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Wednesday, August 3, 1921. 

UiaTED States Senate, 
Committee on Finance. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 312, Senate 
Office Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber,. Smoot, La Fol- 
lette, Curtis, McLean, Reed, Calder, Walsh, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

There are some Government experts who are to appear here at the 
request of Senator Smoot on the question of valuation, but in order 
to accommodate those gentlemen who are here, by consent of the 
committee, to be heard to-day, the Government people will please 
wait until a convenient opportunity presents itself later to-day or 
to-morrow. The committee will now proceed to hear those who 
desire to make statements on the various phases of the dye question. 

Senator Smoot. Judging from the long list of names here, it is 
evident that it will take two or three days to hear every one of these 
witnesses. Therefore, would it not be the proper thing to let inter- 
ested parties select one to speak for them ? I suppose there will be 
gentlemen here to speak against the embargo and some who will 
speak for the embargo on oyestuflFs. It seems to me that the com- 
mittee can get more information, and that it would be more easily 
considered oy every member of the committee, if the interested 
parties woula select one man and give him ample time to present his 
case to the committee, rather than have all these gentlemen on this 
long list to go over the same subject matter. I simply suggest that, 
but I do think that it would be better for the parties interested as 
well as for the committee. 

The Chairman. It would be infinitely better for all parties con- 
cerned if such an arrangement could be made. The committee has 
just had two days of hearings on the American valuation plan, and 
it has heard gentlemen who have largely repeated what Tias been 
said by preceding witnesses, so that it becomes very tedious to the 
committee. It ceases to be instructive and renders tne whole discus- 
sion a little ineflPective. 

Moreover, in this particular matter I desire to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that hearings were had before the Finance 
Committee on the dyestuflfs question on December 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13, 1919, and on January 12, 1920, and those hearings are printed 
for.the use of the members of the Finance Committee. 1 have reason 
to believe they have been carefuUy examined by every member of the 
committee, and I know that some of the gentlemen who want to be 
heard to-day have already been heard fulfy and that their views are 
in print in this very interesting pamphlet. They certainly do not 
want to be heard again. 

343 • 
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Senator La Follette. I want to hear them again. 

The Chairman. You do ? 

Senator La Follette. For cross-exammation. 

The Qeaibman. I will call in any of those whom the Senator from 
Wisconsin wishes to cross-examine. I assmne he has read carefully 
what they have said. 

Senator La* Follette. No, I have not. 

The Chairman. Then I will appoint Senator La Follette a sub- 
committee of one to hear them. 

Senator Watson. The hearings of the Conmiittee on Finance ran 
for many days. I speak now of the subcommittee. I notice that 
Mr. Schoenick, Gen. Fries, Mr. Demming, Mr. Metz, and Mr. McFar- 
land appear on this long list, and I want to say that they have testijSed 
before and were cross-examined. 

Of course, it seems to me that unless there is some peculiar occasion 
for it, their testimony has been largely taken, because they have 
covered their entire case. It was then a new question and they 
went into it very thoroughly, so that if they have nothing new now 
to offer and no new light to throw on the matter I hardly feel that 
it would be proper for us to sit here for days and listen to testimony 
that has already been heard. It seems to me that it would be an 
absolute waste of time. 

The Chairman. This question of hearings must be reduced to a 
practical basis. If we are going to roam over the face of the earth 
and hear one person after another, it .is obvious, without argument, 
that no legislation will ever be accomplished, and the very people 
who are here to advocate the enactment of a measure are defeatmg 
their own ends by their prolixity and their expansion of the very 
topics that the committee is famiUar with. ' 

Senator Walsh. Doesn't the present law expire on August 26 ? 

The Chairman. It does. 

Senator Walsh. Is it humanly possible to pass any legislation on 
this subject between now and then ? 

The Chairman. It does not follow that the Congress is going to 
continue the system. 

Senator Smoot. There will be an eflPort made to extend that time. 

The Chairman. That is on the assumption that the system is to 
be contmued in the permanent tariflF bill. 

Senator Walsh. But there will be an interim between August 26 
and the passage of the law. 

The Chairman. There may be generations of interim. 

Senator Walsh. There will be at least that. 

The Chairman. Yes, and much longer if Congress fails to provide 
for the embargo, so-called. But that is another question and hardly 
relates to the permanent tariff legislation which we are now con- 
sidering. 

Senator Reed. Do I understand that the hearing to which you 
refer — the printed hearings-was held on January 20, 1920? 

The Chairman. On January 12, 1920. 

Senator Reed. The claim is made by practically everybody that 
conditions have enormously changed smce that time; that rates of 
exchange have fluctuated; that tne conditions of manufacture are 
far different, etc. It seems to me that if we could hear these wit- 
nesses and have them, so far as possible, confine themselves to the 
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subject matter at hand, we might get aloDg very well. I am per- 
fectly frank to say that, so far as I have been able to go into the 
question, there are some questions that I would like to ask of some 
of the gentlemen who wish to appear here. I am inclined to feel 
like Senator La Follette about that. I do not want to be penalized 
by being appointed on a subcommittee, either. 

Senator Watson. That is an honor. 

The Chairman. There is no disposition to curtail the statements 
of these gentlemen, but certainly those who have filed these volu- 
minous documents do not want to go over the matter again. They 
may appear before the committee briefly. 

1 may add that we have here the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House.. 

Senator Watson. In that connection, I am told that those who 
favored the embargo in the past are favoring it now and that those 
who were opposed still retain their same views, so that even if they 
were heard again their opinions would not be changed. 

Senator Reed. However, it might alter our views. 

The Chairman. I want to impress upon you the fact that there 
are here two heavy volumes of testimony and that I doubt whether 
two Members of Congress have read them. 

Isn't it possible to act on the suggestion made by Senator Smoot 
and Senator McCiunber, that those mterested in a provision for an 
embargo should select two or three of their nmnber? Is there any 
one here authorized to speak for the whole party ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think that is possible. I can speak for the 
jobbers and manufacturers. There is quite a considerable number 
of persons represented here for whom I can speak. There are prob- 
ably 35 or 40 representatives in the room now and I do not think that 
they can be foreclosed. 

Senator McCumbeb. Can they select a man to represent them ? 

Mr. Choate. They undoubtedly can if they can get together, but 
they do not know each other well enough to do that in such a short 
time. 

Senator Smoot. They all want an embargo ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes; they aU want an embargo. 

The Chairman. You have been already heard, have you not ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes; and I shall not tafce much of the time of the 
conmiittee. There are some question to which I wish to address 
myself briefly. I think that I shall not take more than 25 minutes 
of your valuable time. 

The Chairman. Twenty-five minutes ? 

Mr. Choate. Well, 20 minutes. 

Senator Watson. My knowledge of the situation leads me to be- 
lieve that you, representing the embargo people, could tell the whole 
story, and that a man like Mr. Metz could tell the whole story for the 
other side, because you know it like you know the alphabet. I re- 
member that in previous hearings you and Mr. Metz, representing 
the two sides, were the mainstays. You were on one side and Mr. 
Metz was on the other. Of course, I have not the right to suggest 
curtailment, but I imagine that if the gentlemen on me committee 
were not satisfied with your testimony, tney would call ^ome one else. 

The Chairman. The conditions existing to-day are not any more 
serious than when the witnesses gave thiir pre^^ous testimony, are 
they? 
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Mr. Choate. I think so; very much. 

Senator Smoot. I was reading your testimony last night. I do 
not see how it is possible, because ii the testimony given then is to be 
believed it was your contention that if the law was not passed at 
once you were going to the dogs in 30 davs. 

Mr. Choate. That is true, Senator. It is nearer the truth to-day, 
because we are nearer that condition now than we were at that time. 

Senator Watson. I suggest that Mr. Choate proceed. 

The Chairman. I want to interject a remark at this point. You 
want certain legislation passed, do you not ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will it ever pass if we consume time hearing mat- 
ters that we are already familiar with, and have one attorney after 
another come here to present views that are already in print? I 
want to ask you to go on now, if you please, and state your views, 
confining yourself, if possible, to such views as have not been printed^ 

Mr. Choate. May 1 make one suggestion? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Choate. That suggestion is that Mr. Waters, of Philadelphia, 
who desires to be heard, wants to get back as soon as possible and 
would like to take my place at this time. I would like to have him 
do so, if he is in the room, and then I will come forward when you 
get ready to hear from me. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL F. WATERS, DTEB, GEBMANTOWN, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Chairman. Mr. Waters, please state your full name for the 
record. 

Mr. Waters. Daniel F. Waters. 

The Chairman. And your occupation ? 

Mr. Waters. Occupation, dyer; residence, German town, Phila- 
delphia; dye works, 53 Wister Street, Philadelphia. 

The Chairman. Will you state, in your own way, your views on 
the dye embargo, so-called ? 

Mr. Waters. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, as 
the chairman has just said, the dye question to-dav is an old Ques- 
tion. One can hardly take up the question of dyestuffs without 
going back to the beginning of the introduction of the manufacture 
of aniline colors in 9ie United States, six years ago. I shall not 
attempt to do that at this time nor to take up your very valuable 
time. I shall merely confine myself to the progress that has been 
made during that time. 

Prior to me year 1914 we had no dye manufactining plants in the 
United States. When I say that we had no dye plants in the United 
States, I mean that we had no complete plants to manufacture 
aniline colors. We made a few of the commoner colors that were 
used by assembling intermediates from the other side, which you 
gentlemen are fanunar with. 

Since that time we have developed to the point where we are now^ 
I might say, practically independent of abj nation so far as dyestuffs 
are concerned. We have all the dyestuflfe necessary for coloring of 
most all textiles, all leather, all paper, all carpets, and all upnol** 
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stery ; and, gentlemen, there is no color that I know of that we have 
not in the united States. 

Our colors to-day are 100 per cent good when compared with the 
same colors previously .imported from Germanv. There have been 
statements made, and no doubt you gentlemen have heard them and 
are famihar with them, to the effect that dyestuffs made in the 
United States, particularly black, selling at 90 cents per pound, are 
only 30 per cent in strength as compared with the prewar ayes selhng 
at 30 cents. Gentlemen, I stand nere to-day without fear of con- 
tradiction to deny that statement. The blacks that we are getting 
to-day in the United States are, in every respect, equal to colors that 
we got prior to the war. 

If the gentleman who made that statement is buving colors at 
90 cents per pound and at one-third of the strength of the dyes he was 

fetting before the war, my suggestion to him would be to get some- 
ody else to buj his goods, because he is being cheated. 
We have a Ime of colors to-day that we are using in connection 
with hosiery, knitted goods, bathing suits and sweaters that is 100 
per cent in quality in every respect, as compared with those that we 
got before tne war. Here is a Ime of American colors exposed under 
the glass to the west sun during the whole month of July. If any 
gentleman here can show me a line of dyestuflPs that stands up better 
than that, I would like for him to do it now. These [indicatmg] are 
ordinary colors. 

Here is a line of vat colors made in the United States, with the 
exception of the three lower ones, which have been exposed to the 
sun for three months. You can take those colors and you will find 
that the three lower colors have not stood up as well as the others. 
Those are vat colors. 

Senator Watson. Explain what you mean by vat colors. 

Mr. Waters. They say you can not make vat colors in the United 
States. 

Senator McCumber. Were these made in the United States ? 

Mr. Waters. Except the three last ones. 

Senator McCumber. Where were they made ? 

Mr. Waters. In Germany. These [indicating] were made in the 
United States for worsted yarns. They are American colors suitable 
for men's wear or for anytmng that you want to put them into. 

Gentleman, that is tne position that the dye industry is in in the 
United States to-day. Let us be fair; let us be fair with the American 
people. 

I do not blame Germany for wanting to get back this business. 
It is a valuable business. 1 shall take on my nat to them if they can 
get it back, but for God's sake. do not give it to them on a silver 
platter; let them fight for it. 

Senator Watson. What per cent of dyes being used in the United 
States is made in the United States now ? 

Mr. Waters. I should say 90 per cent. 

Senator Watson. What per cent can be made under proper pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. Waters. One himdred per cent. 

Senator Watson. What per cent that is not being made can be 
made; that is to say, what is the nature of the colors or dyes? 

Mr. Waters. Vat colors only. Those have only a certain use in 
the textile Une. 
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Let me tell you this: Prior to the war there was never a vat color 
used in the United States for anything unless it was an article about 
which you did not care particularly and you had no reason to care 
whether it was level or unlevel, such as a narrow striped shirt, for 
instance. There was never a vat color for men's wear or ladies' 
wear before the war. Now, to-day we are on their trail good and 
hard. 

You gentlemen no doubt remember the meeting before the Ways 
and Means Committee when our friend Mr. Kitchin was chairman. 
We said at that time that it would take 10 years to develop the dye 
industry in the United States. We are making good on that state- 
ment. To-dav we have 90 per cent of the stuff made in the United 
States. We nave spent aoout six years on this proposition; in. 
fact, it is nearly seven. I predict that if you will give us three years 
of protection or a selected embargo;. we will be 100 per cent in the 
next three years. 

Senator Smoot. You did not ask for an embargo ? 

Mr. Waters. We asked for protection of some kind. I do not 
know whether it was an embargo or not. I am not up on that. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Kitchin and the Senate gave you exactly the 
rate that you asked for. , 

Mr. Waters. That may be. I am here to tell you the condition 
of the dye industrv at this time. I want to tell vou what we can do 
and what we ought to do. Let us be fair to these men who have 
spent their money. We have to-day invested in the United States 
in the neighborhood of $300,000,000 and it seems to me if we do not 

fet a selective embargo, or something equally as good, this entire 
usiness will be scrapped in the next five years because it is impossible 
to compete. It can not be done. Those are the facts. 

Senator Smoot. You are a dyer ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. ITiat is, you dye goods for other concerns ? You 
do not manufacture the goods ? 

Mr. Waters. I do not manufacture the goods. I do not manu- 
facture dyestuffs. 

Senator Smoot. Are you interested in any dye manufactory ? 

Mr. Waters. I haven't a dollar invested in any dying establish- 
ment. 

Senator Smoot. You are just interested in having them made in 
the United States ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. I am very much interested in it. We have 
gone through the war and we have reached a point where people 
will go into the business and in three years' time we won t care 
whether the dyes are manufactured in Germany or in any other 
coimtry. We can then compete. 

Senator Reed. You mean without a tariff ? 

Mr. Waters. I would say with a reasonable tariff, a tariff equal 
to what you are giving to other people on textile goods, a tariff 
such as tnere is on hosiery, men's wear, women's wear, and so on. 
Then we will compete on the same basis. 

Senator Reed. I did not imderstand what your business is. Did 
I imderstand you to say that you do not manufacture dyes 1 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. Just what is it you are doing ? 
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Mr. Watebs. I color other people's goods for them. 

Senator Reed. You color other people's goods for them ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. You have spoken of $300,000,000 having been in- 
^vested in the dye business in this country ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Do jou mean invested as primary capital ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. That is, they put that much in ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Do you know what* their profits have been ? 

Mr. Waters. No, sir. ' . . . 

Senator Reed. What is the capital of your institution ? 

Mr. Waters. My institution has a capital of $200,000. 

Senator Reed. Y ou simply do the work of dyeing ? 
, Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. What were your profits in the year 1920 ? 

Mr. Waters. 1920? 

Senator Reed. Yes; your earnings. 

Mr. Waters. I lost money. 

Senator Reed. What was it in 1919 ? 

Mr. Waters. I made some money in 1919. 

Senator Reed. How much ? 

Mr. Waters. About 15 per cent. 

Senator Reed. That covers everything ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. And how about 1918? 

Mi. Waters. In 1918 I did about the same. 

Senator Reed. That is to say, you made money ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. About 15 per cent? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Did you declare that in dividends ? 

Mr. Waters. I did not have any dividends to declare. I am the 
onlv man interested in the business. 

Senator Reed. You are running as an individual ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. You take contracts with concerns to dye their 
goods ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. So that you are not a typical example of the dye 
industry, so far as manufacturing goes ? 

Mr. Waters. I am a consumer of dyestuffs. 

Senator Reed. How many people do you employ ? 

Mr. Waters. About 100 when we were doing business; to-day, 
about 35. 

Senator Reed. That is about what every other industry is doing 
in the United States; that is to say, they have all been cut to about 
that proportion. 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. That is true under your embargo. You nod your 
head. Do you mean to say yes ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes; that is true in any condition. 

Senator Reed. That is not due to competition, because you have 
an embargo, but it is due to general business depression? 
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Mr. Waters. ,Ye8, sir. 

Senator Reed. That is all. 

Senator McLean. Is it not true that England and France, with 
lower labor costs, have had to put an embargo on Grerman importa- 
tions? 

Mr. Watebs. Yes; fhey have a 10-years' embargo. 

Senator McLean. Whatever may be the cause of the present de- 
pression, unless you have additional protection against impending 
German importations, you will be unable to continue busmess; is 
that so ? 

Mr. Watebs. The present depression is not only in our line; it is 
in every line. We have to-day sufficient dyestuns in the country 
to last us for a long time ; in other words, it is a drug on the market — 
the American dyes are. That is due to the stagnant condition of 
the textile industry. 

Senator Reed. How much have they reduced the prices ? 

Mr. Waters. They have reduced from the beginnmg, I should 
say, 100 per cent. 

Senator Reed. What do you mean by ''beginning'' ? 

Mr. Waters. 1914. 

Senator Reed. That was at the time when there were no dyes in 
this country ? 

'Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. What are the prices that are obtained by the 
American manufacturer now as compared with the prices in normal 
times before the European war ? 

Mr. Waters. I should judge about 25 per cent higher. I think 
the average price of to-day is about 65 cents per pound. 

Senator Reed. What was it before the war ? 

Mr. Waters. About 35 cents per poimd. 

Senator Reed. Well, then, you mean to say, do you not, that it 
is pretty nearly 100 per cent ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Smoot. Most of the articles were over 100 per cent: I 
mean those in general use. Take sulphur black, as an example 

Mr. Waters. The increase in sulphur black was up as high as $1 
from 20 cents. 

Senator Smoot. In 1914 sulphiu* black could be bought in large 
quantities at 20 cents. 

Mr. Waters. In 1913. 

Senator Smoot. Well, 1913. 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. And they went up to $1 ? 

Mr. Waters. They went up to $1 ; yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Wnat I want to get at is this 

Mr. Waters. May I answer the Senator's question ? 

Senator Reed. les. 

Mr. Waters. That went up to $1, but vou must not lose sight of 
the fact that that was not the American dye; that was German dye 
still in the country before we started to manufactmre; and they 
boosted the price from 20 cents to $1. 

Senator Reed. Who did ? 

Mr. Waters. The German importer. 

Senator Reed. Do you mean that the German importer was in this 
country and that he boosted it, or do you mean that the German 
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importer sold to an American and the American had it on hand and 
he boosted it? 

Mr. Waters. The German manufacturers had it in the United 
States in the cust ody of their own seUing agents. 

Senator Reed. Who were they ? 

Mr. Waters. Well, I can name some of them. There was the 
Badische Aniline Co., the Berlin Aniline Co., and the Farber-Fabriker 
Co. Besides that there is another, but its name is so German that I 
can not attempt to pronounce it. 

Senator Smoot. But they are manufacturers themselves. I want 
to call attention to that, that they are not the agents, but are the 
manufacturers themselves — the very ones he has mentioned. 

Senator Reed. And they had agents here before the United 
States got into the war, did they ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. And do you say that the German agents advanced 
-the prices as you have already indicated? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. They did ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. How did that property escape the Alien Property 
Custodian ? 

Mr. Waters. There was no such thing at that time. 

Senator Reed. Before we got into the war ourselves they started 
to establish or enlarge the American dye business and they started to 
market their goods ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. On what level did they market their goods ? 

Mr. Waters. To-day? 

Senator. Reed. No, then. 

Mr. Waters. Ninety cents. 

Senator Reed. That is, they charged as much, practically, the 
Germans ? 

Mr. Waters. Ten cents less. 

Senator Reed. They followed the Gemjan lead ? 

Mr. Waters. Then it came down, down, down. 

Senator Reed. What I want to get at is when it came down, down, 
down. 

Mr. Waters. It came down to 20 cents to-day. 

Senator Reed. When did they make the reduction ? Can yt)u 
give the latest prices ? I do not want to take a great deal of time on 
this. •. 

Mr. Waters. I can not give you the exact date. 

Senator Reed. Let us take 1915. What did these dyes run then? 

Mr. Waters. In 1915 ? I do not think we were making them. 

Senator Reed. Well, take 1916. 

Mr. Waters. They were running about 90. 

Senator Reed. And 1917 ? 

Mr. Waters. 1917, sixty. 

Senator Reed. 1918? 

Mr. Waters. Forty. 

Senator Reed. An4 1919 ? 

Mr. Waters. 1919, thirty-five. 

Senator Reed. Would they average that ? 
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Mr. Waters. I do not know whether they would. They sold at 
that. 

Senator Reed. What were they in 1920 ? 

Mr, Waters. In 1920 they were down to 28 cents. 

Senator Reed. And now what is it ? 

Mr. Waters. They are down to 18 or 20. 

Senator Reed. You can make it at 18 ? 

Mr. Waters. I do not know whether I can, but it is selling at that. 

Senator Smoot. Sulphur black is selling at 18 cents ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. Of American manufacture ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes; of American manufacture. 

Senator Reed. It compares with the prewar price ? 

Mr. Waters. About the same. One could buy at 14 prewar, but 
I never paid 14; I paid 16, which was the cheapest I ever bought at. 

Senator Reed. If you had about 20 per cent tariff, for instance, you 
could compete with the German dyes, if the Germans were selling 
their dyes under the normal conditions which existed before the war? 

Mr. Waters. That is a question for the manufacturers to answer; 
I can not answer that question. 

Senator Reed. If they are now within 4 cents, on the average, per 

{)oimd of the prices which were paid prior to the war, then it would 
ook as though we had almost gotten to a point where we could com- 
pete with Germany, if Germany was in a normal prewar condition ? 

Mr. Waters. Well, the price of black at 18 cents 

Senator Reed (interposing). We are speaking now of the average. 
I do not want to go into the details. 

Mr. Waters. The average is a long story, Senator. 

Senator Reed. But we nave been dealing with it, and I want to 
keep on the same basis. If it gets troublesome I do not want you 
to take another basis, you know. 

Mr. Waters. I predict with the ordinarv tariff of 20 per cent, as 
you speak of, that Germany could afford to make us a price on 
sulphur black. 

Senator Reed. I am not speaking of sulphur black; I am speaking 
of averages. I am not saying that none of these tariffs shall be above 
20 per cent. But we have been dealing with averages. If it is true 
that on the average our dyes can now be sold, with high wages that 
are now being paid, within 4 cents a pound, on the average, of the 
price charged by Germany prior to the war, then is it not true that 
if Germany was back on the normal basis we would be in a position 
to-compete, if there was an average tariff of 20 per cent ? 

Mr. Waters. No. 

Senator Reed. Why not ? 

Mr. Waters. Why, because j^ou are only taking one article; it is 
not an average of 20 per cent — ^impossible. 

Senator McCumber. I think, Senator Reed, you misunderstood 
the witness. I did not understand 20 cents was the average, but 
merely on this one kind which was sulphur black ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. The questions I asked him will unquestionably 
show in the record that I talked about averages. I have not talked 
about one particular article. 
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Mr. Waters. If you did, Senator, I misunderstood you, because I 
was speaking of one article, and that is the cheapest article selling 
in the United States to-day; that is, one article. 

Senator Reed. If you were talking about one article, you did not 
give us the light I wanted to get. Can you tell me what the average 
price was for dyes before the European war broke out ? 

Mr. Waters. The average price for dyes before the European war 
broke out was about 50 cents, I would judge. 

Senator Reed. What is the average price of dyes to-dav ? 

Mt. Waters. The average price <5 dyes to-day, I would consider, 
would be about $2. 

Senator Reed. So now, when we discover that we were pretty 
nearly on the competitive basis, we sfuddenly find that it costs 300 
per cent more to make goods here than in Germany. 

Senator Watson. I hardly think that. 

Mr. Waters. I do not hardly think that. 

Senator Reed. Prewar price. 

Mr. Waters. No; I do not think that is so at all. 

Senator Reed. Prewar price ? 

Mr. Waters. No; I do not think that is so at all. 

Senator Reed. Do you say that the price of dyes, prewar, was 
50 cents ? 

Mr. Waters. I am not making tha,t. as a positive statement, I am 
giving you that as my idea. 

Senator Reed. I understand you to say that the price of dyes 
to-day is about $2. 

Mr. Waters. About $2.50. 

Senator Reed. All right. That makes it worse. Then, we have 
got an advance of 400 per cent. Are we ever going to be able to make 
lyes in this country ^to compete with German Ves on a nonnal 
basis ? I am supposing that they get back to a normal condition. 

Mr. Waters. 1 would say, yes; by giving us another three years' 
embargo, such as we have been working under since the war. We 
have had an embargo due to the war; it is not a tariff. The tariff has 
not helped us any. The war made it possible for us to get into the 
dye business in the United States. 

Senator Reed. I understand that, but an embargo is a tariff simply 
carried to a prohibitive point. 

Mr. Waters. But we have got to a point now, Senator, where we 
have produced every normal color in the United States. What we 
want to-day is time to develop and get the yield and the quantity; 
that is what we want. 

Senator Reed. I imderstand that. But let us stick to one thing, 
if we possibly can, and not get into the side lines. 

I am asking you now if at any time within a reasonable nmnber of 
years, in your opinion, we are going to be able to manufacture these 
dyes in America and sell them m competition with the German dyes, 
assimiing that Germany reaches a normal condition as to wages and 
production? 

Senator McCumber. Without any protection, do you mean. 
Senator ? 

Senator Reed. Yes; without any protection. 

Mr. Waters. No, sir. 
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Senator Reed. How much protection have you got to have run- 
ning through the year? 
Mr. Waters. I do not know. 
Senator Reed. Can you tell approxunately ? 
Mr. Waters. I do not know. 
Senator Reed. Could you tell what per cent ? 
Mr. Waters. I can not answer. 
Senator Reed. Is it 200 ? 

Mr. Waters. I am not going to answer that question. 
Senator Reed. Would it be 300 ? 

Mr. Waters. I am not a dye manufacturer; you will have witnesses 
here who can answer that. 

Senator Reed. I want to go back to the question of prices, which 
you say you were discussing on the basis of one article. 

I want to ask you on the basis of averages. The average price 
before the war was 50 cents. Where did they go to about me time 
we got into the war, or just before that ? 

Mt, Waters. I will give you an instance 

Senator Reed (interposing). Well,* I want the average, do not 
give me instances. We are talking about the average. 

Mr. Waters. I will say 1,000 per cent, if you want the whole 
thing. 
vSenator Reed. A thousand. per cent? 
Mr. Waters. Yes, a thousand per cent. 

Senator Reed. Did the American manufacturer charge that 1,000 
per cent ? 
Mr. Waters. No. 

Senator Reed. When he entered 

Mr. Waters (interposing). No. 
Senator Reed. What did he charge ? 
Mr. Waters. He charged about 200 per cent more. 
Senator Reed. He charged about 200 per cent more than the 
prewarprice ? 
Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. Did he get along and make money at that? 
Mr. Waters. I could not answer the question. 
Senator Reed. We will say that is 1917. What did he charge 
in 1918? 
Mr. Waters. In 1918? Well, some colors came down. 
Senator Reed. No, average. 

Mr. Waters. Well, I am not a dye manufacturer. You will have 
witnesses here to tell you all that. If you want to tie me up on all 

those things 

Senator Reed (interposing) . I am not trying to tie you up. I 
am trying to get a statement that will do me some good. 

Mr. Waters. I am not a dye manufacturer. If you want a con- 
crete answer 

Senator Reed. I do not want a concrete answer. I want an 
answer to my question, and I am dealing with the average. 
Mr. Waters. Then I am unable to answer your questions. 
Senator Reed. Then you do not know what the average was 
before the war, you do not know what the average was dunng the 
war, and you do not know what the average is to-day ? 
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Mr. Waters. I told you the average. But I do not know the 
profit. I told you the average — 50 cents. 

Senator Reed. I did not ask you anything about profit. 

Mr. Waters. Please tell me, then, what did you ask ? 

Senator Reed. I asked you about prices. 

Mr. Waters. I told that to you. 

Senator Reed. All right. Let me see if you can continue to tell me. 

Mr. Waters. All right, go ahead. 

Senator Reed. They were 50 cents before the war ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. What did thoy become when they reached the 
highest point before we entered tne war, in cents or dollars ? 

Mr. Waters. Do you want the average price ? 

Senator Reed. Average; yes. 

Mr. Waters. Well, I better give you about 800 per cent, taking 
the average. 

Senator Reed. That would be $40 a pound ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. You say these dyes sold at $40 a poimd on the 
average ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Did you say 400 or 4 ? 

Mr. Waters. I said $40, and I paid $80 for some. 

Senator Reed. When the Americans began to make them what 
did they charge per pound ? 

Mr. Waters. The Americans started to make first, sulphur 
colors 

Senator Reed (interposing) . Oh, no. Do not let us get into 
details. I am talking about averages. 

Mr. Waters. You won't let me tell you what the Americans did, 
Senator. 

Senator Reed. No ; because you want to get away from the 
averages into details. 

Mr. Waters. Oh; no, I do not. The Americans when they started 
only made a few colors, and the Government took them all. 

Senator Reed. What did they get for them ? 

Mi. Waters. I do not know wiat they got for them, but I paid 
about 80 cents a pound for them — sulphur colors. 

Senator Reed. What are you paying now ? 

Mr. Waters. I am paying an average of about 50 for sulphur 
colors. 

Senator Reed. Could you give me the average of dyes now for 
1917, American manufactur? 

Mr. Waters. 1917? 

Senator Reed. Yes. 

Mr. Waters. No. 

Senator Reed. Could you do so for 1918 ? 

Mr. Waters. No; I coidd not. 

Senator Reed. Coidd you give them for 1919? 

Mr. Waters. For 1919, about 100 per cent.. 

Senator Reed. That would be a dollar ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Reed. What were they in 1920 ? 

Mr. Waters. I do not suppose it would run over 80 to 85 cents. 
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at 30 cents .a poxmd. and during the war we paid $12 for the same 
stufT. 

Senator Watsox. Before any was made in the United States ? 

Ifr. Watees. Yes. sir — $12 fcM- the same stuff that we paid 30 
cento before. The American manufacturers did not do that — ^that 
was owned and contrcdled by the Crerman agents in the United States. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Rekd. You mean after we got into the war! You said 
"after the war. '' 

Mr. Watebs. After we got into the war. 

Senator Reed. If thev were owned and controlled bv the Germans, 
where was it before our Government took them over ? 

Mr. Waters. Our Government took the dyes over ? They did not 
get a chance. They sold them before our Government got hold of 
them. 

Senator Reed. The American dye purchasers then made that 
money ? 

Mr. Waters. No; their own representatives, their own agents. 

Senator Calder. Is it a fact tnat the prices of djres became so 
high that it was possible to bring them over in submarines ? 

Mr. Waters. They say it was. I doubt whether there was very 
much that came over in that way. 

Senator Reed. You know they only landed one submarine in this 
ooimtry during the war. 

Honator Watson. Before the war you made no dyes in this coim- 
try » 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. Now, you make 90 per cent of all you need ? 
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Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Watson. All that was built up under the embargo of the 
war, and then under the embargo of legislation ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. And you make them all now except a few of 
the Yery highest — ^fancj colors — ^in the United States? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. And this drop in prices has all appeared while the 
embargo was on ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. And while the American market was imder the 
control of the American manufacturer ? 
• Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. Made by the competition of the American pro- 
ducers in the American market ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. And so your theory is that if you could have 
ample protection of any kind, whether an embargo or otherwise, that 
in time you would build up this industry where it woidd be as nearly 
sustaining as any other oi the staple American industries ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. Can you give the committee any idea as to the 
proportionate Yalue between the amount of dye that is used in the 
average kind of goods that you dye, and the selling price in wholesale 
quantities in the same goods; that is, what percentage the dyeing of 
the goods or the cost of the dye itself adds to the value of the goods, 
not the work ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. I will take, for instance, a sulphur black 
that is used principally in hosiery. Sulpjhur black to-day you can 
buy for 20 cents a pound; you can ngure this just as good as I can. 

Senator McCumber. It might take me a little longer. 

Mr. Waters. And 20 cents a pound, at 10 poimds to a himdred 
dozen of stockings, that is $2 to dye a hundred dozen stockings. 
Assuming that the stockings are weighing 16 oimces to the dozen, 
that is $2 to dye a himdred dozen of stockings on the actual cost of 
dye that is in those goods. 

I think, if I understand you correctly, Senator, that only means 
for the dyes that go in those goods; that does not mean for the labor ? 

Senator McCumber. No. 

Mr. Waters. It is just the dye. 

Also I can take a serge blue piece of cloth 

Senator McCumber U>iterposing). Then for $2 you say you dye a 
hundred dozen; that is twelve hundred pairs that $2 worth of dyes 
will color. 

Mr. Waters. About one-sixth of a cent to color a pair of stockings. 

Senator McCumber. About one-sixth of 1 cent per pair ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes; for dyestuffs. only. For a suit of clothes such 
as you have on, of navy blue, we can dye at the rate of 3 pounds to the 
hundred — a himdred pounds of serge at 16 ounces to the yard we 
can dye for $5.40. 

Senator Calder. To dye a hundred yards in the cost of the dye 
alone ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 
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Senator Calder. Without the labor? 

Mr. Waters. Without the labor; I am not speaking of labor at all. 

Senator McLean. Does a hundred yards of blue serge, weighing 16 
ounces to the yard 

Senator McCumber. That would make 50 coats. 

Mr. Waters.. I do not know how many coats it would make. 

Senator McCumber. The coat itself would be about 2 yards ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. Gentlemen, you can see from the Senator's 
(juestions that he has asked me that the dyestuff on the textile line 
is insignificant as compared with the cost of the material. If you 
gave the dye away it would not reduce the manuf actiu'ing end of it so 
very much, as you can see. It is all labor and overhead. 

Senator Simmons. How much dyes do the American people con- 
sume in a year ? 

Mr. Waters. I imagine we consume here in the neighborhood ol 
two shiploads a year. 

Senator Simmons. I am talking about the value in dollars. 

Mr. Waters. I do not suppose we would consume here over 
$50,000,000. 

Senator Calder. You mean in every line, but just the textile line ? 

Mr. Waters. Just dyes alone, aniline colors. I may be wrong 
on that statement, but there are gentlemen here who know all about 
it and who can eiilighten you on it. I do not just know. I do not 
think there is over $50,000,000 imported. Your records will show 
that from previous importations. 

Senator McLean. What is the labor element involved ? 

Mr. Waters. The labor element involves to-day about two-thirds 
or more of the cost of the dyeing. To-day we are paying 70 cents 
an hour for ordinary labor as against 25 cents an hour before the war. 

Senator McLean. How many people are employed in the dyeing 
industry ? 

Mr. Waters. In the dyeing industry in Philadelphia we have about 
5,000 employees. 

Senator Calder. Manufacturing dyes ? 

Mr. Waters. No; employed in the dyeing industry — dyers' helpers, 
I suppose you mean. 

Senator McLean. Yes; of course. 

Mr. Waters. About 5,000. 

Senator Simmons. I do not know whether I understood the one 
phase of the colloquy between you and Senator Keed. What did I 
understand you to say to be the average cost of dyes in the United 
States before the warl 

Mr. Waters. About 50 cents. 

Senator Simmons. About 50 cents a poimd ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. What did I understand you to say was the 
average cost of dyes to-day ? 

Mr. Waters. About $2.50. I am talking now, of course — some 
go up to $30 or $40 a pound. 

Senator McCumber. You figure that in your prewar average, also, 
do you not ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. I would like to ask one question: Do you know 
what the production of German dyes in Germany amounts to ? 
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Mr. Waters. The production in Germany — no; I do not. I 
understood that we import hei*e about $50,000,000 worth of stuff 
a year. 

Senator Reed. They do now? 

Mr. Waters. They did. 

Senator Reed. Before the embargo ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes; before the war. I do not know what they are 
importing to-day. 

Senator Reed. Do you know whether the German dye works in 
Germany are in anythmg like as good condition as they were before 
the war ? 

Mr. Waters. I am told they are. 

Senator Reed. Is it not a fact that they are laboring under diffi- 
culties of coal, labor, and financial troubles, and that their produc- 
tion is not anything like as great to-day as it was before the war ? 

Mr. Waters. Well, if you will take hearsay evidence. Senator, I 
can state the case of a friend of mine who just came back, and he 
says things are going fine. 

Senator Reed. Is he here? 

Mr. Waters. No, sir; he is not here He is not in our line. 

Senator Simmons. Can you give me the average price of dyes in 
Germany to-day ? 

Mr. Waters. No, Senator Simmons, I could not. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think they are any higher than before 
the war ? 

Mr. Waters. They are higher when they get here. 

Senator Simmons. I mean in Germany. 

Mr. Waters. I could not answer that question. I would imagine 
they would have conditions the same as we are up against. 

Senator Simmons. Are thev to any considerable extent higher? 

Mr. Waters. I imagine labor and coal, etc., would bring up the 
cost in proportion to what we have had here. I do not know. 

Senator Simmons. Then, if German dyes were selling in Germany 
at the same price as they did before the war, and selling here at 
five times as much as they did before the war, it is your idea that you 
must be permitted, through the operations of the law, to be able to 
maintain that differential between the price in Germany and America. 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Then the protection you would ask to put this 
industry permanently on its feet would be about 400 per cent ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Are you one of the principal dyers in this 
country? 

Mr. Waters. I would not like to say that. Senator. I have used 
in the last three years in dyestuffs, I judge, in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000. 

Senator Simmons. Will you not let me finish. Senator ? 

Senator La Follette. Certainly. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Simmons. Then the protection which the embargo on 
dyes has given you is about 20 per cent ? 

Mr. Waters. The present protection that is given us ? 

Senator Simmons. Given you through the embargo ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. Is 400 per cent ? 
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Mr. Waters. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. And you want that much again ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes; I think it will take every bit of it. 

Senator La Follette. Can you tell me how many dyeing estab- 
lishments there are in the United States ? 

Mr. Waters. No. We have in our town about 75. 

Senator La Follette. Can you tell me where they are located, 
in what cities are the dyeing establishments located, or in what 
States they are located ? 

Mr. Waters. Do you mean the dye establishments or dye manu- 
facturing establishments ? 

Senator La Follette. Oh, no. You are not a manufacturer. I 
am just speaking about your business. 

Mr. Waters. Oh, Philadelphia, I think, is one of the lai^est dye- 
ing centers in the United States. Providence comes in, I tnink 

Senator La Follette. There are about 5,000 people employed in 
the industry in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Now, then, what is the next largest dyeing 
city in the United States ? 

Mr. Waters. WeU, I would imagine down in Massachusetts would 
be next, aroimd Boston and Providence and around tibrough there. 

Senator La Follette. Can you state in round numbers the 
number of people employed in the dye industry in this country ? 

Mr. Waters. Senator, would you let me cite a little case that our 
friend Bernstorf announced when he was here, shortly after we got 
into the war ? 

vSenator La Follette. I would like to have your answer to my 
questions, if you can answer them. 

Mr. Waters. Well, I would judge about 4,000,000 people are 
depending on the manufacturing of dyestujffs. 

Senator La Follette. Are you speaking of those engaged in the 
dye industry, such an industry as you are conducting ? 

Mr. Waters. Well, no. 

Senator La Follette. Can you tell me how many people are 
engaged in the sort of industry that you are condilcting yourseK ? 

Mr. Waters. The best way to get at that is this: I emplov when 
I am running full 100 men. Those 100 men are responsible for 
keeping 10,000 other people in employment. 

Senator La Follette. Oh, yes. But that was not the point I am 
inquiring about. I was anxious to know how many people were 
employed. 

Mr. Waters. I should judge that there would be at least 300,000 
employed in our industry. 

Senator La Follette. In coloring ? 

Mr. Waters. In coloring. 

Senator La Follette. And you employ about 100? 

Mr. Waters. About 100. 

Senator La Follette. Is your establishment incorporated ? 

Mr. Waters. No, sir; it is an individual concern. 

Senator La Follette. I think you have already stated the amount 
of capital that you have invested ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. And you employ about 100 men ? 
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Mr. Waters. About 100 men. 

Senator Calder. And women, too ? 

Mr. Waters. No women. 

Senator La Follette. What wages are you paying now ? 

Mr. Waters. We are paying 70 cents an hour for ordinary dye- 
house help. 

Senator La Follette. And your 100 men, how many are on the 
pay roll at 70 cents an hour ? 

Mr. Waters. All of them. 

Senator La Follette. The entire 100 ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. They get the same pay exactly ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. What lines of textile manufacturers do you 
dye for ? 

Mr. Waters. I dye for the hosiery trade, sweater and knit goods 
trade, upholstery, men and ladies' wear, rugs and carpets. I take in 
that entire line. 

Senator IjA Follette. And you have been in this business a great 
many years ? 

Mr. Waters. Over 40 years. I was in the business when we had 
no anilines at all, but used all vegetable dyes. I remember the first 
aniline coming here — and if I might be permitted, it is a very good 
thought to brmg up — at that time we paid for German colors $50 a 

Eound in gold, when they started to make anilines, and we have 
een paying that ever since, and I claim to-day, gentlemen, that it is 
the United States that built up the great German mdustry as it stands 
now, which was done with our money and gold. 

Senator La Follette. And before we (fid any manufacturing of 
dyes in this country at all, the price had gone down to about 50 cents 
a pound on the average ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keed. Do you know whether there is an export tax levied 
on these dyes that come out of Germany ? 

Mr. Waters. No, sir. 

Senator Reed. Then, of course, you do not know how much it is ? 

Mr. Waters. No, sir. 

Senator Reed. Have we exported dyes from the United States 
in the last year? 

Mr. Waters. I have been told we have; I do not know. 

Senator Reed. Where to? 

Mr. Waters. South America, I understood. 

Senator Smoot. Senator — if you will allow me — I will give you the 
figures here. 

Senator Reed. All right. 

Mr. Waters. Those figures are all a matter of record. 

Senator Smoot. For 1920 we exported in aniline dyes to Portugal, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia (European), 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, Canada, Mexico, Central America, 
West Indies, South America, Asia, Oceania, Africa, Denmark, Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, and other small countries, $22,450,480; logwood 
extracts, $2,605,060; and all other dyes, outside of the two named, 
$7,373,111. 

Senator Simmons. How much is the total ? 
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Senator Smoot. I will give it to you in round numbers, $32,000,000. 

Senator Caldeb. That is in 1918 ? 

Senator Smoot. That is 1920. 

Senator McLean. Why not put a manufacturer on ? This gentle- 
man does not know what we want to ascertain. 

The Chairman. I think we better put on another witness, unless 
you have something to say, or unless tne committee desires to address 
further inquiries. 

Senator Simmons. I wanted to ask one other question: Before the 
war we were making some dyes in this country ? 

Mr. Waters. We made about 10 per cent. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. We made those dyes in quantities sufficient to 
supply our demands and that of the exporters « 

Mr. Waters. No. 

Senator Simmons. We exported dyes before the war? 

Mr. Waters. We might have exported logwoods, but we only 
made a little acid orange here. 

Senator Simmons. To what extent, if any, did the prices of those 
dyes that we produced in sufficient quantities for our domestic 
purposes before the war increase ? 

Mr. Waters. Before the war we made some acid orange. That 
was selling for about 20 cents a pound. To-day we are selling it 
for about 45 cents a pound. So I tnink it is about on a prewar basis, 
considering labor ana what not that goes with it. 

Senator Simmons. You could not give me the average increase in 
the price of those dyes that we were producing before the war in 
sufficient quantity for the domestic market ? 

Mr. Waters. We made such a very few. We made an acid orange, 
and a little direct black, and a little crystalline greens, and things 
Uke that, for which there is very little use. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. You can not give it ? 

Mr. Waters. I could not get right down to it. There are other 
men here who will tell you that. 

Senator Simmons. Before the war you say that Germany practi- 
cally had control of the American market ? 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Do you consider that, although they had a 
trust that covered America, they were charging exorbitant prices 
before the war for these dyes ? 

Mr. Waters. No, sir; I do not. They were very cheap before the 
war. 

The Chairman. The committee will now continue to hear a num- 
ber of gentlemen who are here to-day by engagement with the com- 
mittee, and I will call on Mr. C. A. Miller, of Philadelphia. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. MILLER, REPRESENTING ATLAS BYE 

WORKS, FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Chairman. State your residence. 

Mr. Miller. M y dy ehouse residence ? 

The Chairman. Where your establishment is. 

Mr. Miller. Frankford, Philadelphia. 

The Chairman. You are in the business yourself 1 

Mr. Miller. I am in the dyeing business. 
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The Chairman. Will you go on now in your own way and state 
your views concerning the question ? 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is 
the desire of the Atlas Dye Works to protest against the licensing 
system and the embargo of dyes. We dye artificial silk yam for the 
trade, and cater especially to such branches as are interested in 
fast colors. From our past experience with this system, it takes too 
long to get the dyes we need. We may write for allocation certifi- 
cates, and then get turned down because somethmg shnilar is being 
made in this country. This necessitates our trying out the American- 
made dyestuff to see if it is suitable for our work. For fastnesa 
tests we should have the hot summer sun to decide, by actual experi- 
ments, whether the American product is satisfactory in this respect.. 
Therefore, if we are offered something in October or November, we^ 
can get no actual tests until the following summer. We have faith 
enough in the imported dyes — ^indanthrenes — ^from tests which we 
have made, to give a written guaranty to the manufacturers. This, 
guaranty reads as follows: 

We guarantee the colors furnished to be absolutely fadeless. If color charges from 
exposure to sunlight, or from washing we will refund to you your selling price to the. 
trade on such goods. 

Senator Smoot. Who is that agreement made with ? 

Mr. Miller. We made that agreement with the manufacturer. 

Now, you might suggest that we could make a quick test, for fast- 
ness, with some of the artificial lights, such as the ultro violet X-ray 
light. We have done this, but do not find it satisfactory. For in- 
stance, we put half of the same skein in the sun, under glass, and the 
other under the violet light. After a couple of weeks^ test the color 
in the sunlight had faded, while there was no change in the color 
under the artificial light, so we naturally have lost faith in this 
method. 

We further object to the embargo, because the American manu- 
facturers are not making all the different colors we need for our shades, 
and it is impossible for us to look ahead and say just what, and how 
much we shall need. We never can tell our requirements until we 
receive the order to dye the yam in whatever snades our customer 
may require. 

Senator Smoot. Do you dye anything in silk ? 

Mr. Miller. Silk, cotton, and hosiery — principally silk. 

The Chairman. You are opposed to this legislation, are you? 

Mr. Miller. I am opposed to it. 

The Chairman. And you are in the dye business ? 

Mr. Miller. We are in the dye business. Here is a sample of our 
dyeing [exhibiting samples of dyed cords to the committee]. 

Senator Watson. You do not do manufacturing ? 

Mr. Miller. We do not do manufacturing; only dyeing. 

The Chairman. You are in the same busmess as the last witness ? 

Mr. Miller. Who was the last witness ? 

Senator Watson. Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Miller. I do not think he does this kind of dyeing. TTiis is 
art silk. There is a difference in dyeing some fast colors on art silk 
than there is on the cotton. 

The Chairman. Of course, it is a different kind of dyeing, but you 
are all in the same general business. 

Mr. Meller. Sure. 
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The Chairman. How is it that he is for this legislation proposed 
and you are against it ? 

Mr. Miller. It is a matter of opinion, I guess. 

Senator Smoot. And a matter of experience. 

Senator Watson. Can you get the kmd of dyes you want made in 
America ? 

Afr. Miller. Not all of them. 

Senator Watson. About what per cent do you have to buy abroad ? 

Mr. Miller. We have been buying all of them abroad. We only 
use two colors made in this country; that is, ponsol yellow and ponsol 
violet, made by du Pont. 

Senator Watson. During the war you could not get them abroad ? 

Mr. Miller. No; we bought them from dye gyps. 

Senator Reed. What is a '' dve gyp ?" 

Mr. Miller. A dye gyp is a lellow who buys a barrel of color and 
makes about 10 barrels out of it. 

The Chairman. How many people do you employ ? 

Mr. Miller. When we are busy ? 

The Chairman. In your business. 

Mr. Miller. We employ 26 when we are busy. 

Senator Reed. I am interested in knowing how this '^gyp'' makes 
10 barrels out of 1, and whether he comes within the protection of 
this bill. 

Mr. Miller. The gyp can not get the stuff. 

Senator Reed. You employ 26 people ? 

Mr. Miller. We employ 26 people. 

Senator Watson. During the war you used some American-made 
dyes, did you not ? 

Mr. Miller. We used to use whatever we could purchase. 

Senator Watson. You used some American-made dyes? 

Mr. Miller. Sure; anything at all we could get. 

Senator Watson. You made use of some American dyes. Can 
you answer the question ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Senator Watson. Are you now using any American-made dyes ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Senator Watson. When you use them, what per cent of American- 
made dyes do you use ? 

Mr. Miller. On all the lines we handle or just one particular line. 

Senator Watson. On all you handle ? 

Mr. Miller. About 50 per cent. 

Sejiator Watson. Half and haK ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Senator Watson. And the other 50 per cent you get through the 
board up here, do you? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, through the board. 

Senator Watson. And your objection to the present system is 
that you have trouble getting these dyes when you want them ? 

Mr. Miller. I have been turned down only yesterday. We got 
a letter from the War Trade Board turning us down on blues and 
browns. 

Senator Watson. Did they turn you down on the theory 

Mr. Miller (interposing) . That we can get these things made in 
this country. The brown will not make our shade. We have already 
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lost a week on that. What am I going to do when I run out of it 
and my customers want the goods ? 

Senator Watson. And that shade of brown is not made in this 
country ? 

Mr. Miller. Not the color we want. 

Senator Watson. Do you know whether it can be made in this 
coimtry ? 

Mr. Miller. I suppose it can be. 

Senator Watson, lou know it is not, and you can not get it? 

Mr. Miller. I know that the brown made now is not satisfactory 
for my work. 

Senator Watson. Are the American dyes that you use satisfactory 
for you ? 

Mr. Miller. Just the ordinary dyes. 

The Chairman. It is not a question of the quaUty of the dyes, but 
a question of the color or the shade, as I understand it ? 

Senator Smoot. They make a longer range of colors. 

Senator Reed. Puttmg it in a few words, you do use some American 
dyes that are satisfactory ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, that is, the direct, ordinary colors. 

Senator Reed. That is, what you call " direct and ordinary colors V^ 

Mr. Miller. Yes. This, besides the two ponsol yellow and ponsol 
violet; they are two colors made by du Pont. 

They are supposed to be sun-fast, but we are not sure of it. We 
give a guarantee that will "bust'' us up if we can not get the goods. 

Senator Reed. When you come to dyes that you can not get in 
this country that are satisfactory, you have to go down to this War 
Board and get permission to import ? 

Mr. Miller. That is right. 

Senator Reed. And sometimes they give you the permission and 
sometimes they do not ? 

Mr. Miller. That is correct. 

Senator Reed. And in any event it involves delay ? 

Mr. Miller. Sure. Here is a case where it involves a week's delav. 

Senator Reed. In the meantime, if you have an order a^d you can 
not get these dyes, you can not fill the order ? 

Mr. Miller. No, we can not fill the order. 

Senator Reed. And if you can not fill the order, that, of course ^ 
will throw out of employment some poor, downtrodden, workingmen 
of America ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Watson. Now, Mr. Witness, imder the protection afforded 
by the war they built up the dye industries so that you can buy 50 
per cent of all dyes you use in the United States ? 

Mr. Milleb. 1 es. 

Senator Watson. Have you any objection to proper protection to 
protect this industry so that they can make the other 60 per cent 
that you use ? 

Mr. Melleb. No. 

Senator Watson. You would rather buy American dyes than Ger- 
man dyes, would you not ? 

Mr. Milleb. I would sooner buy them if I can get them in all the 
colors. 

The Chaibman. Go on, Mr. Miller. 
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Senator McCumber. Let me ask you, before you go on: Do you 
know whether it is possible for the itmerican manufacturers to make 
every color that is made in Germany ? 

Mr. Miller. I do not know. 

Senator McCumber. You know they do not do it now ? 

Mr. Miller. I know they do not do it now. I suppose if they try 
hard enough we can possibly get them to do so, the same as the 
Germans. At any rate, they ought to have brains enough. We 
had an instance on April 27. We wrote to the War Trade Board 
explaining that indanthrene vellow G double cost us $6.90 per pound, 
while Du Pontes ponsol yellow cost us $3.80 per pound, and the 
Du Pont product is just half the strength of the imported. It would, 
therefore, take 2 poimds of this product at $3.80, or a cost of $7.60, 
to equal 1 poimd of the indanthrene at $6.90. Therefore, our dye 
would cost us 70 cents a pound more, and as we frequently use 6 
poimds of yellow in one shade, it practicallv costs us over $4.20 
more for dyeing a hundred poimds of art silk in this shade. This 
letter was written to the War Trade Board after they had refused 
to give us a Ucense for the imported color. They further advised us 
that the price asked for the domestic color was reasonable, under the 
conditions. I have a copy of the letter here, if desired. Shall I 
read that ? 

The Chairman. You can have it printed, unless you desire to 
read it. 

Mr. Miller. I have a copy of the letter here. 

Senator La Follette. I would like to see how they explain that is 
a reasonable price. 

Mr. Miller (reading) : 

In reply to your letter of April 27, 1921, on the subject of the price of ponsol yellow 
as compared to the price of indanthrene yellow G of foreign make, please be advised 
that a reasonable price, within the meaning of the War Trade Board regulations, is 
deemed to be the price for which a controlled commodity can be manufactured in an 
efficiently operated plant in the United States and sold, with a fair profit to the pro- 
ducer, irrespective of the price for which the product may be obtained from abroad. 
In determining reasonable price, consideration is also given to the economic condi- 
tions obtaining at present among the nations of the world, the present rate of exchange, 
and the difference in the cost of domestic manufacture as compared to the cost of 
manufacture abroad. In consideration of all the foregoing, the price at this time, for 
domestic-made ponsol yellow, is not regarded by the War Trade Board as being un- 
reasonable. 

Senator Reed. In other words, whatever the American price is, is 
reasonable ? 

Mr. Miller. Reasonable, no matter what it is. 

Senator La Follette. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Miller. They have not put a date on this. I can give you 
the original letter. 

Senator Reed. Please get it and put it in the record. 

Senator McLean. Was it written this year or last year ? 

Mr. Miller. It was written this year, and is in reply to our letter 
of April 27, 1921. 

Senator McLean. Perhaps if we guarantee the embargo a new board 
ought to be provided. 

Senator Reed. Yes; and then that the new board ought to behave 
itself. 

Mr. Miller. Here are three shades which I have been dyeing for 
certain customers [exhibiting samples to the committee] — ^green, 
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gold, and brown. If I made these shades with domestic fast colors, 
they would cost me 50 cents for green, 44 cents for gold, and 60 cents 
for Drown, just for dyestufFs alone. 

I recently saw an article quoting the price of these same colors in 
Canada, and at which price the (westuffs on the shades mentioned 
would cost me — 24 cents per pound for the green, 22 cents per pound 
for the gold, 29 cents per pound for the brown. To put it another 
way, the man in my line of business in Canada would pay about half 
the price for his dyestufTs. The green dyestuff on a pound of art silk 
would cost him 26 cents per pound less; the gold dyestuff on a pound 
of art silk would cost him 22 cents per pound, and the brown dyestuff 
on a pound of art silk would cost him 31 cents per pound. This 
difference would go a long way toward making up the tariff protec- 
tion which our manufacturers have on these goods. 

In conclusion, I want to ask, is not the small dyer to be protected &s 
well as the million-dollar dyestuff corporation ? Is it fair to the dyer 
to make him carry six months' stock of dyes ? Under the tariff system 
that has alwaji^s been the importer's business. I recently took an 
order for dyemg a very considerable quantity of guaranteed fast 
colors; the contract is to last one year. 

How can I tell that the colors I should use will be available during 
the coming year; that under this system I will not be forced to sub- 
stitute something that I have not had sufficient time to try out? 
When a dyer gives such a broad guaranty as ours, he should not be 
Mndered in securing the necessary colors to make good. I have taken 
this contract with the sincere belief that Congress will not continue 
this system. Anv change in colors or any deficiency could very easily 
te rmnous both lor me and my business. 

Senator McLean. Who signed that letter from the War Trade 
Board that you read ? 

Mr. Miller. I can not tell you; I can give you the original. 

Senator McLean. I wish you would furnish the committee the 
name of the gentleman who wrote that letter. 

Mr. Miller. I will send you the letter down. 

Senator McLean. All right. 

(The original letter referred to is as follows :) 

War Trade Board, 
Washington, April 28, 1921. 
Atlas Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of April 27, 1921, on the subject of the price of 
poDsol yellow as compared to the price of indanthrene yellow G of foreign make, please 
t>e advised that a reasonable price within the meaning of the War Trade Board regula- 
tions is deemed to be the price for which a controlled commodity can be manufactured 
in an efficiently operated plant in the United States and sold with a fair profit to the 
producer, irrespective of the price for which the product may be obtained from abroad. 
In determining reasonable price, consideration is also given the economic conditions 
obtaining at present among the nations of the world, the present rate of exchange, and 
the difference in the cost of domestic manufewiture as compared to the cost of manufac- 
ture abroad. In consideration of all the foregoing, the price at this time for domestic 
made ponsol yellow is not regarded by the War Trade Board as being unreasonable. 
Very truly, yours. 

Bureau of Imports. 
By L. J. Robinson. 

The Chairman. The committee will now be glad to hear Mr. 
Hodshon. 
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STATEMENT OF A. A. HOD8HON, FELT-fiAT XANUFACriTKEK, 

DASBTTRYf CONN. 

The Chairman. State your full name. 

Mr. HoDSHON. My name is Alfred A. Hodshon. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Hodshon. I am a felt-hat manufacturer. 

The Chairman. You reside where ? 

Mr. Hodshon. At Danbury, Conn. 

The Chairman. Will you state as briefly as may be your vieirs ? 

Mr. Hodshon. I came here, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee, to explain the condition of the dyes as they related to 
fur felt hats. We make fur felt hats for men exclusively. That is all 
our business. And in making the fur felt hats, in the first place, we 
take rabbit's fur and form it into a fabric, which is felted tnrough a 
felting process to a very tight fabric, and also quite thick. Wnen 
you come to dye that fabric with dyes you have to have very level 
dying colors so that they will penetrate through this thick fabric, 
and also they must be fast to light, as there has been a general under- 
standing through the trade for years that if the hat f ^es they send 
it back to the manufacturer, and during the last period of tne war 
we have had a considerable number of hats returned to us for fading, 
and we have been trying to get colors that would hold fast to the 
light, and also give us level dyeing and penetrating that would make 
the hat a serviceable sightly nat. 

I will explain to you that after a hat is dved the hat goes through 
several processes of boiling water and finally comes to what we call 
the finishing process, where it is put out to dry onto a block and 
pounced with flint paper, and the surface is pounced off. So that no 
matter if you have the proper shade on the surface of your material, 
when you pounce it you would go down beneath that surface, and if 
your (iycs were not thoroughly penetrating level dyes you will get a 
mottled appearance. You do not get a good, clear color. 

So that has been one of our great troubles in getting dyes that 
would work properlv, and the embargo, of course, has stopped us 
from getting some of those dyes; in getting dyes before, of coiu^e, all 
we had to do if we wanted to trv a new dye and make a new color 
was to go to our dyehouse and tney had dyes in stock of almost any 
kind. 

Senator Watson. Imported ? 

Mr. Hodshon. Imported, of almost any kind we wanted to make 
samples out of, or make new shades of any kind; and we would go to 
the dyehouse and we would get dyes applicable to our requirements. 

Now, of coiu^e, we can not do that. We have to go through the 
War Trade Board in order to get om* request through for dyes, and 
it holds us up a long time. 

We started about three months ago to make some trials to get some 
colors that were fast; that is, we could put out to the trade and rely 
on; and we made some tests, and finally found some dealers that we 
thought we could do it with. They were imported colors, because we 
do not find we can do it with the colors that we buy here. We made 
those tests, and finally made some samples in our laboratories, and 
then we finally ordered some dyes. We ordered those dyes in Jime. 
We received a letter on July 26, and the letter says that '^ the consular 
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invoice is just received and dated July 4, which advises the shipment 
from abroad, and your order of June 14 and June 29/' 

We have not received those dves yet, and by the time we do 
receive them and make our samples we will be too late to get into 
the next season's trade with merchandise for this vear's busmess. 

Senator Smoot. Did I understand you to say that the American 
manufacturer can not make an ordinary black with a brown, or colors 
that you use upon hats that will penetrate clear through your raw 
stock i 

Mr. Hods HON. Understand that we use black. We get along pretty 
well with that. Of course, a large percentage of our dyes are Amer- 
ican-made dyes. It is where we get into the fancy shades that we 
fall down; for example, take the lighter brown shades and pearl 
shades. 

Senator Smoot. That is what I wanted to bring out, because I 
understand that the American manufacturer can manufacture just 
as good a black and just as fast a black and all the ordinary colors 
as fast as they are made any place in the world. 

Mr. HoDSHON. There is a difference in making stiff hats. We used 
to make what we called the full stiff hat; that is, the brim was stif- 
fened to such an extent that you could curl it anywhere you wished. 
It was stiffened with shellac with a hot iron, and it would stay any- 
where you put it without reinforcement with a wire around the edge. 
We would make those hats in almost any style. The hats that we 
really require for the genteel are more what we call full stiff hats. 
Those hats we dye witn a black thttt we used to get from Badische 
Soda Fabrik house, and we dyed in the felt previously to being 
stiffened. 

We never found a dye since that we could do that with. We had 
to change our methods of manufacturing stiff hats to dye them after 
stiffened, because the dyes wUl not hold and give you the colors, nor 
will they stand the process, but seemed to turn mostly all to a plum 
color, and we would get a plum shade, which we can not overcome, 
because, after the hat is stiffened, we use an alkah bath to clear 
the surface again of the shellac, and these hats that we made pre- 
viously we can not make them now. 

Senator McLean. I did not quite get at the fundamental reason 
for the delays in your foreign order for dyes. 

Mr. HoDSHON. Why, you have to go through certain requirements 
that delays the shipment. 

Senator McLean. Was that the case in this instance, or was it due 
to transportation difficulties ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. It was the case in any instance. I do not see how it 
could be overcome, because it would be impossible for us to go into 
foreign dyes — that is practically impossible, if we had to go through 
this rigmarole, because we would have to carry six months' supply 
of colors. 

Senator McLean. What I wanted to get at was, in this particular 
instance. Was it due to the delay in shipping ? 

Mr. Hodshon. I could not say. I can not tell you just where the 
delay comes in. We got the papers out and ordered the stuff by 
cable. It may be due to delayed shipping; that is, part of it delay 
in shipping. 
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Senator McLean. Then, wait a minute. You would be safer in 
your supply if aU dyes were made in this coimtry, would you not, 
if they were satisfactory dyes ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. Oh, yes. 

Senator Smoot. Would you prefer to buy American dyefe? 

Mr. HoDSHON. Oh, certainly. We buy all the American dyes we 
can. 

Senator McLean. That eliminates that delay in shipping which 
has always been bad. 

Mr. HoDSHON. Understand, when a window dresser takes a few hats 
out of stock and puts them into a window to show what he has, 
the first thing we tnow we get a box of hats back. These hats did 
not hold color, and one side of the hat was one color where it stood 
toward the sun, and the other side would be another color. That 
causes a lot of trouble. 

Senator McLean. How long have you experienced that trouble — 
biow many years ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. I can not say — ever since we started. Of course, 
if you go back you will have trouble again before we use these colors 
from Germany. But we have had hats on our roof for two months 
that have not faded aparticle. 

Senator McLean. That applies to a portion of fancy colored hats ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. Yes. 

Senator McLean. Just a small percentage of your product ? 

Mr. Hodshon. Just a small percentage of our business. It is a vital 
part of our business, an we get^ those colors when we need them, 
not three months afterwards; that is the idea. If our importer had 
those colors in stock we could go to him and get those colors and do 
our business and continue with our business. But if we had to wait 
this long, the opportunity has disappeared, the style has changed or 
has gone out. Besides, it requires us to carry prooably 10 times the 
amount in money of dyestuflFs in stock that we would have had under 
the other conditions. 

Senator Reed. We were talking a moment ago about the delay 
in this instance you have cited being due to a shipment. Of course, 
delays are always likely to occur in shipments, and I understand you 
to say that before you nad the embargo and when things were normal 
there were suppUes kept in this coimtry of all kinds of dyes, and you 
could get them, therefore, without the delay in transit. That is true ? 

Mr. Hodshon. That is true. 

Senator Reed. Now, your complaint is that, while you want to use 
American dyes and use them where you can get equally good dyes, 
there are some dyes that can not be made here in a way that is satis- 
factory to you. That is complaint No. 1 ? 

Mr. Hodshon. Yes. 

Senator Reed. And when you imdertake to get those dyes in 
from other coimtries, Germany or any other country where they are 
made, the dyes are not on hand in this country, and you must go 
to a board and file an application, and have the board pass upon the 
application, and after all that is done then order your dyes, and be 
subjected to the delay of getting them. That is the situation ? 

Mr. Hodshon. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Have you had any of your applications 
to the board denied ? 
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Mr. HoDSHON. Yes; we had one, I believe, for blue denied, and we 
have a continual trouble with that. We dye our hats mostly, we 
will say, in lots of 24 dozen, one color at a time, and during the proc- 
esses after the dyeing the felt washed out so that you would probably 
have to take out from one to three dozen out of that 24 dozen, and we 
either had to dye them over into a darker color or else sort them up 
into shades and use a dozen as you can. The dye does not stand the 
work. 

Senator Watson. What percentage of your dyes are made in 
America i 

Mr. HoDSHON. I should judge we use something like 75 or 80 per 
cent, blacks and anything we can get along with we use. But there 
are a lot of things — of course, in our business, novelties coimt a great 
deal, and we have tried to get out something new and you feUows 
want to wear and look a Uttle nobbier than the other fellow, and we 
can not do it as easily as if we were not restrained in getting materials. 

Senator Watson. In other words, when you ^o to this board 
you are subject to all the delays that you are subject to when you 
go to any governmental board ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. Yes. 

Senator Watson. That is a license system ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. Yes. 

Senator Watson. Or anything run by the Government ? 

Mr. HoDSHON. Yes. Besides that their experience is not our 
experience. A commission or board you go to has no technical 
knowledge of your business. There may be things in your business 
that do not apply to any other business at aU, and they may say this 
dye dyes a brown piece of yam or wool, and it may dye it all right, 
as there is nothing to penetrate. There is no trouble to dye those 
things with dyes, but if you come to get a thick, hard felt, and you 
have got to get the dye through there, you will have to have the dye 
that will do the work. 

Senator Watson. Mr. Chairman, while it is of some disadvantage 
to all these witnesses to come here, yet because of our presence being 
required in the Senate, I move that the committee rise until to- 
morrow morning. 

The Chairman. The committee will now stand adjourned until 
to-morrow at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet to-morrow, Thursday, August 4, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

Thursday, August 4, 1921. 

The conunittee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 312, 
Senate Office Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
FoUette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson, Calder, Sinunons, and 
Walsh. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order.. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to ask the chairman to close the 
hearings today at 12 o'clock, because we have an important bill to 
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vote upon, and I hope, in view of that fact, that all witnesses who 
testify will be as brief as possible, because we must have every Sena- 
tor there this afternoon. 

The Chairman. It is understood that under a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement the Senate is proceeding to consider, in limited 
speeches, and to vote, if possible, to-day upon a bill, and therefore the 
committee will be compelled to adjourn at 12 o'clock in order to 
permit the members to oe on the floor and vote on the frequent roll 
calls which will prevail during the afternoon. In view of that fact 
it is desirable for the witnesses, who are numerous, to make their 
statements as brief as possible, particularly in view of the fact that 
a subcommittee of this committee has already held voluminous 
hearings within a comparatively recent period, and also similar 
hearings have been hela by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. The matter has been quite fully argued 
and debated in the Senate. 

The committee will, at the special request of Admiral Smith, if he 
is present, proceed to hear him. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL W. STBOTHEB SMITH, UNITED STATES 

NAVY. 

Admiral Smith. The Secretary of the Navy has addressed to you 
a letter on the subject, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir; I have it. 

Admiral Smith. The only point that the Navy wishes to bring up 
is in regard to the preparation for war in having dye industries in 
this country that can supply war materials. 

The question resolves itself into either making a Government 
laboratory or encouraging private industries. A Government labo- 
ratory with a highly trained personnel would be a very expensive 
proposition, especiaJly in the evolution of gas warfare so absolutely 
essential. 

Before the war we were absolutely at the mercy of foreign countries, 
almost for everything, and imless we can keep ready at hand the 
means of quick preparation we will be at the mercy of any other 
foreign coimtry which is better prepared. 

Senator Smoot. Admiral, do you think a Government laboratory 
would be as expensive as it woula be to have an absolute embargo and 
allow any price to be paid for all of the dyes wanted in the united 
States ? 

Admiral Smith. I think it would, sir, because we would have to keep 
a Government laboratory for a great many years, but an embargo can 
be limited to a few years. 

Senator Smoot. I can not see any argument in that. If the em- 
bargo is for a few years, your laboratory could cease when the em- 
bargo ceased. 

Admiral Smith. But you would have to spend a great deal of money 
in building a laboratory and getting it started. 

Senator Smoot. But the American people would have to pay a great 
deal of money the other way. 

Admiral Smith. The main point that I have in mind is only having 
something at ready commana. That is all I am interested m. The 
means of doing it I leave to others. 
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The Chairman. What are the principal articles that the Navy 
Department is dependent upon in tnis connection ? 

Admiral Smith. The principal articles are gas-tar products and 
derivatives which are used in manufacturing explosives, and also 
the derivatives used in making toxic gases. 

Senator Smoot. How did you get along at the beginning of the 
war ? Upon whom did you depend then ? 

Admiral Smith. We had not developed gas warfare then. 

Senator Smoot. Upon whom are you depending now ? 

Admiral Smith. We are depending now upon the Army. 

Senator Smoot. The Army is doing it to-aay ? 

Admiral Smith. The Army is doing it to-day in a way. 

Senator Smoot. You want the Army to cease now ? 

Admiral Smith. Oh, no, sir. Gen. Fries will tell you all that. 
He is thoroughly famihar with that end of the game. 

The Chairman. If the Army gets along without this embargo, 
why can not you get along without it ? . 

Admiral Smith. We can. If the Army can get along without we 
can do it, sir. 

Senator Smoot. What has the embargo done to assist the Army 
in any way in this chemical warfare development ? 

Admiral Smith. Nothing that I know of, so far. 

Senq,tor Smoot. Then, why does not the Army proceed just as 
they have in the past ? 

Admiral Smith. I do not think the Army can keep up and manufac- 
ture enough or keep a sufficient staff to supply war materials when 
a war comes. 

Senator McCumber. About all the Army can do is simply to make 
experiments ? 

Admiral vSmith. That is all, sir. 

Senator McCumber. It can not produce on any great scale, and 
you would need other factories if they were suddenly called upon to 
produce upon a large scale ? 

Admiral Smith. If we were suddenly called upon to produce 
upon a large scale the Army could not touch it. 

Senator Dillingham. And that is the thought that you wish to 
impress upon the committee, is it ? 

Admiral Smith. Yes, sir; that we absolutelv need these materials 
•in time of war and some method to produce tnem 

Senator Smoot. And if we have a war 50 years from now you 
think we ought to have an embargo for 50 years ? 

Admiral Smith. Oh, no, sir; just long enough to encourage the 
industries to build up. 

Senator Smoot. Tnat will be 50 years. 

Admiral Smith. That is a subject that I am not famihar with, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Senator, they have never asked over five years. 

Senator Smoot. No, but they asked first for a certain length of 
time, and they will ask in this Dili for a certain length of time. 

Senator Watson. If they could develop in the next five years as 
much as they have in the last three, tney would soon have this 
business on a sound basis ? 

Achniral Smith. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that all. Admiral ? 

Admiral Smith, That is all. 
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The Chairman. Dr. Edgar F. Smith, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, desires to be heard, the Chair is informed. 
Dr. Smith does not respond. 
The next gentleman is Gen. Fries. 

STATEMENT OF BBIG. GEN. AMOS A. FBDSS, CHIBF OF THE 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Gen. Fries. Mr. Chairman and other members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, I have here a chart that was drawn up about a 
year ago 

Senator Watson. Give your name, please, and your experience in 
this matter. 

Gen. Fbies. Amos A. Fries, brigadier general, chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

Senator Watson. When did you become chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service ? 

Gen. Fries. I became chief of the Chemical Warfare Service in 
France on or about August 17, 1917, and continued as chief of the 
service in France throu^out the war. 

Senator Watson. Cmef of the Chemical Service in France through- 
out the entire war % 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir; returning to the United States just before 
Christmas in 1918. 

Senator Watson. What have you been doing since % 

Gen. Fries. I have been on duty with the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice; partly in Washington and partlv in command of Edgewood 
Arsenal, and, since March 1, 1920, Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the United States Army. 

Senator Watson. When was the Chemical Warfare Service estab- 
lished in connection with the Army % 

Gen. Fries. It was established m France definitely on September 
3, 1917. I was put in charge a couple of weeks before that. 

Senator Watson. And before that there had been no such thing 
in connection with the American Army, had there ? 

Gen. Fries. There had not. 

As I started to say before, I have a chart here which was drawn 
up a year ago to show the relations between war gas and dyes, ex- 
plosives, and pharmaceuticals or medicines. It was drawn up for^ 
an exhibit in New York City but serves admirably the purpose of 
illustrating why the War Department is interested in the coal-tar 
industry. 

As you know, from coking coal or making illuminating gas you get 
coal tar, and you distill that and get these crudes of wiuch we give 
onlv five here, there being five others. 

Senator Dillingham. General, I suggest that your chart will not 
appear in the record. 

Senator Watson. Name them, please. 

Gen. Fries. Benzene, toluene, xylene, phenol, naphthalene, and 
five others. These are put on here because they show clearly what 
are essential, and the others were omitted because they would have 
complicated the chart. 

AQ of our war high explosives, most of our war gases, many of our 
most important medicines, and our photographic chemicals, all of 
which are essential in war, come either directly from these coal-tar 
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crudes or in combination with other chemicals. For instance, trini- 
trotoluol, which is the only explosive now used in war by anj nation, 
so far as they have a sufficient quantity of it. Before that it was all 
picric acid, or some compound of it, which comes from phenol by 
nitrating. 

We have shown here how these crudes are made into dyes. Tol- 
uene is made into dyes and made into high explosives, and the picric 
acid in the same way and mto medicines also. We have shown only 
one group here, acetanilid; but there are a number of groups coming 
from benzene and aniline dyes also from carbolic acid. 

We make chloro-picrin directly from the bleach, itself made from 
chlorine, and picric acid, and it is one of the most important war gases 
that we have. 

Phosgene is another one of our most important war gases. The 
Germans learned how to make it and use it. They knew how to 
make it, because they used it directly in making dyes, and it is so 
used in this coimtry now. We have sold a good deal of our surplus 
phosgene to dye makers. 

In that connection, the first phosgene that was made here was 
made in a chemical plant at Niagara Falls. They had about the only 
information, outside of Frank Hemmingway, who w s engaged in 
chemical production in New Jersey. 

Senator Smoot. To whom do you refer when you say '^we'^ ? 

Gen. Fries. The Chemical Warfare Service. 

Senator Smoot. The Chemical Warfare Service got up this diagram ? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. From what Germany was already doing ? 

Gen. Fries. Well, from what Germany was doing and also what 
we had done, and to show, also, what we were going to have to do 
in the future if we keep prepared on this question, , 

From the phosgene ayes were made puch as yellows, violets, blues, 
and in that way, while it was not a coal-tar product, it entered right 
into the manufacture of dyes. 

We are interested in the medicine side of this question tremen- 
dously, and in photographic chemicals as well as the dyes ; but the 
dyes are the most important in a commercial way. Hence, if that is 
kept up the others rather follow. In fact, the development of the 
medicinal parts of these coal-tar products followed the development 
of dyes, even in Germany. Before the war, according to the TariflF 
Commission's report of 1915, there were only seven concerns engaged 
in making dyes in this country. In the 1920 report, after six years 
of total embargo, there are shown 82. 

Senator Curtis. Right there : The seven to which you refer were 
making a very limited number of dyes ? 

Gen. Fries. A very limited number; and they were using a great 
deal of intermediates, which are the next step after the crudes, and 
even crudes imported from Germany. We had a very small coal-tar 
industry, although we had milUons of pounds going to waste in the 
old-fasnioned cokc ovens ; 

When the war came on the United States could not get enough 
high explosives from toluene. It could not manufacture any war 
gases, scarcely, imtil it began to build its own plants. The Chemicall 
Warfare Service started m with the hope oi getting the chemica 
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plants to make those war gases. Their plants were not large enough. 
They were already overburdened with war orders, and notwithstand- 
ing that they had been increasing some of their facilities for the two 
years that they had been working for the Allies on some of those 
things, the Government had to build tremendous factories through- 
out the country. Even then, 'as I said before, some of our very 
first phosgene was made in chemical works at Niagara Falls and 
another at Boundbrook, N. J., the Frank Hemmingway Co. The 
chloropicrin was manufactured in a concern at Stamford, Conn., 
whQe the Dow Chemical Works made some of our first mustard gas, 
but even in those cases the Government had to help build additional 
plants in those places. Those plants not being able to meet the 
needs, the Government started in and built some other plants, 
notably one at Edgewood Arsenal, which we now have in condition 
for use, at a cost of $35,000,000, and several others costing many, 
many millions more. At the same time the Ordnance Department 
built tremendous plants. 

Senator Watson. Where is that $35,000,000 plant 1 

Gen. Fries. Twenty miles beyond Baltimore, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Senator Watson. Is it still operating ? 

Gen. Fries. We are operating the research part of it, which is 
the only thing we can operate. 

Senator Smoot, You can not dispose of your products, and the 
Government does not want them to-day ? 

Gen. Fries. We could make a lot of products which we could 
dispose of, but it is not the Govemmenrs intention to engage in 
business. We could make chlorine and bleach and even phosgene 
for sale. 

Senator Calder. Is it the War Department's desire to maintain 
and retain that plant ? 

Gen. Fries, it is, until such time as we have so completely devel- 
oped the coal-tar industry that we can afford to abandon it. As a 
matter of fact, to-day we would have to depend on that plant for a 
large part of our war gases, because we have not the plants through- 
out the country and the trained personnel to do it. Even now, if 
we started those plants, we would have to call on the coal-tar industry 
and other chemical industries for probably three or four or five 
hundred chemists and chemical workers and chemical operators to 
put that plant into operation. 

Senator Watson. How many expert chemists have you now in 
connection with the Chemical Warfare Service ? 

Gen. Fries. We have about 150 or 160, but they are almost 
entirely on research and development. We are doing those things 
which we can not get any college or research institutions to do. 
There are certain researches and developments in connection with 
poisonous gases that the college and other institutions do not want 
to take up. 

Senator Smoot. Do I understand that the Government made these 
researches and provided the data so that the necessary war materials 
could be manunictured in this country ? 

Gen. Fries. A considerable part of them. We sent a good deal 
of it over from France. We had very little information here. One 
'^f the most important duties I had, as Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
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Service in France, in the early days, was to get this information and 
transmit it over by officers and men, which we did in many cases, or 
by letter, to the United States. They got much additional informa- 
tion on phosgene in addition to that wnich they got in the Oldbury 
Chemic^ Works and the Frank Hemmingway Chemical Works. 

Senator Smoot: Did the information come here through the 
Government? 

Gen. Fries. Not all of it. Part of our information on the manu- 
facture of chloropicrin came from private parties; and as to the 
phosgene part of it, the very first that we got came from the Oldbury 
Chemical Works at Niagara Falls. Mr. Lidbury, in particular, took 
an interest in it, and also Frank Hemmingway, at Bound Brook, N. J. 
The Government added to it just as soon as we could get the informa- 
tion, because it was not in existence in this country in sufficient 
amoimt to do the work. 

We were also short, in France, of personnel. We could not get 
trained chemists enough for field use. We have a great deal of use 
for chemists right out in the field. 

One instance illustrates that clearly. In the fight in which the 
marines were engaged at Belleau Wooas, a report came back to corps 
headquarters that the Germans were using a new gas and they did 
not mow just what to do. One of the ablest men I had, a chemist, 
was sent there and rushed into the thickest of the fight, clear through 
the area, and was able to report to them that it was no new gas; 
that it was the same gas they had been using and that our gas masks 
were a protection against it. 

That mformation was of very great importance to that conmoiand 
and the whole division operating around there. We will need more 
irien of that kind in a future war. We could not get enough of them 
in France. 

Senator Watson. How many poisonous gases did you send abroad 
during the war that were made m America ? 

Gen. Fries. We sent out four or five. Of course, chlorine was 
sent abroad. It was used as a poisonous gas in cloud gas, but now it 
is not really considered a poisonous gas, oeing much less poisondus 
than many others. We sent abroad some mustard gas, a gi^eat deal 
of chloropicrin and a^eat deal of phosgene. 

Senator Watson. Had any of those been made in the United 
States before the war? 

Gen. Fries. Not at aU. There was a little experimental work in 
the laboratories with phoi^ene. 

Senator La Follette. To what extent had it been made outside 
of this coimtry before the war? 

Gen. Fries, Phosgene had been made to a considerable extent in 
Germany. 

Senator La Follette. How about the others that you name'd ? 

Gen. Fries. I*do not think chloropicrin had been made to any 
extent at all. Mustard gas had not. 

It is interesting in connection with the dye question to note that 
the Germans used one of the iuCTedients that they finally made 
mustard gas from in photographic diemical work, allied with the coal- 
tar products, and were able to make mustard gas rather quickly, 
after they decided to make it, by a method whi3i had been known, 
since 1886. We could not make it by that method, and never did. 
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because we had not developed that part of our photographic or coal- 
tar industry. So we had to introduce an entirely new method de- 
veloped chemically by Prof. William A.Pope, of England, and by the 
Usine du Rhone, a aye plant in France, where it was first worked 
up. It was later perfected by Levenstein, a dye manufacturer of 
England. The process that we are now using is practically the 
latter's. 

The result was that through oiu* not having that information, which 
the Germans had in making these products for dyes and photographic 
chemicals, it was eleven and a half months after -the Germans began 
using mustard gas before we could fire any back at them. It is 
probable that had we had this industry developed we would have 
saved several months and a good many lives. 

Senator Smoot. Germany is not making any of those gases at the 
present time, is she ? 

Gen. Fries. Presumably not; unless perhaps she is making phos- 
gene for dyes. 

Senator Smoot. That would be the only thing. 

Gen. Fries. And also chloro-picrin is used to some extent directly 
in making dyes, and she can make some of that. 

Senator Smoot. But there is very little demand for it' in the world 
to-day, is there not ? 

Gen. Fries. Comparatively Uttle. 

Senator Smoot. Of course, you will not make any until there is a 
demand ? 

Gen. Fries. No, sir. But every one of these plants that are making 
dyes or medicine^ or photograp&c chemicals or perfumes or any o1 
these other products tnat come from coal tar can oe turned, in a few 
weeks, into explosive plants. If we have not those plants, then we 
have got to build huge plants such as we built during the war; and 
in the next war we wfll not have time for it. 

Senator Watson. Germany, before the war, had made explosives. 

Gen. Fries. Extensively. 

Senator Watson. And they were all a product of the dye industry? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. They made the same explosives that we made in 
this country, did they not ? 

. Gen. Fries. We made more dynamite from nitroglycerine than 
anything else, and we made very little trinitrotoluol because we had 
not the by-product to make it from. We went so far during the 
war, in order to get this toluene, as to rob the illuminating gases of 
New York Citv, to a very great extent, to get enough toluene to make 
the trinitrotoluol. Before that most of the countries were using 
picric acid or some picric-acid compound. For instance, that was the 
explosive dunnite of the United States, the lyddite of England, the 
meUinite of France, and the shimose of the Japanese, 

We are interested because we believe that without a complete 
development of the coal-tar industry we can not be nationally pre- 
pared in case we have to be, and we will not have time in the future 
to build great plants such as the one at Edgewood. Even if we keep 
that up we are going to have to depend upon these industries for the 
trained personnel to operate with. We could operate now in 48 
hours if we could get the trained men^ but we have got to draw them 
from these other sources. 
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We have felt that the embargo was a success during the war, in 
building up this industrjr from, say, 7 plants to 82, and that if it had 
done that during this time, the embargo, continued for some time, 
would eventually develop our industry to the point where we would 
toe making practicaUy all the dyes that Germany is making and we 
would be utuizing all of the coal-tar products. In other words, before 
I hey do that they have got to change over many beehive coke ovens 
I o those that will save the coal tar. 

Senator Smoot. General, if the industry can be protected by a rate 
of duty, you have no love for the embargo, have you ? 

Gen. Fries. Not at all. 

Senator Smoot. All you want, you say, is that the coal-tar products 
• rom which explosives and the necessities in the United States are 
made in case we get into another war have sufficient protection to en- 
•ible the amount to be made that the Government would require? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. But looking at it from the result before the 
^var, when we had a duty on dyes and when we had made practically 
lo progress, and looking at the progress we made under the six or 
seven year embargo due to the war, which' was a total embargo-, it 
Nvould seem the part of wisdom, to me, to continue that embargo long 
enough to develop the other 40 per cent of these coal-tar products and 
the other 500 or 600 dyes that are not made in this country. 

Senator Smoot. You know that the rate of duty was rather low 
on dyes; that is, the rate was put upon the dyes in the Underwood 
bill according to the request made by the dye manufacturers of the 
United States. At that time they had no idea or thought of making 
oxplosives for the Government of the United States. That came 
about on account of the war. But there is no question in mv mind — 
there may be in the mind of others — that 90 per cent of all of these 
can be protected by a rate of duty; and I am perfectly willing to 
p:ive them a rate of duty, but am opposed to any embargo. 

Gen. Fries. So far as I have been able to investigate it and talk 
with those I thought well informed, I do not see how a duty, unless 
it were a hundred per cent of the American cost, would keep them out. 

Senator Smoot. I would rather do that than have an embargo. 

Gen. Fries. I have been told, and I think I am not violating any 
confidence, by Mr. Secretary Hoovfer within the last 10 days that 
tlie Germans nad enough dyes to flood this country in a few weeks, 
><) that the industry could not recover in a couple of years. 

Senator Smoot. I have here a statement of the amount of dyes 
N\ liich have been made in Germany and the amount that they have 
on hand. Whether it is correct or not I can not say, but I am 
•.■•>ing to find out. 

ikm. Fries. We know this. Senator, that the plants manufactur- 

FiL^ coal-tar products and dyes and medicines and the like can be 

■ adily turned into high-explosive and war-gas plants. Justas theGer- 

. M jins made great extensions to their pla nts in the war, just so tbey can 

iuithhI back into dye-making. We have pretty good evidence 

lat many of the German dye plants have been busy because that is 

<■ only use to which they can oe put. They would not use them for 
'. <'Xj)lsives now 

"^fiiator Curtis. Right there, before you pass on, did not the 

: l.'Tice show that before the war Germany was producing over 
•"T cent of the dyes of the world? 
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Gen. Fries. Yes, sir; very close to that. And it was just for that 
reason, in my opinion, that she was enabled to produce the powders 
and high explosives and the war gases and her medicines — ^which 
are tremendously important in war — on a quantity basis which 
enabled her to fight that war against the world for four and one-half 
years. I do not think there was any other way she could have done 
it at all. 

Another thing that appeals to me in regard to the embargo was 
that we are expecting to have a disarmament conference m this 
country in the next few months. The nations that will interest us 
most in this conference have already put embaigoes on the impor- 
tation of dyes. Those nations are England, France, Italy, and 
Japan; and, looking at it from a preparedness standpoint, it looks to 
me as if that would be the safest thing for us to try; and since I 
appeared before this committee about two vears ago 1 have received 
a report from the British mission appointea right after the armistice 
to investigate the chemical plants m the occupied territory. There 
are some parts of this that have such an important bearing on this 
(question, and apparently such an important bearing on the con- 
sideration of the question by England, that I am going to take about 
five minutes to read a part of it. The first statement I will read is: 

Some years before the war, a combination was formed by the Bayer, Badische and 
A. G. F. A. Companies, and somewhat later a second group was formed which included 
Meister Luciu and Brunin^, Casella and Kalle. During the war, these two groups 
amalgamated, and the Greisheim Elektron« Weiler ter Meer, Leonhardt, and other 
smaller companies entered the combination, which is known as the I. G. Tt was 
largely owing to the efforts of this combination that Germany was enabled to continue 
the war in spite of the blockade. The I. G. works produced the bulk of the Bathetic 
anmionia and nitric acid needed for the production of fertilizers and explosives, all 
the poison gas (with the exception of some chlorine and phosgene), and a large pro- 
portion of the mgh explosives. 

Under the heading ''Explosives'' that committee states [read- 
mgl: 

No arrangements appear to have been made prior to the outbreak of war to utilize 
the resources of any of the dye factories for war purposes, and on mobilization their 
chemists were called up for mihtary service. After the battle of the Mame the Govern- 
ment realized the need for expanding the output of explosives and most of the chemi- 
cal works were producing small quantities by the end of 1914. The deniand made 
on them increased during 1915, but it was not until 1916 that plans were laid down to 
assist in the enormous production of explosives required by the Hindenburg pro- 
gram. Most of the big extensions of the synthetic ammonia and of the nitric and sul- 
phuric acid plants date from this time, many chemists being released from the army 
and the scientific staff of some of the works being augmented. A standard plant 
used for tho manufactmre of dyes was converted for the production of explosives with 
remarkable speed; for instance, at Leverkusen a T. N. T. plant producing 250 tons 
per month was put into operation in 6 weeks. 

This bears out my statement that these plants are available for 
turning into explosives, war-gas, or medicine plants. 
The statement is also made [reading! : 

At first chlorine and phosgene were the main requirements, but afterwards a variety 
of organic substances were employed, all of which were made by the factories of the 
I. G. combination. Many of these substances were new and difficult to prepare, and 
rapid production was only possible owing to the speed with which the peace organiza- 
tion of the dye factories could be utilized for this purpose. 

I would like to add right here that more important really than 
the plant is the trained personnel. [Reading:] 

When the Grovemment wished to introduce a new gas, a conference of the various 
firms was held at Berlin to determine how the manufacture should be subdivided 
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in order to use existing plants to the best advantage. For instance, the initial stages 
of the. manulsicture of mustard gas were carried out at Ludwigshafen and the final 
stage at Leverkusen. 

Senator Watson. Do vou know many chemists of long years' 
training Germany had before the war ? 

Gen. Fries. I do not know. But in the reports of the Tariff 
Commission they state that beginning m the seventies Germany 
began an intensive research program. It was just about that time 
they learned they could make all of these dyes, and they began an 
intensive research program which they continued, for, say, 20 years, 
until the early nineties. Then during the nineties they put in their 
main efforts to developing processes for manufacturing and, follow- 
ing that, about 1900, thev began to push their sales throughout the 
world. So that they had. these hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
chemists working, beginning away back in 1873. 

Senator Watson. And as they developed the dye on one side by 
adding a little of some chemical or by taking away a little of some 
chemical, they could make an explosive, and over on the other side 
they could make a medicine ? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. So that nearly all of these coal-tar medicines 
came from research work in the German industries ? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir; and mustard gas came into being in just that 
way, because Victor Meyer in 1886 discovered mustard gas and 
worked with it until he found it produced these burns that were pro- 
duced during the war, and he had to quit working with it. It was 
undoubtedly at the same period of tmie that the investigation I 
spoke of a while ago, beginning in the seventies, that Germany dis- 
covered mustard gas and a number of other compounds as well as 
most of the gases employed toward the end of the war. 

The Chairman. Wnat were you quoting from, General ? 

Gen. Fries. I am quoting from the Report of the British Mission 
Appointed to Visit Enemy Chemical Factories in the Occupied Zone 
Engaged in the Production of Mimitions of War. 

Senator Smoot. General, you put the whole of it in. 

Senator Watson. Yes; do not read it all, but put it in. 
• The CHAIRMAN. How long is it ? 

Senator Smoot. It would be best to have it all in. 

The Chairman. Very well; let it be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Gen. Fries. I just want to read the summation of these recom- 
mendations. [Reading :] 

Further, the members of the mission are of opinion that the attention of the Govern- 
ment should be drawn to the military importance of developing and consolidating 
the chemical industry of Great Britain. The points requiring immediate consider- 
ation are : 

(1) The speedy erection of factories on an adequate scale for the production of 
ammonia and nitric acid from the nitrogen of the air by means of the Haber process, 
in order to render this country independent of imported nitrate. 

(2) The provision of factories on an adequate scale for the production of dye-stuffs 
and pharmaceutical products. 

(3) Action to obtain the requisite security for the chemical industry during the 
period of its development. 

(4) The provision of facilities for obtaining new materials such as potash, alcohol, 
and benzene under conditions favorable to the industry. 
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(The report referred to is as follows :) 

Report of the British Mission Appointed to Visit Enemy Chemical Factories 
IN THE Occupied Zone Enqaqed in the Production op Munitions op War, 
February, 1919. 

members of the BRITISH mission. 

Brig. Gen. H. Hartley, C. C. W. D., Mr. F. H. Oarr, Capt. A. C. G. Egerton, Lieut. 
H. G. Greenwood, Dr. H. Levinstein, Mr. W. Macnab, Mr. A. W. Tangye, Mr. S. I 
Levy, secretary. 

DELEGATES OF ALLIED GOVERNMENTS WHO ACCOMPANIED THE MISSION IN THE BRITISH 

ZONE. 

Lieut. Col. C. W. Steese, Ordnance, United States Army; Lieut. Col. J. F. Norris, 
Chemical Warfare Service, United States Army; Maj. T. W. Sill, Chemical Warfare 
Service, United States Army; Capt. R. D. McGrath, Chemical Warfare Service, 
United States Army; Capt. J. W. Martin, Ordnance, United States Army; Lieut. H. J. 
Himmelein, Ordnance, United States Army. 

Italian: Capt. C. Mazetti, Lt. I. Cardoso, Lt. M. Malvano, Sig. M. Bonelli, Sig. M. 
Peirsel. 

French: Col. M. Marqueyrol (Direction des Poudres), Comm. M. Chaud, Mens. T. 
Sordes, Mens. N. Simon. 

Belgian: Capt. M. Janlet. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The mission was appointed to visit German chemical factories in the zone occupied 
by the Allies which had been engaged in the production of munitions of war. It 
was instructed to obtain information as to the methods of manufacture, capacity, 
and output of plant, and present stocks of explosives, poison gas, and the initial 
products used m their production. The mission left London on January 29 and 
spent from February 1 until February 14, inclusive, in visiting the important chemical 
and explosive works in the British zone and the chief chemical works in the French 
and Belgian zones as follows: 

BRITISH ZONE. 

1. Farben-fabriken vorm. Friedrich Bayer-Leverkusen and Dormagen. 

2. Rheinische-Westfaelische Sprengstoff Aktien Gesellschs^t, Coln-Troisdorf. 

3. Chemische Fabriken Griesheim Elektron-Wissdorf. 

4. Carbonite Aktien Gesellschaft-Schlebusch. 

5. Rheinische Dynamitfabrik-Opladen. 

6. Rheinische Sprengkapsel una Zundhutchen Fabrik, G. m. b. H.-Kupforsteg. 

BELGIAN ZONE. 

7. Chemische Fabriken vorm. Weiler ter Meer-Uerdingen. 

FRENCH ZONE. 

8. Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius und Bruning, Hochst am Main. 

9. Kalle & Co., Biebrich. 

10. Verein, Chem. Fabriken, Mainz-Mombach. 

11. Basische Anilin und Sodafabrik, Ludwigshafen and Oppau. 

The usual procedure was first to have a general view of a factory in order to get an 
idea of its layout and prewar capacity, and of the way in which this had been utilized 
and extended for war purposes. Afterwards the mission divided into three sections 
in order to get details of the war productions, as follows: 

Initial products (e. g., sulphuric acid, nitric acid, ammonia, chlorine, caustic soda;* 
Mr. Tangye, Lieut. Greenwood, Capt. Egerton. 

Explosives: Mr. Macnab, Mr. Levy. 

Poison gas: Dr. Levinstein, Mr. Carr. 

The information obtained by each section has been embodied in the present report. 

In some cases considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining accurate details 
of manufacture, especially as regards substances which have a peace value, and the 
information must be accepted ^\ith some reserve on this account, although it was 
checked by cross-examination of the officials concerned, and by a careful examination 
of the plant admittedly employed for war purposes. 

As a result of its visit, tne mission has obtained valuable information as to the 
methods of manufacture of explosives and poison gases employed by the enemy, and 
of the initial products necessary for their production. It was also aole to form a clear 
impression of the military value of the German chemical industry. 
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Some years before the war a combination was formed by the Bayer, Badische and 
A. G. F. A. companies, and somewhat later a second group was formed which included 
Meister Lucius and Briining, Oasella and Kalle. During the war these two groups 
amalgamated, and the Griesheim Elektron, Weiler ter Meer, Leonhardt, and other 
smaller companies entered the combination, which is known as the I. G. It was 
largely owing to the efforts of this combination that Germany was enabled to continue 
the war in spite of the blockade. The I. G. works produced the bulk of Uie synthetic 
ammonia and nitric acid needed for the production of fertilizers and explofflves, all 
the poison gas (with the exception of some chlorine and phosgene), and a large pro- 
portion of the high explosives. 

The following are the more important works of the I. G. which were not visited, as 
they are outside of the occupied zone: 

Factories of the Aktien Gesellschaft fur Anilin-fabrikation. 

Factories of the Griesheim Elektron Gesellschaft. 

Factory of the Bayer Company at Elberfeld. 

Factory of the Badische Company at Merseburg . 

Factory of Casella & Co., Mainkur, near Frankmrt. 

Factory of Leonhardt & Co., Muhlheim, near Frankfurt. 

A summary of the information obtained as to the war production of the factories 
visited is given under the headings of initial products, explosives, and poison gases. 

INITIAL PRODUCTS FOR MANUFACTURE OF EXPLOSIVES AND POISON GASES. 

The principal material concerned are ammonia, nitric add, sulphuric acid, and 
chlorine, and it was on the output of tiiiese that the war production of chemical muni- 
tions depended. The expansion of output by tiie factories of the I. G. combination 
during the war is shown by the following tables: 





Ammonia (metric tons NH3 per day). 






m 


1914 


1918 


Oppau 




25 

Nil. 


250 


Iferseburg - - 


400 








Total 


25 


650 







Nitric add (metric tons 100 per cent add per day). 



Leverkusen 

Hochst 

Oppaa 

Ludwigshafen.. 
Weiler ter Meer 

Total 



Oppau has the power to produce now 500 tons HNOj daQy, still retaining sufficient 
ammonia to supply the output at Hochst. 






Sulphuric add (metric tons 100 per cent add per day). 


• 






1914 


1918 


LeverkQsen 


340 

224 

275 

48 


470 


Hachst 


280 


Tindwirahafeii--- xx..wx*. .^^x.^xx.. ^x x x .x.-xxxx ^ 


410 


Weiler ter Meer - 


60 








Total 


887 


1,220 







Meister, Lucius & Bruning have also erected a large new plant at Hdchst, which 
has not yet started and was not examined. 

The Bayer Co. has erected at Dormagen a large vitriol plant equal to 250 tODB 
per day. 
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Chlorine (metric tons per day). 








1914 


1918 


Le verkii sen 


20 

4 

13 


20 


Hdckst 


g 


Ludwleshafen - 


35 






Total 


37 


63 








EXPLOSIVES. 







No arrangements appear to have been made prior to the outbreak of war to utilize 
the resources of any oi the dye factories for war purposes, and on mobilization their 
chemists were called up for military service. After the battle of the Marne the Gov- 
ernment realized the need for expanding the output of explosives, and most of the 
chemical works were producing small quantities by the ena of 1914. The demands 
made on them increased during 1915, but it was not until 1916 that plans were laid 
down to assist in the enormous production of explosives required by the Hindenburg 
programme. Most of the big extensions of the synthetic ammonia and of the nitric 
and sulphuric acid plants date from this time, many chemists being released from the 
Army and the scientific staff of some of the works being augmented. ( A standardized 
plant used for the manufacture of dyes was converted for the production of explosives 
with remarkable speed; for instance, at Leverkiisen a T. N. T. plant producing 250 
tons per month was put into operation in six weeks.) 

The following table shows the amounts produced in the factories visited: 

High explosives and intermediates. 



[Qufintities of intermediates 


are shown only where these were not converted to finished explosives in th 
producing works. (xMetric tons per week).] 


Factory. 
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Dinitrodlphenylami ne. 
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Leverkiisen 






,250 




150 


40 






»3 




Dormacen 






uoo 






UrdinKen 




60 

140 

25 


"so" 


75 
200 


(«) 














Hochst 


500 










30 


"V25* 


SU 


Ludwigshafen 




15 


200 


35 






Oppau 


200 












Wiesdorf 






120 
J 50 


















Schlebusch 


100 













































^ For 3 months only. 
« Small. 



* For one year. 

* For 3 months only. 



Other intermediates: Ludwigshafen, sodium benzene sulphonate, 100 tons per week. 
Other explosives: Schlebusch, hexanitrodiphenylsulphide, 15 tons per week. 

Propellant explosives, detonating substances^ etc. 
[Metric tons per week.) 



Factory. 


Nitro- 
cellu- 
lose 
powder. 


Diethyl 

diphe- 

nyl- 

urea. 


Diphe- 

nyl- 
amine. 


Nitro- 
glyc- 
erin. 


Cordite 
paste. 


Dyna- 
mite. 


Tetryl. 


Fulmi- 
nate. 


Lead 
azide 


Urdingen 




35 


7 














Kupperst eg 












0.7 
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Troisdorf 
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6 


0.7 


Schlebusch 






21 
75 
50(7) 


40 
35 
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Opladen 
















Wiesdorf 


















1 
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POISOK OA8. 

At first chlorine and phosgene were the main requirements, but afterwards a 
variety of organic substances were employed, all of which were made by the factories 
of the 1 . G. combination. Many of these substances were new and difficult to prepare, 
and rapid production was only possible owing to the speed with which the peace 
organization of the dye factories could be utilized for this purpose. When the Gov- 
ernment wished to introduce a new gas, a conference of the various firms was held at 
Berlin to determine how the manufacture should be subdivided in order to use exist- 
ing plant to the best advantage. For instance, the initial stages of the manufacture 
of mustard gas were carried out at Ludwigshafen and the final stage at Leverkusen. 
The following table shows the production of gas and intermediate products in the 
various factories visited : 

Output of finished poison gases from various works. 



Chlorine 

Do 

Do 

Phosgene 

Do 

Disphosgene 

Do.: :.... 

Chlorpicrin 

Do 

Xylyl bromide 

Brom acetone 

Brom acetone 

Brom ethyl 

Methyl ketone 

Phenyl carbylamine diloiine. 

Mustard gas 

Dipbenylchlorarsine 

Diphenylcyanoarsine 

Etnyldichforarsine 

Dichlormethyl ether 

Dibrom metnyl ether 



Factory. 



Leverkusen . . , 

H6chst 

Ludwigshafen 
Leverkttsen . . 
Ludwigshafen 
Leverkflsen . . 

Hochst 

Leverkusen . . . 

Hochst 

Leverkusen . . , 
do 



HSchst. 



do. 

Leverkiisen . 

\H6chst 

do 

do 

do 



Monthly output 
(metric tons). 



Average. 



600 
240 
860 



288 
"i39 
■*45 



19 
65 



150 

78 
26 

7 



Maxi- 
mum. 



45 

124 
300 

300 

150 
51 
29 



Total pro- 
duction (if 
known). 







1,261 

30 

621 

300 


38,600 
i6,*682" 


266 
200 


3,616 


101 
60 


1,127 


20 





685 

721 
14,500 

3,000 

1,092 

233 

69 



Date of 
commencement. 



Prior to war. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June, 1915. 
September, 1916. 
July, 1916. 
August, 1916. 
March, 1915. 
Early 1916. 

April, 1915. 

March, 1917. 

Before July, 1917. 
/May, 1917. 
\ February, 1918. 

August, 1917. 

September, 1917. 

April, 1917. 



1 Estimated from capacity of plant. Probably the same quantity was produced at some other factory 
as the output of Thiodiglycol from Ludwigshafen would suffice for this 

Output of intermediate products for poison gas manufacture. 



Finished gas. 



Phenyl carbylamine 

dichloride. 
Mustard gas 



Dipbenylchlorarsine 
Do 



£thyldichl(»Brsine ■ 



Intermediate 
products. 



Phenyl mustard oil 
Thiodiglycol 



Phenyl arsenic acid 

Diphenyl arsenic 

acid. 
Ethyl arsenious 

oxide. 



Total putput 
(metric tons). 



Not obtained 

7,026 

1,600 
1,200 
4,800 

840 



{ 



Place of production. 



Kalle , 

Ludwigshafen 

....do 

Kalle 

Leverkusen ^. . 

Ludwigshafen. 



Destination of interme- 
diate products. 



Hdchst. 



one 



Leverkusen. and 

other factory. 
Unknown. 

Do. 
Probably A. G. F. A., 

Berlin. 
Hdchst. 



1 In addition Hdchst produced 3,000 tons of diphenyl chlor- and cyanarsines from own intermediates. 
MILITARY IMPORTANCE OP THE GERMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 



The above figures for the output of explosives and gas show the great military value 
of the factories of the I. G. Combination. Although no arrangements had been made 
to mobilize them at the outbreak of hostilities, they were rapidly converted to war 
purposes, thanks to their highly trained personnel and the great technical resources 
of tneir peace organization. In the future it is clear that every chemical factory must 
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be regarded as a potential arsenal, and other nations can not therefore submit to the 
domination of ceitain sections of chemical industry, which Germany exercised before 
the war. For military security it is essential that each country should have its chem- 
ical industry firmly established, and this must be secured as one of the conditions of 
peace, as otherwise we are leaving Germany in possession of a weapon which will be a 
permanent menace to the peace of the world. 

The key to Germany *8 war production of explosives was the Haber process for the 
production of ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen. It is significant tluit large scale 
production by this process only began at the end of 1912, and that in the early part of 
1914 great pressure was put on the Badische Company to increase its output. During 
the war, owing to the extensions of the Haber plants at Oppau and Mersebur^, Ger- 
many has become independent of foreign countries for her supplies of ammonia and 
nitric acid, substances indispensable for the manufacture not only of high explosives 
but also of fertilizers for food production. Without such a process Germany could not 
have made the nitric acid required for her explosives prc^ram, nor obtained fertilizers 
for food production after the supply of Chile saltpeter nad been stopped by our block- 
ade, and it is probable that she could not have continued the war after 1916. In the 
event of another war we might be cut off from supplies of saltpeter while Germany 
would be independent of them. 

The resources of the German dye industry are of no less military importance. Most 
of the gases employed toward the end of the war were complex organic substances, 
none of which had been made previously except in small quantities, and some of which 
were prepared for the first time during the war. Gas warfare will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to develop in this direction, and in the future organic substances will be em- 
ployed which we do not know to-day. The use of gas will always offer great oppor- 
iunities for surprise in military operations, and the experience of the present war has 
shown that rapid production of a new gaa is essential it the surprise is to be effective. 
Any country without a well developed organic chemical industry will be severly 
Mndicapped in this respect. 

RECOMMEND ATTONS . 

In view of the military and economic importance of the German chemical industry 
the mission is of opinion that this subject should receive special consideration, both 
from the armistice commission and at the peace conference, and the following action 
is recommended : 

(1) It should be one of the conditions of peace that Germany should put the Allies 
In effective possession of such processes as are considered necessary for establishing 
chemical industries on a firm basis in other countries, one of these being tie Haber 
process. Any private rights in respect of such processes (if any could be established) 
can if necessary be considered as part payment of the war indemnity. 

(2) For a limited period of years Germany should be compelled to furnish at reason- 
able prices under allied control such chemical products as are required by the Allies, 
in order to prevent her from exploiting her chemical production so as to exert economic 
pressure in allied countries. 

(3) All chemical works in the occupied zone should be controlled as regards the 
supply of raw materials, the purposes for which these are used, and the ultimate desti- 
nation of the products. 

(4) The provisions of clauses (2) and (3) should be carried out by means of a comp- 
troller, who should have at his disposal the services of experts in each branch of the 
industry concerned. The control By the several allies should be closely coordinated. 

(5) Enemy chemical factories of a character capable of being used for the manufac- 
ture of explosives and poison gas must be considered in any scheme for the delimita- 
tion of armaments, and arrangements should be made for their periodical inspection 
by an allied commission to determine the extent to which they are producing war 
matei'ial. 

(Note. — Such inspection would not guarantee that the plant installed was not 
capable of being used for the production of toxic gases at short notice or even was not 
designed for that purpose. After seeing the facilities afforded by the German chemical 
plant Li this respect, the mission is of opinion that whatever be the decision with 
regard to the use of gas in warfare, the temptation to use it is such that it is essentail 
to the military security of this country that provision should be made to continue 
research in chemical warfare.) 

(6) Control should be established in chemical works not in the occupied zone to 
insure that they are not used for war purposes. 

(7) The large stocks of explosives and poison gases now existing in Germany should 
be destroyed. 
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(8) In view of the possibility of a renewal of hostilities measures should be taken so 
tl^at all explosives factories and all works of primary importance for the production of 
explosives, such as Oppau, could be destroyed if they were likely to fall into the hands 
of the enem^r. 

The following quotation from Dr. JPoppenberg, called the ' * Ludendorff of chemistry ' * 
in Germany is of vital interest: 

''The next war will be a chemical war. I have interested myself in artificial smoke. 
We have developed chemical smoke which will cling to the water for five hours. 
War inventions are successful only when a nation so organizes its chemical and metal 
industries during peace time that the road is open for war-time progress unimpeded." 

Further, the members of the mission are of opinion that the attention of me Gov- 
ernment should be drawn to the military importance of developing and consolidating 
the chemical industry of Great Britain. The points requiring immediate considera- 
tion are: 

(1) The speedy erection of stories on an adequate scale for the production of 
ammonia and nitric acid from the nitrogen of the air by means of the Haber process, 
in order to render this country independent of imported nitrate. 

(2) The provision of factories on an adequate scale for the production of dyestuffs 
and pharmaceutical products. 

(3) Action to obtain the requisite security for the chemical industry during the 
period of its development. 

(4) The provision of facilities for obtaining raw materials, such as pptash, alcohol, 
and benzene under conditions favorable to the industry. 

H. Hartley, 
Brigadier General, on behalf of the Members of the Mission. 
London, February t6, 1919. 

Senator La Follette. General, how important do you regard gas 
in warfare ? 

Gen. Fries. I consider it one of the most important agents in any 
possible future war. It caused, even m the last war, when the 
Germans never really realized the power of it until it was too late, 
and when the enemy never was able to produce all he wanted — ^it 
caused over 27 per cent of all of the American casualties, although 
the death rate was very light from gas. K vou take out the deatns 
from other causes, the percentage of wounded rises to almost one- 
third of all our woundea. 

Senator La Follette. The use that Germany made of gas in the 
war, so far as you can jtidge, if I understand you, developed largely 
after thev got mto the war ? 

Gen. ]^ries. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. There had not been much preparation for 
the employment of gas as a medium of warfare, or they would have 
been better equipped for it. 

Gen. Fries. I tnink that is true. I do not think the Germans had 
any idea when they went into the war of using noison gas, because I 
firmly believe they expected to win the war by October, 1914, by* the 
capture of Paris. 

Senator La Follette. When you consider the tremendous devel- 
opment of gas as an instrument of warfare, during the period — ^just 
tne few years this war lasted — ^if study of the use of these gases in 
warfare should be conducted by the governments of the world for the 
next 10 or 15 years, is it highly probable that gas will be the one 
important factor in winning or losmg the wars in the future? 

Gen. Fries. I think it mil be the one element that will put more 
men out of action than anything else. 

Senator La Follette. Not necessarily destroy life, but reduce 
armies to a quiescent state where they can not be very eflFective ? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. There will be a great deal of this study, 
because I believe every police department in the land and every 

81527— 22— D £ 4 
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penitentiary wiU be equipped with tear-gas grenades, and the like, 
which will stop any mob and do it in one mmute. Of course, a number 
of these gases have considerable peace-time uses. 

Senator La Follette. Are some of these gases very destructive 
of life? 

Gen. Fbies. They are all destructive of life if you get enough of 
them; that is the question. 

Senator La Follette. How about lewisite ? 

Gen. Fries. Lewisite is not much more poisonous than phosgene, 
but it has one quality that no other gas we Know of has. If you get 
the quantitv of lewisite in three full drops absorbed into the skin, it 
wUl probably cause death, because it will cause death in rats that we 
experimented with in one or two hours if you put it on the skin. 
But the trouble would come in war to get tHree drops on a man and 
leave it there long enough to be absorbed. If you rub it oflF, it will 
only cause a blister and oad sore; that is all. 

Senator La Follette. Is it destructive of plant life ? 

Gen. Fries. Not that I know of. I have heard that statement 
made many times, but I have not been able to get any confirmation 
of it at all. 

Senator La Follette. Are there any gases or chemicals that are 
destructive of plant life, so far as you know ? 

Gen. Fries, rhosgene and chlonne. Chlorine is used all over the 
world now for disinfecting purposes and water purification and the 
like, and in strong concentration it will, kill plants; phosgene will 
kiU plants, just kills them down about like a frost, but the roots will 
grow back. But it does riot affect the soil at all. 

Senator La Follette. Is there any chemical that you know of 
that would destroy the productivity of the soil for a time ? 

Gen. Fries. Not that we use in poisonous gases, so far as I have 
been able to find out at all. 

Senator La Follette. I have noted some discussion of that and 
some clauns in that regard. 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir: but if there is such a thing I have not been 
able to find it out, nor any of my chemists. 

Senator MgCumber. You saj^ that Germany did not produce the 
gases in any great quantities prior to the war ? 

Gen. Fries. No, sir. 

Senator McCmfBER. Could she have produced them in great quan- 
tities at all unless she had had her many plants engaged in the other 
dye industries ? 

Gen. Fries. Absolutely not; in fact, she could not have produced 
the explosives and the powders even without those plants. 

Senator McCumber. Without these many plants doing a commer- 
cial business we would be equallv impotent in case of war to imme- 
diately begin the production of tnese gases ? 

Gen. FioBS. Yes, sir; just as we were in the last war; and it was 
only because the Allies held that line a year and a half after we entered 
the war, even, that we were able to get these plants going. Even 
then commercial plants made poison gases in 11 montns, while the 
Government plants were 14 months after we declared war, although, 
due to the fact that we did not really realize the importance of poi- 
son gas in the war, they did not begin energetically until after we 
had been in the war four or five monflis. 
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Senator McLean. General, may we not naturally expect that 
other compounds will be discovered; that is, gases that will be much 
more fatal than the ones now in use? 

Gen. Fries. That is possible. 

Senator McLean. Is not that the reason why this country should 
be alert? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir; and it is the reason why the more extended 
we can possibly get our chemical industry and the more we extend 
our chemical research in colleges and universities in these industries, 
the more certain we will be that we will be able to discover as much 
as anybody else may have discovered, and that is the only way we 
will be sure. 

The Chairman. Is that all. General ? 

Senator Simmons. General, let me ask you one question: It was 
stated, by implication if not expressed here yesterday, that the cost 
of producing aye stuflFs in this country was three or four times greater 
than in Germany at present. Can you tell the committee wh y t he 
cost of production is greater in this coilntry than in Germany ? What 
is it that makes the cost three or four times what it is in Germany? 

Gen. Fries. I think there are just two reasons: First, the higher 
wages paid our labor, and that applies to the production of your 
coal tar as well . as to the actual making of dyes from the crudes 
and intermediates, and also a difference in the value of the two 
currencies, the mark being very greatly depreciated. The German 
workmen being paid in marks mcu^es a still further diflFerence in the 
productive cost. 

Senator Simmons. Those are the two elements, you say. The 
cost of labor — ^well, that is the measure of the difference in cost. 
Labor costs less in (jrermany because of the exchange. So that labor 
is really the difference in cost and is really that which measures the 
difiFerence between here and abroad ? 

Gen. Fries. I think so. Even the Germans before the war 
received less and after the mark gets back to proper value again will 
undoubtedly receive much less than American workmen. 

Senator Simmons. If that be true as to the dyestuffs industry, if 
that be the only reason then why does not your reason apply to 
every other thing produced in this country ana Germany ? 

Gen. Fries. Tnere is a great diflFerence grows up many times due 
to whether Germany has all of the raw products or not, or whether 
we have all of the raw products. 

Senator Simmons. I did not understand you just now as including 
in the difference the cost of raw products ? 

Gen. Fries. I included that in the labor cost when I said that the 
diflFerence in labor came in the production of the crudes from which 
you make the intermediates and the dyes, as well as in the making 
of the dyes themselves; it all goes back to the first production cost. 

Senator Simmons. You say tne crudes cost more here because labor 
costs more; and you also say that because of the difference in the cost 
of labor it enables them to make any such product in Germany 
three or four times less than in the United States. If that is true, 
if the labor cost measures the difference, and that is the element in 
the problem, why does not that apply with equal force to every 
other thing that Germany produces f . 
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Gen. Fries. Take the question of cotton goods: Germany imports 
all of her cotton. The cost of that cotton is a very great factor to 
Germany in the cost of her product. But she has the coal and she 
has the kinds of industry with which she produces the coke, and 
hence she gets these coal-tar products really as a waste product, 
and it wasl)ecause Germany woke up to the great economic value 
of utilizing these waste products that she started into dye manufac- 
turing extensively long prior to the World War. 

Senator Simmons. This is not the only industry that has been 
developed to a very high degree in Germany that has to get raw 
materials from abroad, is it ? 

Gen. Fries. No, sir. But there are many other factors, of course. 

Senator Simmons. The truth is that Germany has to buy very 
largely the raw materials that she uses in her industries, does she not? 

Gen. Fries. Yea, sir; but she has the advantage in the dye in- 
dustry that she probably has not in many of the others, in that she 
has such a tremendous corps of trained specialists who have been 
working 40 years on this, while the United States has hardly worked 
at all on it; and we have not got those trained specialists. 

Senator Simmons. And they were trained in the dye industry? 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. When vou did not have those trained special- 
ists in this country, how did. you manage during ttie war to develop 
this industry to the point where you could make such enormous 
Quantities of raw materials; and in that limited time rim the pro- 
auction of this country up from 10 per cent of what we consume in 
this coimtry to 90 per cent of what we consume in this country ? 

Gen. Fries. But we had some very great advantages. We had 
our manufacturers being trained for two and a half years in manu- 
facturing many of these suppUes for the Allies, before we declared 
war, and then in the 18 montns after we declared war before we got up 
to that production, we were enabled to train hundreds of men. They 
were not as skillful as Germany had, but they were skillful enough to 
do that work in a very limited way; a»d the onlv way we wilTkave 
sufficient trained personnel in the future is to aevelop the dye in- 
dustry where they acquire it. 

Senator Simmons. What I can not imderstand, General, is this: 
You had sufficient trained chemists in this country, not onlv to pro- 
duce 90 per cent of all the dyestuffs that were consumed, but to 
furnish other countries with enormous quantities of the dye prod- 
ucts of our dye factories. It would seem to me that that would 
controvert your contention that we have not in this coimtry an ade- 
quate amount of trained chemical knowledge to meet the domestic 
requirements in reference to dyes. 

Gen. Fries. I think the difference can be shown by the differences 
in the number of dyes, for instance, that are made. Even now, 
after a seven-year embargo, due to the war, and the tremendous 
development pushed by every resource of the American mind, we 
are still making less than one-third as many dyes as Germany makes, 
and Germany produces her dyes cheaper than we do, because in 
making 900 ayes or thereabouts she perhaps uses all of these crudes 
and has practically no waste whatever. If we are only making a 
half dozen dyes we have a lot of waste products that could be made 
into different products if we had the highly trained personnel and 
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factories Germany has got, and that is the point to which I would 
like to see the dye industry developed in this country. 

Senator Simmons. I do not see why Germany is making so much 
more dyes than we are at this time, m view of the fact, as testified 
here, that England has established something equivalent to an 
embargo and some of the other industrial nations of Europe have 
also done so. What nations, under the circumstances, is Germany 
supplying? She ia not supplinng us. 

Gen. Fries. She is hopmg to, probably. Those men have got to 
make dyes or do nothing. They have the plants and trained person- 
nel all there, and that is the only thing they can do with this product; 
and they hope by making it and having it available they can get 
established and supply the whole world as they did before. I think 
that is why they are making it; I think it is absolutely forced on them. 

Senator Simmons. I suppose if .they had that hope they would 
not make these products m advance, especially if they need all the 
money they have got for things in immediate demand. I should 
imagine good business sense would suggest to them that they wait 
untu these markets are opened up. 

Gen. Fries. But they only get money that is really valuable by 
selling products to somebody at the present time; and these men are 
available to do this. They had better keep them busy piling up 
dyes than to have them idle to start revolutions, I presume. 

Senator Smoot. Italy and France and England and Belgium, as 
you state, have embargoes upon German dyes 

Gen. Fries (interposing). 1 do not know about Belgium, Senator; 
I am not certain about Belgium at all. 

Senator Smoot. Then cut out Belgium and say. in the other 
countries noted. 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. And they are the great manufacturing coimtries 
of the world, and Germany certainly is not going to make dyes and 
pile them up. Where is there any other country outside of this 
country here to sell those dyes to ? 

Gen. Fries. She can only sell them perhaps to China. She sells 
a good deal of indigo and the like to China and perhaps some to 
Russia. 

Senator Smoot. She does not sell as much indigo to China as we do. 

Gen. Fries. Perhaps not. But the point important to me is that 
she would hope, if we do not have an embargo here to keep out 
those dyes, she can sell them here. 

Senator Smoot. She can not, with the rate of duty we will put 
upon them. 

Senator Watson. Is it not a fact that at the time you appeared 
before the subcommittee, of which I happened to be the chairman, 
when we investigated the dye industry, and at that time there was 
talk about lai^e quantities of dyes coming into this country and 
going to other countries, it was shown that England had lifted tho 
embargo or had not yet laid an embargo ? Do you recall that ? 

Gen. Fries. Yes. 

Senator Watson. And after that there came into England dyes 
in a very great quantity; and then England put on the embargo. 

Gen. Fries. Yes, sir; the embargo was laid in the last year. 
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The Chairman. General, I suppose if the disarmament arrange- 
ments come to anything effective the abolition of the use of gas for 
military purposes would be among the chief accomplishments; would 
it not ? 

Gen. Fries. I do not think so, Senator; I think it would be the 
most dangerous thing they could possibly do, because every coal- 
tar industry is a potential poison gas or high explosive factory. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say that the disarmament arrange- 
ment among the nations would not nave as one of its chief resmts 
the abolition of gas? , 

Gen. Fries. No. sir: I do not think so. 

The Chairman. Then we would have to keep on making plenty of 
gas under the disarmament arrangement % 

Gen. Fries. No, sir; we would not make gas any more than we 
are making it now. But we would know if we developed the coal- 
tar industry we would be able to make more gas than any others, 
and we could turn those plants into poison-gas lactones if we had to. 

The Chairman. Then you would look upon disarmament as being 
ineffective? 

Gen. Fries. No, sir; I think it would be very effective. Under 
the development of a coal-tar industry our keeping up in chemical 
warfare is very easy and cheap; in fact, it is very cheap to-day. 
The total expenses of the Chemical Warfare Service since the war 
have been less than two-thirds of 1 per cent of the Army appropria- 
tion, and they will continue to be low, not over 2 per cent at the 
most. But we would have available in the coal-tar mdustry plants 
where we could provide any quantity of poison gases or high explo- 
sives we would have to produce, and it is the only kind of armament 
that would cost us nothing in peace. 

The Chairman. But we are not supposed to need those agencies if 
we disarm. 

Gen. Fries. If we can come to a complete disarmament and be 
sure 

The Chairman. That is what I am asking you. 

Gen. B^iES. I do not think that is possible for a long time. 

The Chairman. Then you look upon this negotiation as likely to 
be a failure, do you ? 

Gen. Fries. No, sir; I think if we can go far enough to put a 
limitation, we will say, on the number of battleships each country 
may have and the number of big guns each country may have, 
that we will have gone a long way toward reducing the cost of arma- 
ment, which is the first consideration. 

The Chairman. Then you would not expect it to cover one of the 
most murderous weapons of modem warfare, which is gas ? 

Gen. Fries. I think you would then be putting this country into 
the complete power of some nation that might become an outlaw. 

The CThairman. Then you think a little gas '*on the side" would 
be a good thing? [Laughter.] 

Gen. Fries. I think it a wise precautionary measure. Senator. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Watson. Tliey will still continue to make guns, will they 
not? 

Gen. Fries. Very likely, sir. I hope to see the disarmament a 
success. 
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Senator Watson. Also munitions and powder? 

Glen. Fries. Yes, sir; and they will nave the plants ready to 
make them in all countries that produce coal-tar products. 

Senator Watson. They will not use these guns to shoot religious 
fanatics. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. The pending negotiations open up a new yista 
to me after hearing vou, General. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Metz woiild like to testify at this time. 

The Chairman. Mr. Metz is here, and we would be glad to have 
him submit his views. 

STATEMENT OF HEBICAN A. METZ, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONSOLIDATE!) COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., NEWABK, N. J. 

The Chairman. You are in the dye business, Mr. Metz % 

Mr. Metz. I am in the business of manufacturing dyestuffs and 
pharmaceutical goods, at Newark, N. J., and Brooklyn, N\ Y.; amon^ 
them salvarsan, the 606 specific, and those other highly organized 
products so often referred to which are manufactured m large plants 
on this side owned and operated before and since the war by my 
companies. 

The Chairman. WUl you state your views on this matter, Mr. 
Metz? 

Mr. Metz. I am entirely in accord with any proposition that will 

five the American industry ample protection. We need the in- 
ustry; we must have it. 1 was an importer as well as manufacturer 
before the war, and have been in the business nearly 40 years handling 
dyestuflfs. I do not want to see my plants scrapped. They will not 
have to be scrapped if we are given proper protection and which will 
at the same time give the consumer those dyes which he needs, if he 
is willing to pay for them. 

We are at the present time making 90 per cent of the dyes used in 
this country. Out of the number, mentioned by Gen. Fries, three- 
fourths are used only in a comparatively small way. The essential 
dyes are being made, but there are certain special dyes that are not 
being made here. Some of them I do not believe ever will be made 
here, because they can not be made economically. If we can't 
import them then those dyes will be available to other countries, and 
textiles will be dyed with those dyes and sent here on the fiber 
instead of being made here. 

I do not beheve our dye men are bothering enough about that. 
We heard it said that they could be made in two years, but we 
haven't got them in six years, because we do not produce anthracene 
in sufficient quantitv at a price to warrant making those colors. 

We are down to-day to the prewar price of the imported goods on 
some of the colors. Three colors constitute about 50 per cent of all 
those used in this country — ^sulphur black, direct black, and indigo. 
Indigo has dropped within the last 10 days; it has dropped gradually 
since the first of the year from 70 down to 40, and I understand it is 
offered below 40 cents to-day, and that you can buy it for 35 cents. 
The ingredients entering into it have not dropped in proportion, 
showing that the margin of profit has been cut and that consumers 
are coming into their own. 

The plants built by myself and others have been or should have 
been charged off in profits long ago. The expensive research work 
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we hear so much about has been paid for bv the Government, because 
it was taken out of expenses and charged off in income and excess- 
profits taxes. We should not have to pay interest on big invest- 
ments which have been amortized. My plants have grown enor- 
mously, because the profits went back into them. 

I did not pay it all out in dividends nor put all the profits in our 
pockets, and others who did the same thing have no business kick 
coniing and are protected to that extent for all time; that is my 
position as a manufacturer. 

Senator Calder. You are also an importer of dyestuffs ? 

Mr. Metz. I am an importer to the extent that others are importers. 
I get the licenses from our customers, and I import on orders for them. 

Senator Watson. You imported largely before the war ? 

Mr. Metz. Very largely. I also made colors long before the war, 
however, and on certam things which we competed with the 
imported. We also exported. Some colors were exported all over 
the world before the war, for there were a few colors we did naake 
and export. We were not producing much benzol then; but since 
our coke ovens were rebuilt benzol is now produced by the ovens and 
we can not stop it. When the steel industry starts up, there will be 
benzol enough to flood the country. 

There is so much stress laid on what the dye industry uses that I 
brought with me a list issued by the Koppers Products Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, showing for what others benzol is used, which reads [reading]: 

Benzol — Koppers. — ^When buying benzol, toluol, or solvent naphtha specify 
"Koppers." Over half produced by the Koppers process. 

Benzol, toluol, and solvent naphtha are being used by the more progressive manu- 
facturers engaged in the following lines of business: 

Rubber g[oods, tires, tubes, rubber cements, paints, varnishes, lacguers, soluble 
cotton solutions, bronzing liquids, paint removers, varnish stains, furniture polishes, 
metal polishes, floor waxes, enamels, turpentine substitutes, shingle stains, wood 
preservatives, bitumastics, roofing cements, road compounds, electrical insulating 
•vamishesj artificial leather, printing inks, intermediates, dyes, leather goods, naphtha 
soaps, disinfectants, emulsions, sweeping Compounds, show polishes, carbon removers, 
leather dressings, solvents for waxes, cans ana food containers, impregnating asbestos 
boards, wsdl boards^ brake linings, extraction work of all kinds, alkaloids, recovery 
of vegetable and animal oils, coconut extraction, degreasing garbage, bone, hide and 
hair, rosin extraction, dr^ cleaning, cleaning preparations, mineral flotations, motor 
fuel, fuel gas, pharmaceuticals, permmes, organic chemicals, photonaphic developers, 
denatured alcohol, explosives, chlorinated, nitrated and sulphonated products, 
linoleum, oilcloth, printing press and type cleaning. 

There are a thousand other uses besides dyestuffs for benzol. If all 
dyestuff plants stopped to-morrow they would still have uses for 
benzol, and the same holds as regards toluol and the other crudes 
used for dyestuffs. Benzol and toluol to be used for explosives must 
be nitrated. 

Of the 80 plants mentioned, there are not 8 that can do nitrating 
on a sc«de available for explosives. The people who have nitrating 
plants are the powder concerns and the people who make the "dope, 
so called, for artificial leather, who nitrate cotton. Those are the 
plants that can be converted into munition plants. The average 
dye plant is not any more fit for producing dyestuffs or poison gas 
than a brewery. I make chloropicrin, but it is a laboratory proposi- 
tion. I produce it in order to make certain pharmaceuticals. Chloro- 
f)icrin is made practically in a laboratory way, unless you do it on a 
arge scale as the Government does it. 
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In regard to phosgene gas, I wrote abroad to find out how much 
phosgene is used, rnosgene is used in about four colors, and that is 
all. I wanted to know how much we were producing and how much 
was produced abroad. I found there practically only one other plant 
makmg phosgene, and that would be the Badische, because they had 
the patents on these particular colors, and one plant in Switzerland 
made them also. 

My information is that in 1913 204 tons were used for colors and 
intermediates, and then Germany practically supplied the whole 
world with the products made with phosgene. In 1920 only 64 tons 
were produced. That isn't enough for one charge in war. Our 
records show that the United States produced in 1918 1,616 tons of 
phosgene, and it shows that no plant then making colors made 
phosgene. I built a small plant in Rahway to make it, but never 
started it, for as soon as the armistice came I could get all I wanted 
from the Government plant if I would only cart it away, because it 
can't be handled by freight. They have enough to supply the country 
for dye purposes for the next generation. 

Chlorme we manufactured before the war and were the largest 
producers and exported a large amount. There is more chlorine 
used for paper manufacturing and disinfecting than in all other lines 
put together. 

The same thing is true in regard to picric acid. There is enough 
picric left from the war to last the dye men for years. Chlopicrin is 
made of picric acid and chlorine. Phosgene is not a coal-tar product ; 
phosgene is made of carbonic acid and chlorine. It is not a coal-tar 
product at all. It is used in the dyestuflf industry for three or four 
colors, and those can be substituted. Auramine, the chief one, is 
used in paper making to a large extent. Crystal violet is used for 
typewriter ribbons and purple pencils. 

Senator Watson. You have been for years an importer and ar^ 
importer on a large scale ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; and from all producing countries. 

Senator Watson. And you are now manufecturing and have been 
since the begmning of the war? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. Is it your opinion that this industry can be 
protected without the embargo ? 

Mr. Metz. I believe that you can protect it by a specific and an 
ad valorem duty. Increased cost of aye does not have much bearing 
in the last analysis on most fibers, but on some — ^for instance, cheap 
cottons dyes with indigo — ^it does. 

Let us take indigo. Indigo was sold at 12 cents, without duty, 
before the war, and 10 pounds of indigo to dye 100 pounds of cotton 
made the cost of dyeing H cents a pound for dye. It is used largely 
on denims, cheap cotton goods, made in the South, and used for 
overalls. The biggest plant is at Greensboro, N. C. Their business^ 
is largely export. These denims dyed with indigo would cost If 
cents lor dye; at 60 cents for indigo it would be 6 cents a pound for 
dye, which is very materiaUy higher. If you figure 40 cents a pound 
for cotton, it is not so much, as when you get down to 10 or 12 cents 
cotton, and it puts you out of business in competition with England 
or other countries having cheaper indigo; they will have the export 
trade then and you will not. 
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The manufacturer can stand higher priced dyes on other higher 
priced goods, and if he wants a certain dye to produce a certain re- 
sult; which he can stand behind, he can not take '^ something just 
as good; '' he must have the color he wants and ought to be able to 
get it without a lot of argument and delay. 

Licenses for the import of dyes are given out by the War Trade 
Board section, and I want to say that I have no criticism of the 
functioning of the War Trade Board as its bureau is constituted. 
They try to be reasonable. I want to say now that we ought to do 
something to extend its functions over the indefinite period from 
August 28 until a permanent rate is fixed for the protection of the 
dye industry. 

I am not afraid of being swamped by German dves. The Germans 
have not got the dyes, no matter what they tell you. I was over 
there last year, ana saw them aU for myself. They have doubled 
their plants, but they were doubled because they had to make syn- 
thetic alcohol and acetic acid from carbide, fertilizers, synthetic rub- 
ber, gums, and shellacs. They could not get those outside, and they 
did not do a solitary thing in tne way of new colors or new medicinals. 

In the matter of pharmaceuticals, I sent an order in 1920 to Ger- 
many for 10 pounds of orthofol:m, an anesthetic, and they did not 
have it in all Germany. They had stopped manufacturing and were 
making things mbre essential. The dye plants made war products 
because they were acid manufacturers. 

Senator Calder. They can manufacture them eventually ? 

Mr. Metz. We have been shipping wood alcohol and other raw 
materials to Germany; we have been shipping formaldehyde to the 
other side. There are many raw materials they have not got. They 
have not got the coal; their plants are not rimning over a third 
capacity. 

Senator Calder. But they can get the coal. 

Mr. Metz. Eventually they can. But give us protection against 
that, but do not say we can not get what we want if we are willing 
to pay for it. I am making novocaine and salvarsan, or 6-0-6, that 
you have heard so much about. 

Senator Watson. Is that a coal-tar product ? 

Mr. Metz. It is to a small extent from aniline, with arsenic; and 
that is all the coal tar there is in it. After that you get away from 
coal tar. 

Senator Watson. It was discovered in the dye industry, was it not ? 

Mr. Metz. It was not discovered in the dye industry. It was 
discovered by Ehrlich and because he used a coal tar preparation, the 
dye people made it. That price was $2.50 for six-tenths of a gram 
before the war. I sold it here. 

Senator Calder. You were the sole agent ? 

Mr. Metz. I was the sole agent. They paid 40 per cent royalty 
to EhrUch, for the Speyer-House, which is like the Rockefeller 
Foundation here, and the duty was 25 per cent. I am making it 
here now under license and my last price was 27 cents, for the same 
quantity, to the United States Government. 

Senator Calder. When was that ? 

Mr. Metz. Lately; on the last contract. Several concerns took it 
up under license from* the Federal Trade Commission on a 5 per cent 
royalty. Practically an agreement was made with the Public 
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Health Service that a dollar a dose would be a fair price to the (Gov- 
ernment for war purposes. The Army had about 400,000 doses. 
Syphilis is not like malaria or a cold in the head, and will not cure itself 
and I made up my mind that the more I could extend the use of 
salvarsan the oetter it would be for mankind; and to-day the (Gov- 
ernment is buying it, and clinics are enforcing its use and doing it 
free. 

Senator Caldeb. Buying it at 27 cents ? 

Mr. Metz. At 27 cents. 

Senator Caldeb. Before the war how much was it ? 

lk&. li^Tz. $2.50; that was the price. It went from that up to 
$4.50 in single doses to phvsicians, but speculators cornered it ana got 
$25 and $50 for a dose early in the war. 

Senator Caldeb. Were you the importer selling it to the Govern- 
ment before the war ? 

Mr. Metz. Certai nly . They paid the same price as anybody else. 

Senator Caldeb. What was the Government paying you before the 
war ? 

Mr. Metz. About the same, the best wholesale price, about $2.50, 
unless they saved the duty. 

Senator Watson. It was made abroad ? 

Afr. MJETZ. Made in Germany by the patentees. 

Senator Caldeb. Is this the same article you are making here ? 

life. Metz. It is the same article exactly. 

Senator Caldeb. How many licenses are there for manufacturing? 

Mr. Metz. Three or four licenses from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and two or three from the Chemical Foundation, which took 
over the patents, with 4,500 others. I am not making anything on 
what I sell the Government, but I am simply mentionmg it to snow 
what we can do. 

The labor cost is enormous on that stuff, and whether it competes 
with us or not, and no matter what price they put upon the German 
stuflF, if a man has syphilis and wants the (jerman product, but is 
compelled to use something said to be just as good, we will get the 
blame for it if he is not cured. There is psychology involved in the 
matter; the man ought to get the German goods if he thinks they will 
cure him. Within the last two months I nave imported some of the 
German stuflf, and it cost me 56 cents to lay it down here. 

Senator Smoot. Is it anv better ? 

Mr. Metz. I do not think it is as good. It is just as eflScient, but 
our stuflf is more thoroughly tested; it is tested three times. It is 
first tested in our own laboratory. I have three men from the Public 
Health Service for research worK. I endeavor to get the best service 
I can for that purpose. As I said, it is first tested in our own labora- 
tory, where it has to pass a certain test. Five rats are injected. 
Those rats must live 48 hours. If more than 60 per cent die, the stuflf 
is rejected. Then we send it to the Columbia University and it is 
again tested. Then it is tested again in Washington. There the test 
is very severe. 

Senator Watson. Do you want this rat industry protected ? 

Mr. Metz. I think the rats are quite able to take care of themselves. 

Senator La Follette. We can put it in this bill if you want it ? 

Mr. Metz. Well, everything else is in it. We have a more severe 
test than the Germans have. Our product will test higher than the 
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German stuff. A rat may live at 300 with the official test 200. We 
have to get the purest possible product. It takes 50,000 poimds of 
material to make 100 pounds of salvarsan, and there is not a single 
ounce of by-product. If it goes in your veins and it is wrong, you are 
dead. Even without embargo there are to-day restrictions against 
bringing this material into the country. The Chemical Foundation 
hold the patents and the Public Health Service prescribes regula- 
tions, so there is ample protection for the manufacturer. I put 
originally $100,000 in my plant to make salvarsan. I have over a 
half million dollars invested in it to-day and it pays a good profit, 
but for the physiological reasons stated, the German product ought 
to be available. 

Senator Watson. You still import some German dyes, do you not ? 

Mr. Metz. Only on licenses granted to consumers. 

Senator McLean. What percentages of your turnover do you 
import ? 

Mr. Metz. Dyes? 

Senator McLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metz. I suppose altogether there is about 10 per cent im- 
portable colors still on the list coming in. 

Senator McLean. Of your own busmess what percentage of your 
annual turnover do you import. Either for yourself or acting as 
agent ? 

Mr. Metz. I can not* import for myself. I import as an agent 
only. All dyes from Germany come in that way. The Swiss came 
to dealers. 

Senator Watson. What company do you represent? 

Mr. Metz. I represented the Hoechs plant, one of the so-called 
Big Six. 

Senator Calder. What was the value in money on the dyes you 
manufactured last year in your own business ? 

Mr. Metz. I can not tell you off hand. I could give you the exact 
figures later. Last year was an off year. We were shut down half 
the time. I do not suppose my entire manufacturing business last 
year amounted to over $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. 

Senator Calder. How much did you import ? 

Mr. Metz. A very small amount. I suppose if we did $250,000 
worth of business altogether since we started importing, it is not a 
whole lot. 

Senator La Follette. Since what time? 

Mr. Metz. Some of the goods ordered in the spring of 1920 are not 
here yet. They have not got the stuff, gentlemen. 

Senator Walsh. How many employees have you ? 

Mr. Metz. In my dye plant? i suppose I have about 200 men in 
the Central, about 150 in the Consolidated, and in the Laboratories 
about 200, but there most of them are women. 

Senator Walsh. How many are there in the whole industry that 
would be affected by this legislation ? 

Mr. Metz. That is hard to tell. I do not know what the National 
has now. There has been a combination with the General Chemical 
and the Barret companies, and a very proper one for this country 
to have. 

They talk about the embargo in England and France. I have letters 
to-day from England offering German dyes and letters from France 
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offering reparation dyes. The English went into Germany and bought 
Tip a two years' supply before they made the embargo. That is wiy 
tney have an embargo. The English are always on the job and we 
Are not. I have offers to-day for German dye from English dealers, 
And if you will send for the records of the War Trade Board you will 
find that permits are being given right along to bring over these 
Oerman colors from England. I have a list of the FrencSi reparation 
goods and the Italian reparation goods, all of which can be dumped 
m here, if you do not prohibit them. 

Senator Smoot. Wnat about Japan ? 

Mr. Metz. Japan is still buying. I suppose you saw the list of 
^exports bv these poor fellows that were going out of business this last 
June. Tney still succeeded in doing a little business in the export 
line. This is up to date. It was 400 and some odd thousand dollars 
worth which we still exported this June, although we are talking 
about going out of business. This is from the record of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sent out by the Dyes Institute. I have no ob- 
jection to exporting all we can; it shows we can compete against 
Oerman goods in other countries, even if we are scared to death here. 

Senator Simmons. This closing down of factories that we have been 
hearing so much about and this slumping of price in this country are 
not due to any foreign competition ? 

Mr. Metz. It is due to tne fact that our mills were not consuming. 
We were all loaded up on olive drab and khaki. I have enough dye 
for olive drab and khaki to clothe the armies of the world for the next 
10 years which nobody wants to-day. That dye decomposes in time. 
We had to have it on hand to keep the mills going, and when the war 
stopped — ^biff. 

Senator Simmons. You were somewhat in the same condition with 
the cotton growers in the South ? 

Mr. Metz. Certainly. I am willing to practically give away this 
olive drab. 

Senator Walsh. You ought to start a propaganda. 

Mr. Metz. There is enough without tnat. I do not think it is 
necessary to spring that kind of stuff on the public. I am in the 
military branch myself and hold the rank of colonel still. American 
dye makers exported in June four hundred and some thousand 
dollars worth, and Japan took two hundred and twenty odd thousand 
dollars worth. That does not show that we are going out of business. 

Senator McCumber. We exported that during what period ? 

Mr. Metz. During the month of June of this year. I have a list 
here of the colors that France and Italy are offering to this country. 
I have here a letter from England, from Harry Heymann, of Bradford, 
under date of May 21, 1921, offering German colors. He says: 

I thank you for your letter of the 10th instant, and beg to state in reply that I am in 
a favorable position to deal with any inquiries which you may be good enough to 
submit to me, either by letter or cable, for all classes of aniline colors of German 
origin, and to guarantee all deliveries to be standard European types in maker's 
original packages. 

I have already been dealing with important inquiries from yoiu* country and have 
done some very large business. 

That is in spite of the embargo in England. There have been 
licenses granted right along for colors from England that are not 
made here that are being sold below the German prices. 

Senator Walsh. And were originally bought in Germany ? 
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Mr. Metz. Certainly, and sold as German goods. 

Senator McCumber. Were they not taken as part of tibe repara- 
tion? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir. They were bought by the dye consumers, of 
England. They sent a commission over to Germany and bought up 
a two-years supply, and I was told that the reason they put an 
embargo on was to protect those people who had those dyes. England 
can take oflf an emoargo to-morrow the same as she puts it on by an 
order in council. We can not do that; we have to come to Congress. 

Senator Smoot. How are the prices offered by Ei^land ? 

Mr. Metz. I am coming to that. I have taKen the German cost 
price of goods. 'I have taken from the records goods that we are 
making here, the German mark price and the Germarn selling price. 
I cabled for prices, asking for the export price and the German mark 
price. We formerly paid duty on the German mark price, which was 
much less than the price we paid in dollars. That was not fair and 
has been overcome m the emergency tariff. I find that the average 
cost price abroad on the average color is one and one-half times over 
the prewar price of the cost of manufacture. If you will get the 
reparation list you will find, if you multiply by four, the amount of 
each color they made. In that list is given the minimum price, their 
cost price, practically. 

Senator Smoot. What I wanted to get at was this : If England 
has bought a two yearns supply of dyes from Germany, and France 
has the reparation dyes on hand, and Italy has them, and they are 
offering them in this country, if they are offering them at a price, say, 
half 01 what the American price is, the manufacturer will want an 
embargo against those goods. What are the prices that they are 
offering ? 

Mr. Metz. Goods that are made here can not come in at present. 
On the goods that are coming in the prices are, under the present 
tariff, lower; but the German price for manufacturing, given in the 
reparation Hst, compared with my prewar prices is one-and-a-half 
times, figured at the old rate for marks. In other words, converted 
into dollars, the price to-day of making is one-and-a-half times 
greater than it was before the war. Here it would be about 75 cents 
against $1.25. If we take the cheapest colors — and the bulk of them 
will never be brought in again anyway — and put on a specific duty 
of 10 cents a pound and 35 per cent ad valorem, it is an embargo. 
If you take the American valuation to-day, the price at which they 
are sold here, and put on a duty on that basis, or take the Moses 
amendment, it is absolute an embargo for everythmg made m this 
coimtry. The specific rate can be increased as the value of the color 
increases. 

Senator Smoot. The manufacturers or users of dyestuffs are not 
complaining so much about the rate of duty put on the goods as they 
are complaining about the embargo itself ? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely. 

Senator Walsh. Do I understand the witness to say that not- 
withstanding the American valuation plan in this bill it amounts to 
an embargo on all goods as well as dyes ? 

Mr. Metz. I should think the American valuation as such would 
be very hard to administer, but it can be administered in the chemical 
line, because we know what the prices are. 
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Senator Walsh. It is an embargo ? 

Mr. Metz. It is an embargo on goods made here. 

Senator Smoot. Providing that the rate is as high as you have 
stated. 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. It is not an embargo in itself, but it can be made 
an embargo by having the ad valorem rate high enough ? 

Mr. Metz. les; but it will be practically an embargo on what we 
are making here now because they are within reach of a reasonable 
price. 

There is another point I wish to make and that is on the subject 
of the license system. The Amoskeag manufacturers put out a 
certain blue. It was a German color. They wanted 20,000 pounds 
of this particular blue. Our manufacturers have to make up goods 
for the full sea^son. They ordered 20,000 pounds of this stuff. By 
the time it got here the season was ended. I had to pay for the stun 
on the other side before it was shipped. We are trymg to peddle 
that stuff out to other mills. 

Senator Walsh. The Amoskeag Mills are very much opposed to* 
the embargo ? 

Mr. Metz. All the big mills are opposed to it. 

Senator Walsh. The textile industry is against the embargo ? 

Mj. Mjjtz. Yes, sir; they are against it. 

Senator Walsh. That is because there are certain colors that they 
need that are not produced in America ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. Mr. Waters spoke yesterday of colors that he 
used. WeU, he is in a very limited line. His colors are made here 
and he can get them. Other mills want colors for fancy shirtings 
and sunproof and laundry goods. 

We had a request for rhodamine 6-G, which is a color used very 
generally by print-goods mills down East. The War Trade Board 
wrote the nml that mey could get information from the Dye Institute 
where to buy the goods here. A man with a little plant said, ''My 

frice is $55 a pound, and I am going to make you people pay for what 
have lost.'' The price was about $6.50 on imported goods at the 
time and this so-caUed American plant wanted $55. The import 
license was finally granted. Those goods have since come into the 
market at about $10, which is reasonable. 

Senator McCumber. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Metz, that 
the Moses amendment, in your opinion, would constitute an embargo 
on dyestuffs ? 

Mr. Metz. It will constitute an embargo on things made here. 
The moment jou apply duties imder the Moses amenmnelit you will 
keep out practically everything made in this coimtry. But it is 
better than an embargo, no matter how high it is, because it gives 
people a chance to get whatever they want if they are willing to pay 
a high enough price for it. You can not bring them in at prices to 
compete witn American stuff. 

Senator Calder. Except the things that are not made here. 

Mr. Metz. There is a point that I did not touch on in respect to 
salvarsan. To-day this is the result: It is being smuggled in by 
sailors, stewards, and others and peddled among the doctors, who 
get high prices for it. If it were done openly there would be na 
trouble. 3ut if the stuff sold very often is not salvarsan, it ia 
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positively deadly. It is smu^led in from Hambuig, where peddlers 
sell it as narcotics on the do^. Sometimes it gets in through the 
trunks of passengers, and the Goyemment loses the duty besi<fes. 

Senator Walsh. Mr. Chairman, it is now 12 o'clock and the Senate 
is about to meet. This witness seems to be very well informed on 
this subject, and I think when we adjourn we ought to invite him 
to come back and resume his statement. 

The Chaibmak. It will be impossible to hold a meeting of the 
committee this afternoon. The committee regrets very much not 
being able to accommodate to-day the gentlemen who are here to 
be heard. This unanimous-consent agreement still continues on the 
floor of the Senate and there will be roll calls every 10 or 20 minutes, 
makiog it absolutely necessary for the committee to adjourn until 
to-morrow at 10.30. 

Mr. Metz. Then I will return to-morrow morning. 

Senator Sutherland. Before we adjourn, ' Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Silver, who is present, desires to file some papers. 

The Chairman. There are at least 10 gentlemen who want to be 
heard and file papers. We would be kept here an hour or more 
receiving them. The supposition is that every gentleman who files a 
paper ought to permit himself to be examined if need be. Merely 
coming up and filing a paper is a practice that the committee really 
frowns upon. 

Senator Sutherland. Mr. Silver wiU come back at any time. 

The Chairman. Then, Mr. Silver, suppose you come in to-morrow 
and file your paper. The committee may want to ask you some 
questions about it. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned to meet 
Friday, August 5, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

Friday, August 5, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 312, Senate 
Office Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present : Senators Penrose (chairman) , McCumber, Smoot, La Fol- 
lette, Watson, McLean, Calder, Simmons, and Sutherland. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Metz 
was addressing the committee at the time of adjournment yesterday. 
He is to conclude his remarls this morning. Is Mr. Metz here? 
[After a pause.] Mr. Metz does not seem to be here. 

Mr. Choate is here and will kindly address the committee at this 
time. 

Mr. Choate. Has Mr. Metz finished ? 

The Chairman. Mr. Metz is not here. 

Mr. Choate. I want to say just a few words. I shall take about 
five minutes of your time. 

The Chairman. If you do not wish to go on now we will go ahead 
with some of these other witnesses. 

Mr. Choate. I think I might as well go on now. 

The Chairman. I wish to say this morning that it is very im- 
portant for the witnesses whose names appear on this schedule to 
remember that they use, during the course of their remarks, a 'grea.i 
many technical phrases with which the stenographers are not familiar 
and which are naturally difficult to understand. Therefore, I sug- 
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gest that the witnesses speak slowly and audibly at all times so that 
the stenographers can take their testimony. I hope that it is fully 
understood by everyone, now and hereafter, who appears before the 
committee, that the committee is extremely anxious to have the pro- 
ceedings accurately reported in the language of the witnesses, and 
with that end in view all witnesses appearing before the committee 
may correct their manuscripts, so that every gentleman who is willing 
to take the trouble to go to the clerk to the committee may get his 
manuscript and correct the proof. He may have all the time he 
wants. The committee will hold the final print as long as possible, in 
order that these very important, instructive, and interesting pro- 
ceedings may be embodied in permanent and accurate form. The 
committee hopes it will have the cooperation of the witnesses and the 
taxpayers in this matter. 

Now, Mr. Choate, will you proceed ? 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. CHOATE, J B,, BEP BESENTINQ THE 

AMEBICAN BYES INSTITUTE. 

Mr. Choate. To save the time of the committee- 



The Chairman (interposing). You submit a brief? 

Mr. Choate. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to have this brief printed ? 

Mr. Choate. As to that, I suppose it ought to form a part of the 
record, because it is the only comprehensive statement to be made on 
our side of the case. 

The Chairman. Does this cover testimony given at the last hear- 
ing? 

Mr. Choate. It covers testimony given at the last hearing and new 
matter which we desire to present now. 

The Chairman. In your opinion, it is of such character that it 
should be reprinted in this record ? 

Mr. Choate. I think it should. 

The Chairman. The stenographer will embody it in the record at 
this point. 

bbze7 07 joseph h. ohoate, jr., bepbe8ektiv0 the axebioak btes 

zkbtztute. 

Adequate Protectton to the American Coal-Tar Chemical Industry. 

THE SITUATION. 

The tariff bill as passed by the House leaves the coal-tar chemical industry 
without any substantial protection. The duties imposed of 7 cents a pound and 
30 per cent on intermediates and 7 cents a pound and 85 per cent on dyes and 
finished products are conceded to be utterly incapable of enabling our new 
industry to compete with the Germans. 

The bill as reported by the Ways and Means Committee contained, in addition 
to the duties, provisions intended to furnish substantial protection. These 
excluded altogether for a period of three years all such coal-tar products (other 
than crudes) as were made in the United States In proper quantity and quality 
and at a fair price. Provisions based on similar principles had been recom- 
mended by the Ways and Means Committee, passed by the House, and adopted 
by this committee in the last Congress, after hearings at which many hundreds 
of pages of testimony were taken and after consideration extending over many 
months. The reports of all three committees show that each separately reached 
the conclusion that the industry is vital to our country and that no less drastic 
form of protection would serve. The House, after a debate which could not, in 
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the nature of things, cover adequately even t^e outstanding features of so 
complex: a subject, first adopted the special protection paragraphs and th<en 
reversed Itself, rejecting them by a vote of only 208 to 193. This adverse 
majority included substantially all the Democrats, so that even in the House the 
measure commanded the support of two-thirds of the friends of the protective 
principle. 

We therefore desire to recapitulate the facts which led to the previous 
decisions of the committees and to urge that an amendment to the tariff bill be 
recommended accordingly — preferably along the lines of the bill reported by 
this committee in the last Congress — so as to insure the exclusion from import 
for a substantial period of those coal-tar ch^nicals which are well and cheaply 
made at home. 

I. THE PBOTEOTION DE8IBED. 

The protection required to sustain the industry, as was offered by this com- 
mittee's amended version of the Longworth bill in the last Congress, is sub- 
stantially as follows: The importation (except in bond) of all such inter- 
mediates, dyes, drugs, and other coal-tar chemicals as are found by an impartial 
body — e. g., the Tariff Commission — to be obtainable in the United States on 
reasonable terms as to quality, price, and delivery should be prohibited for a 
substantial period. This exclusion, though hitherto recommended by the com- 
mittees for not more than three years, should, for reasons which will appear, 
extend for at least five. To prevent the Germans from making impossible 
by large present imports the production here of new products, the quantity 
importable should be limited to a six months* supply for each consumer. The 
regulation by which these results are to be attained should be as flexible as 
possible and controllable by the body which is charged with their administration. 

The rates were, of course, adopted as mere adjuncts to the protective pro- 
visions operating by way of direct exclusion, which have been struck out. If 
no direct protection of the selective embargo type is ultimately granted, such 
rates are merely derisory. If the more drastic protection be granted but lim- 
ited to any such brief period as three years, and the rates be left at the present 
figures, the industry will be placed in a peculiarly difficult position. The 
main protection having lapsed, they will have to apply for either a renewal or 
increased rates. Judging from past experience either one would be excessively 
difficult to obtain, however strong the case presented. The proper reluctance 
of Congress to change tariff provisions relating to single industries is well 
known, and based on sound principles. It will be ruinous to the dye industry, 
however, if low rates are coupled with brief embargo protection. 

In practice the plan would work out simply enough. The Tariff Commis- 
sion would, after investigation, issue, and from time to time revise, an im- 
portable list, enumerating the substances, covered by paragraphs 25 and 26, 
found not to be adequately manufactured here. These would be freely im- 
portable by anjrone up to the limit of a six months' supply, without license, 
troublesome formality, or the possibility of discrimination. Any consumer who 
could not buy a product at home could import his reasonable requirements of 
it ; and if the list prove in any way erroneous, could secure its correction with- 
out waiting till he needed the goods. The plan of this "selective embargo,*' 
therefore, contemplates that no consumer shall be prevented from getting what 
he needs or seriously delayed in getting it It encourages import of all those 
things which can be imported without ill effect on our industry. By duties 
upon such imports it provides substantial revenues. It is a temporary measure 
adapted to an emergency ; and it follows the example of legislation to the same 
purpose already adopted, after wide experience, by France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and probably Japan, by which our dyes as well as those of the Germans 
are, with like limitations, excluded from those countries. 

It is urged in opposition to our contention that protection by even a limited 
embargo is unheard of and un-American. In answer, we need only point out 
that many instances of embargoes in existing legislation were cited by Senator 
Watson in his speech in the Senate (Cong. Rec., vol. 59, pt. 4, p. 3456) on 
February 25, 1920. 

II. WHY A NATIVE DYE INDUSTRY IS NECESSARY. 

A complete self-sustaining domestic dye and coal-tar chemical industry is 
indispensable to our national prosperity for five compelling reasons: 
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(a) $a,000,000,000 worth a year of American goods can not be made with- 
out its products. 

(&) It alone can keep the Nation abreast of the progress of science in chemi- 
cal warfare, and provide and keep available in peace times an Inexhaustible 
source of explosives and poison gases needed for national defense, 

(c) Without it no real disarmament is possible. 

(d) It alone can insure due progress in industrial chemistry. 

(e) It alone can provide both personnel and material needed for the ad- 
vancement of scientific and medical chemistry. 

Let us take these propositions seriatim. 

(a) Dyes are essential to other manufactures. — ^The figures submitted by the 
Tariff (Commission show at a glance the enormous magnitude of the industries 
which can not be carried on without coal-tar dyes and intermediates. These 
are indispensable for almost all of the innumerable varieties of textiles as well 
as for paints, varnishes, papers, inl^, and felts. With the exception of a small 
proportion of natural vegetable dyes, all K)f the dyes used in these industries 
are of coal-tar origin. In addition to these uses, coal-tar products are equally 
indispensable to drug manufacturers and are the foundation of the one great 
chemical industry of purely American origin — the manufacture of the so-called 
condensation products — like bakelite, condensite, and redamanol. At the out- 
break of the war all these dye-consuming industries were, and for a generation 
had been, substantially dependent upon Germany for their supplies of coal-tar 
material. The small American production of a few colors was itself equally 
dependent on German supplies, since it was no more than an assembling indus- 
try putting the finishing touches on intermediates made in Germany. Hardly a 
tenth of our needs could be filled from any non-German source. The entire 
prewar production of Switzerland, the only other considerable dye-exportini? 
country, had it all been available to us, would not have supplies half the quan- 
tity needed, to say nothing of the necessary variety. Many indispensable col- 
ors could be obtained from Germany alone, and only at such prices as her 
makers chose to ask. 

It is self-evident that in this situation our consuming industries were at the 
mercy of the Germans, who were, in most of the lines in question, formidable 
competitors. By withholding supplies, by raising prices, or by furnishing in- 
ferior colors they could at any moment have dealt us a deadly blow. The need 
for such an attack had not yet arisen. Their consuming industries had not yet- 
reached the point where they could make a serious bid for any such monopoli- 
zation of the world's markets as their dye works had attained. But with a few 
years more of peace, the time may well come. Suppose the German textile 
makers have 10 years of unimpeded Government-aided progress in export trade. 
Suppose that then they or their Government intentionally and suddenly bring 
upon our textile makers a dye famine such as was brought about incidentally 
and gradually by the outbreak of the war. Where would our textile industry 
be in a year's time? How could it meet, under those conditions, unrestricted 
German competition? To these questions the Germans well know that there is 
but one answer. They recognized it early in the war. On March 13, 1915, 
Bernstorff, in a dispatch to his Government, stated the situation precisely. 
He said: 

" Serial No. 432 of March 13, 1915. It is reported to me by Hossen^lder, 
telegram No. 4, that the stock of dyes in this country is so small that by a 
German embargo about 4,000,000 American workmen might be thrown out of 
employment. 

" Bernstorff." 

(&) Only a complete dye industry can safeguard the national defense. — The 
World War began as a 100 per cent explosive war. It ended as a 55 per cent 
poison-gas war. The testimony of Gen. Fries before this committee in the last 
Congress shows that at the end of the fighting 55 per cent of all projectiles firedl 
contained poison gas. This trend toward chemical warfare showed so constant 
and rapid an increase that it is as certain as anything can be that future warfare 
will be primarily chemical. Facilities for the manufacture of the necessary ma- 
terials for the conduct of such warfare are thus absolutely indispensible to na- 
tional defense. 

While it is now universally known that a complete dye works can be almost 
instantly converted into an explosive factory capable of producing unlimited 
quantities of almost any high explosive, it is equally true but less well known 
that the same factory can with equal ease be converted to the manufacture of 
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poison gases. The report of the British commission which inspected the giett 
German dye worlds ofter the armistice discloses that the Germans made eva7 
ounce of their poison gases, with one trifling exception, in their dye works, witii- 
out having to change the factories in any substantial particular. The materials, 
the apparatus, and the men were there ready to th^r hand. Their dye chemists 
and dye worlcmen, as part of their regular equipment, had the necessary tech- 
nique, which could have been found nowhere else. Accordingly, G^ermany was 
instantly ready, without special preparation to provide itself, overnight, with 
all the requisite materials of chemical warfare. No other country had any such 
facilities, and accordingly the Germans had a start in the race which was almost 
impossible to overcome. 

The provision of the necessary materials is, however, the least important part 
of chemical warfare. In it, more than in any other form of hostilities, surprise 
is the vital essential. When the Germans first let loose the flood of chlorine upon 
jthe Canadians at Ypres they were within an ace of final victory, which must 
have been won had they realized their success or prepared for it upon an ade- 
quate scale. Nothing saved the Allies then but the instant recognition of the 
poison, and the provision within 36 hours of improvised gas masks. Chlorine was 
a simple substance, recognizable by any schoolboy chemist, and neutralizable witii 
equal ease. The next gas used, however, phosgene, was much more difficult both 
to recognize and to counter, and only the possession of considerable chranical 
skill and manufacturing facilities enabled the Allies to escape defeat under the 
impact of this new attack. The same situation arose, in more and more acute 
form, with the introduction of each new gas. It was most striking, perhaps, in 
the case of natural gas, the great defensive gas of the war. Gen. Friea^s testi- 
mony shows that it was 11 months after the introduction of this greatest of all 
defensive gases before the Allies were able to manufacture any of it for use in 
resisting German attacks, and that if we had had 1,000 tons of it in April, 1918, 
the great German drive could have been stopped in its tracks. During the 11 
months this gas alone was responsible for S00,000 ally casualties. The problem 
of its manufacture was originally solved in the little French dye works of the 
Usines De RhOne, and was finally perfected at Levensteins dye works in Eng- 
land. If the Allies had had possession of a dye industry equal to Germany's or 
to that of the United States to-day this problem could have been solved in days 
or weeks, and the 11 months* delay and the 300,000 casualties would have been 
saved. During this 11 months we worked and spent our tens of millions on the 
problem, safely protected by the armies and navies of our allies. Next time 
that protection may be withdrawn. 

It is, however, in the matter of research that the dye industry is capable 
of rendering the greatest service to the national defense. The horrible poisons 
used in the latest fighting were a mere beginning. Each ^de had already de- 
veloped others much worse, now concealed and held in reserve. To recognize 
and offset these will require the very highest chemical skill. Any scientist 
working with primitive apparatus in the smallest laboratory may at any mo- 
ment happen upon a gas which for a time at least may furnish an irresistible 
form of attack. The dye chemists are constantly working and experimenting 
with every possible product likely to furnish such gases. Chlorine and phos- 
gene are ordinary materials of dye making, and every known form of poison 
gas, every known antidote, and every known substance used In gas masks is 
within the ordinary field of dye research. Dye laboratories thus automatically 
keep abreast of the latest scientific knowledge in this field, and the chemists 
trained in it are not only more certain than any other scientists to be able to 
Identity and counter any new substance which may be introduced by an enemy 
but are also more likely than any other to make the discoveries which have 
military value. 

There can be no substitute for this function of the dye industry. The neces- 
sary pure scientific knowledge might be provided at large expense by special 
Government institutions, but such knowledge would be utterly useless without 
practical manufacturing skill. Many of the poison gases are so deadly that 
to make them without killing the maker is a task of considerable difllculty. 
Many others require large practical experience If manufacturing losses a^^ 
to be kept down to a point which makes real quantity production possible. N<» 
conceivable Government institution which could be maintained in time of peme 
could provide and keep in existence a manufacturing staff capable of solviuj; 
the problems which arise in such manufacture. It is therefore the literal 
truth that only the nation which possesses a complete dye industry can to-day 
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keep abreast of the progress of chemical warfare and place Itself in a position 
to resist the chemical attack which may be directed against it by any ade- 
quately prepared enemy. 

(c) Without it no real disarmament is possible. — ^At their first introduction 
poison gases were used without the aid of artillery or any other weapon. The 
chlorine at Ypres was merely released from compression cylinders and allowed 
to drift down wind upon the enemy. Although afterwards most of the poison 
gases used were fired in shells from ordinary artillery, the tendency in the 
last of the fighting was toward a purely independent chemical warfare utilizing 
no regular military weapon. Projectors had been devised which could be 
cheaply made in any tube works and which would put down oceans of gases 
wherever desired at ranges up to a mile. This development was only in its 
beginning and its possibilities are almost unexplored. Already, however, it would 
enable an otherwise unarmed nation to place in the field a force which could not 
possibly be resisted by any opponent not either similary equipped or else armed 
to the teeth with all the resources of modern artillery, air craft, and machine 
guns. The Germans still retain intact their colossal chemical industry with 
all its war expansion. If we destroy every gun, rifle, machine gun, and tank 
in Germany they can still by chemical means alone offer a formidable attack. 
By the same token they can enable the bolsheviki to do the like. So long 
as this is true no nation which could possibly become involved in hostilities 
with Germany can dream of cutting down its own military power to any 
serious extent. We must therefore either be ready for chemical warfare as 
only a complete dye idustry can make us ready, or abandon any idea that the 
world can safely disarm. In a disarmed world dye-making nations will be 
absolutely supreme. 

In the present state of the world, all this is more important than ever before. 
Armaments are going to be reduced. Expenditures on munitions and on the 
means of making munitions are going to be cut far below prewar standards. Yet 
even in the days when peace groaned beneath enormous armaments no nation 
could have afforded to maintain in idleness at all times plants capable of pro- 
ducing the quantities of explosives or gases needed in this war. Even in those 
days the inexhaustible reservoir of munitions which her dye factories gave to 
Germany was an overpowering advantage. Think what such an advantage 
would mean in an era of disarmament, when the maintenance in peace of vast 
munition plants would be unthinkable. In such a period no nation which 
lacked a dye industry could offer any effective resistance to a sudden onslaught 
by a nation which had one. If at this time we deny ourselves a dye industry 
we sow the seeds of war, invite aggression, and offer a defenseless front to the 
rapacious instincts of the world. If we allow Germany to regain her world 
monopoly of dyes we offer her as a free gift capacity for world conquest. 

(d) Only a complete native dye industry can insure the progress of industrial 
chemistry, — ^The making of colors is the most complex existing industry. Over 
950 colors, each a different chemical substance, were habitually imported into 
the United States before the war (Norton census). Each dyestuff is produced 
by a separate process, usually of many operations. £2ach operation produces 
substances not desired in addition to those which are sought. These by-products 
in large works, are simply innumerable. The task of ascertaining their natures 
and possible uses is overwhelming. Only a fraction of it has been accomplished. 
The rest presents an unbounded field for the research chemist, whose work in 
finding uses and outlets for by-products will often determine the success or 
failure of the business. Moreover, there is an Incessant demand for new shades, 
and for means of adapting old colors to new fabrics and different processes. 
Here again the research chemist is indispensable. The result is that a com- 
plete dye industry provides a livelihood for many times as many research chem- 
ists as any other business, and keeps them incessantly busy acquiring informa- 
tion which is of use in other industries. In a country where dyes are made on 
a large scale the university student with a talent for research can look forward 
to a real opportunity in that line and can hope to make for himself a real 
career. Where there is no such industry the opportunity is, by comparison, 
infinitesimal. A real dye industry at the same time stimulates the supply of 
research chemists, whose training makes them available in other industries, and 
pours out a never-ending fiood of scientific Information as to the industrial pos- 
sibilities of a vast number of substances and processes. 
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A limited dye industry, making only a part of the colors demanded by the 
consumers, has no such effect. If selected colors only are made, the makers will 
choose those which present the fewest problems in the way of the disposition 
of unwanted by-products and will devote little work and capital to the develop- 
ment of new products. If, then, we could firmly establish our existing industry, 
without providing for its expansion into the malting of the whole line of needed 
colors we should lose this, one of the chief benefits which the Nation can derive 
from the industry. Research would instantly be reduced to a fraction of its 
present activity. Stagnation would set in. 

(e) Only a complete domestic dye and coal tar cJiemical industry can insure 
American progress in scientific and medical chemistry. — ^The research require- 
ments of the dye business are so vast that they far transcend industrial boimds. 
In seeking the solution of the ordinary industrial problems arising out of poor 
yields, defective results, or new requirements, the research chemist of the dye 
^vorks is constantly led beyond the existing bounds of recorded scientific knowl- 
edge. Often before he can commence the task of solving a particular industrial 
puzzle he is compelled to explore some whole new realm of the chemical world. 
As a consequence, the dye chemists are constantly delving into mines of new 
scientific material. Accordingly their equipment, both material and intellectual, 
has to be of the best, so that a great country which makes its own dyes neces- 
sarily has laboratories which, in staff, apparatus, and supplies, surpass any 
required in any other branch of human activity. The workers in these labora- 
tories range far and wide over the whole world of organic chemistry, and their 
annual contribution of scientific data is of incalculable value. 

This is particularly true in medical chemistry, that marvelous field, of which 
the systematic exploration, barely begun, has recently brought forth such mag- 
nificent first fruits. For untold centuries the medical profession has been pour- 
ing into the human system drugs of which next to nothing was really known. 
Until recently the difficulty of the subject was unknown. Only of late 
years have men of science realized the terrifying complexity of the processes 
of organic chemistry which take place within the human body. No systematic 
study of these, or of the effect upon them produced by chemicals, was imaginable 
until the world's knowledge of organic chemistry had approached its present 
volume. Now the beginnings — postponed perhaps by the immense results of 
medical work in the biological field, with its serums and antitoxins — ^have been 
fairly made ; and the greatest progress has been made not only with the aid of 
the dye laboratories but actually in them. In the laboratory of any great 
German dye works, before the war, it was a common sight to see dozens of 
university chemists, many unconnected with any industry, at work side by side 
with the industrial scientists. The facilities of the laboratories could be and 
were put at their disposal by the owners, without loss, gome of the results 
were startling. One of these was Salvarsan itself. Ehrlich, its discoverer, con- 
vinced that arsenic properly disseminated would kill the germs of the cruelest 
scourge of humanity, arrived at a theory that arsenic could be so disseminated 
without injury to the body by the use of one of a group of possible compounds 
numbering many thousands. There was no way to test this theory except to 
experiment with and examine each possible compound. Nowhere except in the 
dye laboratories were the needful substances and facilities to be found. The 
laboratories and research staff of the great Cassella firm were placed at his 
disposal, and there the laborious process of elimination was carried out, and 
the amazing triumph won. 

Indeed medical research is an almost inevitable outgrowth of a complete dye 
business. Many of the related products show powerful therapeutic effects and 
a number of them have developed into useful remedies. Any number of other 
by-products, not yet studied from this point of view, may turn out to be val- 
uable. Everj' such discovery is a direct financial benefit to the business ; some, 
like " aspirin," are more valuable commercially than any known dye. Again 
the technique of the dye laboratories lends itself naturally to the synthesis 
from coal-tar materials of remedies ordinarily derived from natural sources. 
In this way many valuable medicinals have been produced at lower cost or of 
better quality than was previously possible. A notable example is the widely 
used substance adrenalin, discovered in this country and made here at higii 
cost from the suprarenal glands of animals. The Germans presently proceeded 
to produce it synthetically from coal-tar materials. In general, it is clear that 
as a stimulus to medical chemistry there is no substitute for a strong dye in- 
dustry. 
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III. OUR INDUSTKY, IF SAVED NOW, WILL SUFFICE. 

At the outbreak of the war patriotic American business men, realizing the 
consequences of a dye famine, threw thentselves and many millions of capital 
into the breach and saved the situation. Taclfling the appalling task of de- 
veloping under the burden of war conditions the most complicated known 
Industry, they accomplished wonders. The manufacture of crudes was so 
vastly increased as to place the raw materials on a favorable basis. Most 
of the most-needed intermediates were soon produced and the number of 
finished colors constantly increased. As a result in 1920 the industry produced 
nearly all the requirements of the domestic market and exported dyes to the 
value of perhaps $22,000,000. 

•It is most significant, however, as indicative of our inability to compete 
with German dyes that the United States Tariff Commission, in its Census 
of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals, 1920, at page 14, states as follows : 

" The total exports of * aniline dyes ' in 1920 was $22,450,480, which was more 
than 100 per cent increase over that of 1919. * * * In the first four months 
of 1921 the export of * aniline dyes * showed a rapid decline, receding from a 
value of $943,595 in January to $305,760 in April. This represents a large 
decrease from the average monthly export of $1,870,873 in 1920, and was ten- 
doubtedly chiefly due to the appearance of Oemian dyes, either directly or 
through reexport of reparation dyes, in the large export markets of the world, 
such as China, India, and Japan.** (Italics ours.) 

To-day more than 360 of the nine hundred-odd colors used in 1913 are made 
here and many others are in course of production. Production of some of 
the most desirable dyes, notably the very fast vat dyes, was delayed by the 
German-owned patents, which prevented their manufacture here. These vat 
dyes are now being commercially produced in large quantity. Many of the miss- 
ing dyes are used in such small quantities or. are so easily replacedi by other 
satisfactory dyes that their production has necessarily been postponed. It 
is clear, however, that unless progress is checked the factories of this country 
should produce within five years dyes capable of accomplishing every possible 
needed result. Prices are still high, but this while the industry is new is 
probably inevitable. Inexperience frequently results in producing yields oif 
only a fraction of what they should be. The business in this respect is utterly 
different from ordinary mechanical manufacturing. A builder of machines, a 
maker of textiles, a paper manufacturer buys his raw materials knowing that 
he will produce from them in finished goods nearly 100 per cent of the possible 
product. Even pieces spoiled in manufacture are often, as in the steel business, 
as useful as ever in the capacity of raw material. In dye making, however, 
the situation is utterly different. In each step of the complicated processes 
used chemical reactions take place which destroy the original raw materials, 
replacing them with others, only a few of which are desired. Consequently, the 
consecutive losses multiply. The proportions of the desired products obtained 
at each successive step vary enormously with the conditions and with the 
details of the methods used. Half a dozen slight variations of process — 
tricks of the trade — may change the yield from 10 per cent of the capacity 
of the raw materials to 60 or 80 per cent. In one case, testified to by Mr. 
Klipstein before this committee, his yield, which after many months of experi- 
ment had remained .obstinately at 10 per cent, was increased overnight to 90 
per cent by merely slowing down the mixing paddles in one vat from 65 revolu- 
tions a minute to 60. The Germans in 40 years of work forced their yields 
up to very high figures, but thojr's also began low. Our makers can do the 
same, but the knowledge of how to do it is not to be found in the books. It 
ran be gained only by experiment, and if the Nation wants such knowledge it 
must give the makers time in which to gain the needed experience. 

In the statistics submitted by the Tariff Commission will be found figures in- 
dicating the present magnitude of our new American industry. These demon- 
strate, we submit, that it is worth saving. 

IV. WHY THE INDUSTBY NEEDS AND DESEB\^S HELP. 

It deserves help because the large investment now locked up in its plants 
represents a bold and patriotic effort by many citizens to meet a national emer- 
gency. As will appear, the risk they took was so obvious and so great that 
many of them must have been actuated more by patriotism than by hope of 
irain. It also deserves help because, though protected hitherto by the war and 
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by the present license system, it has consistently reduoed prices during the last 
three years. 

It needs help because the industry is up againftt the most formidable and on- 
scrupulous opponent and competitor in the commercial world. The Grerman In- 
dustry, self-contained, favored by nature with materials as cheap as any, labor, 
transportation, and technical service, and aided by the Government, has a start 
of 40 years in the race — an incalculable advantage in knowledge and technical 
skill. It has always waged ruthless commercial warfare by means of destructive 
underselling, full-line forcing, direct bribery, and many other corrupt practices. 
Its plants are organzed on an enormous scale, several employing (even in 1913) 
each as many men as the largest three American works together have ever em- 
ployed and producing such quantities as satisfied the requirements of the 
whole world. In November, 1920, one German firm (the Badische) employed 
80,000 men, or 7,(XX) more than the largest number ever employed by all our 
works. In 1916 this huge industry, realizing its danger, consolidated into a 
single gigantic trust, organized avowedly to fight for the recovery of its foreign 
markets. The assets of this commercial monstrosity,' figured from the last avail- 
able Berlin stock quotations, may be fairly valued at over 400,(XKl,(XX) gold dollars. 
It is receiving all the aid the new Government can give it. For example, the 
German ministry of industry has abolished the export duties on aniline and 
other coal-tar dyes, alizarin dyes, and artificial indigo. (See Dyer and Textile 
Review, issue of May 15, 1921.) Again, the German Government has arranged 
to refund to German dye exporters the 26 per cent reparation levy exacted by 
the British German reparation (recovery) act. (See Chemical Age, issue of 
May 28, 1921.) In November, 1920, the German trust formally complained to 
the reparation commission that the failure to withdraw reparation <^es was 
interfering with business by clogging their warehouses. Since the reparation 
dyes then constituted but 25 per cent of daily production it is evident that the 
trust's warehouses were nearly full without them, and that accordingly it has 
large stocks, unsaleable elsewhere, to use in commercial warfare upon our in- 
dustry. Unless miracles happen the trust will fight more ruthlessly than ever. 
Indeed, it must. France, England, and Italy, determined to have their own dye 
industries, have closed their doors to German dyes. An industry equipped to 
supply the world can not be operated to supply only the German market, and 
still live. Is it not as certain, then, as anything in human experience, that the 
German trust will stick at nothing in its effort to regain its great American 
market, and kill a competitor for the market of the rest of the world? We sub- 
mit that it is ; and that if the American industry is left to shift for itself, it 
will be " spurlos versenkt." 

The fact is, that the attack has already begun, and begufa in a manner which 
illustrates. not only the extent to which the Germans will and can go in price 
cutting but the merciless extortion which the dye-consuming industries can 
expect from them hereafter if our industry be killed. Take, for comparison, 
two colors as classified in Norton's Gensus, Ingido R. B. and Victoria Blue B. 
These were both cheap enough before the war, the average import prices for 
1918-14 as given by Norton being, respectively, 87A and 3lA cents a pound. 
In 1920 Indigo R. B. began to be produced in this country. The average import 
price for the calendar year 1920 thereupon dropped to 29 cents, or about three- 
fourths of the prewar figure. On the other hand, for the Victoria Blue B. which 
was not made here in sufficient quantity, the average import price for 1920 
rose to $2.86. This is but one of scores of instances which show that while 
German prices on dyes which are also made in America may be on an 
average but two or three times the prewar figures, they are multiplied indefi- 
nitely when relieved from American competitton. 

And our industry needs help not only against German aggression. The Swiss 
industry is also a grave danger. The Swiss, too, have a start of many years, 
and the benefit of a huge accumulation of knowledge. The German commercial 
penetration of Switzerland has not ceased. How far its infiuence extends no 
man knows; but it will be easy for the huge German trust to form an alliance 
with its little neighbor ; or, failing that, to disguise its goods as Swiss. 

V. WHY NO OTHER BEMEDT WILL RKBVE. 

Only thre6 other remedies have been suggested — a high tariff, antidumping 
laws with a strict corrupt-practice act, and the application of the antitrust law. 

The tariff alone will not save our industry, because the German trust is at the 
same time too strong and too desperate. Though its costs, like ours, may have 
'-^n increased by the war, it can still undoubtedly produce far more cheaply 
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than we, if jonly because its superior experience, resulting in vastly greater 
yields, enables it to make out of any given quantity of raw materials, and with 
any given amount of labor, far more dye than our makers can now obtain. Its 
size and compactness of combination — impossible to our makers under our anti- 
trust law — also give it huge advantages. It can and does avoid the immense 
wastes from which we suffer in the way of duplication. Where we waste a 
dozen sets of research and plant to produce in as many factories an intermediate 
for which the market can support but one or two makers, they confine the work 
to one, which gets assistance from all. 

Again, the trust's resources (conserved by profitable war work) are enormous. 
It well knows that it must regain our market or find other and less profitable 
business for a large part of its plants. Clearly, then, it is in a position where 
it can and must practically give its goods away for a year or two if thereby 
it can kill oft domestic competition. No matter what tariff is imposed, short 
of a specific duty equal to the price of domestic goods, the German prices could 
be cut as a measure of wise business management low enough to compel our 
makers to sell at a loss. Our industry is in no position to meet such competi- 
tion. It has no such stake in invested capital to be protected at any cost. It 
has no such resources to fight with. Its workers have recently been in other 
occupations and will not, therefore, as the Germans probably will, stick to an 
endangered industry because they have never been in any other and are reluctant 
to begin life anew. It can not at this time, or until it has had an opportunity to 
gain experience, beat such an opponent by fair fighting, and it will not adopt 
the enemy's methods. 

Most important of all, there is a simple method by which the trust can 
infallibly destroy our industry by the expenditure of at most a few millions, 
a sum which, regarded as insurance of its vast investment, must be deemed 
nominal. This is the method of selective attack by which our makers may be 
picked off one by one. The fact is — and it is obvious to the Germans — that no 
one of the American dye makers makes money except on a few dyes, most of 
which are not produced in large quantity. The dyes which have been recently 
introduced (a class which includes the great majority) are necessarily made 
at a loss, owing to the huge losses resulting from inexperience and to the ex- 
pense of continuing research. The great bulk dyes and almost nil the older 
products are made by so many companies whose competition has been so keen 
that prices have been forced below the profitable level — in the case of the- 
greatest, sulphur black, nearly to prewar figures. Between these extremes 
lie the few money-making products, those which by some accident of process, 
situation, or market, one maker makes better or cheaper than others. To kill 
off our greatest company at all that would be needed would be to import and 
sell at whatever sacrifice was necessary a year or two's supply of its money- 
making products To show hew small this undertaking would be it is only 
needful to recall that a year's supply of all dyes for the whole country — 30,00(> 
tons — ^makes only three shiploads, and that nearly half this annual consump- 
tion consists of two colors, indigo and sulphur black, each of which is the- 
subject of Uie keenest competition among many domestic producers. It would 
not be necessary to attack ifa this manner more than one or two of our pro- 
ducers. If it were once announced that nothing but a tariff stood between them 
and the trust, most of our 70 or 80 small companies would go out of business: 
forthwith. One or two demonstrations would convince the rest. 

It will not do to say that antidumping laws and corrupt practice acts will 
prevent the underselling by which such attacks must be carried on. Once the- 
dyes are in the country, it will be almost impossible to follow them. Secret 
sales and secret rebates may be made in a thousand ways which can hardly be- 
detected. The Germans have always been past masters of such tactics. 

As applied to so complex an industry as dye making antidumping laws all 
have the same defect — ^they shut the door after the horse is stolen. All 
depend on ascertainment of either foreign costs or foreign prices. Foreign 
dye costs are usually impossible of ascertainment, because almost every dye- 
is so involved with valuable by-products, which are unavoidably produced 
in making it, that its cost is matter of arbitrary bookkeeping. German dye- 
prices, in view of the absolute power of the trufit, can be manipulated at will. 
Worst of all, the comparison with foreign prices can be made impossible- 
in a thousand ways by disguising or really altering the product so that the- 
precise thing sold, having never before been sold anywhere, can have no- 
market price. It is easy for the German chemists to turn almost any dye* 
into what is at least apparently if not really a new product by additions or 
slight alterations which do no harm. By these methods the effect of any^ 
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powible antidamping law may be avoided. Bat if tiiis were impossible sticH 
laws would be too slow to help. Th^ require proof before they can be made 
to act, and to get proof out of the German dye works will be the work of years. 

Finally, antidumping laws would fail to afford the necessary protectioii. 
because their only effect is a relatively small increase of duty. This would 
merely increase by a comparatively small amount the cost of the selective 
attacks by which our industry could and would be destroyed. No such small 
and contingent extra expense could possibly stop or delay the German trust 
in its fight for life. If our industry is to have no better shield than such 
legislation it may well be killed bfeore ever the protection becomes available. 

The same may be said of the antitrust law. To prove that particular goods 
are the pro<luct of the trust can be made infinitely difficult, and we can trust 
the trust to do it. Till such proof is produced the law will not operate. 

VI. THE BILL AS BKPOBTED TO THE SENATE BY THIS COMMITTEE IX 1920 AS A SUB 
8TITUTB FOB H. B. 8078 rUBNISHES THE NECE8SABY PBOTBCTION WITHOUT 
DAMAGING ANYONE. 

If continued for a longer period and amended so as to exclude from import 
those dyes not now made here which are of no value except as mere substitutes 
for satisfactory domestic products, the plan as embodied in the Finance Com- 
mittee's substitute bill of 1020 will obviously do the work. Carefully admin- 
istered, it can certainly save our new Industry. The only question, then, 
if we assume that the industry ought to be saved, is, what harm the proposed 
legislation could do. 

We submit that it can harm no one. Under it every consumer can import 
whatever he really needs and can not otherwise get. If his foreign competitors 
gain an advantage by getting any particular German dyes he can hie given the 
same advantage. The system is flexible. 

Much was said by the opponents of special protection, particularly when a 
license system liktf the British was under discussion, to the effect that it 
would prevent the textile maker from knowing beforehand what dyes he 
could get, and thus cripple his business by making it impossible for him to 
send out samples and take orders months beforehand. This committee's sub- 
stitute bill, by abandoning the license system, obviated this objection, but the 
fear has now been demonstrated to have been baseless. Under the existing 
temi)orary license system" now enforced by the Treasury Department the dyes 
not obtainable in the United States are procured by the consuming industries, 
^o that the seasonal sales of goods are proceediog as before the war. 

VII. IF WE DO NOT ADOPT SOME SUCH DIBECT-EXCLUSION MEASURE WE SHALL BE LEFT 
ALONE TO FIGHT NOT ONLY THE GERMAN TBUST BUT ALSO THE INDUSTBIES OF 
THE ALLIES. 

England and France have protected their new industries by stringent license 
systems. Italy, after watxrhing the results, has just adopted a similar law. 
Kach is developing as fast as possible, mostly with the aid of direct Government 
•subsidies, her own dye industry. Each now excludes our dyes except as im- 
peratively needed. Each will naturally seek an export market, at tJie same 
time keeping up the bars against our products. Are we, then, to "hold the 
bag " ? Are we to let in British, French, and Italian dyes, as well as Gernian, 
though those nations keep ours out? That is an arrangement which seems to 
have no legitimate appeal either to the patriotic or the economic sense. We 
may not value British, French, and Italian precedent as an example, but we 
must value It as a warning. 

From every point of view, tlien, a direct exclusion or seloctive embargo law 
suggests itself as the inevitable answer to the pending question. It is the one 
safe, certain remedy which will insure to the country the permanence "of the 
industry on which more, perhaps, than on any other single branch of human 
activity, our economic and scientific progress and our national security depend. 

Vni. REPLY TO OBJECTORS. 

Since the hearings before this coniuiittee in the last Congress, the main attaclj 
upon the proposed protective measure has taken the form of unmeasured de- 
nunciation (unaccompanied by any suggestion of proof) of the American dye 
makers as monopolists and members of a trust. It is submitted that the facts 
disclosed in tlie Tariff Commission's census for 1920 (Tariff Information Series 
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No. 23) dispose of this accusntioii once for all. These show that whereas 
in 1913 we had 4 or 5 dye-making concerns we now have 82, while the makers 
of coal tar and organic chemicals, generally, have increased to 171. Among 
these there is no Interlocking of stjock ownership, or of directorates, as will be 
shown by a statement signed by 60 or more of the smaller makers showing their 
entire independence, and that they have not encountered any American monop- 
oly. The fact that competition is keen and earnest is demonstrated by the tables 
appearing at page 33 of the census above referred to. These show that 92 per 
cent of the American dye production in 1920 consisted of dyes made by three or 
more firms, while more than 50 per cent of the production consistjed of 35 colors, 
each of which was made by seven or more firms. No trust or monopoly outside 
of Bedlam exercising any control over an industry ever permitted or would 
permit such competitive duplication as that The whole cry of an American 
monopoly is pure mytJi, the last desperate resort of those who realize that in 
fair argument their case is hopelessly weak. 

At the hearings before the committees of the last Congress every witness 
who appeared in opposition to the bill was apparently in agreement on two 
propositions: First, that the dye industjy ought to be protected; second, that 
any increase in the cost of dyes which might be occasioned by such protection 
would be of no consequence to anyone, because the cost of dyestufCs forms so 
small a proportion of the cost of finished goods. The opponents were also sub- 
stantially unanimous in asserting that even the then American production of 
dyes was entirely satisfactory for the bulk of their requirements and that they 
needed only a comparatively small number of dyes for special purposes and 
needed these only to meet the competition of foreign goods which might there- 
after come into the country dyed with dyes not then obtainable in the United 
States. Since the hearings the number of imported dyes needed has been ma- 
terially reduced by the introduction of new domestic products. Including several 
of the important vat dyes which were then the missing colors most urgently 
needed. Except the importers, no one appears to have suggested that the ex- 
clusion from import, for a time, of all those dyes now made here in perfectly 
satisfactory quality and quantity would injure the business of any consumer. 
The argument of the objectors was devoted to two propositions: First, that a 
high tariff would furnish all protection needed, and, second, that any additional 
protection was dsingerous to the consuming industries. For the convenience of 
the committee we may summarize these arguments and our replies as follows : 

1. As to the sufficiency of protection hy tariff. — ^The opponents of the Various 
direct-exclusion measures assert: 

(a) That in the manufacture of the dyes which constitute 80 per cent of tho 
present American production our manufacture is so far advanced that a tariff 
would protect. 

The testimony before this committee shows that this is wholly untrue, because 
the manufacture of the well-established dyes can not in many cases be profitably 
carried on unless other dyes produced as by-products can be disposed of to 
advantage. No witness who had any familiarity with the manufacture of dyes 
jrave any support to the proposition. The idea that a tariff would protect most 
American dyes is based on the rapid reduction In price of certain bulk American 
products which has taken place. This, however, has been brought about by 
domestic competition. It is reasoned by the objectors, nevertheless, that be- 
cause sulphur black, for Instance, is sold at prices with which the Germans 
Avould probably find it comparatively unprofitable to compete, this product could 
be protected by a duty. The fact is, however, that sulphur black is cheap 
because of a large competitive domestic production which has resulted in sales 
below the costs of some manufacturers. The fact is that no American dye maker 
could sell any of the bulk products in question at anything approaching his pres- 
ent prices if he were not able also to sell at higher prices other products the 
production of which is facilitated by the manufacture of the bulk products. 
The dye industry, in fact, is single, and can not be treated as if it were a 
collection of separate industries, one for each product manufactured. The 
I)roducts are hopelessly interlocked. If the makers*- market for even a few 
products be cut off it will inevitably render impossible the economical manufac- 
ture of many others. A tariff, therefore, apparently capable of equalizing the 
present American and German prices for many products would utterly fall be- 
cause the withdrawal of a market for other products not capable of protection 
by such duties would make imiwssible the production at present costs of the 
products in which the greatest manufacturing advance has been effected. 
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More important than all thia, however, la the certainty that a tariff could 
not poflBibly protect the products new to American production which are just 
coming on the marlcet, and those which will later follow in natural sequence. 
Unless we dev^op these dyes now lacking in our American manufacture our 
industry will not only be stagnant and lifeless but will lose its chief value to the 
country. A stationary industry requires little research, and one which can not 
fill all the wants of the consumer is at the mercy of any foreign industry which 
can. 

(b) That until now our dye makers always said a moderate tariff would 
protect their industry and that those who said this do not now deny it. 

The statements referred to were made before congressional committees, in the 
1916 and earlier tariff hearings, by dye makers who knew nothing of a real 
dye manufacturing industry but only understood the small assembling indus- 
try which was all we had in this country up to 1015. Moreover, is it not 
true that none of the manufacturers who formerly said a tariff would do the 
work have since denied it? Dr. Jayne and Dr. Matthews, two members of the 
:LD16 committee^ appeared before the House committee in favor of this bill and 
they only retr&lned from testifying before the Senate committee in deference 
to the chairman's request that testimcmy be not duplicated. 

(c) That since the dye makers told the 1016 committee that a tariff would 
do, the changes in the situation have been favorable to the American and 
unfavorable to the German industry. 

One change unfovorable to the American dye industry has taken place, the 
importance of which outweighs all other variations in the situation. The 
formation of the single German trust, and the doubling of its capital, by the 
sale for cash, of new stock, have produced an enemy to the American industry 
more formidable than any which confronted it, and the desperate plight to 
which this gigantic German kartel has been driven by tha adoption of the 
license plan in Great Britain, France, and Italy makes certain a ferocity of 
competition which the American industry in 1916 could never have foreseen. 

id) That American dye makers have made large profits and that, therefore,, 
they are in a position to survive. 

Under the total embargo brought about by the war, only a few companies 
have made profits at all, and such were going concerns in 1014 and were able 
to begin real manufacture at any early date. These, by risking large capital 
investments, which would have been worthless had the war ended abruptly, 
were able to supply the bulk needs of the simpler colors and thus save the 
consuming industries of the United States. It may be true that they have been 
able already to write off the greater part of their plant expenditure. This, 
however, is necessarily normal practice for concerns engaged in dye making. 
The obsolescence of plant is so rapid, and rebuilding is so ftequ^itly required, 
that unless a plant can be written off or at least written down with reasonable 
promptness, the business can not be established on a sound basis. 

(e) That our exports of dyes show that our industry is beyond the infant 
stage. 

These exports show only the universal shortage of such products in the whole 
world outside of Germany. We have been the only country which, during the 
war, has had time and money to devote to this industry. The rest of the world 
which had to have dyes could find no surplus of any non-€^man dye any- 
where except in the United States. Unfortunately, however, these exports have 
now, with the revival of German export, taken an abrupt and ominous drop, 
as heretofore shown by the report of the Tariff Commission. 

(f) That in addition to tariff the industry has or will have other forms of 
protection : 

(1) The Chemical Foundation: The protection offered by the Chemical 
Foundation's patents is purely future and doubtful at that. Less than 10 
per cent of the dyes imported before, 1914 were covered by the patents. These 
patents are expiring rapidly, so that only a fraction of tiiose covered in 1914 
are still covered. Moreover, ownership of the patents will not prevent importa- 
tion. It will merely give a right to collect royalties after the imported patented 
articles are sold in this country. With this very limited protection the native 
industry, unless saved by legislation, will be destroyed. 

(2) Reparation commission: It is constantly asserted that the reparation 
commission under the Versailles treaty controls the situation and protects the 
American industry, yet all that the reparation commission controls is 50 per 
cent of the stock of German dyes available when the treaty became effective 
(long since distributed) and 25 per cent of new production dnrinp: five years. 
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The remaining 75 per cent of tlie present German production are absolutely free 
and can be used by the Germans as they see fit. The reparation dyes will 
perhaps take care of the real needs of other countries and most of ours; the 
balance, except the small fraction needed for Germany (perhaps 10 per cent 
of her normal production), is available for commercial warfare. 

2. A8 to the alleged dangers of the proposed special protection. — Its opponents 
•condemn the plan because — 

(a) It is said the commission could not determine whether the quality of 
American dyes was good enough without proceedings amounting to a litigation; 

The difficulty of this question is enormously exaggerated. Each dye (except 
mixtures) is a definite chemical substance — as definite as common table salt. 
This is true, although the exact chemical constitution of some is not precisely 
known. The maker either succeds in producing this particular substance or 
he does not. If he produces it and turns it out in reasonable purity and proper 
strength, it can not help doing the same work as the same substance produced 
anywhere by anyone. Accordingly, if a given dye is really produced here it 
<?an not help fulfilling every purpose which the similar German dye can fulfill. 
The question as to whether the American dye is good enough is thus not an 
ordinary question of quality, largely matter of opinion, but a question of 
identity or purity. The Tariff Commission as a practical matter would only 
have to ascertain whether the American dye was the same substance as its 
German prototype and whether it was equally pjire. These are questions of 
fact for a chemist leaving little room for argument. 

(6) It is said that the plan forms a bad precedent for future legislation 
designed to protect American industries. 

The purpose of the Congress is certainly to protect adequately the American 
organic chemical industry, of overwhelming national importance as it is. 
Much as we may dislike to exhibit our national shortcomings in trade or in 
industry, we have no complete organic chemical industry in the United States, 
and are just beginning to develop one. That such an industry is absolutely 
necessary and is confronted with most dangerous foreign competition all seem 
to admit The fact is no other substantial industry is so young in America. 
In 1914 there were not 10 completely trained organic chemists in the country 
and not 500 workmen or foremen who could perform the simplest opera- 
tions in an industry of such infinite complications as the organic chem- 
ical industry. Experience and education and not money alone can overcome 
these deficiencies. With the complex nature of production in the organic 
chemical industry and the ability of the foreign manufacturer to distribute 
his extremely low costs over a range of products not yet manufactured in 
America it is easy to see that tariff rates alone will not keep the great German 
monopoly from destructive competition with our products. To-day our industry 
is slowly building up, and with such beneficial legislation as may be devised for 
its protection must do battle with foreign competition. Such an extraordinary 
condition requires an extraordinary form of protection. 

(c) It is said that the consumers will be seriously injured if British and 
French goods dyed with German dyes come in while the makers of our goods 
can not get them. 

Of course they would ; but the whole theory of the proposed measures is to 
permit — indeed, compel — the admission of every German dye which excels the 
native product. The danger is therefore remote. The fear, however, proceeds 
on the curious assumption that the Tariif Commission in administering the 
plan would not do its duty. If, as commanded by each of the three measures 
which have been reported out, it makes admissible everything unobtainable in 
this country in proper quality, etc., the danger can never arise. If the plan is 
an impediment at all, it is one from which the British and French textile 
makers will suffer also, and they are more dependent upon specialities requiring 
particular high-grade colors than are we, and their legislation compels them 
to rely chiefly on their domestic dye industries, which are far less advanced 
than ours. 

It must be noted that the fear of German textiles dyed with German dyes 
is no argument against the measures. Under her reparation burden Grermany 
must export to live. Her textile industry is capable of many times as large 
exports as can possibly be made of dyes. If any particular German dyes can 
give German textiles such a superiority as to enable them to outsell our goods 
in any market — here or abroad — ^we shall never get an ounce of those dyes, 
whatever our legislation. 

When all detailed arguments are made and answered, however, the commit- 
tee, we believe, will find itself driven back to first principles. With the testi- 
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mony and documents before it, it is in better position than either dye makers 
or textile makers to decide what is good for the country and for them. The 
considerations which should govern the final decision are. we submit these : 

First. Now, and now only, can we secure a real dye industry. While the 
Germans retain their present advantages, and the power and necessities of the 
great trust compel that attack which we deem inevitable, their commercial 
warfare will instantly kill our industry unless whatever protection is provided 
is truly efficient. Once killed it could never be revived. If it be not saved now 
and promoted as well as protected, American capital will never again go into 
it, and a world monopoly will be handed back to Germany for all time. The 
fact that we can now, through the reparation commission, force delivery of 
such German dyes as are really essential, makes this the psychological moment. 
At any time when the Kartel can exercise pressure by refusing supplies of 
necessary dyes, it can, until our industry is complete, and able to supply or 
replace those dyes, destroy it at once. 

Second. Since it is certain that there will never be another opportunity to 
provide the United States with a real dye industry, it is the duty of Con- 
gress, if it believes such an industry to be essential, to take no chances. The 
stake is too great for any gamble ; and to adopt any method of protection with 
doubt as to its efficacy is to gamble with an interest vital to the whole countr5\ 
According to the overwhelming weight of the testimony, we submit, no tariff 
practically enactable can furoish the protection needed. The evidence of the 
opponents of the bill, even taken alone, would only show that a high enough 
tariff might protect. They urge adoption of a method which even they can 
not deny to be of doubtful efficacy. In this matter, then, the counry is like a 
man walking on a railroad track, who, as he comes near a trestle, sees a train 
coming. He thinks the train is probably not coming fast enough to catch 
him before he gets over that part of the trestle which offers no place of safety, 
but if he has any wisdom at all he will not stake his life on his guess. He 
will take the safety path provided for him beside the trestle, so that no 
matter whether he has guessed right or wrong he will pass on unharmed. 

Third. Only the complete protection and efficient promotion of our dye indus- 
try can insure the safety of the textile makers themselves. As long as the Ger- 
man industry is in one single hand, and that hand at the disposal of its Gov- 
ernment, it can and will be used to further any national ambition. In 1915 
Germany sought by an embargo to starve our textile men into forcing our Gov- 
ernment to take a hostile attitude toward Great Britain. The plot, nearly suc- 
ceeded. It failed chiefly because, having no foreign competition during the 
war. our dye consumers never felt the full pressure intended. What was done 
in 1915 to force the hand of Britain can be done at any time unless we have 
a dye industry to destroy our textile industries for the benefit of their Grer- 
man competitors. See how the mere possibility of being delayed in getting 
a few relatively unimportant colors which competitors may have, alarms the 
textile makers. The German agents have had only to suggest such a possi- 
bility to create opposition to tariff bills in the past and to the various special 
protection bills in the present. Only the existence of our dye industry to-day 
stands between our dye-consuming industries and complete German domina- 
tion. The dye makers of America have saved the business of the dye con- 
sumers. If they could not get American dyes our textile men would have to 
take German dyes on any terms which might be imposed ; or the Germans might 
withohld their best dyes altogether and seek that export trade, which they 
must have, in the larger field of textiles. The committee can see this, as per- 
haps the manufacturer, with his outlook narrowed by nearness to the diffi- 
culties of his task, can not. 

Fourth. If capital is to be attracted into and kept in the dye idnustry the 
necessary special protection must be assured for a period long enough to per- 
mit the development of most of the missing dyes. The testimony leaves no real 
doubt that three years is wholly inadequate. Moreover, a longer period need 
alarm no one. If the law works, the industry, stimulated by immediate capi- 
tal additions, will expand so fast that nearly all the dyes will be made within 
a comparatively short time, in which case few imports will be needed or de- 
sired. If it doesn't work» it will create a weight of textile opposition which 
will result in prompt repeal. 

No matter what Congress does, the textile makers are certain to have their 
supply of dyes subject to some outside control. If Congress does not enact 
this or some equally effective selective embargo, they will be subject to license 
issued or withheld at will by one man, the head of the German Dye Trust. 
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Except for the reparation commission supplies, wliich may be wholly insufficient 
on the most important products, not one ounce of Grcrman dye can be bought 
by any American without the permission of the German trust. Give them, 
by refusing necessary protection, hope of reestablishing German domination of 
our markets, and they will use this power relentlessly to further the trust's 
purposes. Show them by granting A>:hat is needed, that Germany is never again 
to be given control, and they will have no motive to refuse any reasonable 
offers of purchase. 

(The foregoing was submitted by Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., repre- 
senting the American Dyes Institute, of which the following com- 
panies are members:) 

Althouse Chemical CO., Reading, Pa. 

American Aniline Products (Inc.), 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

American Vat Color Co., 3223 South Western Boulevard, Chicago. 

Atlas Color Works (Inc.), 322 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Butterworth-Judson Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Calco Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

(Uertifa3d (IJhemical Corporation, 246 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chemical CJo. of America, 46 Murray Street, New York. 

Commonwealth Chemical Corporation, 15 Park Row, New York. 

Consolidated Color & CJhemical Co., 122 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Dicks, David Co. (Inc.), 19 North Moore Street, New York City. 

Dow Chemical C3o., Midland, Mich. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 

Dye Products & Chemical Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Essex Aniline Works (Inc.), 86 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gasklll Chemical Corporation, 157 Spencer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grasseli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Heller & Merz Co., Newark, N. J. 

Holland Aniline (Do., Holland, Mich. 

Holliday-Kemp Co., Woodside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Hydrocarbon Chemical Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Koppers Co., Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Merrimac Chemical Co., 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

Morrill Co., Geo. H., Norwood, Mass. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 21 Burling Slip, New York City. 

Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

Newport Chemical Works (Inc.), Passaic, N. J. 

Peerless Color Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tower Manufacturing Co., 326 Broadway, New York. 

Transatlantic Chemical Corporation, Linden, N. J. 

United States Color & Chemical Co., 93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

(Companies which are not members of the American Dyes Insti- 
tute and which are represented by Mr. Choate include the following :) 

Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works, Newark, N. J. 
Beaver Manufacturing Co., Ballardsvale, Mass. 
Croton Color & Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 
Campbell & Co., John, New York, N. Y. 
Noil Chemical & Color Co., New York, N. Y. 
Raritan Aniline Works, Brunswick, N. J. 
Republic Color & Chemical Works, Reading, Pa. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. Choate. It is our understanding that this brief is concurred 
in by others with whom we have not had an oppjortunitjr to get in 
touch directly, and that I should present their views briefly to the 
committee this morning, 

I wish at the beginning of iny remarks to say a few words with 
reference to the testimony of Mr. Metz given yesterday. 
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Mr. Metz presents matters in such an attractive manner, with such 
a flood of words and such evident knowledge, that the impression 
which he makes at the time one hears him is always very striking, 
but it was surprising to me, on reading his testimony last night, to 
find how little had actually been said that bore upon the question at 
issue. I think it is fairly' accurate to say that once his testimony is 
analyzed there is nothing left except the statement of his opinion. 

He says that the American industry can be protected by a tariff 
because, in the first place, certain plants have already been amor- 
tized as the result of the profits made in this business. 

When you heard that statement you probably thought it referred 
to all the plants. However, when you read it you find it refers only 
to those few that were practically in his own situation. 

Mr. Metz was one of the four manufacturers before the war. Of 
course, they did have a magnificent opportunity. The dye famine 
during the early part of the war may well have enabled them to 
make profits which were large enough to write off their plants. 
However, that has no relation to those who built new plants to 
make difficult dyes during the last four years. They have had no 
opportunity to make large profits, because the products have been 
new and their expenses have been enormous, and they have had to 
build their plants and to carry on their research work at a time 
when the cost of everything was enormously high. 

Other manufacturers will testify before you and will give you 
their first-hand knowledge of the condition of the dye industr}' 
in this respect. 

I believe that my statement will not be challenged when I say 
to you that, except for those who made dyes before the war, no 
dye maker in this country has had a chance to amortize anything. 

Mr. Metz says that the dyes not yet made in this country, and par- 
ticularly some of the vat dj^es, will never be made in this countiy. 
because there is not a sufficient supply of anthracene. The Tariff 
Commission census for 1920 takes care of .that. In their report of 
1920 you will find the fact stated that a shortage of anthracene had 
become relatively imimportant, because it is used chiefly in making 
the intermediate anthraquinone, which is now made synthetically— 
in fact, by more than one process — from other substances. 

Mr. Metz gave no figures anywhere as to the manufacture of dyes 
which would support his contention that the industry can survive in 
this country when protected only by an ordinary tariff. He laid 
great stress, however, upon the manufacture of salvarsan. As to 
that, I would like to have the committee remember that he told you 
that salvarsan was a product in making which no by-products were 
produced. That sort of manufacture in relatively simple when com- 
pared with the enormous complications of dye making, involving a 
great many by-products, which are really the key to the situation. 

Mr. Metz has had five or six years in the manufacture of his spe- 
cialty, to which he has devoted not only large sums of money for 
plants, but an immense previous experience. 

It has also appeared m earlier investigations that at one time he 
sent a brother abroad to get experience and advice from Germany, 
so that his success with his particular product forms no basis for 
reasoning in regard to the possibilities in the manufacture of dyes. 
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It is true that he did reduce the price from $2.25 to 27 cents. That 
shows the remarkable effect of the competition to which he was sub- 
jected, and it also shows that the prewar price in our market of a 
commodity on which the Germans had a monopoly was probably 
excessive. 

Mr. Metz says that dye plants are no more fitted for the manufac- 
ture of explosives than are breweries. Notice that he does not say 
that they are not fitted for making poison gas. He does not attempt to 
contradict Gen. Fries on that. He says the only dye plants good for 
war purposes are those which include nitrating plants. All con- 
siderable dye plants have nitrating plants, and a very large propor- 
tion of the dyes that are made require nitrating sooner or later. 
He says there are only eight plants in the country that nitrate. In 
that connection permit me to say that one of the witnesses to be heard 
later will show the existence of at least 13 plants which nitrate. 
• Mr. Metz says, " I am not afraid of the Germans." 

Senator McCumber. He says what? 

Mr. Choate. He says he is not afraid of the Germans. Why 
should he be? Just before that he had said, " I am a representative 
of the great Hoechet concern. 

Mr. SIetz. I said that I represented them. I said that I was not 
a r^resentative of anyone to-day. 

Mr. Choate. "J! represent" was the phrase you used. 

Mr. Metz. I beg your pardon; I said I did represent. 

Mr. Choate. Well, it is hardly worth discussing ; but I think I am 
right. 

At all events, Mr. Metz will not contradict me when I say that he is 
now advertising their product on a considerable scale. 

Mr. Metz. I am advertising only such 

Mr. Choate (interposing). You are inserting fuUrpage ads that 
carry the suggestion that the product of the German trust can be 
bought throu^ you. 

Mr. Metz. Certainly, and I am glad of the chance. 

Mr. Choate. Now, tnen, he tells you in one breath that the Ger- 
mans are not making dyes and that the market is liable to be flooded 
at any moment by the German reparation dyes coming from Eng- 
land, France, and even 

Senator Smoot. Did he say they were not making anv dyes ? 

Mr. Choate. That is an exaggeration. Senator. He says "they 
have not got the dyes." As to that question, he is contradicted by 
the figures. 

Senator Watson. That they had converted the dye industry into 
other things. 

Mr. Choate. As to their production, they are required by the 
treaty, under the reparation clause, to deliver 25 per cent of the dyes 
which they make — of their daily production I mean — to the Allies. 
There is no check on this report. There is no way to find out whether 
they are telling the truth or not. They have an enormous interest 
in not telling the truth, and from what we know of the Germans we 
are justified m believing that they would not tell the truth under such 
conditions. 

They are not re<]^uired to report intermediates at all, so that at any 
moment the situation may be that they have piled up great quanti- 
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ties of intermediates that are almost dyes and are ready to flood the 
market with dyes thus produced. 

The Tariff Commission's report will show that in 1920 — and during 
the first part of that year they manufactured very little — they made 
103,000,000 pounds of djres. 

Now, as to the question of what they have got on hand, I have 
said that I can give you first-hand information. 1 was in Paris work- 
ing with the Reparations Commission in November, 1920. The Grer- 
man trusts made an official complaint to the Reparations Commission, 
which you will find in their files, to the effect that the Allies were not 
taking away the reparation dyes and that as a consequence their 
warehouses were clogged with goods. 

Of course, the gentlemen know that since November and Decem- 
ber, 1920, the dye business has been pretty slack ; that there has been 
remarkably" little opportunity to sell dyes; and you know as well 
that since that time the English embargo has gone into effect. Ac- 
cordingly, it is as sure as anything can be that if the warehouses 
were clogged with dyes in November and December, they are clogged 
now, and if they are clogged it means that they have large supplies 
which they can not sell, and that if they can not sell them they have 
dyes that they can ffive away. 

Senator Smoot. Do you mean to say that Germany produced only 
103,000,000 pounds of dyes during the year? 

Mr. Choate. They admit no more than 103,000,000 pounds. That 
is the statement they made to the Reparations Commission. 

Senator Smoot. That is only 51,500 tons. 

Mr. Choate. Yes ; that is about two-fifths of the usual production. 

Senator Smoot. They were producing just before the war broke 
out about 150,000 tons. 

Mr. Choate. One hundred and fifty thousand tons, perhaps. 

Senator Smoot. They exported 135,000 tons of coal-tar dyes alone 

Mr. Choate. Of course, Senator Smoot, we must remember that the 
production in the early part of 1920 was very small. 

Now, a word as to the situation of those German works. In Novem- 
ber, 1920, Capt. Norris, the head of the dye section of the Repara- 
tions Commission, who happens to be an American, made a trip to 
the German dye works and inspected them. The Badische works, 
which before the war were about the largest, and which before the 
war employed 11,000 men, employed in 1919, at the time they adver- 
tised the fact in order to secure new capital, 16,000 men. 

The chief director of the Badische Co. i*n November, 1920, told 
Capt. Norris, who reported it to the commission immediately after- 
wards, that they were then employing 30,000 men outside of the air 
nitrogen works, which is one of their main undertakings. 

Mr. Jacobv, a representative of the State Department, went to 
the German lactones in March, 1921, and made the same report. He 
also inspected their factories and found them very active. 

Senator Calder. Does your information indicate that they wpre 
manufacturing dyes ? 

Mr. Choate. l^es ; I am coming to that. 

Senator Smooi'. Were .you there in 1920 ? 

Mr. Choate. In France in the autumn of 1920 — October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

Senator Sihoot. How many were employed there at that time ? 
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Mr. Choate, Thirty thousand. That was in the Bsidische Works 
alone, one of the Big Six. As compared with that, we have never 
enaployed more than 24,000 men in our whole dye industry. 

Senator Smoot. Before the war the number was 11,000 ? 

Mr. Choate. Eleven thousand. 

Senator Smoot. Before the war Germany was producing 150,000 
tons, and, if I remember the figures, the Badische Works were tnanu- 
facturing about one-quarter of all that was manufactured in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Choate. I think that is so. Senator. 

Senator Smoot. It was either one-fourth or one-third. I forget 
the exact percentage. 

Mr. Choate. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Therefore, they are producing less in. 1920 and 
have three times the number of employees. 

Mr. Choate. They are admitting less production. I do not say 
they are producing less, because I do not Imow what the present pro- 
duction is. It is unfair to take the total of 1920 and to attempt to 
derive any accurate average from that. However, it is quite con- 
ceivable that they are not producing anything like capacity and 
that they are doing so without diminishing their force, because it is 
probablv good poncy to keep their force employed and contented, 
but I tnink that any concern that can afford to keep 30,000 men 
employed for the sake of keeping the organization together is un- 
doubtedly in good condition. 

As to tne statement Mr. Metz made to the effect that the new plants 
were not dye plants, all I can say is that in the same expedition, in 
November, 1920, Capt. Norris was shown at the Badische works a 
very large new indanthrene plant. The indanthrene dyes are the vat 
dyes of the Badische Co. and are the most important of all. That 
indanthrene plant was not then completed but was still under con- 
struction. It was almost complete. So we know that that great 
company has built at least one new dye plant. 

So, when we really come down to a final analysis, we have nothing 
more than an opinion. That opinion, it is true, is expressed by a 
man whose ability is conceded, whose knowledge is conceded, if you 
like, but by a man who has been for years the representative of a 
(xerman trust, a supporter of the German trust, who is now pushing 
the sale of German dyes in this country. He has spent two years in 
fighting this legislation bitterly, and he quite obviously hopes to ob- 
tain a greater profit from the importation of German dyes than from 
domestic manufacture. 

Senator Simmons. How has he been doing it ? 

Mr. Choate. By making speeches. 

Senator Simmons. What is his name? 

Mr. Choate: Oh, Mr. Metz. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, I thought you were talking about a German. 

Mr. Choate. I am not sure. Senator, that your misapprehension 
was not quite natural. 

Senator Simmons. He is an American citizen. 

Mr. Choate. I might say that Mr. Metz appeared upon the floor of 
the House at the time this bill was voted on. 

Senator Watson. Mr. Choate, men who are opposed to the embargo 
get themselves into a frame of mind where they are willing to be- 
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lieve that Germany is not making dyes, while the men who are iii 
favor of an embargo get themselves into a frame of mind where they 
are willing to believe that unless we enact some legislation soon Ger- 
many will flood us with dyes in 30 days and thereoy destroy the dye 
industry in America. Why do you not get down to facts and tell us 
whether the American industry can be saved in the absence of an em- 
bargo and whether or not the American valuation plus a certain rate 
will protect the American industry? 

Mr. Choate. My view is that you can not be sure to save the in- 
dustry except by an embargo. 

Senator Watson. Then tell us why. 

Mr. Choate. Because of the colossal advantages which the Ger- 
mans have. 

Senator. Smoot. Let us get at this. 

The Chairman. What advantages have they? 

Mr. Choate. I would like to be heard on that. 

Senator Smoot. Let me ask you a few questions, and then you may 
direct your remarks to those questions. Is it not true that staple 
dyes — I shall not enumerate them, because you know them as well as 
I do — amount in dollars and cents to 80 per cent of all the dyes that 
are manufactured in this country or in the world? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know about the world. I think it is true 
of this country. 

Senator Smoot. Well, then, this country, because those are the 
dyes that we use. Of course as to the bulk of them it is a great deal 
more than 80 per cent. With respect to those dyes, don't you think 
that we can put a duty upon the 80 per cent and not an exceedingly 
high duty, either, that will take care of them? 

Mr. Choate. I think if those dyes were unrelated products, un- 
connected with the manufacture of other dyes, you could unques- 
tionably protect them. 

Senator Smoot. Let me refer to the exact conditions under which 
they are made to-day. Considering the way you are making them, 
the way Germany is making them, the cost in this country and the 
cost 01 making them under German conditions to-day, don't you 
believe that with the American valuation and a percentage everyone 
can be protected? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think so, and I will tell you why. It is a 
rather complicated story, and I shall have to go into it at some 
length. It is in my brief, but I think it may be advantageous to 
state it now. 

The difficulty is that the manufacture of every one of these dyes 
is tied up with other dyes. I think that, with one or two exceptions, 
there is not one of the staple dyes in which economical manufacture 
does not involve the manufacture of a whole chain of other dyes. 

Senator Smoot. But they are not included in the '20 per cent I 
am speaking of. 

Mr. Choate. I know they are not, Senator. The point is this: 
When you make dye "A," that has, say, 8 children in the shape 
of related dyes naturally made with the parent product, and unless 
you make the 8 children and sell them at satisfactory prices, you 
can not make a low price on dye A. Now, the Germans make dye A, 
and with it not only its 8 children, but also perhaps its 108 grand- 
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children. They make money on the children and on all the grand- 
children, and sometimes the grandchildren are products in the way 
of drugs ot perfumes that sell for $5 a pound, or even $5 an ounce. 
Unless and until we make the children and the grandchildren and 
sell them at remunerative prices we can not set as low a price for 
even the parent product as the fellow who makes the family. There 
are many concrete instances of that, but I do not know that it is 
necessary to go into it further. 

The other reason why these staples can not be protected by a duW 
is this : There is an immense margin of difference in the costs. It 
is impossible to state accurately how much because of the relation 
which the by-product bears to the problem. The labor cost, how- 
ever, is ^own by the Tariff Commission to be five times as great in 
this country as abroad. 

Senator Smoot. Let us not get off this matter. 

Mr. Choate. I am going straight to the point. 

Senator McCumber. I think the witness ought to be allowed to 
answer your question. You asked him this and he is attempting to 
answer. 

Senator Smoot. But he was gjetting off the main issue. 

Mr. Choatb. I think not, Senator. First, we start with the fact 
that there is a discrepancy in costs. I can not give the exact figures. 
In some cases given dyes cost less than nothing because they are by- 
products of something else. 

Senator Soimons. If it costs nothing over there, it costs nothing 
over here; isn't that true? 

Mr. Choatb. If we also make tlie thing of which it is a by-product. 

In the second place, there is this colossal difference in experience. 
Of course, that difference, as you all know, is less in the staple dye 
than it is in the others. With regard to those dyes which we have 
been making for four or five years, we probably get almost as large 
yields from our raw materials as they do. As to those dyes of which 
the children and grandchUdren are new, we get in these subsidiary 
and related products almost no yields at all compared to theirs, so 
that we lose from one-quarter to one-half of our materials and labor, 
and therefore we start this situation with an immense and, in the 
nature of things, indefinite margin of cost against the American 
producer. Of course, if that were all there were to it, you could pro- 
tect the industry by a tariff if you made it high enough. But that 
is not all of it. The difficulty is this, that we have as the main com- 
petitor against our industry the colossal German trust, this unscrup- 
ulous monster, that we all know about. 

Senator Simmons. I understand that that unscrupulous trust be- 
fore the war sold us dyes at a rather cheap rate. 

Mr. Choatb. They sold us dyes for what they thought the traffic 
would bear. The single trust was only formed in 1916. Before that 
time 

Senator Simmoks. They sold them for about one-third of what 
they are now being sold for. 

Mr. Choatb. Certainly, but the trust was only formed in 1916, 
when importation was no longer possible. 

Senator Simmons. However, they had an absolute monopoly, it has 
been contended. 
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Mr. Choate. But they could not send a pound of dyes into this 
country in 1916 when the I. G. was formed. Before that they had 
an absolute monopoly in the sense that Germany supplied the world, 
but their industry was not unified. It was made up of two groups, 
the one consisting of Bayer, Badische, and Berlin, and the other con- 
sisting of Hoechet, Cassella, and Kalle. 

Senator Simmons. They seem to be more fortunate with theu- 
trusts than we are over here. 

Mr. Choate. They had two trusts fighting each other, and that is 
what kept the prices down. The present single trust .has got to get 
back the world's market. It is shut out of France, England, and 
Italy. It is, I hope, shut out of Japan. I do not know. There are 
but three great markets left — China, South America, and the great 
market of the world, the United States. 

Behind that trust must be the German Government, because in 
the recovery of world supremacy in organic chemicals lies the only 
hope of the restoration of the military strength of Germany. There 
is there a motive so colossal, so all-important, that it would drive 
any of you gentlemen, if you were in charge of the German institu- 
tion, to the greatest lengths which your conscience would permit in 
trying to recover this market; and I might say that the length to 
which the conscience of the German trust would permit it to go has 
never been measured. It is impossible to deny that that trust is 
determined on reconquering our market. 

The Chairman. I want to say for myself, as one member of the 
committee, that this horrible nightmare does not intimidate me a bit. 

Mr. Choate. I admire your courage. Senator. 

The Chairman. I do not have any courage. I am naturally a timid 
Quaker, but these lurid pictures absolutely fall off me in a harmless 
way. 

Senator McLean. They fell off in 1915 glnd'we were- all timid 
Quakers in 1915 and 1916. We had made no preparation, and I think 
that some of us regret that we were not better prepared at that time. 

Senator Curtis. If you will read the official returns of what that 
outfit did with the profits made on dyestuffs you will be amazed. 

Mr. Choate. I must say that I do not see how anybody can read 
the hearings taken before the committee last year and retain the 
courage which the Senator has shown. 

Now, if I may continue, T would like to say that, working with 
this tremendous motive back of them and their immense resources, 
this trust can kill or destroy our industry by the method of se- 
lective attack. This is not a nightmare, this is not a pipe dream. 
It is a simple, inevitable fact. 

No American dye maker makes money on his whole line of prod- 
ucts, not even Mr. Metz. He makes a number of things, because he 
has to make them in making other things. 

Senator Watson. What about full-line forcing? 

Mr. Choate. I am coming to that. 

He makes these other things with the hope of making money 
later if he can beat his competitors to it. But, on his staples for the 
most part, competition has been so fierce and the price has been 
brought down so low that their manufacture is not profitable. 

The tariff commission tells you that 52 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of dyes made in this country consists of dyes made by seven or 
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more makers. As to other dyes there is a still greater number of 
makers. So that there is immense competition in these products 
and there is no money to be made from them. At the other end 
of the scale there are some 200 dyes each which is made by one 
maker alone. These are mostly new, and with regard to these new 
dyes the inexperience is so great and the manufacturing losses are 
so tremendous that the makers can not hope to make money. The 
result is that they make money on two or three dyes in between the 
two extremes. The Germans are past masters in this industry. 
They know what those new few profitable dyes are. All that is 
necessary for them to do to destroy any one manufacturer is to im- 
port a year's supply of his profitable specialties into America and 
give them away. No antidumping regulation and possibly nothing 
else that can tie devised will stop such practices in time to do any 
good. 

If you have read this record you have seen how easily it can be 
done. Once the dyes are here they can be given away and no one 
will be the wiser. It will be absolutely impossible to stop this by 
any corrupt practice act, because the importation will appear to be 
a real sale at a fair price. And so I say that if we had only fair 
competition from an equal opponent to meet you could perhaps meet 
the difference in cost on these staples, considered by themselves, b}^ 
a tariff, but I also say that you can not meet the selective attack on 
these particular staples, although they are our strongest products, 
when that selective attack is carried out bv an opponent such as the 
German trust. . "^ 

Senator Smoot. I do not know that it is necessary to go into this 
question any further than to state this, that 80 per cent of the dyes 
in the world are staple articles, and that out of that 80 per cent of 
the dyes, taking blues, blacks, browns, and the synthetic colors, the 
by-products would not amount to more than 7.5 per cent of the 80 
per cent. 

Mr. Choate. In value or in quantity? 

Senator Smoot. It would not pe in quantity. 

Mr. Choate. No : not in quantity. 

Senator Smoot. I am taking the staples. Grant that it is 10 per 
cent; I am perfectly willing to grant you 15 per cent, if you wish it. 
Then you can say 15 per cent of the 80 per cent, and that is 12 per 
cent of the whole amount. Now, you can not convince me that with 
the American valuation and a duty placed upon the 80 per cent 
of those goods you can not keep Gferman dyes out of here, unless 
they really want to give them away. 

Mr. Choate. I thmk they will give them away. 

Senator Simmons. Germany is not going to give theni away. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Choate believes that Germany will. 

Mr. Choate. I believe if I were running a $500,000,000 plant, 
which was going to be destroyed unless I did give them away, I 
would give them away. 

Senator Smoot. Well, we have taken 10 per cent. As to the other 
20 per cent, or half of them, those are colors that in the past one 
manufacturing country in the world could produce a great deal 
more of than was wanted in all the world. In other words, the 
business is so small that it would not pay all the countries to enter 
upon the manufacture of those tints of blues and pinks and shades 
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of deUcflLte colors. No one has statted to do it in the past, with the 
^icception of Gennany. That leaves 10 per cent over and above 80 
per cent that there is fighting ground for. 

I think that Gennany did control it and I think that through 
what you term the German dye trust she will control that 10 per 
cent, but that does not affect preparation for war and it does not 
affect the question as to whether we will be prepared from the by- 
products to manufacture the other 80 per cent of goods and that 
we will not carry on that work. That is what I want to get at. 
There is no one around this table, nor is there anybody in the United 
States, who wants to protect the dye industry more than I do, but 
I am not in a frame of mind which makes me feel like saying to 
the dye industry of this country, " You shall have an embargo," 
particularly the kind of an embargo you are asking. Your idea is 
that if the goods are made in this country the German goods shall 
not come in. Let the American manufacturer pay the extra cost for 
making his dyes. They are not kicking at that. They have sug- 
gested rates that no dye manufacturer could object to. They want 
the industry established in this country. They are perfectly willing 
to pay for it, but they do not want an embargo. 

Mr. Choate. On that last point. Senator Smoot, in reference to 
our position, we advocate not the last House bill, not the provision 
in this bill, but the Finance Committee's bill of last year, which we 
think is better, and which, with a few slight changes, would be a 
more satisfactory arrangement. 

As to the question whether 20 per cent of dyes outside of the 
staples are likely to be made here, let me say that if you establish a 
dye industry finnly in a country small manufacturers can live and 
tnrive and have their being beside the big ones veiy readily and can 
specialize in just the dyes to which you refer. That has been the 
case in (Jermany. Throughout Germany, outside of the big six, 
there have been small manufacturers who have made their living 
specializing on extra high quality goods of these special types. 
That industry is in itself of great value, but it can not live if it has 
to get its raw materials, which are themselves the finished products 
of the big concerns, its advanced intermediates, from foreign sources. 
So that 1 think we shall make everything, no matter how small the 
consumption or individual production may be, before we get through, 
if you will save us. 

It is quite true that if we had a flourishing dye industry making 
only staples, we could still produce the materiali needed for war. You 
are right there, but the flaw in your reasoning is this: The essence 
of chemical warfare is surprise ; it is the new thing that kills ; it is 
the new thing that is hard to meet. When the Germans came out with 
new gas, it was a question of touch and go every time as to whether 
they would not win the war then and there, unless that new gas was 
recognized instantly and recognized by a body of chemists who had 
knowledge which enabled them to determine what was a proper 
antidote for that gas and what was the proper protection in the way 
of gas masks. But for the possession of such knowledge the Allies 
would have been defeated instantly, on the first use of several of these 
substances. 

Senator Smoot. The discovery to-day is in the hands of the War 
Department. 
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Mr. Choate. That is only half of it. 

Senator Smoot. They make the discovery. The dye manufacturers 
in Germany do not do that. The German Government does it. 

Mr. Choate. I must differ with you squarely. 

Senator Smoot. You may differ, but I do know that the German 
Government has those experts there, and I knbw they are working 
it out in connection with what they get from the by-products in the 
dye manufacturing, and I know the American manufacturer would 
not withhold any of those products from our Government, if our Gov- 
ernment experts were experimenting upon the production of a new 
poison. 

Mr. Choate. They would not, Senator; you are entirely right, to 
this extent, that the Government experts will undoubtely. do purely 
scientific research work to the utmost of their ability, as they did 
in Germany. But it has been stated in the British report on the 
German industry which was introduced by Gen. Fries yesterday, 
that no step was taken during the latter part of the war by the Ger- 
man high command without the consultation on the one hand of the 
Krupps, who have been described as the right hand of the Kaiser, and 
on the other hand of the I. G., which may fairly be described as the 
left hand of the Kaiser — and the Kaiser was left-handed, he was a 
" south paw." 

Senator Smoot. The American manufacturers, as far as that is 
concerned, would not object at all to giving all the information and 
working in cooperation with our experts in the War Department ? 

Mr. Choate. Surely. But the point is that the dye manufacturer — 
the dye chemist — spends his days and nights worlang on these prob- 
lems of organic chemistry, working constantly with the very ma- 
terials out of which poison gases must arise, and out of which their 
antidotes must arise; he is constantly urging forward from the 
boundaries or existing knowledge; he is constantly finding out new 
things. He has got to do so. When he gets a given problem in re- 
search, he has not, half the time, the necessary data to begin his 
answer with; he has to work out wholly new nelds before he gets 
started. 

It has been stated authoritatively that any skillful chemist work- 
ing in a back yard with a couple of teakettles and shaving mugs may 
at any time discover the final gas, or at least the best gas up to that 
time. 

Surely the odds are enormously in favor of such discoveries being 
made by these armies of chemists in the dye laboratories which are 
working day and night with these materials, rather than by one of a 
few Government experts. 

Senator Simmons. How many of them are working in that way? 

Mr. Choatb. One concern in this country has 600 such chemists, or 
had before the slump. 

Senator Moses. Are they going to stop ? 

Mr. Choatb. Are they going to stop ? 

Senator Moses. If they do not get an embargo, are they going to 
stop work? 

Mr. Choatb. They are going to stop work, and the situation is as 
plain as day. The embargo will do the work, as Gen. Fries said. Any 
other sort of protection may be inadequate, and I say it is up to Con- 
gress and to the United States to take no chances. The possible dam- 
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age in the way of inconvenience from embargo legislation is so small 
compared with the possible damage of the loss of this entire industry 
that I say it would be the part of foolishness to take a chance when it is 
not necessary. Senator Watson asked a question, and I have for- 
gotten what it was. 

Senator Watson. I asked you about full-line forcing. 

Mr. Choate. Unless we get a complete dye industry and make 
everything, we are at the mercy of a nation which has a complete dye 
industry. 

A man wants to get a particular dye — ^let us take, for the purpose of 
argument, a vat red, which is not on the market in this coimtry. The 
Germans have it. He goes to their agent and asl^ for some ; in words, 
nothing is .said; there is no writing; there is nothing by which the 
process can be detected. But he nnds he does not get his vat red. 
Across the way is his competitor, who also wants vat red. That com- 
petitor buys all his goods from the German manufacturers. He gets 
his vat red. A little thought serves to convince the first manufacturer 
that perhaps he had better try getting all his goods from the German 
manufacturer, and then he also gete his vat red. And so by that 
simple, silent process the Geririan gets that man's entire consumption 
of those dyes. 

Of course, another allied process brought out in the last hearing was 
the use of long-term contracts, where it was shown that just before 
the war the Germans were refusing to sell indigo except on four-year 
contracts covering the consumer's entire consumption. 

You can see that in this situation if we let the German dyes in, no 
matter how much they cost by reason of duty, the German manufac- 
turer who can supply anything which we can not can say to his con- 
sumer silently, " You shall not have any of this thing you need unless 
you take alj from me," or he can say, " v ery.well ; you shall have this 
particular product, but only if you will contract to buy your supplies 
of it from me for 10 years." 

Senator Smoot. Why did not the German manufacturers do that 
when the alizarines first came out? They had the same power, and 
alizarines were used a thousand times more than the vat red dye — 
yes, ten thousand times more ; and why did they not say to the Amer- 
ican purchaser, " You can not have alizarines here unless you buy 
all of your dyes from us? " They did not do that. 

Mr. Choate. I am not sure they did not do it. 

Senator Smoot. I am sure they did not, because I bought the 
alizarines when they were first made almost, and I know that Gter- 
many never asked me to buy other goods than I really wanted to 
buy from them. 

Mr. Choate. The answer to that, perhaps, is that it was not neces- 
sary to do any " full-line forcing " there, because you had to buy 
almost all your dyes from Germany anyhow. 

Senator Smoot. That is not true either. We bought a great deal 
of them from England then. 

Mr. Metz. And from Switzerland also. 

Senator Moses. They did not have the benefit of Mr. Choate's 
advice, Senator Smoot. 

Senator Watson. How many dyes did you buy from England, 
Senator Smoot? 
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Senator Smoot. A great many of them. I used to buy dyestuffs 
by the carload, and I was at it for over 20 years, and I can not tell 
you hoy7 many I bought from England. 

Senator Watson. From England? 

Senator Smoot. Certainly. 

Mr. Choate. Perhaps you bought alizarine from England ? 

Senator Smoot. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Metz. The English made it, sent it here, and were in the 
combination. 

Senator Smoot. I did not buy it from them. 

Mr. Choate. The British alizarine company was started by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Metz. I do not care if it was started by the Germans. The 
British alizarine came from England, and they were competitors 
here in the market. 

Mr. Choate. At all events, it is perfectly apparent, as Senator 
Watson suggested, that whether they did it in the past or whether 
they ought not to do it. they can do it now. 

Senator Smoot. If I was a manufacturer they would not hold me 
up that way. 

Mr. Choate. There is one more thing I wanted to add in regard 
to staples — rather an apt illustration. 1 suppose that as staple a dye 
as any is magenta. All of you gentlemen remember the great brown- 
shoe famine; how for a couple of vears during the war we could not 
get any brown shoes, except of that peculiar, unpleasant, dark-red 
tinge which nobody wanted. That was due to the absence of a dye 
called phosphine, which is the only thing that will do the work, 
now made here in large quantities. By the process ordinarily used 
until recently, in makmg 6 pounds of phosphine you had to make 
94 pounds of magenta. I believe they have gotten rid of that diffi- 
culty now, but it was a difficulty that was insuperable until a few 
years ago. The country could consume only four times as much 
magenta as phosphine, and that accounts for the fact that in pro- 
ducing the amount of phosphine that was necessary to make the 
brown shoes of the country, for which the demand was imperative, 
we had to have an immense overproduction of magenta; and that 
accounts for the low price of magenta and is a perfect instance of 
the fact that the staples are not independent products which can be 
treated as if they were cement or cotton or any other product which 
is connected in manufacture with other things, but are so tied up 
with this interlocked industry as a whole that you can not separate 
and segregate them. 

Is there any other question ? 

Senator McLean. Mr. Choate, parties representing the textile in- 
dustries appeared before the committee, and 1 think parties represent- 
ing the hat njanufacturers, and they are opposed to the embargo 
because they say that at present it is impossible for them, because 
of the practical difficulties of a license system, to get dyes in time to 
accommodate their trade. I do not know whether you have covered 
that in your brief or not. 

Mr. Choate. I think I have. I would like to say a word about it 
here. All the opposition I have heard here has been appropriate as 
against the license system and not as against the bill drawn by you 
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gentlemen last year. It is quite true that under a license system you 
have got to ask for a license first and get it passed on by an inde- 
pendent body, and only after their decision is reached do yoji know 
whether you can get the goods or not. Of course, that does interpose 
an inevitable delay, which I am not surprised on the whole that th^ 
textile people complain about. But your bill should be carried out 
by the importable list system by which the Tariff Commission would 
find the facts and list the dyes that were importable, so that the im- 
porter could open a page and tell at a glance whether a given dye 
wa« importable or not, and there would be no delay of any conse- 
q[uence and no uncertainty because the importer could have the goods 
in hand just as before the war and delivered immediately if they were 
going to be deliverable. 

Mr. Metz. And carry them at whose expense, Mr. Choate ? 

Mr. Choate. Well, your own expense, just as you used to do before 
the war. 

Mr.* Metz. I think not. I bought them and paid for them, and I 
would not do it again under smy condition. You are just guessing. 

Senator McLean. There is just one other question, Mr. Choate, 
which I want to ask you. In regard to the new discoveries for gases 
and color compounds or dyes, what does the record show, comparing 
the discoveries that are made by the Government and those made by 
the chemists that are employed by private corporations ? 

Mr. Choate. The record can not be very clear about that, because 
much of the information which the Army has given us is of a highly 
confidential nature, and they could not disclose the details, I should 
judge. I do not know, and 1 do not believe anybody else does except 
the Chemical Warfare Service, where the discoveries have originated. 
But Gen. Fries has told you that the manufacturing problems, which 
are just as important as your technical pjoblems — the problems of 
pure science — have been largely worked out in the dye works. He 
told us that mustard gas was impossible until the manufacturing 
problems were solved in the little French dye works and in the small 
English dye works and by the Dow Chemical Co. out here. 

Senator McLean. I have been told that very few of these dis- 
coveries emenate from governmental employees or chemists employed 
by the Government. 

Mr. Choate. I doubt if it is possible to get any exact information 
on that. But I should say it is true, for the reason I have given you, 
that 600 chemists are employed by one concern in the industry on 
these jobs where 100 are in the Government employ. 

Senator Smoot. They are not able to produce poisonous gas? 

Mr. Choate. They do not want to. 

Senator Smoot. Qur Government worked that out and they worked 
it out in detail. 

Mr. Choate. Yes; but. Senator, these products, dyes and poison 
gases are so closely related that you can not fail in dye research to 
get at masses, of information which will enable you as soon as you 
desire to make poison gases— to hook up additional elements onto 
your previously worked out materials in the ways which are known 
to be likely to produce poison gases. 

The Chairman. Does any member of the committee desire to 
address any inquiry to Mr. Choate ? 
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Mr. La Follette. I would like to have an opportunity to read 
Mr. Choate's brief, which, I suppose, is to be considered as a part 
of his statement of facts. 

Mr. Choate. Senator, I have really been led over almost all the 
ground in it. 

Senator La Foll.ette. And then I should like an opportunity to 
ask him some questions after I have read it. 

The Chairman. Well, if you will indicate the day in which you 
desire to have Mr. Choate here, I have no doubt he will be glad to 
come. 

Senator La Follette. I will endeavor to do that work at once. 

The Chairman. He will be here this afternoon, perhaps. 

Mr. Choate. Could you make it this afternoon, Senator? I am 
very anxious to get away. 

Senator La Follette. I have other things to attend to. The Sen- 
ate will be in session, and I do not know how much I will be inter- 
rupted in that way. I would like to get an idea of just whom you 
represent, Mr. Choate. You have peniaps furnished a list already 
to the committee while my attention was diverted. 

The Chairman. He submitted that this morning. 

Senator La Follette. Has that been put into the record? 

Mr. Choate. That, I understand, has been put into the record. 

The Chairman. That was oflfered this morning. 

Senator La Follette. How many diflferent manufacturing estab- 
lishments are organized under this corporation, which, I taSe it, is 
the American Dyes Institute? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think it is a corporation, is it ? 

Senator La Follette. Is it a corporation ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think so. It is just a loose trade association 
of the ordinary type, and nobody is organized under it. 

The Chairman. When was it organized? 

Mr. Choate. Can anybody give me that date exactly ? 

Mr. Stone. About the first part of 1918. 

The Chairman. You are its legal representative ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes ; in this matter simply. 

Senator La Follette. Will the representatives of these several 
manufacturing establishments appear before this committee? 

Mr. Choate. Not to testify on their own volition, because we have 
covered the ground, at the request of Senator Perirose, as nearly as 
we could in one statement. They are here, a lot of them, and will 
be vcFy glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. MBTZ. I am also a member of that institute and pay my dues 
and am in good standing, I think. 

Senator La Follette. What capital does this association repre- 
sent ? 

Mr. Choate. It does not represent any capital. 

Senator La Follette. What capital is represented by the several 
members, when you aggregate it all ? 

Mr. Choate. It is very difficult to say, because almost all of the 
large companies that are engaged in chemical manufacturing are en- 
gaged in aye manufacturing only to a small extent ; for example 

Senator La Follette (interposing). They know how much they 
have invested in that branch of their business, I suppose. 
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Mr. Choate. And the best estimate we could get was, at the last 
hearing, taking the statements given us of the total investment in the 
dye works in the country, about $93,000,000. I do not think it has in- 
creased since that time, because for each investment in actual money 
there have been write-offs and losses. 

You see, in such a concern as the Allied Chemical & Dye Co., 
which has been flaunted before the country as having $280,000,000 in 
the dye industry, only a very small end of that is in the business 
at all. The National Analine represents an investment of $30,000,000. 

Mr. Metz. Did they not have stock out for $60,000,000, Mr. Choate, 
before they went into the combine? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think I can answer that. 

Mr. Metz. I can answer it, and the records can answer it. 

Mr. Choate. I will let them answer that. 

Mr. Metz. I can answer it. 

Mr. Choate. Mr. Metz can answer almost anything. 

Senator Simmons. Did I not understand you to say that there were 
only $93,000,000 invested in the dye business in this country? 

Mr. Choate. I think it is very difficult to determine, but that was 
the best estimate we could reach a year and a half ago. 

Senator Simmons. Do you know how much is invested in the in- 
dustry in Germany? 

Mr. Choate. I can give you that pretty closely. I have not got the 
figures here at the moment, but they appear in the report of the Brit- 
ish Parliamentary Commission on Profiteering which has just been 
issued, dated May 29, 1921. The capital of the German trust — that 
is, of seven of the larger companies ; there are more than that in it 
now — in 1917 before tlie depreciation of the mark, was 383,400,000 
marks. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Choate 

Mr. Choate (interposing). Wait a moment, if you will excuse me. 
I want to finish that. That was the nominal capitalization. The 
stocks of these seven companies alone at that time, on the stock ex- 
change, had sold for a long time at an average of well over 400. 

The nominal capital, therefore, was in the neighborhood of 
$90,000,000, and the actual value of that capital, figured on stock quo- 
tations in the stock exchanges, was between $360,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000. Since that time $838,000,000 of marks have been added to the 
capital, not by more stock dividends, but by the sale of stock for 
cash. Those 817,000,000 marks are worth a great deal less than they 
would have been before, but they are worth something, and they have 
come along in two or three separate issues, so that the first of them 
were i^ued before the whole of the great depreciation took place, I 
think. That, I understand, does not include the air nitrogen works, 
which are now included in a separate company with a capital of 
500,000,000 marks, which is managed bjr the trust. 

So that the total nominal capitalization of the trust is now 1,200,- 
000,000 marks odd, and plus the 500,000,000 in the air nitrogen 
works — and it ceiiainly represents actual assets of over $500,000,000 
gold. And that, remember, gentlemen, was mostly put in at times 
when things cost very much less to do than now. 

Senator La Foli^ette. Do you figure the mark at 1^ in arriving 
at that conclusion? 
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Mr. Choate. Oh, yes; because, as I say^ the 387,000,000 marks 
nominal capital, or $90,000,000 nominal capital, was at the time be< 
fore the depreciation of the mark in 1917, and it was even before the 
depreciation of the mark worth four times that on the stock exchange 
figures. 

Senator La Follette. Are the members of that the members of the 
General Chemical Companies ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know that I exactly understand what you 
mean, Senator. They make things other than dyes. 

Senator La Follette. I mean to apply it to the statement you 
made some time ago that in that list you have furnished was the 
membership of the American Dye Institute you state that only a 
small portion of their business, or of the business of some of the com- 
panies, at least, represent the real dye industry. 

What 1 want to get at is, if you Imow — and you seem to have more 
definite knowledge about the German combination than you have 
about the combination in this country — what the total capitalization 
that you have just stated over there represents-, the general chemical 
business or is confined wholly to the dye business? 

Mr. Choate. Of course, it is not connned only to the dye business. 

Senator La Follette. No ; I assume not. I suppose their member- 
ship is composed of people who are in your corpor^^tions who are en- 
gaged in general chemical manufacturing. 

Mr. Choate. I think that is not guite the way of it, Senator. I 
do not think there is any company m the German dye trust to-day 
that is not almost primarily a coal-tar chemical company. But they 
have developed additional business in the way of heavy chemicals 
and big chemicals, of course, a profitable and important and large part 
of their work. But it is not like the combination of the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Co., which consists of an acid company, a soda company^ 
and various other companies specializing in heavy chemicals, all com- 
bined with a single dye company. Theirs are dye companies which 
have spread into other things. 

Senator Simmons. Wliat was our production last year? 

Mr. Choate. Production of what? 

Senator Simmons. Dyestuffs. 

Mr. Choate. That is in the Tariff Commission's report. I have 
not charged my memory with it in six months, but I think about 
$80,000,000. 

Senator Simmons. You tell us it is $80,000,000 as against $50,000,- 
000 produced in Germany? 

Mr. Choate. Our consumption is about 60,000,000 pounds, and I 
think our production last year was perhaps 20,000,000 more. 

Senator Smoot. In the amount of capital as invested in this in- 
dustry in the United States, did you include the National Analine & 
Chemical Co.? 

Mr. Choate. I did. 

Senator McLean. You did? 

Mr. Choate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. The only report I can get of what capital they 
have is from Bradstreet's report, and Bradstreet's report show^ 
as a report from that company alone made to Bradstreet, from M 
29, 1917, to December 31, 1918, approximately 18 months, an 
divided earnings during that period of $22,823,661.11. 
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Mr. Choate. For what period was that? 

Senator Smoot. That was from May 29, 1917, to December 31, 
1918, and that, as reported by Bradstreet, was made upon a capital — 
I should suppose that this is the capital that they say they have — 
of $25,504,654. 

Mr. Choate. Your conclusion from that would be the capital and 
surplus of about $47,000,000? 

Senator Smoot. No. They do not say what their surplus is. 

Mr. Choate. Undivided profits? 

Senator Smoot. Undiviaed profits during that time was $22,- 
000,000. So I can not say what their surplus was before, but tiieir 
admitted capital is $25,504,654. 

Mr. Choate. It would be a waste of time for me to discuss that, 
because I know nothing about the facts. 

Senator Simmons, x ou say they earned $22,000,000 during that 
time? 

Senator Smoot. During the 18 months they made upon this 
amount of capital — or what they reported to Bradstreet— that is, 
on a capital of $25,504,650 — approximately during a period of 18 
months, $22,803,661. 

Mr. Choate. My figure of $30,000,000 is the figure they have 
given in the investment in plant and research up to a certain date, 
which I think was about a year ago. For any more detailed in- 
formation it is useless for you to ask me, because I havent it. 
But you have some manufacturers here who will be glad to tell you 
anything you like. 

Senator Smoot. Are you counsel for the Chemical Foundation 
also? 

Mr. Choate. I am; yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. What connection has that corporation with the 
American Dye Institute. 

Mr. Choate. None. 

Senator Smoot. They do not work together? 

Mr. Choate. Oh, they work together to this extent : That it is 
one of the Foundation's jjurposes to spread chemical information 
and to interest the public in chemical education, and in the impor- 
tance of chemistry. That work naturally dovetails in with much 
that the Dye Institute does. 

Mr. Metz. Will you not say that I subscribed $50,000 to that and 
paid in $30,000? 

Mr. Choate. Mr. Metz, I can not say everything you want to have 
said. You can sav it yourself. 

Mr. Metz. I subscrioed $50,000 to the Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. Choate. I must confess that as a mouthpiece for Mr. Metz 
I seem to be a failure— — 

Mr. Metz (interposing). You can tell the truth, can you not. I 
want to show my standing as an American manufacturer; that is all. 

Mr. Choate. Of course, you subscribed $50,000. 

The CHAntMAN. Are you throi^h, Senator La Follette? I do not 
want to hurry you in any way. lou can go on if you desire. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Chairman, I want to inquire if Mr. Stone 
may be heard? Mr. Stone requested me yesterday to ask that he be 
given a few minutes to present some matters to the committee. 

The CHAntMAN. Do they relate to this subject ? 
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Senator Simmons. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, as soon as the termination of the examina- 
tion of Mr. Choate is reached the committee will call on Mr. Stone 
at your request. 

Senator Simmons. Thank you. 

Senator La Follette. I want an opportunity to look over Mr. 
Choate's brief. 

The Chairman. Then, Mr. Choate, if you can be here to-morrow, 
perhaps — could you ? 

Mr. Choate. I can, but it will be at a very great sacrifice. I would 
like to finish to-day. 

Senator La Follette. I have other public duties to perform be- 
sides examining his brief. 

The Chairman. You would prefer 

Senator La Follette. I would prefer to have him appear here to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Choate. Of course, Senator La Follette, the first-hand infor- 
mation you probably want as to the most of these matters you will 
have to get from the manufacturers in any event. 

Senator La Follette. Possibly. 

Mr. Choate. Bear that in mind. 

The Chairman. Then, I would suggest, Mr. Choate, if it meets 
your approval and that of Senator La Follette — it is a very important 
matter and one in which Mr. La Follette is greaty interested in get- 
ting to the bottom of — that you have such gentlemen as may occur 
to you present here to-morrow. 

Mr. Choate. They will all be here. They are all here now. 

The Chairman. Then, could we go on with the examination of 
some of them, Senator La Follette, or would you rather wait? 

Senator La Follette. I would like to look over Mr. Choate's brief 
and familiarize myself with the testimony he hSis given heretofore. 

Mr. Choate. You have a copy of it? 

Senator La Follette. Of your brief ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; I secured a copy. 

The Chairman. Then, if it is the pleasure of the committee, the 
examination of Mr. Choate and his associates will be suspended for 
the time being, and, at the request of Senator Simmons, Mr. Stone 
will address the committee on this subject. 

Mr. Stone, will you state your full name for the record ? 

STATEMENT OF CHAIU^ES H. STONE, VICE PRESIDENT ATLANTIC 

DYESTTTFF CO., BBOOKLINE, MASS. 

Mr. Stone. My name is Charles H. Stone. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Stone. In Brookline, Mass. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Stone. I am vice president of the Atlantic DyestuflF Co., whose 
home office is in Boston. 

The Chairman. Where are their works located? 

Mr. Stone. One is located at Burrage, a village 26 miles south of 
Boston, and the other at Portsmouth, up in Senator Moses's State, 
New Hampshire. 

81527— 22— D E 7 
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Senator Simmons. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that in asking 
that Mr. Stone be heard, I do not know whether he is going to say 
something for or against the views I may have. I do not know any- 
thing about that. He just made the reguest of me. 

Mr. Stone. In view of Senator Simmons's remarks, I ought to 
thank him for giving me the opportunity of appearing here and to 
assure him that I am not going to embarrass him on account of his 
views, even though we did come from North Carolina. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order and the witnesses 
will cease conversation. If witnesses desire to consult or confer they 
will retire to a very large room adjoining, which will hold all of 
them. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, I come as the representative of one of 
the small manufacturers. 

Senator Watson. Manufacturers of dyestuflfs ? 

Mr. Stone. Of coal-tar dyestuffs. We feel that we require unusual 
protection at your hands if we are to stay in business, and we feel 
that we must show you why you are justified in giving us this unusual 
protection. I want to give you a few facts, most of which I have 
taken from Government records. In behalf of, first, our industry, the 
American coal tar chemical dyestuff industry, and, second, in be- 
half of our belief that it is only through such protection as Senator 
Watson's bill that he prepared last fall would give us. 

If I may review a few questions that seem to be in the minds of 
some of you gentlemen : At the outbreak of the World War there 
were a few — four or five or six or seven— coal-tar dyestuff manu- 
facturers in America. These makers were producing about 5 per 
cent of the total amount of coal-tar dyes that were required. The 
other 95 per cent were imported mostly from Germany. 

To-day — seven years later, almost exactly after the outbreak of the 
war — we have, according to the Tariff Commission's report, pre- 
pared by the Government, of which you gentlemen are an important 
part, 82 independent coal-tar dyestuff manufacturers. 

What are the outstanding facts that we discover that have trans- 
pired during these seven years ? Our imports of coal-tar dyes prior 
to the war were from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds. We have no 
public record of what the Ajnerican dyestuff industry did prior to 
the year 1917. That year the Tariff Commission made us a report 
on what the industry had done, and we find that in 1917 we produced 
as many pounds of dyes in this countrj'^ as we had been importing 
annually just prior to the outbreak of the war. Furthermore, we 
find that these 46,000,000 pounds of dyes were sold at an average 
price of $1.26 per pound. 

In 1918 very considerable progress had been made. That year we 
made about 58,000,000 pounds of dyes — more than we had imported 
in any previous year prior to the outbreak of the war. And these 
we sold at an average price of about $1.07 per pound, a substantial 
reduction from 1917. 

In 1919 we had made further progress. We made 65,000,000 pounds 
of dyes, and these were again sold at an average price of $1.07 per 
pound. 

In 1920 we showed still greater progress. We made 88,000,000 
Dounds of dyes, perhaps one and two-fifths times as much as we had 
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imported prior to the war, and these were sold at an average price 
of about $1.08 per pound. 

Let me say here, gentlemen, the 

Senator Simmons (interposing). Will you give the average price 
the American people paid for those before the war? 

Mr. Stone. The nearest that we can get to that, Senator Simmons, 
is to take the possible volume of business of the German importing 
houses against the possible number of pounds that were used. We 
would then get perhaps 60,000,000 pounds of colors that were sold 
for anywhere from $30,000,000, $40,000,000, or $50,000,000. 

Senator Simmons. I was trying to get the average at which these 
German dyes that you say were imported almost exclusively to this 
country before the war — that you are talking about — were sold at. 
You give the average of the price at which you sold them. Now, if 
you will give the average price the American people were paying 
before the war and buying from Germany it will answer my inquiry. 

Mr. Stone. This is the best -estimate that has been given. Senator 
Simmons, to my mind ; prior to the war our per capita dye cost was 
from 30 to 35 cents per person. That would seem to indicate that our 
dyes then were costing about one-half what they are to-day, because 
when I use the records given by your Tariff Commission 1 find that 
the per capita dye cost for our American citizens to-day is 60 or 70 
cents, or substantially double what it was prior to the war. 

Senator Simmons. I have understood one witness to testify — I 
do not know who he was — that the average price he paid before 
the war was about 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. Stone. Well, let his testimony stand as his testimony, not 
mine. 

You gentlemen have noticed that the average price of the Ameri- 
can-made dyes has not declined substantially for three years. You 
want to know why this is. We refer to the Tariff Commission re- 
port for 1920 and we find that there is from 1917, 1918, and 1919 
a very substantial increase in the quantity of high-priced dyes. 

Let me lay out some data here so that I can give you some specific 
instances. 

Senator DiiiLiNOHAM. You mean those dyes produced in this 
country ? 

Mr. Stone. Those dyes produced in this country, Senator; yes. 

We will take the year 1918, for which the record is quite complete, 
and in the year 1919, and then the year 1920 These are the reports 
of the Tariff Commission to the I^resident. I will refer to colors 
that constitute large quantities of our requirements. We find that 
in 1918 that direct yellow, which constitutes a large item of con- 
sumption in this country, was sold for an average price of $2.61 
per pound. 

Senator Watson. What was that? 

Mr. Stone. That was direct yellow. 

Senator Moses. You are not manufacturers of that? 

Mr. Stone. Not of direct yellow. 

Senator Moses. What yellows do you make? 

Mr. Stone. We make sulphur yellow. 

In 1919 we made as much direct yellow as we did in 1918, or a 
little more — 40 per cent more. We sold that at $1.74 a pound, a 
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reduction from $2.61 to $1.74. In 1920, of this same color we had 
a very considerable amount; the competition in this color had de- 
veloped in the meantime — in 1917 and 1918 — and there were about 
six or seven manufacturers, but when we come down to 1920 we 
have eight. I see amon^ them the larger manufacturers. That 
j^ear we made a substantial quantity which was sold at $1.49 per 
pound. The price of this color was nearly cut in two from 1918 
to 1920 ; and 1 may say, as a dye seller, that the price of the direct 
yellow referred to here is substantially below the price of $1.49, 
which is the recorded price of 1920. 

Shall I go on and relate other instances like this. Senator Pen- 
rose, to show the decline in price of dyes in this country? 

Tne Chairman. You state anything that you think the commit- 
tiBe ought to know from your angle, but remember that the com- 
mittee is going very slowly toward accomplishing anything. 

Mr. Stone. 1 know your time is valuable. Then, let me go on 
with one or two other colors. Let us take metanile yellow. In 
1918 we have no recorded price, because there were not enough 
manufactured to justify the Tariff Commission in recording the 
price. 
Senator La Follette. What color is that ? 
Mr. Stone. M-e-t-a-n-i-1-e, which is an acid yellow, Senator. 
In 1919 we have a price of 96 cents. 

In 1920 we made a substantial quantity of that, and still the price 
remained, as there was an enormous demand for it for export — I 
want to show both sides — substantially the same as it was in 1919. 
But now since the slump in business, the price of this color is sub- 
stantially below what it was in 1920. 

Let us go to another, chrome black, which is used by Senator 
Smoot — 'who is not present now — in the woolen trade. In 1918 that 
sold for $1.62; in 1919 it sold for $1.25, and in 1920 it sold for 
$1.10; and to-day that same color, of the same quality and the same 
strength, is selling for about 75 cents. 
I could relate a number of other instances like this. 
Senator Simmons. What did that sell for before the war ? 
Mr. Stone. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Simmons. What did that sell for before we began to 
produce ? 
Mr. Stone. Perhaps an average of 45 or 50 cents per pound. 
Senator Moses. How much was the production of this, Mr. Stone, 
before the slump in business to which you referred? 

Mr. Stone. It would be purely a guess. Senator Moses, for me to 
endeavor to frame an answer to you. There is very sharp competi- 
tion among the 82 independent manufacturers of thiscoimtry,andwe 
can certainly ascribe some of it to the slump in business. " We can 
perhaps ascribe more of it to the fact that the German chemical 
cartel is producing enormous quantities of dyestuffs, which she is 
distributing all over the world, except to those countries which have 
barred German dyestuffs. 

Senator Moses. Would that necessarily affect the price of this I 
market? . They are not accessible to this market? 
Mr. Stone. No ; they are not accessible to this market. 
Senator La Follette. Do we export that color? 
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Mr. Stone. I doubt if we do in any substantial quantity. 

Senator La Fc«jiETTE. Then, if we do not, you would not be affec- 
ted by German exports to other countries. The price would not be 
affected? 

Mr. Stone. Unless those other countries were getting the business 
that our woolen manufacturers had been getting. 

Senator Moses. Just what do you mean by that, Mr. Stone ? Do 
you mean that the German dyes were being sent to other countries, 
and that textiles were being brought here in competition with 
American textiles, and that that might affect the price of dyes in 
this country? 

Mr. Stone. I mean, if we had been selling our products in Japan 
dyed with this color, that if our manufacturers had lost that market 
to some other manufacturer, then we would be deprived of the sale 
of the black through our fabrics. 

Senator Moses. What do ypu say about bringing in fabrics from 
Europe dyed with colors which our textile people could not get? 

Mr. Stone. I do not consider that an exceedingly serious question, 
because I believe that if there are some manufacturers of dyes which 
are highly important or possess unusual properties, that those manu- 
facturers outside of America would, perhaps, want to use them in 
fabrics and export the fabrics. What I mean here is that if the 
American dyestuff industry is not properly protected, and is sub- 
merged, that some day there is a possibility of those countries that 
control the dyestuffs keeping their dyestuffs in those countries and 
using them in their textiles, thus destroying the American textile 
industry. 

If I may go on, gentlemen 

Senator La Follette (interposing). Had you finished with your 
citations from the reports of the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. Stone. I shall not make any more citations unless you wish 
them, Senator La Follette, except one, which is Congo red, if I can 
locate that color. Will some of you gentlemen tell me the number 
of it? 

Congo red — we produced a substantial amount in 1918, which was 
sold for $2.01 per pound, average. 

In 1919 we sold it for $1.12 per pound, substantially one-half the 
price of 1918. 

In 1920 we sold it for 86 cents per pound, which is another sub- 
stantial reduction, and to-day you can buy Congo red on the Ameri- 
can market at 50 cents per pound, or thereabouts. 

Senator La Follette. You have selected four different colors from 
the list published by the Tariff Commission. Do the reports from 
which you have quoted give the general trend of the prices of all of 
the dyes manufactured in this country ? 

Mr. Stone. They do. Senator. 

Senator La Fom^ette. Do they state in some summary an average 
for each year? 

Mr. Stone. That is what I have just quoted prior to this. In 1'918 
our price was $1.07. 

Senator La Follette. You have quoted the average of the particu- 
lar color that you selected from that list, but do they state the aver- 
age trend of prices on all of the colors? 
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Mr. Stone. My first quotations, if I may set you aright, Senator, 
were on our total production. 

Senator La Follette. I thought direct yellow was the first color. 

Mr. Stone. That is a specific case. 

Senator La Follette. You selected four specific cases. 

Senator Moses. What was that color? 

Mr. Stone. Congo red. 

Senator Moses. Is that used, extensively in this country? 

Mr. Stone. Not so much now, Senator Moses. We have replaced 
it with other better colors. 

Senator Moses. Where is Congo red chiefly used ? 

Mr. Stone. It is exported as a rule, I believe. 

Senator Moses. To what country ? 

Mr. Stone. I think that I would have to name most of the textile 
countries of the world. 

Senator Moses. Is not that a very popular color in the Orient? 

Mr. Stone. It is, I am told. 

Senator Moses. And used very much in the textile mills in India. 

Mr. Stone. We can assume so. 

I stated that the average price of dyes had not come down sub- 
stantially, as reported by the Tariff Commission, for the years 1918, 
1919, and 1920. 

Senator La Follette. Did you state the price for 1921 up to the 
present time, so far as you know it; the average? What is the trend 
of prices on all of the colors ? 

Mr. Stone. I would have to guess that. 

Senator La Follette. You would not know that ? 

Mr. Stone. No ; that is not public property yet. 

Senator La Follette. May I ask you to state again, if you please, 
what companies you represent? 

Mr. Stone. One company. 

Senator La Follette. Just one company? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir ; the Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Senator La Follette. Is that a manufacturing concern that manu- 
factures dyes exclusivelv, or is it a general chemical manufacturing 
plant? 

Mr. Stone. They manufacture coal-tar products exclusively. 

Senator La Follette. What is the capitalization? 

Mr. Stone. $100,000, 1 believe, is the capital stock. 

Senator La Follette. Is it paid in in cash ? 

Mr. Stone. I think that it would be better to say in cash and the 
equivalent of cash. 

Senator La Follette. In cash and property ? 

Mr. Stone. Cash and property ; yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. When was it organized ? 

Mr. Stone. In 1916, 1 believe. 

Senator La Follette. Are you an ofiicer of that company? 

Mr. Stone. Vice president. 

Senator La Follette. What salary does that company pay to its 
president ? 

Mr. Stone. That I do not know. Senator. 

Senator La Follette. What salary does it pay you ? 

Mr. Stone. That I do not think you want me to answer, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Yes ; I do. I want vou to answer it. 
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The Chairman. Mr. La FoUette wants you to answer it, but you do 
not have to answer it if you do not want to. 

Senator La* Follette. I am not certain about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We can consider the question of drastic proceed- 
ings, if necessary; but in the meanwhile the witness declines to 
answer. 

Senator La Follette. I think that if the testimony taken before 
this committee is to have any value at all, we ought to have all the 
facts that bear upon the profits of the company. 

Senator Simmons. I think that is a very pertinent question to this 
inquiry. We are trying to get at the cost of production in this 
country, and that, I understand, is one of the fundamental principles 
underlying all tariff legislation. 

Senator La Follette. I think it is basic. I think we are wasting 
time here, Mr. Chairman, unless we go right to the bottom of this 
whole business and find out how much money is actually invested in a 
business, find out the cost of production for every unit of production. 
All of these companies know, to the last fraction, the cost price of the 
production of everything that they are turning out. Then we want 
to know what part of the cost of production of every unit is labor 
and what part is capital, what part is overhead and what part is 
represented in all the items that go to make the cost balance sheet. 

Senator Simmons. They rest their case absolutely on that. 

Senator La Follette (continuing). What percentage of profit they 
make on their "capital. Then we ought to get, as far as possible, that 
same information with respect to the competing industries abroad. 
Then we have got a real basis for scientific tariff making. Without 
that I think we are just fanning the air here, mainly. 

Senator Simmons. Why, certainly. 

Senator La Follette. I believe that the witnesses who appear in 
as important a proceeding as this ought to all be sworn and they 
ought to be required to answer. 

The Chairman. I, personally, do not see any objection from the 
witness' point of view to his telling the committee what salary he 
receives. It is a matter oi common knowledge, ultimately, to a large 
number of people. 

Senator La Follette. I will just withdraw that question for a 
moment. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you. 

Senator La Follette. In what State is your company organized 

and incorporated? 

Mr. Stone. Massachusetts. 

Senator La Follette. Did you not have to file an official statement 
with the secretary of state or some other State official ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. As to your earnings and capitalization and 
expenditures? I do not know just what detail is required, but in 
many States the detail is sometimes very extended. You have to file 
such a statement as that, do you not ? 

Mr. Stone. We do. Just what the statement is I am frank to say 
I do not know. Not being the treasurer, and the document not being 
before me that we have to file, I could not say positively what infor- 
mation it carries, sir. 
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I am thoroughly in sympathy with you, Senator La FoUette. Let 
me say that. I believe that you gentlemen here are entitled to every 
bit of information that will enable you to come to an intelligent and 
correct solution of this question. 

Senator La Follette. I can understand perfectly well that one 
official of a company or one company would be very reluctant to have 
entered uj)on the record these facts with respect to their company 
unless similar facts are to be required as to all. I think they should 
be- required as to all and that they should all come before the com- 
mittee and frankly state all of these matters that go to the real 
basis of making a tariff that shall be amply protective but not 
excessively protective. 

Senator Watson. The whole question of the tariff, from the Re- 
publican standpoint, is the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. I do not see how we are ever going to get at that 
difference unless we know all the facts. 

Mr. Stone. Let me say this, Senators La Follette and Watson, that 
the company which I represent is ready to file with you the informa- 
tion which appears proper and which you gentlemen feel that you 
would require. Further, we will summarize this information for 
you, if you please, if you will indicate how this information should 
come to vou. 

We, Mr. Penrose, want to help you gentlemen. 

Senator La Fou^etite. That is a very fine spirit, permit me to say. 

Mr. Stone. The Atlantic Dyestuff Co. is going the limit to help 
you gentlemen to see that it is only an embargo, like Senator Watson 
has in mind, that will save us from being absolutely swallowed up. 

Senator Watson. A statement of that kind, of course, coming from 
you is valuable only as it is based on facts. We want to know the 
facts. You make these dyes and they are also manufactured in Ger- 
many. What is the difference in labor cost and in overhead expenses 
and in salaries in your company and the competing companies in 
Germany? How else are we to get at this? We must know the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad. That is the 
whole basis of tariff legislation. 

Mr. Stone. I am in full sympathy with your statement. 

Senator La Follette. May I just say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
started to work out — ^I have not completed it — a list of questions 
which I think the committee ought to require every party interested 
in this tariff measure to answer. I will have completed them, per- 
haps, by to-morrow's session, and I would like to submit them at 
this time for the committee's consideration. I have before me a list 
of questions, but I think the number of questions can be reduced. 
My idea would be to simplify it to the least nimiber of questions that 
are essential to a right understanding of the problem before us. 

Senator Simmons. Are those questions addressed only to the dye 
manufacturers? 

Senator La FoLLBrrrB. Oh, no ; they are questions that ought to be 
asked, I think, of every party interested in this bill. 

I will ask you to state, if you can, the various products that your 
company puts upon the market. 

Mr. Stonel Let me state them rather as a group or groups, sir. 
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Senator La Foi-lbttb. How long a list would it be if you gave us 
the entire list, if you furnished us a list of your various manufac- 
tures? 

Mr. Stone. Very short; four dozen, perhaps. 

Senator Simmons. It is a quarter past 12 now, and some of us 
have to be over at the Capitol. We usually take a recess at noon. I 
suggest that we take a recess now and finish this when we come 
back. 

Senator La Foixettb. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The Chairman. In view of the fact that most of the members of 
the committee desire to go to the floor of the Senate for a brief 
period, the committee will stand in recess until half -past 2 o'clock 
this afternoon. Meanwhile, the witnesses are excused until that 
time. 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reconvened at the expiration of the recess. Senator 
McCumber presiding. 

Senator McCumber. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Choate. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time savins: I should 
like to make a suggestion. The questions of Senators La FoUette 
and Watson at the end of the morning session indicated a desire, 
which perhaps the committee will share, to be informed as to the 
capitalization and profits of substantially all of the companies in the 
business. Of course^ the witnesses who are here are not specially pre- 
pared upon that subject in such manner as would enable them to give 
satisfactory information. 

Again, many of these witnesses have left because of the chairman's 
suggestion that only one or two should be heard from each branch 
of the industry. Accordingly, it will be impossible to give that in- 
formation in such way as the committee would like to have it, if they 
want it at this time, and I do not know of any way in which it can bie 
done in the ordinary course of the hearing unless the committee 
should hold a new set of hearings later after a lapse of such time as 
would enable those companies to prepare this information. 

They want to help the committee by furnishing all the informa- 
tion that can be given. They would request that any such informa- 
tion be withheld from their competitors, and above all, from their 
German rivals; but they stand ready to answer any questions that 
may be asked them, and if the committee desires such information and 
will formulate such questions as they desire to ask, a little question- 
naire, or a big one, for that matter, I can say for the great majoritv 
of the companies in the business the committee will receive frank and 
complete answers, and that the companies will furnish witnesses to 
be cross-examined. That would save a great deal of time and would 
enable you to close up this branch of the hearing, with one excep- 
tion, and would enable you to get at those facts thoroughly instead 
of partially and in piecemeal. I apologize for making a suggestion 
on a subject on which the committee is wiser than T, but I do it for 
what it is worth. 
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Senator McCxtmber. The committee will take it under considera- 
tion. The next witness is Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith. 

Mr. Choate. Dr. Smith was obliged to go back to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Chairman, on account of the illness of his wife and one of his 
children who have appendicitis. I do not think it will be possible to 
get him to come back, m view of the fact that he was here once before 
and was a minute late and was told that he could not be heard, unless 
the committee asked him to return. He is a very important witness. 
He is president of the American Chemical Society and was acting 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania. I think he has some- 
thing that you ought to hear ; but I do not think it will be possible 
to get him except on the invitation of the committee. 

He had to go back to Philadelphia. May I say that his return 
will be at the invitation of the committee ? 

Senator La Follette. I think in view of his position in one of 
the strong companies 

Mr. Choate. It is not a company ; he is president of the American 
Chemical- Societv. He is a scientist. 

Senator La Follette. I think the committee would like to hear 
him. I am sure I would. 

Senator McCumber. I do not know whether it is the pleasure of 
the committee to sit to-morrow or not. 

Senator Smoot. We will have to sit to-morrow if we are going to 
get through. 

Senator McCumber. I am perfectly willing, but I do not know 
whether the committee would be willing to do it. You had better 
have him here to-morrow, Mr. Choate. 

Mr. Choate. He has sickness in his family, but I know he would 
come if the committee would ask him. 

Senator McCxtmber. Very well ; that matter will be held in abey- 
ance. I believe, Mr. Stone, you had not completed your testimony 
when the committee took a recess. 

Mr. Stone. Not quite, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF CHABLES H. STOKE, VICE PRESIDENT ATLANTIC 
DYESTUFF CO., BBOOKLINE, MASS. — ^Resumed. 

Mr. Stone. At the time the recess was taken, Mr. Chairman, I had 
shown the committee, I hope, that two of the three functions of the 
American dyestuff industry as some of us conceive it have been rea- 
sonably well fulfilled during these past two or three years; that is, 
the supplying of dyestuffs to the American consumers in a reasonable 
quantity ana at a reasonable price. 

Senator Smoot. Before you proceed further, in order that I may 
know what goods you are making, will you kindly tell me what you 
are manufacturing? 

Mr. Stone. Chiefly in dyestuffs sulphur colors. Senator Smoot. 

Senator Smoot. Sulphur blacks and all the sulphur colors? 

Mr. Stone. Black, blue, brown, yellow, etc. 

Senator Smoot. You say " chiefly." What else are you making ? 

Mr. Stone. A few of the azo or direct colors, two or three of the 
basic colors, one or two developed colors, an acid color or two, and 
we are still selling a chrome yellow which we made during the 
war for war purposes, the coloring for khaki, of which we have a 
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stock on hand. . Whether we shall make that again depends upon the 
market. 

Senator Smoot. What is the amount of your manufactured product 
per year? 

Mr. Stone. I think last year we produced — and I believe I can give 
this information without anyone taking exception to it or taking 
advantage of it — five or six or seven million pounds of dyestuffs, a 
substantial quantity. 

Senator Smoot. I thought you were one of the little ones. 

Mr. Stone. Well, Senator, we are, but we happened to be making 
quantity products. 

Senator La FoLiiETTE. Was not that approximately a quarter of 
the total production of the country, or a fifth ? 

Mr. Stone. Not quite. It was 7 or 8 or 9 per cent. The total pro- 
duction in pounds was 88,000,000. 

Senator La Foi^lette. Well, in value. I understood that you were 
giving you the value of your products. 

Mr. Stone. I was giving the tonnage. In value our production 
would run below that of the average manufacturer. 

Senator Smoot. But you make about one-ninth of the production? 

Mr. Stone. Say, from one-ninth to one-twelfth in tonnage. 

Senator Smoot. You must excuse me for asking, because I thought 
from the opening statement you made that you were just a little 
manufacturer and appearing here for yourself and not for the great 
industry for whose salvation you are pleading. 

Mr. Stone. I am appearing for the Atlantic specifically, Senator, 
but I feel that anyone coming before you should not ask to take up 
your time merely to speak for a unit that is no larger than could be 
held in your hand. I have some information that I feel you gentle- 
ment could use to advantage, and as I have been in the dyestuff busi- 
ness for 18 or 20 years I feel that you should have the advantage 
of whatever information I can give you. 

Senator La Follette. Are you a member of the American Dyes 
Institute ? 

Mr. Stone. We are. 

Senator La Follette. Will you describe that association ? 

Mr. Stone. If you will indicate the angle at which you wish in- 
formation. Senator, perhaps I can give it to you better. 

Senator La Follette. When was it formed ? 

Mr. Stone. My recollection is that it was formed early in 1918. 

Senator La Follette. Early in 1918? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. I may be off a few months in that statement. 

Senator La Follette. For what purpose was it formed ? Why did 
your company join it? 

Mr. Stone. I guess the best broad answer is that the steel industry 
has the steel institute, the packing industry has an association of 
packers, and other industries have their associations which draw tlie 
men together and enable them to get acquainted and generally pro- 
mote good feeling among the members of the industry. I was not a 
charter member and was not directly concerned in the formation of 
the American Dyes Institute. However, that is my conception of the 
reasons for which it was formed. 

Senator La Follette. On what terms did your company become 
a member of the association? 
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Mr. Stone. Again I shall have to give you a general answer. Sen- 
ator, and I would say that we became members upon the terms that, 
if you please, are laid down in the by-laws of the association. 

Senator La Follette. Do you pay a membership fee for your con- 
nection with the association? 

Mr. Stone. Just as you pay club dues if you belong to the Chevy 
Chase Club or to any club m your home town. I would say yes. 

Senator La Follette. Do you all pay the same amount, as you 
understand it? 

Mr. Stone. I do not understand that we do. 

Senator La Follette. Is it based upon the amount of production— 
the assessment that is made for membership dues ? 

Mr. Stone. That is really a question for, and I must say also that 
the answer to your previous question should be answered by, one of 
the members of the board of governors of the Dye Institute. I am 
not a. member of the board of governors and I should not take it upon 
myself to answer questions for them, because I am not so delegated. 

Senator La Follette. You can answer as to the terms of the con- 
nection of your own company? 

Mr. Stone. In so far as I can I shall be glad to do so. 

Senator La Folijette. What assessment is made against your 
companv for dues? 

Mr. feTONE. I would have to go into our records and see, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Do you not know? 

Mr. Stone. I do not know. 

Senator La Follette. Have you never heard? 

Mr. Stone. I would say yes. I am quite confident that we have 
had an assessment, but as to the amount I can not say, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Was it as much as $25,000 a year? 

Mr. Stone. I believe that some one published the financial report 
of the institute ; perhaps in the Congressional Record. Am I right, 
Senator McCumber? 

Senator McCttmber. I am not aware. 

Mr. Stone. Maybe Senator Smoot can answer. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; I have it here. 

Mr. Stone. If you have it there, perhaps that would indicate that 
the Atlantic would not be assessed $25,000. 

Senator Smoot. I do not know whether this is the one. Perhaps 
I had better read it and you can see if it is the one. This is an 
itemized statement, beginning with "Hotel bills, $7,670.28; tips, 
meals, hotel taxi cab, etc., $876.66; Evarts, Choate, Schurman, and 
Leon, fee, up to October 10, 1920, $25,000 ; Judge J. Harnr Coving- 
ton, $25,000; Evarts, Choate, Schurman, and Leon, Joseph H. 
Choate, jr., traveling expenses to Paris, $1,505.01; payment on ac- 
count of Paris trip, Joseph H. Choate, jr., $3,494.90 ; Evarts, Choate, 
Schurman, and Leon, $1,020.96; various expenses incident to dis- 
tribution of A. D. I. pamphlet (that is the one that they delivered 
to us last year), $872.93; expense incidental to distribution done by 
legislative committee, $497.12; article prepared and publishea, 
$301.29 ; Congressional Record, ior printing, $328.91 ; supplying, ad- 
dressing, and mailing postals, envelopes, in congressional dyestuff 
hearings, $558.82." 

Is that the one to which you have reference? 
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Mr. Stone. That is the one to which I have reference, Senator 
Smoot. 

Senator Smoot. That, I will say, is in the record. 

Mr. Stone. That total there is, perhaps, around $100,000, is it not, 
if it is totaled? 

Senator Smoot. It is $104,932.61. That is for the one year? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. A deduction along these lines would uidicate that 
the amount we were assessed would be comparatively small. We have 
82 separate independent dyestuff manufacturers in America. We 
have about 115 separate independent intermediate manufacturers in 
America. 

Senator Smoot. You must pay in accordance with your production, 
because the little man would not pay as much as you do. 

Mr. Stone. Perhaps that is true. Then we have a number of crude 
manufacturers and a number of these manufacturers, I believe, are 
members of the institute. 

Mr. Metz. This paper gives the number and the proportionate 
amount. 

Senator Smoot. Then it is on an assessment basis? 

Mr. Stone. It is on an assessment basis. 

Mr. Metz. I am assessed there twice as much as Mr. Stone. I have 
all that information if you want it. I hope there is not any secret 
about it, so far as the institute is concerned. There should not be, 
The total amount is about $100,000, so you can figure the assessment 
for that year. Some of them have not paid and I guess they never 
will pay. 

Senator Smoot. Perhaps the Congressional Record is wrong as to 
that $104,000, but it does say "The high cost of lobbying for the 
establishment of a dye-licensing system is shown in the financial 
statement of the American Dye Institute for March 9, to the mem- 
bers of the institute." This does not show all the expense of the 
institute ; this shows only the lobby that is going on for this embargo. 
Do you know, Mr. Stone, how much the total expense was- for that 
year? 

Mr. Stone. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Do you know how much your total contribu- 
tion was for that year? 

Mr. Stone. Our books would show that information, Senator, but 
I do not know what it was. 

Senator Smoot. It would be about one-ninth of the amount, what- 
ever it was. 

Mr. Stone. I hope that it is not that much because the money value 
of our production would not be one-ninth of the money value of all 
the production of colors, if you please. 

Senator La Folmjtte. You were about to proceed when I inter- 
rupted you, Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone. The quality of American dyes has been attacked. I 
have shown you the two other things, quantity and price, as being 
reasonable. We people who are making dyes in this country feel that 
the quality of them is on a parity with the quantity and the reason- 
ableness of the price. 

I would like to give you gentlemen first of all, if I am not making 
myself ridiculous for wearing old clothes in these days when every- 
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body is trying to economize, a tangible illustration of what I have in 
mind. The fabric in the suit that I have on was made by the American 
Woolen Co. in 1917, and it was dyed with dyestuffs made by the \V. 
Beckers Aniline & Chemical Co. before that company became a part 
of the National Aniline Co. The suit has been worn, as you see. I 
call your attention to the color fastness. If the color on my shoulder 
after a number of years' service is as clear and bright as the color 
under the lapel, then there certainly must not be found any fault with 
the quality of the dyestuff, especially in view of the fact that there is 
no rubbing on my cuffs or no rubbing on my linen anywhere. In other 
words, the fastness oi the color is perfect ; it is perfect as to rubbing; 
it is as brilliant as you want. I believe Senator McCumber has on 
something nearly like it, perhaps dyed with American-made dyes. 
Blue colors for serges are important, because they constitute one of 
the large items of American dye requirements. 

Let us go to another large item. Black, of course, is used in the 
largest quantity of any dyestuff that is made. We have the 1919 report 
of tne Tariff Commission before us, and on page 10 we find this state- 
ment : 

Sulphur black, which is consumed in the United States in larger amounts than 
any other color, was produced to the extent of fourteen and a half million 
pounds by 13 manufacturfers. Some of the Americai^ brands are superior in 
quality to the best products imported from Germaiiy before the war. Another 
notable achievement was the production of indigo, etc. 

Senator MoCumber. You are reading from the report of the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Nobody has claimed, as I have heard, during this 
discussion that sulphur blacks were not just as good made in America 
as anywhere, else. 

Mr. Stone. Sulphur black constitutes a very large percentage of 
our dysetuff consumption. We make a great many other colors that 
are equally satisfactory, perhaps, when they are intelligently and 
properly applied on the proper fiber. You have had evidence ad- 
mitted that the American made dyes did not meet the requirements of 
the witness. 

Senator Smoot. That is, some dyes ; not the staple dyes. 

Mr. Stone. That is some dyes. We know that at the outbreak of 
the war there were a great many dyestuffs in America of German and 
other origin. We know that in the scramble for dyes — you, Senator 
Smoot, know what it was, because your superintendent had to scram- 
ble with the others — in the scramble for dyes everybody got as many 
dyes as he possibly could, regardless of quantity or price. 

As a practical dyestuff man, I can easily understand how a hat 
manufacturer would buy, if you please, indigotine or some other ex- 
ceedinglj' fugitiye color for dyeing his hats which should not any 
more be used on hats than the essence of the green grass out there, 
and, as one of the gentlemen suggested the other day, he would have 
to turn it around in the window to have it the same color on either 

side. 

Senator Smoot. He did say, however, that his blacks were just as 
good in American dyes as the German dyes. 

Senator McLean. His complaint was with regard to brown and 
steel colors. 
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Mr. Stone. Indigotine was used perhaps for dyeing hats when it 
should not have been. Indigotine goes right through anything that 
you can put it on, Senator Smoot, regardless of how thick it is felted. 
It is so fugitive to light that it is out within a few hours. It is the 
misapplication of dyes, applying them to a use or to a fiber for 
which they were not manufactured. 

Congo red was discussed here this morning;. Some of our Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers used Congo for a pink in 1916. Congo is 
so fugitive that if Mr. Choate were telling you about it he would tell 
you that it runs so fast that a man could not keep up with it. It is 
the misuse of the American dyes and not their poor fastness that has 
caused us the trouble. 

Senator Smoot. I can imagine a dyer dyeing 24 dozens at once and, 
finding it no good, not wanting to use it again. 

Mr. Stone. I can appreciate his viewpoint, and as a manufacturer 
and distributor of dyes, having been connected with it all during the 
war, I have felt and I have told many of the customers of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers that if they would frankly put their dyeing prob- 
lems up to the American manufacturers the chances were 100 to 1 
that there would be no misfits, if I may use that word, of dyes. No 
indigotine would go on hats and no direct black would go on hosiery. 

I believe that a good deal of the opposition to the American dye- 
stuff industry is based on the belief that there is, or is to be, a monop- 
oly of dye manufacturers, or a dye manufacturer monopolizing the 
American market. I would like to direct your attention to these 
facts, which are proven by the records of the Tariff Conmiission, to 
controvert any thought or accusation of a dye monopoly. The Tariff 
Commission report for 1920 shows that there are about 24 producers 
of crude materials in the United States which are used in coal-tar 
dye making, and such important crudes as benzine, naththaline, an- 
thracene, and a few others are made by from 5 to 13 different inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 

Again, we find there are about 116 producers of intermediates 
used by the dye makers in the United States, and such important 
intermediates as aniline oil, anthraquinone, beta naphthol, benidine 
base, dimephylaniline, H. acid, monochloro benzol, nitrobenzol, 
R. acaid, refined naphthalene, salicylic acid, and xylidine are made 
by from 6 to 16 separate independent makers. 

Again, we find there are 82 separate dyestuff manufacturers in 
the United States of finished coal-tar dyes, making in the year 1920 
360 individual separate dyes. Such important dyes as alizarine 
yellow, fast red, chrome black, acid black, bismarck brown, benzo 
blue, direct black, magenta, methyl violet, methylene blue, nigrosine, 
and sulphur black are made by from 8 to 16 different independent 
cpncerns. 

Further, there are three different independent manufacturers of 
synthetic indigo in America, and three others that I know of — the 
English dye trust, the Swiss dye trust, and the German dye trust. 

In so far as I have been able to determine, there are no interlock- 
ing directors among the American dyestuff manufacturers. 

Further, we may say that a number of the dyestuff companies are 
family owned affairs, and we could mention as instances the Du Pont 
Co., tiie Grasselli, and others. So far as I can determine, no com- 
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pany in the United States controls any single one of the materials 
which are used in making any one of the important dyes required by 
the American dyestuff consumers. 

We also, in connection with the monopolies, should review what 
the American dyestuff manufacturer and the American public face 
in the other countries producing coal-tar d;|p^estuffs. 

We have just had the report of the English dyestuff commission, 
a commission from Parliament, which investigated the matter, and 
which Mr. Choate mentioned this morning, showing that the Britisli 
dyestuff corporation, the stock of which is partially owned by the 
British Government, produces substantially 75 per cent of all the 
dyes made in Great Britain. Here we evidently have a pretty tight 
monopoly. If we go to France we find that the French Government 
has assisted — perhaps subsidized — the French dyestuff makers. We 
also find that the French Government has placed so high a tariff on 
dyes entering France that in some cases the tariff is much higher or 
amounts to much more than the present American valuation of the 
dyestuffs in question. 

We could go on to Switzerland, which is an important coal-tar 
dyestuff producer. She has been making dyestuffs and colors in 
Basel since 1792, if my memory is good. We find that our Swiss 
friends, who are separated by the Rhine from Germany, have adopted 
many German customs, and among these they have formed them- 
selves into a cartel patterned after the German cartel. Therefore 
we have in Switzerland a very good dye trust. 

We know that Japan has not only subsidized her dye makers, but 
she has guaranteed a dividend on some of the stock of some of the 
leading dye-making companies. So, whether they have a trust in 
Japan or not, they have a subsidized industry. 

It is very interesting to note that Italy, a country that has only a 
very small dye-making industry, the other day provided that no 
coal-tar dyestuffs or intermediates shall be admitted into Italy 
except under license. 

In this respect we should come back to England and remind our- 
selves that England, in her desire to promote her dyestuff industry— 
for which the American Nation should certainly be thankful, because 
they were one of the big factors in winning the war in the manu- 
facture of munitions — ^has placed a 10-year embargo on dyestuffs 
from other countries ; and we in America feel it just the same as 
they do in Germany. 

Then we come to Germany. It is hardly necessary for me to say, 
except that I do not want to leave them out of this summary, that 
there we find the greatest of all of the dye trusts. We find the 
German chemical cartel, in which all of the large manufacturers, 
according to the information that comes to us through our Depart- 
ment of Commerce here, are members. So we have there a very tight 
and complete monopoly. 

This thought occurred to me the other day when one of the gen- 
tlemen was testifying here: Complaint was made of the delay in 
getting dyes from Germany; and it is not inconceivable to me that 
the head of the German dye cartel would see to it that orders placed 
with the cartel for dyes that American manufacturers need, or think 
they need, should not come to them with any degree of promptness, 
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therefore simply addin£^ to the propaganda that we know is being 
put out by the German dyestuff kartel in this country. 

I think I should also mention, speaking for our company and 
having to mention other facts regarding the industry, that we have 
an enormous investment in this country — enormous for the dye 
makers — of substantially a hundred million dollars; and it is the 
opinion of the dye makers here that if we are not given the proper 
protection, our investment, the investment of 8,000 to 10,000 Amer- 
ican citizens, will practically, if not actually, be destroyed, junked, 
and abandoned. It is for that reason, gentlemen, that we feel we 
must come to you and ask yoii to give us such protection — Senator 
Watson's embargo bill, if you please — as to enable us to keep func- 
tioning in an orderly way, to continue as a reliable source of supply 
to the American textile and other dye users, and have our plante 
placed so that, as Gen. Fries told you yesterdav, they may be called 
upon as a source of munitions in case of war, from the 16,- 16, 18, or 
20 concerns that have nitration plants. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Senator McCumber. I will now call Mr. W. Parjcer Jones. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Jones lives here in the city, Mr. Chair- 
man, and he says it is just as convenient for him to take to-morrow 
or even on Monday. 

Senator McCumber. A request was made by ojie of the Senators 
that he be heard this afternoon. 

Senator La Foixette. I have just spoken to him about it, and he 
says it will be entirely satisfactory to him to speak later. 

Senator McCumber. Then we will have Mr. Metz close his testi- 
mony, if that is satisfactory. 

Senator La FoiiLETTE. If Mr. MacFarland can go on now, he will 
take but a few moments. 

Senator McCumber. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF GBENVILLE S. MacFABGLAND, BOSTOK, MASS., 
BEFBESENTING THE AMOSKEAa MANUFACTUBING CO. - 

Senator McCumber. Will you give your name and address and 
business, Mr. MacFarland ? 

Mr. MacFarland. Grenville S. MacFarland, Boston, Mass. I am 
a lawyer, and am here, as I was last year, to oppose this embargo 
plan, on behalf of the Amoskeag Mills, a cotton concern, which is the 
largest, I believe, in the country. My clients are just as much op- 
posed to this scheme to-day as they were last year ; if anything, their 
experience makes them more opposed to it than they were last year. 

Senator La Follette. Will you go into that briefly and state the 
^reason why that is so? 

Mr. MacFarland. Merely that their experience has confirmed 
their suspicion ; but the reason deductively would be the result that 
the bill has had in the light of their general experience in the busi- 
ness. 

Senator Smoot. Have the Amoskeag people had any trouble in 
being compelled to order a 6-months' supply of any dye that they 
may want to import uncftr a license system? Or has it ever hap- 
pened with them that after ordering a 6-months' supply it has taken 
months and months for it to get here^ and after it has arrived here 
perhaps the samples that they had sent out to sell the goods did not 
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sell them as they anticipated, and therefore they were compelled to 
carry over this dy^e that they had purchased for the purpose of 
making a certain line of goods and be unable to do anything with 
that? 

Mr. MaoFaki-and. I know of only one instance of it, Senator. 
The discussion that I have had with mjr clients on the subject has 
been general. In the last talk I had with the treasurer the thin^ 
that worried him most was the question of its effect on foreign trade 
and the uncertainty- of its effect on domestic trade. For example, 
he said you prohibit the introduction of the raw material, the dye, 
which is the raw material of this business, and you let in the dye in 
the finished product to compete with him, a dye which he believes is 
superior to the dye that he can obtain under the embargo and license 
system. He contends that it is the very reversal of the protective 
policy. You prohibit the raw material and you let in on quite a 
reasonable tariff the finished product. 

Senator La Folisette. Did you htear the testimony of Gen. Fries 
yesterday with reference to the importance of imposing an embargo 
here for preparedness purposes with regard to some future war ? 

Mr. MacFabi-and. x es ; and I heard the testimony of all the mili- 
tary experts this year and last year. 

Senator La Follette. I would like to have you make some com- 
ment on that as occurs to you desirable to make. 

Mr. MaoFarland. Well, Senator, I am not a military expert, and 
I am rather diffident about commenting on their testimony. But I 
have read their testimony very carefully, particularly the testimony 
of Maj. Gen. Seibert and Admiral Earle, given before this commit- 
tee last year, and I do not think it is immodest for me as a layman 
to say that the testimony, so far as it was testimony of military ex- 
perts, was very much opposed to the dye embargo. The testimony 
which was relevant to tne proposition which the proponents of the 
dye embargo are advancing was really testimony of laymen and not 
of 'military men at all. The testimony of these gentlemen as mili- 
tary men was opposed to the embargo for this reason : That it dem- 
onstrated that our American chemists and the general organization 
in industry and enterprise and initiative of our American people 
distinguished themselves and itself in the production of gases and 
explosives. We did better, actually, according to their testimony, in 
the production of gases and explosives than in the production of 
almost any other of the military equipment. That is an extraordi- 
nary thing to say in view of all this smoke screen and camouflage 
of testimony about the necessity of the dye industry as a military 
defense. The actual testimony of these military men as military ex- 
perts and not as men who as laymen give you second-hand, hearsay 
testimony about the dye industry is this: That we not only at the 
time of the armistice were producing about six times the amount of 
war gases the Germans were producing but we were producing it in 
such superior quality that the Germans actually found themselves 
obliged to abandon their method of producing it and adopt our 
method. We not only met them on the mustard gas but we met them 
on a gas which they introduced toward the end of the war, which 
was effective but which the Germans did not apparently understand 
the use of. We immediately grasped the situation, took their gas. 
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learned its composition, and developed such a superiority over the 
Germans that we made it effective. That is the whole testimony of 
the military men as to the disadvantage under which this country 
labored with our inferior equipment of chemists, and I submit if 
that is an inferior equipment of chemists then I hope in the next 
war we shall have a still greater inferior equipment of chemists. 

Senator McLean. If we could improve much faster than the for- 
eign experts our different qualities and kinds of poisonous gases, the 
chances are we could do it with the dyes, could we not ? 

Mr. McFarland. That leads me to an observation which I think 
may be helpful, if you have not examined their testimony as care- 
fully as I have or asked some of the chemists about the matter, as I 
have. One of the reasons why these gentlemen apparently are 
getting away with this defense evidence is that they are interchang- 
ing the phrase dye industry or dye plant and chemical plant. While 
a dye plant is a chemical plant, yet a dye plant is not the whole 
chemical industry, and it is only in the case of the German chemical 
industry, a department, a unit, in the chemical industry, and it 
is not the department, it is not the unit which produced poison 
gases for the war. Poison gases are produced by those plants which 
produce the raw, crude chemicals like chlorine. Chlorine is the 
element from which nearly all the effective war gases are pro- 
duced. I believe that the only other effective war gas that does not 
use chlorine is the tear gas, which uses bromine. Neither of these 
come from the coal-tar products. Neither of them are made except 
incidentally and in very insignificant quantities in the dye industry. 
Chlorine is nothing but the product of table salt in saturation and 
subjected to an electrical process. It is made for the purpose of 
bleaching and purifying water. We use it commercially in this 
country a great deal more than the Germans do. We are producing 
it in greater quantities, I believe, than the Germans. We had 23 
large plants before the war producing chlorine. We exported to 
Germany more chemicals in value than the Germans exported to us 
before the war, and the chemicals that we exported to Germany were 
the chemicals which were used for poison gases. The Germans ex- 
ported to us the refined chemicals taken from the crude ones, like the 
dyes and medicinal chemicals and other chemicals of that order. We 
have a very great advantage over the Germans in that respect, and if 
you are going to protect anything, protect the crude chemical plants. 
But you do not need to protect them by embargo. 

Senator Smoot. Let me ask you a question ri^t there. I think 
it would be admitted that on the staple dyes 80 per cent of the pro- 
duction of all dyes can be produced in this country by a tariff duty 
instead of an embargo. Do you agree to that ? 

Mr. MacFarland. I should say so without the slightest hesitation^ 
although, Senator Smoot, I do not pretend to be an expert on that 
part or the question. I can only say to you that my client, far from 
entertaining a hostile feeling toward the dye industry, as Mr. Stone 
intimated, wants to see the dye industry thrive, and he has author- 
ized me to say that he is perfectly willing to accept any tariff that 
will protect the dye industry and make it thrive, but will not permit 
it to practice extortion. 

Senator Smoot. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
largest dye manufacturers in the United States, is it not? 
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Mr. MacFarland. Probably the largest. 

Senator Smoot. Have you gone into the subject carefully enough 
to express an opinion as to whether or not if we protected the 80 
per cent of the dyes manufactured and used in this country, amply 
protected them so that no manufacturer could object to it, that in- 
dustry could be established beyond a question of doubt so that in 
the case of a war there could be manufactured, within a reasonable 
time, any chemical required by our Government to make poison 
gases or anything else that they desired? 

Mr. MacFarland. Absolutely. I do not believe. Senator Smoot, 
that we would need any protection at all in those plants which are 
really necessary to give us munitions, but I do not mean to suggest 
by that that we ought not to protect the dye industry. The dye in- 
dustry is a great industry. It is a part of all our industries, and. as 
you remember, in the great controversy between protection and free 
trade it always has been an admission by the free traders that the 
argument in favor of protection that it diversifies industry and, 
therefore, equips us better for war is a sound argument and is the only 
one that they ever would concede. To the extent that the tariflf will 
give us another industry and give us a greater general development of 
industry, it is important, but if you examine the testimony of these 
military experts critically you will see that all they mean is that the 
dye industry is useful as part of the general industry, and if you had 
had the benefit of a lawyer prepared to cross-examine those military 
men, I venture the statement that in ten minutes the whole testi- 
mony concerning nlunitions would have been exploded, because they 
would have admitted on the first few questions that what they meant 
was that the dye industry is as useiul as any industry, and they 
would have admitted it as Admiral Earle did to Senator Simmons 
when he asked him if it was not just as good to have a merchant 
marine and he said, "of course." They would have admitted that 
the steel industry producing shells and guns and all the other prod- 
ucts of iron was far more necessary ; that the textile mills producing 
blankets for the soldiers and kahki uniforms and gas masks and 
all the things that cotton and wool are used in for war preparation 
was just as necessary, if not more so. 

Three or four thousand mills and plants and machine shops^ I be- 
lie^^e, were converted in this country, to the production of military 
equipment, and every one of those, gentlemen, were just as necessary 
as a dye plant, and more so. 

I believe you will find if you read CrowelPs book on the history of 
the production of munitions, that at least 1,000 or 1,500 of the plants 
of this country having no relation whatever to dyes in their ordinary 
peace functioning are better equipped, are nearer the ability to be 
altered for the purpose of producing war equipment than the dye- 
stuff industry. 

One of the reasons that the Assistant Secretary of War said that 
the dyestuff industry was not able, was not willing, to produce the 
gases was that the alteration was necessarily so great that they could 
not be in use after the war. Another reason given by one of the 
military gentlemen and confirmed by Mr. Crowell was that the gases 
and the explosives were so dangerous to make in their last process — 
that is, the process which went beyond the step taken in the commer- 
cial development of dyes — that they were not willing to undertake 
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it. That is confirmed by Dr. Reese. Dr. Beese was, and, in fact, I 
think is now, the chief chemist of the Du Pont Co. The Du Pont 
Co., I think you know, is the chief actor in this dye embargo cam- 
paign. In a public address in 1918 Dr. Reese said that the iaea that 
the German dye plants — mind you, dye plants; he did not use the 
words dye and chemical interchangeably — ^were the kingbolt of the 
German military enterprise was ridiculous. He said the German dye 
plants might have helped in a little war, but in a big war such as this 
they were utterly insignificant. It is a fact that a German dye plant, 
the biggest they have, could not produce gas enough to sui^ain one 
gas attack for a single day. 

Dr. Hesse — I think I pronounce the name correctly — is or was the 
chief chemist of one of the largest chemical concerns in this country, 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Co. In 1919, and a year after Dr. Reese 
made his startling confession, as it must have been to the Du Pont 
Co., in a public address before the Franklin Institute, he said that it 
was all nonsense to talk about relying upon our dye industry to make 
explosives or gas; that they could not do it; that they were not 
equipped for it. It required Government experts to do the testing, 
that the commercial companies could not afford and would not do the 
testing, the refined investigations and experiments necessary to pro- 
duce these gases and new gases ; that it was all nonsense, and that the 
production of explosives must remain with explosive companies. 

He said the world had none better than the Du Pont, the Hercules, 
and the Aetna, and that the gas production must go to the producers 
of crude chemicals and to Government experts whose duty it was to 
make the investigations. I think he said also that a subsidy, a spe- 
cial appropriation, for investigation was what was necessary. 

Senator McCumber. Your position is that the influence of that 
part of chemistry which deals with these gases and deals with the 
dyes is but ver}^ little related ; that the gases are manufactured for 
the most part from other chemicals. 

Mr. MacFarland. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. And that the dye manufacture has little re- 
lation to the manufacture of gases of any kind? 

Mr. MacFarland. Yes. I say that the only argument the gentle- 
men on the other side have of the slightest validity is that the dye 
industry itself had a number of chemists in the country; that it 
does incite boys to choose chemistry for a profession, because it 
gives them larger fields for employment, and to that extent it multi- 
plies or it adds to the chances of discovering new things. 

But what is the price? You have to consider what price you are 
paying for it — the same thing we would have to say of the boot and 
shoe industry, of the steel industry, any of those industries, where 
with a little change of machinery and the use of new dies they could 
produce guns, shells, and any of the necessary equipment. 

Another thing, gentlemen. The importance of gas has been very 
much exaggerated. That is perhaps an immodest thing for a lay- 
man to say, but I submit to you the facts will show to your lay 
minds, also, that I am not speaking in an exaggerated way. 

Only 736 men were killed on our side out of the 70,0(K) who fell 
and died by gas; only 736. The gas mask is so perfect a defense 
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that Mr. Crowell in his book, and I think Gen. Sibert, also, said that 
death or even injury by gas is inexcusable if the men are properly 
trained and are careful in the habit of putting their gas masks on at 
the right time. 

Senator McCumber. That requires a trained chemist there, does it 
not, to know the composition of a gas mask ? 

Mr. MacFarland. Our chemists were adequate to do that. Our 
chemists produced the best gas mask in the world, much better 
than the German gas mask. 

Mr. CooKE. May I interrupt and remind Mr. MacFarland that 
Gen. Fries said the great percentage of casualties were not all 
deaths, but men who were put out of action.. 

Mr. MacFarland. Yes. There were 87,000 men, not put out of 
action necessarily because with mustard gas, the effect is not felt 
during the battle ; they reported the effects afterwards. How serious 
fi casuality, as it is called, is I don't know, but 87,000 were gassed 
and only 736 were killed. The testimony is not controverted that 
the gas mask is an adequate protection. 

We would not lose any war if we did not have gas, I believe. 
Even as important as gas is it is greatly exaggerated, because it is 
a new thing it has appealed to our imagination. But we have the 
testimony of those gentlemen who had to do with gas, and, of course, 
in whose minds the matter was of the greatest importance 

Senator McLean. How many did I understand you to say were 
put out of action? 

Mr. MacFarland. Eighty-seven thousand were injured by gas; 
736 were killed. 

Senator McLean. Putting them out of action is a pretty serious 
thing. 

Senator La Follette. They were reported as casualties. 

Mr. MacFarland. As a matter of fact very much less than that 
were put out of action during the action. The effect of mustard 
gas is very much procrastinated. 

Senator McLean. You said put out of action. 

Senator La Follette. That was not his language; that was used 
by the other gentleman. 

Mr. MacFarland. No; that is not my expression. 

Senator McLean. How many were put out of action by the use 
of gas ? 

Mr. MacFarland. I don't know. 

Senator McLean. It would be important to know that. 

Mr. MacFarland. I should not think so. 

Senator McLean. I assume it is important to put the enemy out of 
action. I should, if I were managing a war. 

Mr. MacFarland. At any rate, assume it was 87,000 put out of 
action and 736 were killed in a war in which we had 2,000,000 men 
on the front, in which the Germans lost 4,000,000 killed and 7,000,000 
casualties and the English about the same number. 

Senator McCumber. Is it not somewhat difficult to predicate what 
the casualties in a future war may be by reason of gases that may be 
discovered 

Mr. MacFarland. It really is. 

Senator McCumber. By the casualties that happened when it was 
first initiated? 
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Mr. MacFarjland. Yes. But here is something to carry in mind, 
that history repeats itself in the military art as it does in everything 
else. The age-long contest between the weapons of offense and the 
weapons of defense has gone along commensurately from the very 
beginning. Neither seems to have been able to outdo the other. 

You remember the struggle between the big gun shell and armor 
plate. It is the same thing as to all the equipment for war. If you 
go down through history from ancient times to the present, you will 
find the casualties are about in the same proportion to the number 
of men engaged 2,000 years .ago as is the case to-day ; that is to say, 
about one-third of the number of men engaged in ordinary battle. 

Senator McCxjmber. Of course, we get all kinds of statements of 
what is being done and what is possible in the use of gases, like 
publications to the effect that a few gas bombs dropped over New 
York might destroy the entire population of the city. Nobody can 
say it is true, but at the present time I think nobody can deny it is a 
possibility. 

Mr. MacFakland. But we do know this, that we have been fight- 
ing wars for four or five thousand years, and we have never dis- 
covered any engine of destruction that has not been met effectively 
by an engine of defense. We were told before this war that there 
could never be a great war on account of the terrible destructiveness 
of the modern weapons. But we met those offensive weapons, terrible 
as they are, by defensive weapons adequate for defense. 

Senator McCumber. But that means that the country that prepares 
the defensive weapons is capable by reason of its dollars, by reason 
of its experienced men, to meet it, does it not ? 

Mr. MacFarland. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. If you were to start a gas war in South Africa 
to-day perhaps the population down there would not be able to meet 
our new instrumentalities of war. And when a gas war was started 
if we did not know how to make it we would not be in position to 
meet the offensive weapons with a new kind of defensive weapons. 

Mr. MacFarland. Precisely. 

Senator McCumber. That is the only question from a modern 
standpoint. 

Mr. MacFarland. Absolutely. 

Senator La Follette. But we have the chemists. 

Senator McCumber. The question is fair. 

Senator La Follette. And we would get them out of the dye in- 
dustry. 

Mr. MacFarland. We got them out of all kinds, dye as well as 
others. 

Senator La Follette. That is what I mean. 

Mr. MacFarland. If the worst predictions of evil which the gen- 
tleman on the other side make came true, we will be no worse off as to 
chemists than we were before the war began. We were able to meet 
the Germans on their own chosen ground and go them one better. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator McLean. One moment before you leave. My attention 
has been called to the testimony of Col. Fries given before this com- 
mittee in the Sixty-sixth Conjcrress, 1920, in which he said that the 
Germans put over a gas in 1917 and 1918 that went through our 
masks like water through a sieve. 
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Mr. MacFakland. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. It was not very fatal. 

Senator McLean. We had 87,000 of our men put out of action. 
If it put two or three million out of action that we sent over it would 
have been serious. One other question: You said in response to 
Senator Smoot's question that we make 80 per cent of the ayestuffs 
now — standard dyestuffs. You think there is no question but that 
we can produce the other? 

Mr. MacFarland. No; I don't think we can. I think there are 
some of the more refined and expensive dyes that we will never pro- 
duce; it won't pay. 

Senator McLean. I understood you to say that you thought that 
if we protected 80 per cent there was no question m- your mind but 
what we would be able to develop and produce the other 20 per cent? 

Mr. MacFarland. No: I did not say that. 

Senator McCumber. Why can't we produce the other 20 per cent? 

Mr. MacFarland. We go into quantity production of cheap 
things — ^that is the American genius — ^the Ford car. The German 
mind refines things ; he is patient and slow and careful. 

Senator McCumber. We have a population made up of the prioci- 
pal nationalities of the world. There are plenty of Germans in this 
country. If their mind is superior to the average American, there 
are plenty of them, plenty of every class of European people here. 

Mr. MacFarland. I know. 

Senator McCumber. Why can't we make the same thing the Ger- 
mans make? 

Mr.MAcFARLAND. We can, but we won't — or we don't. 

Senator McCumber. That is the point. 

Mr. MacFarland. We have a certain composite population, and 
empirically we know one aptitude. We do just a certain thing; we 
have a certain peculiar genius in industry ; that is, we go into quantity 
production with a standardized plan. 

Senator McCumber. If they could make money their genius would 
be developed along that line, would it not, along the line of the other 
20 per cent? 

Mr. MacFarland. If they could be satisfied that they could make 
money, yes. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much. 

Senator McLean. Do you think this peculiar genius should be 
applied to dye stuffs only, and not to poisonous gases? 

Mr! MacFarland. There is no dye industry in the commercial 
world that experiments in poison gases. 

Senator McLean. I understand that, but my point is this : If the 
Germans are so superior to us in the production of this 20 per cent 
of dyes, might they not be superior to us in the development of poi- 
sonous gases? 

Mr. MacFarland. I did not say they were superior to us. I say 
our genius, our disposition, leads us to make thmgs in quantity, of 
standard production. When we apply our minds to it we show that 
we can meet and defeat the Germans in the chemical analysis of gases 
and their production. 

Senator McLean. Do the people you represent, the Amoskeag Co., 
consume large quantities of tnis 20 per cent of dyes that are not made 
In this country? 
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Mr. MacFabland. Not particularly large quantities. There are no 
very great amounts of these refined dyes used, but they are very im- 
portant. 

Senator McLean. They are very important? 

Mr. MacFarland. Yes. 

Senator McLean. You are interested in continuing the importation 
of those dyes? 

Mr. MacFarland. We are interested in being able to get those dyes. 

Senator McLean. As I understand you your company has experi- 
enced delays in one shipment? 

Mr. MacFarland. So I understoood. Generally my client talked 
as if his experience was delay and uncertainty all along the line, but 
I can not speak of any particular case because I talked with him 
generally. 

Senator McCumbbr. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaston Du Bois has to ^o back to St. Louis. Therefore I am 
going to call him next, as he desires to be brief. 

STATEMENT OF GASTON DU BOIS, FBESIDENT MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL WOBKS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Chairman. State your name and whom you represent to the 
reporter. 

Mr. Du Bois. Gaston Du Bois, president Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do want to be 
brief. I came here with some figures because I did feel before getting 
here that we had at this time a necessity for figures which would 
actually show costs so that we can arrive at some basis of understand- 
ing as to what we need.^ 

1 might say, very briefly, that the company I represent, the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, of St. Louis, represents an investment of a 
little over $10,000,000. It started in 1901. Our experience, therefore, 
covers prewar times and we have competed very sharply, very bit- 
terly, with Germany. 

Prior to the war we were importing coal-tar intermediates, which 
we need in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, medicinal 
products. 

Mr. CooKE. Not dyes. 

Mr. Du Bois. We are not manufacturers of dyes. 

Senator Smoot. There is a reason for that. It was not because in 
1909 we did not want to give them protection but none of you would 
have it. You were up here all together protesting against any kind 
of duty upon intermediates when we wanted to establish a dye in- 
dustry iQ the United States. 

Mr. Du Bois. At that time we were purchasing our intermediates 
from Germany and at times from Switzerland, paying duty and com- 
peting with Germany on finished pharmaceutical products and fine 
chemicals. 

The war started in 1914 and we were cut off of our supj^ies and 
were compelled to start manufacturing those intermediates. Through 
this manufacture of intermediates we became connected with the dye 
industry, because when we started manufacturing intermediates, such 
as phthalic anhydride and monochlorbenzol, we had to sell our by- 
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products which we could not use for making medicinal chemicals; 
we had to sell them to dye manufacturers, or see our costs increase 
very much by the waste of a by-product which in this case was very 
important. 

During the war we acquired an acid plant in East St. Louis, 111., 
across the river from our plant in St. Louis, where we manufactured 
pharmaceuticals and intermediates. 

Right here I want to refer to the necessity in w^hich we found our- 
selves to build a chlorine plant. The statement was made a little 
while ago by a gentleman that chlorine and a lot of poisonous gasses 
and so on are not produced from coal-tar products, or are not coal- 
tar products, or are not connected with coal-tar products. We in- 
stalled the chlorine plant on account of the coal-tar products which 
we make. One of the purposes of the installation was to manufac- 
ture chlorbenzol, which we need in large quantities, and also to 
produce acetic anhydride, which is used in the manufacture of 
aspirin. Aspirin is a coal-tar product made from salicylic acid. 
- Prior to the war we were at one time compelled to give up the 
manufacture of chlorine products because we were compelled to pur- 
chase our chlorine in cylinders from Niagara Falls, at a time when 
there was no liquid chlorine produced in this country. One of the 
Niagara Falls manufacturers was induced to go to Germany and get 
the information necessary as to what compressor was necessary to 
liquify chlorine. He came back and began to manufacture it in 
Niagara Falls and I believe we were his first customers. 

I said I came here to give figures. I have prepared these figures 
on a table which shows the cost of production, and copies of which I 
would like to distribute to the committee. I have in this table listed 
nine products. 

In the first column I show the price in 1913 and 1914. All of these 
are medicinal products. Two of tliem are not coal-tar products ; the 
balance are. 

In the second column I show the price to-day. If you will com- 
pare the prices before the war and the prices to-day I think we have 
occasion to congratulate ourselves 

Senator Smoot. What is the item ? 

Mr. Du Bois. I have the articles numbered, and I will be glad to 
give the names of each article to the Senators, but I would not like 
to put the information in the record, which would give the costs of 
our articles. 

Senator Smoot. Of course, this will be of no use whatever to us in 
its present form. 

Mr. Du Bois. I will be glad to put the names of every one of those 
products, if I may, opposite every one of those numbers. ^ 

In the third column I have shown the recent quotations f . o. b. 
Hamburg for those same medicinal products, and m the fourth col- 
umn I have shown our costs of manufacture. 

I want to explain now about those costs of manufacture. During 
the last years the costs of manufacture fluctuated considerably, and 
it is to some extent difficult to arrive at the actual cost of manufac- 
ture because of the varying prices of raw materials and the varying 
prices of labor. These costs of manufacture which I have tabulated 
there are not an average of the last six months, because such manufac- 
turing costs would be higher than these. 
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Mr. MacFabland. Not particularly large quantities. There are no 
very great amounts of these refined dyes used, but they are very im- 
portant. 

Senator McLean. They are very important ? 

Mr. MacFarland. Yes. 

Senator McLean. You are interested in continuing the importation 
of those dyes? 

Mr. MacFabland. We are interested in being able to get those dyes. 

Senator McLean. As I understand you your company has experi- 
enced delays in one shipment? 

Mr. MacFarland. So I understoood. Generally my client talked 
as if his experience was delay and uncertainty all along the line, but 
I can not speak of any particular case because I talked with him 
generally. 

Senator McCumbbr. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaston Du Bois has to ^o back to St. Louis. Therefore I am 
going to call him next, as he desires to be brief. 

STATEMENT OF GASTON DU BOIS, PRESIDENT MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL WOBKS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Chairman. State your name and whom you represent to the 
reporter. 

Mr. Du Bois. Gaston Du Bois, president Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do want to be 
brief. I came here with some figures because I did reel before getting 
here that we had at this time a necessity for figures which would 
actually show costs so that we can arrive at some basis of understand- 
ing as to what we need. 

I might say, very briefly, that the company I represent, the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, of St. Louis, represents an investment of a 
little over $10,000,000. It started in 1901. Our experience, therefore, 
covers prewar times and we have competed very sharply, very bit- 
terly, with Germany. 

Prior to the war we were importing coal-tar intermediates, which 
we need in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, medicinal 
products. 

Mr. CooKE, Not dyes. 

Mr. Du Bois. We are not manufacturers of dyes. 

Senator Smoot. There is a reason for that. It was not because in 
1909 we did not want to give them protection but none of you would 
have it. You were up here all together protesting against any kind 
of duty upon intermediates when we wanted to establish a dye in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Mr. Du Bois. At that time we were purchasing our intermediates 
from Germany and at times from Switzerland, paying duty and com- 
peting with Germany on finished pharmaceutical products and fine 
chemicals. 

The war started in 1914 and we were cut off of our sup^ies and 
were compelled to start manufacturing those intermediates. Through 
this manufacture of intermediates we became connected with the dye 
industry, because when we started manufacturing intermediates, such 
as phthalic anhydride and monochlorbenzol, we had to sell our by- 
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Senator Smoot. For a monthly production of 20,000 pounds? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes. This price is based on that quantity of pro- 
duction. 

Senator Smoot. Take the last, No. 9 ; what amount of that do vom 
produce ? "^ 

Mr. DiT Bois. The maximum production, or capacity, is 8,000 — the 
average has been about 6,000 pounds monthly. 

Senator McLean. You sell four-ninths of your products at a 
loss? 

Mr. Du Bois. I think we do now ; yes. 

Senator McLean. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Du Bois. Because there has been a very large surplus of 
stocks on the market in the United States, and a great many of the 
concerns holding these stocks have been anxious to realize on sur- 
plus stocks and have forced these goods out at a reduced price below 
the price for which they bought these goods from us, and sold them 
below our selling price; below the price at which they had pur- 
chased these goods from us. 

This is not an unusual proposition. We have been through this 
with nearly every one of our products. 

Senator Smoot. That is much the same as in the case of the sugar 
manufacturers. 

Senator McLean. It is on the same principle that if Germany 
had a surplus she would sell to us at a loss. 

Mr. Du Bois. Germany does not need to sell at a loss to-day, but 
we have to if we want to sell at all. 

Senator McLean. If it was necessary she would do as you are 
doing? 

Mr. Du Bois. I think she would. 

Senator McLean. And it would be good business. 

Mx, CooKE. They are all important medical chemicals? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes. These recent German quotations are the prices 
f. o. b. Hamburg, it is stated, export prepaid, but I do not think 
there has been any export tax assessed on- those German prices. 
Those prices are f . o. b. Hamburg. Those prices may or may not 
include a German profit; that I can not tell, because I have no idea 
what the German costs are to-day. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 



Product. 



Price in 

United 

States 

1913-14. 



Price in 

United 

States 

July, 1921. 



1 
2 

3 
4 

•> 

o 
6 
7 
8 
9 



10.21 , 

.22 , 

.38 , 

I0.5(M.80 I 

55, 
10 I 
84 
15 
10 



1. 

. ' 
1. 
3. 



10.33 

.26 

.75 

.60 

.80 

1.60 

1.65 

1.65 

4.50 



1 

1 

Recent 


Cost of 


German 


manufac- 


price 


turing in 


f. 0. b. 


United 


Hamburg.! 


States. 


Cents, 




13.6 


10.37 


18 


ia27-.30 




.70 
.65-. 70 


35 


33 


.85 


37 


1.35 


74 


1.25 


«1.17 


1.36 


1.30 


3.70-4.00 



Duty 

required to 

equalize 

German 

quotation 

with 

United 

States cost. 



Percent. 
172 
66i 

166' 

157 

265 

69 

184' 



1 Mark value calculated at 1.25 cents. 



' England. 
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Mr. Du Bois. I want to come to the question of German costs a 
little later in another table, the last statement that I want to produce 
in order to show the relation of costs. 

Senator Smoot. Was 1920 a fair year or a bad year for you ? 

Mr. Du Bois. 1920 was an abnormally good year up to September. 

Senator Smoot. I mean for the whole year. 

Mr. Du Bois. Over the whole year it was a good year. 

Senator Smoot. Then your trade did not drop off until 1921 ? 

Mr. Du Bois. No ; our trade dropped in September, 1920. 

Senator Smoot. But taking it as a whole* it was a fairly good year? 

Mr. Du Bois. As a whole it was a good year. 

Senator Smoot. What profits did you make in 1920? 

Mr. Du Bois. That iniormation will be contained in there [hand- 
ing paper to Senator Smoot]. 

1 want to point out that the costs of manufacture I give there are 
most conservative and do not, for instance, include idle-plant loss. 
As you know, we are not always able to run our plant all the year 
round, and when the plant is shut down we have certain deprecia- 
tions and interest on investment, which naturally we have to stand. 
But taking it over the whole year the average cost wUl be higher 
than these prices. I will explam that I got at these prices by taking 
a normal month. 

I would like to point out now the influence of the labor cost on the 
cost of manufacture, what labor means in one of our products. If 

}rou will permit me for this purpose I will include salaries with 
abor, for the reason that I think salaries paid in Germany — I mean 
salaries of chemists and clerks — ^bear about the same relation to labor 
as they do in this country. I have come to that conclusion from a 
study of wages paid to workmen, which was prepared for the House 
of Representatives a month or two ago. From that I got the average 
cost of skilled labor in German chemical works, which was given as 
ij to 6J marks per hour. We are paying 45 to 50 cents an hour, to 
what we call skilled operators. 

Senator McCumber. Those are paper marks? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes ; 4J to 6J marks, which is the average wage paid 
to skilled workers in the chemical factories in Germany. These 
figures are from the pamphlet prepared for the House of Representa- 
tives, which is my only source of information. 

Mr. Metz. That is right. I know it is a fact. 

Mr. Du Bois. In that same publication I see that the salaries paid 
to chemists are between $25 to $52 per month, and I conclude from 
those two figures that the relation of the salary of a chemist to the 
pay of workmen was about the same as the relation is in this country. 

If we want to determine what is the influence of labor in the costs 
of our materials we must take also wages paid to labor. That is the 
way I prepared these figures. I would like to distribute this table. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:)- 



Items. 



Raw materials— 60 per cent labor 

Coal— 70 per cent laoor 

Freight— 60 per cent labor 

Wages 

Salaries 

Overhead— 50 per cent labor 

Interest 

Depreciation 

Total 



Total ex- 
penditure. 



13,700,000 
168,702 
558,373 
1,768,645 
792,275 
144,818 
181,422 
522,086 



7,836,321 



Cost of 
labor. 



12,220,000 

418,090 

335,023 

1,768,645 

792,275 

72,409 



Labor ex- 
pressed in 
per cent of 
totsJ cost. 



28.3 

1.5 

4.3 

22.6 

10.1 

.9 



5,306,422 



>i. 4 



Mr. Du Bois. I went to the Census Bureau here in Washington and 
asked what was the amount of labor in soft coal, which is one of the 
raw materials used. I was given a table showing the total cost of 
mining bituminous coal in Pennsylvania. I took that as a basis. 

It snows, if I include the wages and salaries, that the cost of labor 
in coal is 70 per cent of the value of the coal at the mine. 

I saw recently a statement prepared by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
which gave the percentage of money paid for wages, for labor, in the 
total income of the Pennsylvania Kailroad, and the amount there 
given was 60 per cent. Freight is a very big item with us. We paid 
last year some $550,000 for freight, and I do not think it included ex- 
pressage, but let us say it is a very big item, at any rate. 

I made out a table here in order to determme what percentage 
of our total expenses of manufacture is labor. As you see there 
I took raw materials $3,700,000, and I claim that 60 per cent of that 
would be labor. I take it that if coal has 70 per cent labor, and if 
freight has 60 per cent labor, that a higher manufactured product 
must have at least 60 per cent, and I do not think I am overstating the 
case. This is, I must say, an estimate, and I think I am low. So you 
will see I took in raw material labor 60 per cent, coal labor at 70 per 
cent, 60 per cent labor in freight; I show wages and salaries, and I 
include 50 per cent labor in overhead. There is no labor, I take it, 
in depreciation, and at the end I show there that 67.7 per cent of our 
total expenditures go toward an item which I want to call labor and 
salaries. 

I want now to compare this with the corresponding price of Ger- 
man labor. From the figures I gave we can conclude that if American 
labor costs us from 45 to 50 cents an hour, and in Germany from 4J 
to 6^ marks is paid, that we are paying 5^ to 8 times more for labor. 
It would vary between those two figures. That means if 67 per cent, 
which is a very conservative figure, of our cost is labor, if we deduct 
the amount of German labor cost from this figure, we arrive at a dif- 
ference of 60 per cent, the figure by which our cost will be above the 
cost of the German product to-day, owing to the difference in wages, 
which is probably caused by the exchange, but I am not talking of 
exchange. I am referring to the cost of labor, taking exchange into 
consideration in compiling my figures. 

In the first table which I gave you I included a fifth column and 
in that fifth column I show the amount of duty which would be neces- 
sary to be assessed on the German product f . o. b. Hamburg in order 
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to equalize our cost. This German quotation may include a profit. 
I am referring as far as our figures are concerned to our cost. 

Senator Smoot. If you had an American valuation it would not 
figure that way. 

Mr. Du Bois.'Of course not. I am just showing we would have to 
add 69 per cent to 265 per cent to just equalize our costs with their 
present selling prices on these examples I have given there. This 
shows such wide fluctuations that such a proposition can not be con- 
sidered naturally. As far as the American valuation is concerned 

Senator Smoot. I would rather consider it than an embargo. 

Mr. Du Bois. As far as the American valuation is concerned, if 
we take our present prices as American valuation and we add to them 
varying rates of duties, we will find that very considerable rates 
would be necessary in order to protect us. 

Senator McLean. Have you made any estimate? 

Mr. Cooke. If you can, state what spread of rates on your prod- 
ucts would be necessary to equalize your present costs with their 
present selling price, as you know it. 

Mr. Du Bois. In order to equalize these costs with their (German) 
present selling prices the rates of duty on the American valuation 
which would be required would be in the neighborhood of 70 or 75 
per cent on these products here. 

Senator McCumber. On the American valuation ? 

Mr. Du Bois. On the American valuation. 

Senator McCumber. What would be the German valuation ? 

Mr. Du Bois. It would be 66 to 265 per cent. 

The trouble is this, and I would like to point out the difficulty 
about this American valuation, which I have tried to figure out, 
because I was as anxious as anybody else to get away from the em- 
bargo proposition ; but I find this, that these figures here were com- 
puted on the exchange of 1^ cents for 1 mark. To-day, as I under- 
stand, the mark is lower; the mark was yesterday 1.22 cents per 
mark. At that rate as the mark drops these rates of 75 per cent 
on American valuation that I mentioned would not be sufficient to 
equalize our costs. 

Therefore I do not see how the American valuation, unless we can 
determine what the exchange will be, is going to help us. While a 
year and a half ago I was opposed to the embargo, b^r trying to 
figure out these propositions I was gradually led to believe that I 
could not see my way dear without the embargo and I stand to-day 
as being in favor of the embargo. 

It has been mentioned that the dye plants are amortized, and, of 
course, I suppose this meant that it might indicate that our plant is 
amortized. Our plant is not amortized. If we had been able to 
amortize our plant, we would have liked to do it; but to amortize 
our plant it would have been necessary to cut from our profits certain 
sums which we could not do because we had to pay the tax, like 
everybody else, on our profits, and we were not permitted to amortize 
anytning we wanted. 

iPrior to the war we had not amortized our plants, either. We 
have, of course, on our books a reserve account of about a million 
and a half dollars, which I would say is equal to about one-quarter 
of the machinery investment, and this account covers only such 
equipment which we believe is obsolete and which we can justify 
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for tax payment purposes as being obsolete, with proper explana- 
tions. 

I can not see how any manufacturer can during the last two 
years have amortized his plant when taxes were payable on profits, 
and have deducted that from his book values^ unle^ he can ;|ii8tify 
it by considering his plant as junk, in which case he evidently 
does not intend manufacturing; but we have been in business now 
for 20 years, and we have always expected to continue. We came 
here with the facts, with our cards on the table, and we are willing 
to give any information that is desired. 

Mr. Metz. Are you not financing now? 

Mr. CooKE. I will answer that question. The Monsanto Co. had 
to borrow a considerable sum of money, but could not borrow it at 
the banks. Their plant is worth some $10,000,000. They raised some- 
thing like a half million dollars by going to their friends and selling 
them stock. Those friends paid for that stock in order to assist the 
American chemical industry. 

Mr. Metz. There is no question 

Mr. CooKE. That is the answer. 

Mr. Metz. It is a good deal more than a half million dollars. 

Mr. CooKE. They borrowed some money on their plant, the first 
time they ever borrowed. 

Mr. Metz. We might as well have all the facts on the table. 

Mr. CdbKE. They did not make any eight or ten million dollars, as 
you did during the war. 

Senator McCumber. Gentlemen, we have one witness on the stand 
now ; let us get through with him. 

Mr. DiT Bois. I have given our profits in the table. 

I would like to j)oint out before closing one thing which explains 
our peculiar situation. Inasmuch as the tremendous difference be- 
tween foreign prices of manufacture, German prices of manufacture, 
and our costs, are due to some great extent to the labor cost, I want 
to say that the difference in the cost bein^g so great is due to the fact 
that all the raw materials to produce the products we are manufac- 
turing are available in Germany — and I am referring always to Ger- 
man costs. That is our main competitor normally. Germany does 
not have to purchase with foreign currency goods from the outside 
in order to produce these products which I have listed. 

I would also like to mention in referring to the remarks which 
were made by the gentleman who spoke here a little while ago, that 
this branch of the coal-tar industry is also a very essential branch in 
war on account of the medicinals which we manufacture. Who knows 
how many million Kussians died as a conseauence of the lack of 
those products which we manufactured here? We were in many 
lines the only manufacturers in this country when the war broke 
out and supplied the Government with large quantities of these 
medicinals and disinfectants. 

Mr. CooKE. And you supplied England and France. 

Mr. Du Bois. And we also supplied England and France with a 
certain amoimt. 

Senator Smoot. Were you successful in selling your stock offered! 

Mr. Du Bois. Our stock? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 
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Mr. Du Bois. We offered it just to friends of ours, and a few busi- 
ness men in St. Louis, who took the whole issue recently. We issued 
also $2,000,000 of bonds about two years ago, which were fully sub- 
scribed. 

Senator Smoot. What made me ask the question was that I noticed 
here you say you only paid a dividend in 1920 on the capital in- 
vested of forty-one one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Du Bois, Yes. 

Senator Smoot. And in 1919 you paid 1.23 per cent. 

Mr. Du Bois. Senator Smoot, I think you have touched one of the 
things which is characteristic of the Monsanto Co. Monsant- has not 
to this date distributed the money earned, but put it back into the 
business in order to build up the industry. 

Senator Smoot. That is exactly what I knew happened ; there was 
not any question about it, and that is the reason, you know, I thought 
it was not hardly fair to try to show it here that these were all the 
profits that were made and paid out in dividends. 

Mr. Cooke. That simply shows the percentage of dividend distri- 
bution. 

Senator La Follette. And does not mean anything. 

Senator McCumber. Are you through ? 

Mr. Du Bois. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. We will call on Mr. Metz to complete his tes- 
timony. Before going on with your testimony, Mr, Metz, you speak 
very rapidly. 

Sir. Metz. Yes, sir ; I am aware of it. 

Senator McCumber. And with the use of these chemical terms it 
is very difficult for the stenographers to take your testimony. May I 
ask you, therefore, to speak a little more slowly and distinctly? 

Mr. Metz. I will try and hold down a bit and give them a chance, 
because I saw the copy yesterday and I did not recognize it. 

I was asked to return this morning. I went to New York, and I 
am sorry I was late in getting back. I am glad, however, that Mr. 
Choate had a chance to say something before I went back on the 
stand. 

I would like to get away to-night if I could, but I am willing to be 
here Monday and Tuesday. There is a great deal of the testimony 
which has been given which I would like opportunity to answer. 
Much of that which has been given is mere generalities and we have 
not gotten down to facts. 

Senator La Follette. I am inclined to believe the committee feels 
that way about it. 

Mr. Metz. I have those facts. I have made notes as we went along. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Metz, would you prefer riot to go on 
to-night, but to come back here on Monday ? 

Mr. Metz. If the committee is going on, I should much prefer it. 

Senator La Follette. Because you could not complete your state- 
ment to-night? 

Mr. Metz. No. 

Senator La Follette. In the way you feel, you would like to 
complete it and provide information for the committee ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. There are others here who may want to get away 
to-night, and whose statements would not be so long. 

81 527— 22— D E 9 
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I want the privilege of refuting some of the things that have been 
said, and I am willing to stand corrected. I believe the Senators' 
idea of putting men under oath would be the proper thing. We have 
been getting a lot of hot air that don't mean anything. I have been 
a Member of the House and I know what we get in these committees. 

Senator La Follette. I suggest that Mr. Metz stand aside and re- 
turn either Monday or Tuesday ; Monday if it is agreeable. 

Senator McCumber. Very well ; that procedure will be followed. 

Mr. Metz. I would be obliged to you. I have that list here that 
you asked for regarding the amounts. I did not intend to bring 
tJiese things up for the institute. I am a member, and I do not want 
to do anything which is discourteous to the institute. They have 
done lots of good things. I see that 75 per cent of the money con- 
tributed has-been spent on Mr. Choate and Mr. — ^but that is imma- 
terial. I would merely like to have those things in the record as a 
matter of interest. 

BRIEF OF GASTON DU BOIS, PRESIDENT XONSANTO CHEKICAL WORKS. 

ST. LOTnB, UO, 

Senator Smoot asked me why in 1900 we refused duties on intermediates at a time 
when he and other legislators were willing to assist in establishing a dyestuff industry 
in tiiis country. 

At the time he put the question to me I understood him to say in 1919, and having 
no knowledge of our refusal to accept tariff protection on intermediates in 1919 I was 
unable to answer his question. In reading over the hearings I noticed tiiat he referred 
to 1909, which of course throws a quite different light on the question. The point 
brought up by Senator Smoot is "basic " and in many ways of such importance tnat I 
would like to try to make our position clear, and in order to do this it will be necessary 
for me to explain our situation somewhat in detail. 

In 1909 we were mainly interested in three intermediates — ^phthalic anhydride, 
used for the manufacture of phenolphthalein, a medicinal product; para phenetidin, 
used in the manufacture of phenacetin, a medicinal product; and orthotoluol sul- 
phonamid, used in the manufacture of saccharin, a condiment. 

I will explain the conditions surrounding the manufactxure of these three inter- 
mediates. 

Para pJienetidin. — In 1909 we imported para phenetidin from Germany at a price of 
51.6 cents per pound, duty paid, delivered St. Louis. Para phenetidin ispiwluced 
by two methods mainly, which are shown below. 

Synthesis No. 1: Phenol — para nitro phenol — ^para phenetol — ^para phenetidin ortho 
nitro phenol, a by-product. 

Synthesis No. 2: Benzol — chlorbenzol — para nitro chlorbenzol — ^para nitro phene- 
tol — ortho nitro chlorbenzol, a by-product. 

If we examine synthesis No. 2 we find that in 1909 phenol had to be imported, as it 
was not produced in this country, and the same applies to para nitro phenol, and there- 
fore if we had attempted to make para phenetidin by this process we would have had 
t) import either phenol or para nitro phenol. If we had imported phenol, providing 
no duty was assessed on phenol, and nitrated this product to para nitro phenol, a 
substantial quantity of ortho nitro phenol would have been obtained as a by-product, 
which we would have had to dispose of in Europe to dye manufacturers, and we doubt 
whether this product could have been sold to advantage, resulting in the somewhat 
increased cost of pira nitro phenol. 

The converaion of para nitro phenol to para nitro phenetol and the further conversion 
of this product into para phenetidin is a very difficult operation, and while we had 
some general information on the subjeet we felt that we could not have competed 
successfully with Germany in producing para phenetidin for the following reasons: 
(1) We would be paying a profit to Germany on phenol. (2) We would be nitrating 
phenol in comparatively small quantity, and our conversion cost would, therefore, 
have been far greater than that in Germany. (3) We could not have disposed of the 
by-product, ortho nitro phenol, to advantage. (4) Our yields in the- two last stages 
of the process would have been for the first few years considerably lower than the 
yields obtained in Germany. (5) The difficulty of handling these nitro compounds, 
inrrhiding pira phenetidin, owing to the poisonous nature of these compounds and 
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our lack of experience, was a matter of seiious consideration, as we liave since had an 
opportunity to find out. 

The second synthesis would offer the same difficulties had we started from benzol, 
inasmuch as chlorbenzol was produced in enormous quantities in Germany, whereas 
our production would have been very limited, and also inasmuch as in the nitration of 
chlorbenzol ortho nitro chlorbenzol is obtained as a by-product, which also must be 
dispoaed of to dye manufacturers, and while we produced these compounds during the 
war we were unable to find a market for ortho nitro chlorbenzol until 1918. 

When the war started in 1914 we undertook the manufacture of chlorbenzol and tlie 
various other products required for the manufacture of phenacetin, and we expeflenced 
very serious difficulties. First of all, in the handlinc: of such poisonous products, 
owing to their poisonous nature, we required about four years before we were able to 
devise metliods and apparatus which would permit the employment of trained men in 
the manufacture. Prior to this we were compelled by our physician to constantly 
change the men operating in these departments in order to prevent serious conse- 
quences due to poisoning. Secondly, our costs of production dunD^ the first three years 
were exceedingly h^e^h, owing to the fact that the yields obtained were far too low, and 
it required the undivided attention of three (!hemi8t8. who worked for approximately 
three years on the problem in order to finally solve niost of the difficulties. Our cost 
price of para phenetidin ranged for a couple of years between $2 and $4 per pound, 
whereas the same product was imported prior to the war and laod down in St. liouis 
at a cost of 51.6 cents. 

From these figures it is evident that a 100 per cent duty on imported para phenetidin 
would not have enabled us to undertake the manufacture of this product in compe- 
tition with Germany without the loss of somewhere between $100,000 and $200,000, 
in spite of the high duty on para phenetidin, and, as you may well ima^e, we were 
not in position to undertake to develop the manufacture of para phenetidin at a cost 
which would have destroyed our business. 

After five years' experience in the manufacture of para phenetidin we have been 
able to bring the cost down from approximately $4 per pound to about 80 cents per 
pound, as against a cost to us of the imported product in 1909 of 51.6 cents per pound. 

Our plant has been closed down for the last six months, but we hope that as soon 
as the demand for phenacetin becomes again normal and the surplus stocks have been 
utilized that we will resume manufacture of para phenetidin and that, owing to con- 
siderable cuts in our overheads and other reductions in cost, we inay be able to bring 
the cost of para phenetidin down to about 60 to 65 cents, providing of course we are 
able to dispose of our by-product to dye manufacturers in this country. 

Should tnis not be the case and should we be compelled to consider the by-product 
as a loss, the cost of para phenetidin would be approximately 85 to 90 cents, although 
it is reasonable to expect that if the dye industry is even partially successful in this 
country that we shall be able to dispose of our by-products. 

PJithalic anhydride. — In 1909 phtnalic anhydride was manufactured in Germany 
in very large quantities, mainly by the Badische, and this product was the raw material 
for indigo. Possibly 10,000,000 pounds of phthalic anhydride were manufactured 
then in Germany, whereas the total quantity which we imported amoimted then to 
not more than 50,000 pounds yearly, and, the product cost us 46 cents per pound, 
duty paid, laid down in St. Louis. 

Unaer such conditions we could not even consider undertaking the manufacture 
of phthalic anhydride in this coimtry, as even if our yields had been equal to those 
of tiie German concerns our cost price would have been not less than twice the price 
we had to pay for the imported product. 

The manufacture of phthalic anhydride was particularly a difficult one, the process 
being to treat naphtiialene with concentrated sulphuric acid in presence of mercury 
sulphate. In oraer to make the process economically possible, it was necessary to 
convert the escaping sulphur dioxide gases back into sulphuric acid to be used over 
again, and in oraer to do this a sulphuric acid platinum contact plant was required, 
which, however, could not be operated on a small production such as was required 
for our manufacture. 

Shortly after the European war started we undertook the manufacture of phthalic 
anhydride and spent about three years developing the above-mentioned process, 
and during that time our cost of phthalic anhydride ran up to $4, and as improvements 
were made came down to about $2 per pound, as against a prewar price of 46 cents, 
duty paid. 

We recognized at that time that we would never be able to compete with Germany 
and could not consider manufacturing this intermediate after the termination of the 
war even though a 100 per cent duty on importations of phthalic anhydride were im- 
posed. Fortunately for us the chemists of the color laboratory of the Department of 
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Agriculture were working on the same problem, and they were able to work out a new 
process for manufacturing phthalic anhydride by direct oxidation of naphthalene 
with air. The Government process was merely a laboratory process, and no produc- 
tion could be obtained on a large scale by this process without a considerable drop in 
yield. At that time (November, 1917) we were asked to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in order to develop a technical process, and we worked for approximately two 
years on this problem and were finallv successful after two years in obtaining satis- 
factory yields and reducing the cost of phthalic anhydride to approximately 40 cents 
per pound. 

Unfortunately, however, the use of phthalic anhydride for the manufacture of indigo 
was discontinued, and indigo was produced during the war in this country and is pro- 
duced to-day from aniline oil, so that the demand for phthalic Mihydnde dropped 
very considerably, and the (quantities produced last year amounted to about 750,000 
pounds, of which a large portion was produced in our plant. 

Much of this production, however, was exported to England and Switzerland, so 
that the actual demand for phthalic anyhdride in this country was not over 400,000 
pounds. 

We spent approximately $400,000 developing the manufacture of phthalic anhydride, 
$150,000 of which was for developing the old German process, and this last expendi- 
ture is to-day valueless and has been written off our books owing to the discovery of 
the new air oxidation process, and our investment to-day in our new plant for manu- 
facturing phthalic anhydride amoimts to approximately $250,000. 

In the meantime two other American manufacturers have started manufacturing 
phthalic anhydride, whereas in Germany but one plant is producing phthalic anhy- 
dride and in quantities probably ten times greater than that produced here to-day m 
all three plants. Under such conditions it is evident that we are yet far from being in 
position to compete with Germany, as, owing to the duplication of effort in this country, 
the cost of phthalic anhydride must necessarily increase, as the volume of production 
is a very important factor in decreasing cost. 

From the above it appears to be quite clear that we could not in 1909 have under- 
taken the manufacture of these two intermediates, because five years and possibly 
more would have been required in order to enable us to manufacture the product witn 
equal skill and equal yields as obtained in Germany, and during these years we would 
have operated at a very heavy loss, amounting to sevferal hundred thousands dollars 
even though a 100 per cent duty had protected our intermediates, which naturally 
would have made it imperative to have an equalizing duty to protect our finished 
product. Even after a period of five years our production would nave been too small 
as compared to the German production to have permitted competition without what 
would amount to a prohibitive duty. 

The question naturally arises, assuming that all I have said is correct, what chances 
have we, then, in this country of developing the manufacture of intermediates and 
dyes and other coal-tar synthetic products? It should be stated here that examples 
stated above, phthalic anhydride and para phenetidin, are examples of compara- 
tively difficult intermediates to manufacture, and while there are a great many other 
intermediates in the same class, still we are producing to-day intermediates in this 
country, such as aniline oil, beta naphthol, nitro benzol, which are comparatively 
simple and which can be produced here in very large quantities. 

In these simple intermediates we probably have developed sufficient knowledge 
to compete on equal basis with Germany, and therefore the main difference in cost 
will be that due to the wages paid to American workmen as against wages paid in 
Germany, the exchange being taken into consideration of course. 

As far as the development of a greater part of the intermediates required and the 
development of an independent dyestuff and related industry is concerned, we will 
require several years before we can equal Germany in skill and experience, and up 
to that time it will not be possible, generally speaking, for us to export these chemicals 
in competition with Germany, and Qierefore our output will be limited to the American 
market. 

It is my idea that after a period of five years from now, followed by a gradual reduc- 
tion in tariff duties on intermediates and dyes, we should be able to gradually re- 
conquer part of the export market and establish our manufacture on a gradually 
increasing scale, so that we will finally be in practically as favorable a position as 
Germany, and the only difference then in our cost will necessarily be due to difference 
in wages paid to American workmen and German workmen. 

We more than likely will be able in the meantime to develop new lines of dyes 
and other organic products, and by such new developments and patent protection in 
foreign countries obtain such advantages which will permit us to export and to enjoy 
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in this respect and in some lines the same advantages which Germany has to-day in 
practically all lines. 

I regret that it has been necessary to go to such lengths in order to explain this 
situation y but as stated above the question raised is of such fundamental importance 
tibat I felt that we should at least make our position as clear as possible. 

STATEMENT OF W. PAKKEB JONES, BEPBESENTING THE VICTOB 

CHEMICAL WORKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jones, state your name and representation to 
the reporter. 

Mr. Jones. W. Parker Jones, Union Trust Building, Washington ; 
I appear before the committee as attorney for the Victor Chemical 
Works, of Chicago, 111. 

The Victor Chemical Works are manufacturers of oxalic acid. 

Senator Smoot. Where are your plants located? 

Mr. Jones. Our plant is located at Chicago Heights, 111. 

Senator Smoot. You have only one plant? 

Mr. Jones. Only one plant. That plant was erected during the 
war. The Victor Chemical Works first began to produce oxalic acid 
on a commercial scale in 1917. The company continued to produce 
oxalic acid up to October, 1920. At that time the production was 
at the rate of about 3,000,000 pounds per annum. 

About that period oxalic acid began to be imported from Germany 
and was sold in our markets here at 15 cents a pound, which was 
about 9i cents below our cost of production, with the result that the 
Victor Chemical Works closed down its plant. It remained closed 
until the latter part of May of this year when, on account of the 
control exercised under the emergency tariff act, production was 
resumed and the company is now operating and producing at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 pounds per annum, and selling at a price of 
16 to 18 cents a pound. 

Senator Smoot. How can you do that if it costs you 27 cents to 
make? 

Mr. Jones. The figures which I gave you were the costs of Octo- 
ber. Our October costs were a little over 24 cents a pound. 

Senator Smoot. What are they now ? 

Mr. Jones. Our present costs are approximately 17 cents a pound. 

Senator Smoot. And you are selling it from 16 to 18 cents ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Why should you sell it for less than cost ? 

Mr. Jones. We were selling it at less than cost because German 
oxalic acid was being offered here at a price below our cost of pro- 
duction. 

Senator Smoot. I do not mean that. I mean now. Why do you 
sell it at 16 cents when the German product is not coming in here 
when it costs you 17 cents to make it ? 

Mr. Jones. 'Because at the time oxalic acid became a controlled 
commodity there were considerable stocks of German oxalic acid in 
this country. 

Senator Smoot. And you were selling against that stock? 

Mr. Jones. We were selling against the stock of foreign oxalic 
acid that was already on hand at that time. 
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Senator Watson of Indiana. Wherein is the difference of cost of 
production between then and now ? 

Mr. Jones. The principal difference is in the reduction in labor 
cost and the cost of raw materials. 

Senator Watson of Indiana. You mean by that you have reduced 
your wages in your plant? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. In October, 1920, the lowest wage in our 
plant, where we have about 200 employees, for labor was 55 cents an 
hour. The lowest wage in October, 1920, was 55 cents. At the pres- 
ent time our lowest wage is 37^ cents an hour, and our average wage 
is 55 cents an hour. 

The present manufacturing costs — and our figures are of June of 
this year — are made up of labor, 6.4 cents a pound; raw material, 
7 cents per pound ; factory operation, 1.1 cents per pound ; adminis- 
tration, transportation, and sales expenses, 2.5 cents per pound; mak- 
ing a total of 17 cents per pound. 

The price of oxalic acid in June, 1921, in Germany was 8J cents 
a pound. After paying 1^ cents a pound duty, which is the rate 
under the Underwood tariff law, less a quarter of a cent per pound 
for transportation, it would be possible for German oxalic acid to 
be laid down in this country at a cost of about 10 cents a pound, 
which is about 7 cents a pound less than our manufacturing cost. 

Senator Smoot. They can not ship oxalic acid at $5 a ton from 
Germany here, can they ? 

Mr. Jones. It can be shipped. 

Senator Smoot. I mean to say under the sea rates to-day — that is 
as low a rate as was ever made away back in the eighties. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think the present rate is very much higher 
than a quarter of a cent. It may be higher than that, and, of course, 
to that extent it would raise the present German cost by a fraction 
of a cent a pound. According to the best statistics available to us, 
our present cost of labor is approximately ten times the cost of labor 
in Germany, taking account of existing rates of exchange. 

We are principally concerned at the present time with what is 
going to happen on the 28th of August. We know thei-e are now 
500,000 pounds or more of German oxalic acid already landed in the 
customhouses of this country which, unless the existing form of con- 
trol is continued beyond August 28, will be offered for sale in this 
country without any restriction other than the rate of duty under the 
Underwood tariff of 1| cents a pound. 

We know we can not compete with oxalic acid at the present 
German price with the addition of that low rate of duty. 

The object of our coming before the committee at this time is to 
request this committee to extend the present system of control pend- 
ing the enactment of the permanent tariff law. 

Senator Smoot. I am willing to do that. I do not know whether 
it will be done, of course, but I am perfectly williug. 

Mr. Jones. If that can be done, then our request to this committee 
would be that a rate of duty be imposed on oxalic acid which would 
equalize the cost of production in this country and abroad. In other 
words, we desire to be put on a competitive basis. If a rate of duty, 
either an ad valorem duty or a specific duty or a combination of the 
two can be imposed which will place us on a competitive basis, we 
believe we can take care of the rest. 
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I know that Senator Smoot, and probably the other members of 
the committee, are familiar with the effect of German competition 
on the manufacture of oxalic* acid in the past. 

Senator Smoot. We know the history of it. 

Mr. Jones. That being so, I presume it would be entirely superflu- 
ous for me to recount it. 

Senator Smoot. I think you have covered the whole question in 
giving the cost to the committee. There is no need of saying any- 
thing more. The committee knows the situation just as it is. 

Mr. Jones. That being so, I thank you for your consideration. 

Senator McLean, Would you care to file a copy of your brief, 
which I see you have in your hand, with the committee? 

Mr. JoNBs. Yes ; I would like that privilege. 

Senator MoCitmbbr. You may file it as a part of your statement. 

BRIEF OF W. PAEKEB JOKES, BEPBESEKTIVO THE VIOTOB OHEXIOAL WOBXS, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Dye and Chemical Contkol — Oxalic Acid. 

present law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having determined that oxalic acid is a syn- 
thetic organic chemical and is obtainable in the United States " in sufficient 
quantities and on reasonable terms as to quality, price, and delivery," imports 
of oxalic acid are now being refused admission into this country by virtue of the 
provisions of the emergency tariff act of May 27, 1921. By the terms of the act, 
dye and chemical control comes to an end on August 27, 1921. It is recom- 
mended that appropriate legislation be passed continuing this control until 
the enactment of the new permanent tariff law. 

IMPORTANCE OF OXALIC ACID INDUSTRY. 

Oxalic acid is used in laundries in a large way to neutralize the alkali and is 
the best acid rinse for that purpose, because, when properly used, it does not 
injuriously affect the fabric. 

Oxalic acid further has an important use in the manufacture of dyes, espe- 
cially malachite green, which prior to the war was all imported from abroad, 
but which is now manufactured on an extensive scale in this country. 

Oxalic acid further is employed to a large extent In dyeing and printing tex- 
tiles, especially dyeing wool on a chrome mordant. 

Further, it finds employment in the bleaching of straw articles, especially 
hats, in the manufacture of cleaning compounds anfl metal polishes, in the 
bleaching of leathers, wood, cork, and shellac and in the manufacture of ink. 

Salts of oxalic acid also find employment in the tanning and other industries. 

Oxalic acid is of great importance to many manufacturers in this country 
who, prior to the war, had to depend on foreign manufacturers for their supplies. 

AMOUNT OF OXALIC ACID CONSUMED WITHIN THE UNITED STATES. 

Prior to the war there was but one manufacturer of oxalic acid in the United 
States, viz, The American Alkali & Acid Co., of Bradford, Pa. We esfmate 
that their annual production was in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 pounds. At 
the same time, In the prewar years 1912, 1913, and 1914, there were imported 
into this country approximatly 8,000,000 pounds. [See Tariff Information, 
Series No 13, United States Tariff Commission.! The total consumption of 
oxalic acid in this country, therefore, in those years is estimated at about 
10,000,000 pounds annually. 

About 75 per cent of all the oxalic add imported into this country was of 
German manufacture, about 121 per cent was the product of Northern Norway, 
and 121 per cent the product of the United Kingdom. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES. 

The American Alkali & Acid .Co., of Bradford, Pa., manufactured oxalic acid 
from sawdust. 

In 1916 and 1917, after several years of research worlc and the erection of a 
large plant, the Victor Chemical Works began the manufacture, on a commer- 
cial scale, of oxalic acid by the synthetic process, using carbou monoxide gas 
and caustic soda as its principal raw materials. 

The investment to date of the Victor Chemical Works in its plant is in excess 
of $600,000. Its plant is designed to produce 5,000,000 pounds per year, which 
production can be increase:l by plant addition. 

Until October, 1920, the Victor Chemical Works was producing at the rate 
of 3,000,000 pounds per year, but owing to the effect on the market of heavy 
importations offered to the consuming trade in this country at considerably be- 
low the cost of manufacture, the plant was closed down. Operations were re- 
sumed in May, 1921, as a result of the emergency tariff act. 

Besides the two American manufacturers who are still in business, viz, the 
American Alkali & Acid Co. an:l the Victor Chemical Works, the foUowing 
companies formerly manufactured oxalic acid in th's country: 

The North American Chemical Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Essex Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. ; Semmet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ; United States Industrial Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

These four manufacturers, however, finding themselves unable to compete, 
abandoned the business and dismantled their factories. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

There are now hundreds of thousands of pounds of oxalic acid of foreign 
manufacture landed at the customhouses of this country, awaiting the expira- 
tion of dye and chemical control on August 27, 1921. Unless this control be 
continued, pending the enactment of the new permanent tariff, these and other 
large quantities to arrive will be admitted subject only to duty under the 
Underwood Tariff Law of li cents per pound. This influx of foreign oxalic 
acid, due to differences in manufacturing costs, will certainly bring disaster to 
the American oxalic acid industry and destroy the beneficial effect of whatever 
rates of duty may finally be imposed by the new permanent tariff law. 

If the existing control be continued until the new permanent tariff law be- 
comes a law and that bill carries a sufficient rate of duty to put the domestic 
manufacturers of oxalic acid on a competitive basis, the present manufacturing 
facilities of the country would be ample to supply all the domestic require- 
ments, and it is safe also to predict that any increase in the demand would 
be quickly met by the extension of existing plan facilities or by new companies 
entering the field. 

NUMBER OF EMPIX)YEES AFFECTED. 

The production of 10,000,000 pounds of oxalic acid per year requires about 
1,000 men in the direct manufacture. To these should be added about 300 more 
men, who are employed In the production of raw materials used In the manu- 
facture of oxalic acid, which, In the case of the Victor Chemical Works, are 
caustic soda, sulphuric acid, lime, coal, and coke, so that the number of 
individuals who find employment in the oxalic acid Industry and because of it 
may be conservatively stated as 1,300 men. 

DOMESTIC PRODUCTION COSTS, WAGES, AND INFORMATION REGARDING COSTS IN 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



The actual cost of producing a pound of oxalic acid during June, 1921, taken 
from the books of the company, and the last figures of continuous operation 
available show a manufacturing cost of 17 cents per pound of oxalic acid. 
This cost Is made up as follows: 

Cents. 

Labor per pound 6. 4 

Raw materials do 7. 

Factory do 1. 1 

Administration, transportation, and sales do 2. 5 

Total 17.0 
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Inasmuch as 75 per cent of all the oxalic acid imported into this country in 
prewar years came from Germany, and it is the German product which will 
enter our market again, a comparison, therefore, with the cost in Germany 
is pertinent. 

The German wholesale price of oxalic acid in June, 1921, was 8i cents per 
pound (chemical markets). After paying 11 cents per pound duty under the 
present tariff law and one-fourth cent per pound for transportation the cost 
of German oxalic acid laid down in this country would be 10 cents per pound, 
or about 7 cents per pound less than our present manufacturing cost. 

Our cost sheet shows that we use raw materials to the value of 7 cents per 
pound. At least 30 per cent of the cost of this material is represented by 
labor, or about 2.1 cents per pound. Adding the cost of direct labor at 6.4 cents 
per pound the total labor costs entering into 1 pound of domestic oxalic acid 
approximates 81 cents per pound. According to the latest figures available 
this is ten times greater than in Germany. In brief, we are paying over 7 
cents more per pound for labor than our German competitors. 

METHODS OF FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

German oxalic acid was sold in this country during the last few months of 
1920 at prices ranging from 15 to 19 cents per pound, which was so far below 
our cost of production that it was impossible for us to meet such price, aud it 
became necessary, therefore, to discharge our men and to suspend factory 
operations. While prices as low as 15 cents per pound were quoted, our advices 
from the -United Kingdom and from Germany were that oxalic add was being 
sold in those countries at the same time at a price equal to 30 cents per pound. 
It is quite evident, therefore, that these goods were dumped on the Unlte<l 
States market, probably to get rid of surplus stocks, and also to put the 
American manufacturer out of business. 

Not having been in the business prior to 1914 we did not come in contact 
with such unfair and destructive business methods until lately, but we refer 
to hearing on H. R. 4870 June 10, 11, 1919, where the representative of the 
American Alkali & Acid Co. testified that during the years 1909 to 1914 they 
had lost on an average of $100,000 per year because of the market conditions 
created by importation of oxalic acid of German origin. 

We also quote from an article of A. Mitchell Palmer, former Allen Property 
Custodian, written in the Saturday Evening Post of July 19, 1919, which refers 
to oxalic acid, as follows : 

" In 1901, when there was none of It produced in this country, it was sold by 
the Germans at about 16 cents. Two years later, when the American Alkali & 
Acid Co. began producing, the price was at once dropped to 4.7 cents, at about 
which point it remained for four years, when the American company shut down. 
Thereupon, the Germans jumped the price to 9 cents. When the factory reopened 
the price was lowered again, and in 1908 the American company failed." 

The record is quite complete as to the destructive effect of this foreign com- 
petition on American manufacturers. 

THE PRESENT RATE OF DUTY OF 1 J CENTS PER POUND AFFORDS ONLY ONE-THIRD OF THE 
PROTECTION NOW THAT IT DID IN 1913, WHEN IT WAS ENACTED, AND IT WAS INADE- 
QUATE THEN. 

The United States .Tariff Commission, In "Tariff Information, Series No. 13," 
prives the approximate value of oxalic acid during the prewar years — 1911, 1912, 
1913, and 1914 — at approximately 5 cents per pound, so that a duty of IJ cents 
at that time was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. . To day our 
actual cost of majiufacture is approximately 17 cents per pound, and the lowest 
price at which the product was dumped during the months preceding May, 1921, 
on the American market was l5 cents per pound, and the duty thereon of 11 
cents per pound, therefore, represented an ad valorem duty of only 10 per cent, 
instead of 30 per cent, the duty fixed by the act of 1913. 

This rate of duty afforded inadequate protection at the time it was imposed, 
and it affords less protection now. 

Nothing less than continuance of the existing license control, pending the 
enactment of the new permanent tariff law, can prevent the renewal of German 
domination of the American market for oxalic acid, and the destruction of the 
oxalic acid industry in this country. 
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The Chairman. The next gentleman to be heard is Mr. S. Iser- 
mann, of Springfield, N. J., representing the Chemical Co. of Amer- 
ica and other manufacturers. 

STATEMENT OF S. ISEBMANN, SPRINGFIELD, N. J., BEFRESENT- 
ING THE CHEMICAL CO. OF AMEBICA AND OTHER MANUFAC- 
TUBEBS. 

The Chairman. Are you in the chemical business, Mr. Isermann ? 

Mr. Isermann. Yes, sir; I am. 

The Chairman. What chemicals does your concern manufacture? 

Mr. Isermann. I represent here the Chemical Co. of America, 
manufacturing dyestuffs and intermediates. 

The Chairman. Will you submit your views briefly to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Isermann. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I want to state 
that I have a letter here signed by 65 manufacturers, which I would 
like to read to you. I did not think I was going to be called this 
afternoon, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. All right ; if it is not convenient at this time 

Mr. Isermann. Yes ; it is convenient. I did not know I was going 
to be called at this time, and for that reason I am not quite ready ; 
but I will proceed. 

The letter to which I refer is as follows : 

The Chemical Co. of Amebica (Inc.), 

New York, August 5, 1921. 

Senator Boies Penrose, 

Chairman Senate Finance Committee^ Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sib: In connection with the consideration of the chemical schedule of 
the pending tariff bill, it has been persistently alleged in the press and by 
speakers that there is danger of creating a dye and chemical monopoly in this 
country through the aid of the selective-embargo provisions of the bill. 

Nothing, in fact, can be further from the truth. 

As a smaller American manufacturer of dyestuff intermediates, dyestuffs, 
drugs, and coal-tar aromatics, I declare that the only monopoly to fekr in 
the coal-tar chemical industry is the great German Icartel, the largest chemical 
combine in the world, the members of which have contracted the pooling of 
profits for a period extending to the year 2000, or for 79 years from date. 

This monopoly is a threat and menace to our organic chemical industry be- 
cause of the long-developed skill and abnormally low costs of production due 
to cheap raw material and labor. It must not be forgotten that the raw ma- 
terials required by that industry in Germany are all or practically all obtain- 
able within the German borders, and on account of the small wages and a 
depreciated currency no tariff rates which would serve to protect other Ameri- 
can industries will adequately protect the coal-tar industry for several years 
to come from the destructive competition of the combined forces of the German 
chemical manufacturers. 

Since the war deprived Germany of control of the American market, we have 
been and are still manufacturing dyestuffs and other coal-tar chemicals, and 
smaller and larger manufacturers together have been instrumental in building 
up a self-contained coal-tar chemical industry in the United States since and 
during the war. We have no fear that the two or three larger American con- 
cerns can or will destroy our business. 

The report of the United States Tariff Commission, released to the press 
July 11 last, completely disproves the existence of a monopoly in the coal-tar 
chemical industry in the United States. It says : 

'* The total number of firms engaged in the production of coal-tar products 
in 1920 was 213, while those companies engaged in the manufacture of dyes 
alone numbered 82." 

The signatures hereto attached of the Independent and competing concerns 
is self-supporting evidence of the statement made by the Tariff Commission. 
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These concerns whose signatures are affixed are wholly independent and to so 
large an extent competitors that the accusation that there is a chemical mo- 
nopoly is utterly absurd. This accusation is made mostly by importers for the 
purpose uf misleading and confusing tiie issue. 

As a representative smaller manufacturer, I state emphatically that unless 
Tve are entirely safeguarded from the German monopoly by an embargo pro- 
vision for a limited number of years against foreign coal-tar chemicals that we 
-are successfully making here, we will be forced to close our doors and abandon 
production. 

The Tariff Commission reports that Germany has already regained the com- 
petitive markets of the world. Our exports for April and May, 1921, as against 
those of the corresponding months of 1920, have dropped by more than 80 per 
cent, and if the American market becomes only temporarily competitive Ger- 
many will absorb it completely and a foreign monopoly will be our only source 
of coal-tar chemicals. 

Great Britain, France, aiid Italy have already closed their markets to foreign 
dyes and coal-tar chemicals by similar methods to those which are sought in 
the interests of the American industry. Great Britain, France, and Italy have 
closed their markets to our coal-tar dyes and other organic chemicals except 
by special permit. Why, then, should we by failure to adopt similar methods 
destroy that which it has taken us several years to build up? 

Attached hereto is a list of coal-tar chemical manufacturers independent of 
the two or three larger concerns. These manufacturers, after two years of 
serious thought and consideration, have come to the conclusion that only ade- 
quate protective measures of the type suggested will keep the industry in the 
United States; therefore it is up to Congress to decide whether it wants the 
industry to continue here or not. 
Yours, very truly, 

S. ISEBMANN, President. 

I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that we have 65 signatures to 
this letter. I do not suppose you want me to take up the time to read 
that list of names. They come from every State and they are ex- 
actly what is stated in the letter — manufacturers of all sorts of coal- 
tar chemicals in addition to dyes. 

Senator McCumber. They may be inserted in the record. 

(The list of names referred to is as follows:) 

Beaver Chemical Co., Walter Reinicke, manufacturers of dyestufCs and inter- 
mediates, 106 Wall Street, New York City. (Factory, Damascus, Vu.) 

Texdel Chemical Co., S. Daniel Fisher, manufncturers of dyestuffs, 168 Water 
Street, New York City. (Factory, Jersey City.) 

Commonwealth Chemical Corporation, A. H. Mayland, manufacturers of per- 
fumery materials, flavors, drugs, and camphor substitute, 15 Park Row, New 
York City. (Factory, Newark, N. Y.) 

Iteliance Aniline & Chemical Co., Herbert J. Fessler, manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs, 15 William Street, New York City. (Factory, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Atlas Color Works, Philip W. Zobel; E. B. Landolt, secretary, manufacturers 
of dyestulfs, 417 Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Debrook Co., David Brooks, jr., manufacturers of dyestuffs and intermediates, 
1105 Metropolitan Avenue* Brooklyn, N. Y. 

- Dicks-David Co., C. Christian, manufacturers of dyestuffs, 19-21 North Moore 
Street, New York City. (Factory, Chicago Heights, 111.) 

Tower Manufacturing Co., D. H. Jonas, manufacturers of dyestuffs, inter- 
mediates, and drugs, '552 Pearl Street, New York City. (Factory, Newark, 
N.J.) 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Roger Wallach, manufacturers of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates, 117 Hudson Street, New York City. (Factories, New York and New 
Jersey.) 

Rhodia Chemical Co., A. C. Robertson, manufacturers of photographic ma- 
terials, drugs, chemicals, and flavorings, 89 Fulton Street, New York City. 
(Factory, New Brunswick, N. J.) 

Sherwin-Williams Co., A. W. Steudel, manufacturers of dyestuffs and paints, 
115 Broadway, New York City. (Factories, Cleveland and Chicago.) 

Butterwortii-Judson Corporation, F. E. Signer, manufacturers intermediates 
and dyes, 61 Broadway, New York City. (Factory, Newark, N. J.) 
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Hooker Electro Chemical Co., S. A. Ward, manufacturers intermediates and 
dyes, 25 Pine Street, New York City. (Factory, Echota, N. Y.) 

Zinsser & Co. (Inc.), F. Z. Zinsser, manufacturers of photographic chemicals, 
dyestuffs, and intermediates, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Condensite Co. of America, K. Brown, manufacturers of synthetic resins, 
Bloomfield, N. J. (Factory, Wyandotte, Mich.) 

GaskiU Chemical Corporation, Robert Merrihew, manufacturers of fur dyes 
and intermediates, 157 Spencer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Nitration Co., A. Weeks, manufacturers of intermediates, River 
Road, Nutley, N. J. 

The Wilbur White Chemical CJo., W. E. Bridgeman, manufacturers of inter- 
mediates and fur dyes, Oswego, N. Y. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., Albert C. Burrage, manufacturers of interniedaites and 
dyestuffs, 88 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. (Factories, Burrage, Ma.ss., and 
Portsmouth, N. H.) 

United States Color & Chemical Co., John O'Day, manufacturers of dyestuffs 
and intermediates, 93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. (Factory, Ashland, Mass.) 

Independent Coal Tar Co., N. M. Caton, manufacturers of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates, 26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. (Factory, Taunton, Mass.) 

Essex Aniline Works (Inc.), N. W. Hyde, manufacturers of dyestuffs and in- 
termediates, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. (Factory, South Middleton, Mass.> 

Hub Dyes Stuff & Chemical Co., Richard Baybutt, manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs, 595 East Seventh Street, South Boston, Mass. 

Newport Chemical Works (Inc.), J. F. Blackie, manufacturers of dyestuffi» 
and intermediates. First Wisconsin National. Bank. (Factory, Milwaukee^ 
Wis., Passaic, N. J.). 

Transatlantic Chemical Corporation, E. B. Clary, manufacturers of inter- 
mediates, Linden, N. J. 

Trico Chemical Co., R. J. Watters, manufacturers of dyes, 502 Iroquois Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Connecticut Metal & Manufacturers of Dye Chemical Co., William T. Row- 
land, president, manufacturers of dyestuffs and intermediates. New Britain, 
Conn. (Factory, East Berlin, Conn.) 

Standard Chemical Co., M. Szamatolski, president, manufacturers of syn- 
thetic chemicals and drugs. (Factory, Bayonne, N. J.) 

Antoine Chir.'s Co., B. T. Bush, president, manufacturers of synthetic, aro- 
matic chemical, drugs, and solvents. (Factory, Delawanna, N. J.) 

McKesson & Bobbins (Inc.), Donald McKesson, secretary, manufacturers of 
drugs. (Factory, New York City.) 

Red i ant Dye & Color Works, John Michel, manufacturers of dyes and in- 
termediates, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Peerless Color Co., R. W. Comelison, manufacturers of dyes and inter- 
mediates. Bound Brook, N. J. 

American Vat Color Co., M. LaPorte, president, manufacturers of vat colors, 
Chicago. 111. 

Beaver Manufacturing Co., Phillip R. French, treasurer, manufacturers of 
dyestuffs, Bellard Vale, Mass. 

Raritan Aniline Works, A. B. Hamby, manager, manufacturers of Inter- 
mediates, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Noll Chemical & Color Works, Frederick E. Grant; vice president, manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs. New York City. 

International Consolidated Chemical Corporation, E. L. Kincald, manufac- 
turers of drugs and intermediates, 11 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 
(Factory, Long Island City, N. Y.) 

John Campbell & Co., George H. Whaley, manufastrers of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates, 75 Hudson Street, New York City. (Factory, Newark, N. J.) 

Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chemical Works (Inc.), George H. Whaley, manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs and intermediates, 75 Hudson Street, New York City. 
(Factory, Newark, N. J.) 

The Republic Color & Chemical Works, George H. Whaley, manufacturers of 
intermediates, 75 Hudson Street, New York City. (Factory, Reading, Pa.) 

British American Chemical Corporation of New Jersey, E. R. Wolfner, manu- 
facturers of drugs, flavoring, and intermediates, 109 Beekman Street, New York 
City. (Factory, Ridgefleld Park, N. J.) 

Van Dyk & (jo., M. Isermann, manufacturers of perfume material, flavoring, 
and drugs, 4 Piatt Street, New York City. (Factory, Jersey City, N. J.) 
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Ultro Chemical CoiT)oration, E. A. Staber, manufacturers of intermediates and 
lakes, 41 Union Square, New York City. (Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Heller & Merz, William Robertson, manufacturers of dyestuffs, intermediates, 
ADd lakes, 338 Wilson Avenue, Newark, N. J. (Factory, Newark, N. J.) 

Elizabeth Dye & Chemical Corporation, James W. Roper, manufacturers of 
Klyestuffs, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dye Products & Chemical Co. (Inc.), Clarence K. Simon, manufacturers of 
■(iyestuffs and intermediates, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. (Factory, 
Newark, N. J.) 

The Seydel Manufacturing Co., H. Seydel, manufacturers of dyes, flavoring, and 
perfume material, 78-100 Forest Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

May Chemincal Works, Dr. O. B. May, manufacturers of dyestuffs, 204 Niagara 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

Althouse Chemcal Co., Scott Althouse, manufacturers of dyestuffs, 540 Pear 
"Street, Reading, Pa. 

Holland Aniline Co., M. Mape, manufacturers of dyestuffs, Holland, Mich. 

Marietta Refining Co., G. E. Hay ward, manufacturers of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates. Marietta, Ohio. 

Arista Chemcal Co. (Inc.), E. Tucker, manufacturers of dyestuffs, 305 Broad- 
way, New York City. ( Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. ) 

Croton Color & Chemical Co. (Inc.), Edward C. Vollmer, manufacturers of 
dyestuffs and intermediates, 293 Broadway, New York City. (Factory, Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.) 

Pharma Chemical Corporation, Albert J. Farmer, manufacturers of dyestuffs 
and intermediates, 223 Broadway, New York City. (Factory, Bayonne, N. J.) 

Florasynth Laboratories (Inc.), Charles Senior, president, manufacturers of 
synthetic, aromatic, chemicals, drugs, and solvents, New York City. 

Synthetical Laboratories, Nicholas D. Cheronis, manufacturers of synthetic 
organic chemicals, Chicago, 111. 

Agawam Chemical Works, Fred T. Campbell, president, manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs and intermediates, Providence, R. I. 

Interstate Products Corporation, Herbert E. Stone, president, manufacturers 
of intermediates, Bristol, Tenn. 

T., M. & G. Chemical Co., William B. Whitmore, president, manufacturers of 
intermediates, and dyes, Belleville, N. J. 

American Aniline Products (Inc), manufacturers of dyestuffs and interme- 
diates, Lockhaven, Pa. 

Nitro Products Corporation, R. S. Bicknell, manufacturers of intermediates, 
Kitro, W. Va. 

Southern Dyestuffs Co., C. L. Masters, manufacturers of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates, Nitro, W. Va. 

Uniform Chemical Co., dyes and intermediates. New York. 

Calem Chemical Co., dyes, intermediates, and drugs. Bound Brook, N. J. 

C!f)opers Creek Chemical (io., intermediates and crudes, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Senator McLean. What percentage of them are dye manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. IsERMANN. We manufacture dyestuffs. 

Senator McLean. I thought you were a chemist. 

Mr. Isermann. I am a chemist. 

Senator McLean. I thought you were a manufacturer of chemical 
products for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. Isermann. Yes. I want to say to you, Senator, that I was, 
i)efore the war, manufacturing a line of perfume materials, synthetic 
aromatic chemicals, and used to import my intermediates from Ger- 
Tftany. To establish a connection between that line and the dyestuffs, 
I will say that all coal-tar chemicals are closely connected, and the 
same raw materials which are used for the manufacture of dyes are 
^sedin the manufacture of these other things. All products that are 
^sed for the manufacture of coal-tar perfume materials are used for 
%es, medicines, photographic chemicals, tanning materials, and so 
^D- As a matter of fact, I heard a gentleman say a few minutes ago 
^^re that poisonous gases are not connected with coal-tar chemicals. 
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I want to establish a connection even with perfumes, if you please. 
Benzyl chloride, for instance, was not made in this country before 
the war, and when we got into the war my company was the only com- 
pany in existence that was able to supply to the War Department 
benzyl chloride for training the boys in the camps. My benzyl 
chloride was shipped abroad even — imagine out of aperfume plant, 
if you please, where it was made in small bottles. You take benzyl 
chloride and make benzyl cyanide; and from that is made a tear gas,, 
and from that same product we make a perfume of roses and other 
plant products. It shows you that there is a connection even between 
perfume chemistry and poison gas. How anyone could get up here 
and state that the coal-tar chemical industry is not connected with 
poison gas I can not understand. I have a little statement that I 
would like to read and explain as I go on. 

Senator Watson. Where is your plant ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Springfield, N. J. 

Senator Watson. You have but one plant? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I will tcU you that before the war I manufactured 
synthetic perfume materials, a few made from coal tar; that is, I 
manufactured perfume materials and used to buy my intermediates 
from Germany. During the war we had to build a plant to manu- 
facture intermediates, but that was before we got into the war. The^ 
plant is in Jersey City. 

Senator Watson. Did you make your own intermediates ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I make my intermediates there now. 

Senator La Follette. What did you manufacture in that plant ? 

Mr. IsERi^ANN. In Jersey City ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. IsERMANN. You mean, during the war? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. IsERMANN. We made, for instance, a product known as benzyl- 
benzoate, which is a perfume solvent. During the war it developed 
that that product was the best solvent or high-boiling compound in 
the waterproofing and fireproofing of aeroplane wings. We were 
the only manufacturers at that time. Mind you, a perfume plant, a 
plant making perfume materials, was the only plant in the United 
States that was able to supply that material, benzyl-benzoate and 
benzyl-acetate — and both are perfume materials and used for aero- 
plane manufacture. 

During the war Dr. Macht, of Johns Hopkins University, found 
that benzyl-benzoate was a wonderful nonpoisonous substitute for 
opium, and this drug to-day is one of the most important drugs that 
is being used in the United States. 

Senator Watson. For what? 

Mr. Isermann. In place of morphia and in place of opium ; and it is 
being used to a much greater extent than any drug that ever came 
over from Germany. 

I would like to make a statement, if you gentlemen will allow me 
for just a few minutes. I thought that I did not want to take up 
your time by saying too much on dyestuffs, although, if you want me 
to tell you the kind that I manufacture I am ready to tell you all 
about it. 
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Senator Watson. I think the Senator asked you that -question. 

Mr. IsERMANN. We specialize in acid colors ; that is, the Chemical 
Co. of America, in Springfield, N. J. We make a line of acid colors, 
the finer tjye of colors used for dying wool and silk. 

Senator La Follette. When did you establish that business ? 

Mr. Isermann. In 1915 we started in to make picric acid for the 
French Government ; that is, around the middle of 1915. We used a 
process that was not used in this country. We used the aniline 
process for making picric acid, and we were the only plant that used 
that process. In that way we got into the aniline aye business. In 
the manufacture of dyestuff intermediates we made a most varied 
line, althoi^h we were a very small concern. 

Sena.tor La Follette. How many plants did you have prior to the 
beginning of the European war in 1914? 

Mr. Isermann. I only manufactured, as I stated, these perfume 
materials. 

Senator La Follette. How many did you have at the time the war 
closed on November 11, 1918? How many additional plants did you 
have ? 

■ * 

Mr. Isermann. Two plants. 

Senator La Follette. Two additional plants? 

Mr. Isermann. Only one additional plant ; one manufacturing per- 
fume material and the other plant making dyes, two separate com- 
panies. I am running both of them. I am the chemist for the 
plants. I am president of one and the secretary and treasurer for the 
other company. One company is a very small company, because the 
perfume business is riot a very large business but it is important. It 
IS a highly specialized business, and it is possibly the most intricate 
chemical business in the world. 

Senator La Follette. You are speaking of your original plant ? 

Mr. Isermann. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. The plant that you developed during the 
war was much more important? 

Mr. Isermann. It is a larger plant. 

Senator La Follette. Larger in what sense? 

Mr. -Isermann. Larger and of greater importance to the welfare 
of the Nation, if that is what you are trying to get at. Senator ; but 
the industry must be considered as a whole. 

I want to say that the witnesses called by your committee up to 
now have discussed the question of a coal-tar chemical industry 

{rincipally from the viewpoint of the manufacturer of dyestuffs. 
t seems to me that very important items belonging to the coal-tar 
group have not been seriously enough considered by your committee. 
In view of this I feel that I will take up a few moments of your 
time to discuss with you most intimately the matters of other coal- 
tar chemicals which are not directly connected with the dyestuff line. 
The Tariff Commission in its 1920 report, on page 11, in describing 
the coal-tar industry, speaks of dyes and other finished products. 
In explaining it says that the term of "other finished products" 
includes colored lakes, photographic chemicals, medicinals, flavors, 
perfume materials, synthetic resins, and synthetic tannning mate- 
rials. This list includes practically all of the coal-tar products 
which might be called finished materials which are now being suc- 
cessfully manufactured in the United States. 
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It strikes -me that the manufacturers of medicinals, who have 
made such wonderful strides in the United States since the war, 
would be placed in a most serious situation unless adequate protec- 
tion is given to that industry, and I would call it almost a calamity 
to the country if this most important branch of the organic chemical 
industry is destroyed. 

I want to emphasize here that the gentleman who spoke before 
me — that is, Dr. Du Bois, of the Monsanto Co. — represents the only 
company in the United States making medicinal products before the 
war. They were assemblers of German raw materials, just the same 
as we were assemblers of German materials in the line of synthetic 
perfumes. 

Senator Smoot. You all took the same position before the waj-. 
You did not want any manufacturer of intermediates here. 

Mr. IsERMANN. I do not believe we could have, then. 

Senator Smoot. You would not let us try. 

Senator Watson. Try what? 

Senator Smoot. Try to manufacture intermediates and dyes in 
this country. We put it in the Senate, but the House would not 
stand for it. There was not a manufacturer in the United States 
but what was upon our backs and would not stand for it at all. 
They wanted free intermediates, so as to get the intermediates and 
mix the dyes and have nothing to do with it except to mix them. 

Mr. IsERMANN. I was not in the business then, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. If you had been you would have been here, 
probably. 

Mr. IsERMANN. I suppose I would. Senator. 

Senator Watson. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. IsERMANN. I, for one, feel that the production of synthetic 
drugs is of much greater importance than the production of dye- 
stuffs or the production of any other coal-tar chemical previously 
mentioned, because on the development of the coal-tar drugs depends 
the health of our Nation, and if it were not for the manufacturers 
of drugs the health of the Nation during the war would have been 
most seriously impaired. It must be understood, however, that in 
considering any part of the coal-tar chemical industry due con- 
sideration must be given to the dyestuff industry, for the reason 
that unless there is a complete dyestuff industry in this country none 
of the other mentioned industries would have a chance or an ex- 
cuse for existence, because without a fully developed dyestuff in- 
dustry none of the other industries could exist. 

Senator Watson. Did you make any synthetic chemicals at all 
during the war? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I made certain perfume materials. The Monsanto 
Co. — I do not want to speak for that company, but I know ptetty 
nearly everything that is going on in that line; I am a jack-of -all- 
trades — they used to make intermediates — — 

Senator Watson. Were there no synthetic drugs made before the 
war in the United States ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Phenolphthalein was made, and saccharin, which 
is more of a flavor than a drug; but it is also a drug used for dia- 
betes ; also acetphenetidine was made here. They did not need much 
of a plant. They bought out a match factory. I do not want to be 
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discussing other people's business, but they bought out a match fac- 
tory in St. Louis. It was the cheapest place they could get. 
' Senator Watson. The synthetic drugs that are now l^ing made in 
the United States OTew out of the dye industry ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. 1 es, sir; absolutely; because without the dye in- 
dustry these industries could not exist in this country, because they 
would haye to import the intermediates from Germany or from 
some other foreign country that would make them. 

The crudes and intermediate products used for one industry are 
part and parcel of the other industries; the so-called dye mter- 
mediates are just as useful and necessary for the production of 
medicinals, flavors, and photographic chemicals, and so on, as they 
are for the actual creation and production of the different colors or 
dyes. 

Gentlemen, I want to say a few words regarding that. I have been 
listening here for quite a few days, and there seems to be an im- 
pression created that Germany sold things awfully cheap and that 
the Americans charged big prices. I want to say a word regarding 
that impression. 

The question of difference in cost of production and prices charged 
previous to the war and now on some of the coal-tar chemicals brings 
to mj^ mind the fact as to whether your committee feels that the 
American prices charged now are rather high and that the foreign 
prices or German prices were always low or reasonable. In view 
of this discussion I want to point out to you that the opposite was 
usually the case ; that the German maniff acturer when he had a chance 
always took advantage of charging the foreign consumer high prices. 
This is especially true in the case of drugs. 

The drug phenacetine, which was first introduced during the influ- 
enza epidenuc of 1891 by Bayer & Co., large dyestuff manufacturers, 
was sold at wholesale to druggists at $1 per ounce or $16 per pound in 
the United States of America. The price was kept up for approxi- 
mately 17 years, which is the life of the patent. During the same 
time the price in Germany by the original makers (Bayer & Co.) 
was less tnan $2 per pound and $4 per pound in Great Britain and 
Canada. As a matter of fact, the customhouse entries at New York 
would show phenacetine was entered at about $1.92 per pound and 
sold at wholesale at $16 per pound. Imagine, then, a product made 
by the selfsame manufacturer sold at $2 a Dound or thereabouts in 
Germany and $4 a pound in England and Canada and $16 a pound 
in the United States of America. If this can be called selling at 
reasonable prices I would like to know what one would call 
profiteering. 

A personal touch to the story might lend additional color. On or 
about 1898 I got an idea that I would import phenacetine from Ger- 
many, which I did. The product was bought through a brokerage 
firm irom the original makers and was brought into this country, 
but no sooner was it landed here when I was promptly stopped from 
disposing of it by the Bayer Co. The reason given was that I had 
no right to sell this product in the United States because the name was 
registered here and only the original makers or their agents had a 
right to handle the product, my argument that I had bought the 
product from the original makers was of no avail and I promptly had 
to give up the idea of handling or disposing of the phenacetine. 

81527— 22— D E 10 
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* As a matter of fact, I lost money on it because I sold it to the origi- 
nal makers. 

I next tried to import the same German Bayer phenacetine from 
Canada, for which I paid $4 per poimd. My experience in this case 
was the same as when I got it from Germany direct, with the one ex- 
ception that the German agents here, through their attorneys, ac- 
cused me of smuggling the product from Canada, and upon showing 
customhouse receipts that I had bought it and paid the duty on my 
purchase price, which was $4 per pound, I was promptly served with 
an injunction which prevented me from disposing of the product to 
anyone but the original owners here. 

I believe that this will give you some idea of the methods used by 
the German manufacturers of coal-tar chemicals previous to the war, 
and you must bear in mind that most of the medicinal products were 
X5reated, produced, and sold by the dyestuff manufacturers of Ger- 
many. 

Senator Watson. They actually got out an injunction against you? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. I have hear(J this story in ^connection with every 
tariff bill we have had up since I have been in the Senate. Is there 
any other article with reference to which Germany has treated the 
AiJerican purchaser in the same way? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Every drug. Senator Smoot, that the German manu- 
facturers turned out in Germany previous to the war, the average 
price was always between $16 and $25 a poimd, excepting aspirin, 
which was the cheapest thing 'they produced. 

Senator Smoot. No ; I mean as to selling in Canada and England 
less than in America. I would like to have another drug mentioned 
for a change. We have had this one up here ever since I have been in 
the Senate. 

Mr. IsERMANN. You did not have me before you on this matter, 
and I have had personal experience in it. 

They did the same thing with respect to several other drugs, as. 
for instance, trional, sulfonal, veronal, etc. If you want any more 
I think I can pick them out for you. That was the usual way ot 
doing business. 

Senator Smoot. Were you enjoined on any others? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I did not try any more. Being accused of smug- 
gling was strong enough for me. 

Senator Smoot. Do you know anybody else that was enjoined? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes ; I do. At that time the business of enjoining 
was very frequently done. The agents used to enjoin anybody. 

Senator McCumber. Did they charge greater prices for the iJnited 
States trade than for England and Canada on these other products? 

Mr. IsERMANN. They usually did, Senator, because they had better 
patent protection here than they do in England. Aside from the 
patent protection, they had a selling agency protection — a name pro- 
tection — and, due to that, they could charge higher prices. 

Senator Smoot. Was it not on account of a working requirement 
on an English patent, and they were compelled to make those in 
England ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I think you are right, Senator. I guess that is 
correct. 
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To show, however, that the coal-tar chemicals were not their only 
field where they got their large profits, my experience has taught me 
otherwise. 

This is a pretty bad one, and }^ou might feel that it is more than 
highway robbery. 

Around 1905 1 entered into the manufacture of a violet perfume 
material which was then known as ionone. This was not a coal tar 
but a synthetic organic chemical. The product was patented in this 
country and sold at $110 per pound for a 10 per cent solution or $1,100 
for 100 per cent. The purchasers of this product used to value it so 
much that when bought it was safely locked in safe-deposit vaults. 

A great deal of controversy had arisen on the question of the pat- 
ented process, and it was claimed by a great many chemists and manu- 
facturers that the patented process was not the real process used for 
the production of this chemical body. . We tried and eventually pro- 
duced this body by using an entirely different process than was de- 
scribed in the patent and succeeded m producing a product at a cost 
of $40 per pound. 

Senator La Follette. What did you sell it for? 

Mr. ISERMANN. $75. 

Senator Smoot. Was it as good as the German product? 

Mr. IsERMANN. It was. Now you are touching upon my pride. I 
at that time said it was better. 

Senator La Follette. You got the German habit of taking a pretty 
good profit. 

Mr. IsERMANN. I do not think that $35 is very great. 

Senator La Follette. $14 a pound? 

Mr. IsERMANN. No; I said $40 a pound and sold at $75 a pound. 
As a matter of fact, the cost of doing business in that line is very, 
very high. You have got traveling expenses to pay. One purchaser 
might be in New York and the next may be in Rochester, and an- 
other fellow may be in Chicago. You have no business between those 
cities. It is very costly to do business, and in those days everybody 
was fighting the chemist or chemistry. People were afraid of any- 
thing connected with chemistry. It was awfully hard to sell chem- 
icals, especially those made in America, and I was the first one, or 
practically the first, in the United States to start that. 

Senator McCumber. Do you know what it' cost the Germans to 
produce the product which they sold for $1,100 a i)ound? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I believe they Imow as much about their business 
as I did, and evidently it never cost them more than $40 a pound. 
That is all it cost me. 

Senator La Follktte. You made it by an entirely different process, 

Mr. IsERMAKN. I used the same raw materials, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. But a different process of manufacture? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I will explain if you would like to know. 

Senator Watson. You made it from a different formula? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I had a different formula ; yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. After you made the article what did Germany 
sell it for? 

Mr. IsBRKANK. I am coming to that. 

Senator McLean. Let the witness state it. 

Mr. Isermank. Our sales price adopted was $75 per pound. After 
a short while we were enjoined by the German patentees and ae- 
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cused of using their patented process. We then proved to the con- 
trary, and therefore the suit was temporarily won, but the foreign 
manufacturer later on brought a new suit where they claimed that 
we used another patented process of theirs, which was wrong, but 
nevertheless the suit was decided in their favor. However, the 
result was that we succeeded in breaking the patent, and the original 
patentees immediately reduced their price even below our cost. 

Senator McCumber. Reduced it to what? 

Mr. IsERMANN. They started in selling it at $35. 

Senator McCumber. From $1,100 per pound? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes ; to $35 per pound. And for your information 
I will say that the product is to-day being sold at $10 a pound, a 
ven^ good product, a much better product than the one they sold 
at $1,100. 

Senator La Follette. Do you manufacture it more cheaply than 

you did? 

Mr. Isermann. Yes; because we have learned more about it. 
We used to get 25 per cent yield. To-day we are getting 75 per cent 
yield. That is the whole trick in chemistry, and that is the reason 
we can not compete with the Germans to-day. It will take us a long 
time, several years, before we will be able to compete with them in 
the manufacture of certain chemicals. 

Senator La Follette. What does the product that you sell at $10 
a pound cost you to produce? 

Mr. IsERMANN. About $8. The drug has increased in consumption 
considerably, and in that way you can afford to sell it at a smaller 
profit. 

Senator La Foixette. Your production is larger? 

Mr. Isermann. Yes. But, on the other hand, we have possibly 
six or eight manufacturers in this country making practically the 
same thing. It is used producing certain odors. There is quite 
a variety of this type product. 

I am sure, had we not started in this country to make a similar 
body, no one knows for how long the American public would have 
been held up to that price, and to-day, unless we make sure and 
give the American organic and coal-tar chemical industry the kind 
of protection, which it needs and deserves the same methods are 
going to be tried and successfully used on the American people. 

While these two illustrations ought to suffice I would like to state 
to the committee that, as a matter of fact, there were but few products 
especially in the drug field, introduced into this country by the 
German manufacturers which were sold at reasonable prices. To 
name them, we will say phenacetin, which was mentioned above, sold 
by the patentees at $16 per pound; less than $2 in Germany; $4 per 
pound in Great Britain and Canada, and now being manufactured in 
the United States and sold by American producers at $1.65 per pound. 

I want to say that I do not manufacture phenacetin. I know how 
to make it, but I am not making it. 

, I would like to quote from page 527 of the dyestuff hearings held 
by the Senate Committee on Finance in 1920 

Mr. Choate. It is the Switzer report made by Switzer, an Ameri- 
can chemist in chief for the Bayer Co. 

Mr. Isermann. He was their specialist. I knew Dr. Switzer. He 
was a specialist in the drug line, and he held all the Bayer patents 
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together here so that no one could break them with a gun. He was 
the expert in America for holding German patents, and he certainly 
knew how. 

Senator La Foli^ettb. What became of them? 

Mr. IsERMANN. The Bayer patents were sold to and bought by the 
Grasselli Co.. or, rather, the JBayer Co., of the United States. 

Senator Watson. Were not those part of the patents taken over 
by the Alien Property Custodian ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. And restored to the Grasselli people? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I think the Grasselli people divided it up. 

Senator Watson. Was it not decided that they had only a nuisance 
value? 

Mr. IsEKMANN. The Grasselli Co. still have a few patents, especially 
in the dyestuffs line. 

Senator Watson. In most cases they left out some of the formula, 
so that when they came to produce them in accordance with the 
formula they found they could not because certain steps in the 
formula had been omitted? 

Mr. IsEKMANN. That is right. As a matter of fact, if you want to 
follow a patent, a German patent, or, for that matter, I believe some 
of the other foreign countries use the same method — if you are trving 
to make something in accordance with the patent you will find the 
dru^ or other product will cost you $5 a pound and the patentee will 
sell it at 50 cents. It might take you five years to reach the point 
where you can sell it at 50 cents, because something of great im- 
portance is left out. 

Senator Smoot. Do you mean to say that the German patents got 
from out Patent Office were not complete? 

Senator Watson. I mean that the patents taken over by the Alien 
Property Custodian were not complete. Some of the steps were gone. 
Then the chemist had to go to the laboratory and work for a great 
length of time in order to discover the missing steps. 

Senator Smoot. The patent never would hold then. 

Senator Watson. It had only a nuisance value. That is the point, 
exactly. As to many of them, all in the world that they were good 
for was to be held so that no action could be brought for infringe- 
ment of the patent. 

Senator La Follette. I do not see how they could sustain the 
action, then. 

Senator McLean. It would make the stuff, as I understand it, but 
it would make it in such small quantities that the Americans could 
not work it. Is that your point ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. If you will allow me I will explain that. 

To illustrate, you start in to manufacture a drug A, and in the 
drug A you use five materials, we will say; it does not make any 
difference what the product may be. You put them all together, and 
the process states that you should boil it at 60 degrees for 24 hours. 
You do that and you get the product, but you get 5 per cent instead 
of 75 per cent. By the addition of a wire nail, a little piece of iron, 
your yield will rise from 5 per cent to 25 per cent ; and if you happen 
to find that nickel will be a better thing, you add a little nickel, and 
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that might bring you another 25 pfer cent. But intakes you years to 
find it out, and that is the reason that those patents are practically 
worthless. They give you an idea, but that is all. 

Senator La* Follette. Do you mean to say that an American 
manufacturer working out a complete formula which would give 
him, say, 60 per cent or 75 per cent, could be enjoined and the in- 
junction maintained on a suit based upon another formula? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Nb ; it is not 'another formula. It is the same 
formula, because the basic patent is theirs. Some time the patent is 
on the product. On the basic patent everything hangs. 

Senator Watson. The patent is on the product ; not on the quan- 
tity, but on the product itself. 

Senator Smoot. It is on the process. 

Mr. IsERMANN. And on the product, both. 

Senator La Follette. If you make it by a different process I do 
not believe you can be enjoined from making it. 

Senator Watson. If you had the formula, and the patent is on the 
formula, then they could not sue you for using it 

Senator Smoot. If you made it under another process you could 
not be enjoined from making it. 

Senator McCumber. But you would have to find the other process. 

Mr. Choate. The patent covers the process, whatever the product 
produced. A number of these patents cover products; more cover 
processes. These particular patents were product patents, and the 
process was purposely made imperfect in some cases. • 

Mr. IsERMANN. They had both, Senator. They had product pat- 
ents and process patents. 

Mr. Choate. We are the only country that has product patents. 

Mr. IsERMANN. That is correct, and that is why they had such an 
easy matter to charge us high prices when they wanted to. 

1 would like to read a few lines of this report, if you do not 
mind, gentlemen. This is by Dr. Switzer, who represented Bayer in 
1916. That was during the time when the tariff bill was discussed 
here, I believe : 

The manufacture of the derivatives offers much greater difficulties for an 
industry still in the process of development, for the reason that such an in- 
credibly large variety of products is necessary. In a well-developed industry 
like that of the Germans a technical use is found in the end for all these 
processes. In a less well-developed industry, in an industry which is only in 
the process of development, great hindrances stand in the way of utilization of 
these derivatives. Many can not be used at all, and those become waste prod- 
ucts. The price of these derivatives which can be utilized is therefore in- 
creased to an incredible degree. 

That confirms the statement that Dr. Du Bois made for the Mon- 
santo Co. 

Antipyrin is another useful and important product or drug which 
was sold for 15 to 20 years at around $20 per pound. 

Senator Watson. How long is it going to take you to finish, Mr. 
Isermann ? 

Mr. Isermann. About five minutes, Senator. I will gladly go on 
to-morrow if you want me to, but I can finish in about five minutes 
unless you have a lot of questions to ask me. 

Senator McCumbfr. Y ou may go on and finish. 

Mr. Isermann. To-day it is being offered in this country at about 
per pound. The same can be said of a dozen or more drugs, and 
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if the committee would like to have further proof, I will be only 
too glad to furnish it. The cheapest, or practically the cheapest, drug 
ever introduced was aspirin. It sold between eight and ten dollars 
per pound for many, many years. To-day the same product is being 
sold in the American market, made by several American manufac- 
turers, at 80 cents per pound. 

Thus it will be seen that the sick and suffering American public 
paid the freight for the foreign successes, and in that way 'the vast 
profits made by the Germans permitted them to further experiment 
and expand in the making of new products, which in turn was intro- 
duced here and realized tremendous profits. Surely it was not by 
selling cheaply that the Germans built up the great cartel which 
to-day controls the entire chemical industry in Germany, and if it is 
given a chance will control the chemical industry in America and 
in the world. Let us remember that due to the war, which has cost 
us billions of dollars and thousands upon thousands of lives, we have 
succeeded in developing a real coal-tar chemical industry here, and 
all we ask is the same chance as is offere'd to the countries of our 
vissociated powers in war, England, France, and Italy, They have 
shut their doors to our products as well as to the German products, 
and we at least in self-defense must do likewise. Therefore, it is up 
to the members of this committee and to the Congress of the United 
States whether it is going to uphold and help to further develop the 
chemical industry in America, which has progressed to a much 
greater extent than possibly any other country in the past five years, 
excepting Germany. 

Vercmal is an important drug which sold around sixteen to eight- 
een dollars per pound previous, to the war by the Germans before it 
was made in this country. To-day, as I understand, it is being 
offered by the Germans as low as $4 per pound. As a matter of fact, 
up to the time that the emergency tariff went into effect, the foreign- 
ers were threatening the manufacturers ot veronal in this country. 

A great deal has been said about the exports of dyes and other 
coal-tar chemicals to other countries. During the year of 1919 
and 1920 the United States exported considerable amounts of dyes. 
As' a matter of fact, its export business was very large and no doubt 
profitable. This, however, was during the time when Germany was 
not able to ship goods to other countries, due to lack of shipping 
facilities.' 

This situation has changed. • As a matter of fact, the Tariff Com- 
mission, in its report on dyes for 1919, discussing the subject on page 
14, says that — 

In estimat'ng the significance of th's achievement of the domestic industry 
in the exportation of dyes it should be remembered that domestic manufac- 
turers during 1919 and 1920 have met little competition in foreign markets 
from German dyes. It should also be pointed out that any deductions as to 
the competitive strength of the domestic industry which are based on exports 
of dyes do not talse into consideration the fact that the domestic industry is 
still deficient in the important group of vat and alizarin dyes. The significance 
of th's statem^it is borne out by the rap'd decrease in the exports of dyes 

(luring the first four months of 1921 as outlined above. 

• 

The comparative exports are as follows: January, 1920, $917,574; 
January, 1921, $943,395; February, 1920, $1,850,662; February, 1921, 
$379,123; March, 1920, $2,649,000; March, 1921, $675,000; April, 
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1920, $1,829,771; AprU, 1921, $305,000; May, 1920, $2,180,606; May, 

1921, $278,331. 

By this it will be seen that as far as the manufacture and sale of 
dyestuffs and other coal-tar chemicals is concerned, the export busi- 
ness is bound to dwindle down to next to nothing, and then the 
American industry will have to depend entirely upon its own country 
for the upkeep of the industry. 

Naturally the smaller the production the higher the cost. 

I want to say a few words regarding monopoly. I think I can 
talk very well on that, because I am one of the smaller manufac- 
turers — not the smallest and not the largest? 

Senator Watson. How many men do you employ ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. About 30. We employed when we were running 
full about 150 men. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total value of your output in 
a year? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Our output ? We have facilities for making about 
a hundred thousand dollars' worth of dyestuffs per month. A little 
over a million dollars, about one and a quarter millions per year. 

Senator Watson. How much in your perfume plant? 

Mr. IsERMANN. It turned out last year a little bit less than 
$300,000. 

Senator La Follette. In giving the number of your employees 
did you include those in the perfume plant? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I did not, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. That is separate? 

Mr. IsEKMANN. Yes, sir. It is a different company. I am manag- 
ing both. The perfume plant employs about 30 men when it is 
running full. We have been practically shut down in both plants 
for about eight months. 

Senator Watson. Do you employ men altogether, or women? 

Mr. IsEKMANN. Men altogether, excepting in the office, which is in 
New York. 

Senator McLean. What do you mean by " practically shut down "? 

Mr. IsERMANN. We let most of the men go; that is, ordinary 
laborers, but we have kept our stalBf to hold the organization to- 
gether until business starts. 

Senator Watson. Have you any skilled chemists? 

Mr. IsERMANN. We employ about 12 chemists. 

Senator Watson. Do they devote their entire time to studying the 
formula, the chemistry of the processes, or what do they do? 

Mr. IsERMANN. They devote their entire time to research work, or 
the best part of their time. We have plant men, and others are what 
we call process men, and then we have what we call research men. 

Senator Watson. What do they do ? 

Mr. IsBRMANN. They do research work, investigating new processes 
and new products and improving the old processes. 

Senator Watson. Do they discover new processes? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I believe we have discovered one real new one. 
Whether it is a new one as far as Germany is concerned I ^o not 
know ; but it is a new one as far as we are concerned. That is, I feel 
there is no one in the United States using it. 

Senator Watson. Which plant was that in? 
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Mr. IsERMANN. It is in the dye plant. In the other plant we have 
dozens of new processes that we develop, but they are of no great 
financial value, for the reason that the output is usually pretty small. 
That is, we have things that we sell in ounces and four ounces and 
pounds. Therefore, even if you do find something entirely new it is 
really more of a plaything for the chemist than it is from the point 
of view of making money. 

Senator Watson. Are these chemists mostly employed in your dye 
works or the other plant? 

Mr. IsEHMANN. I have five or six chemists in the other works. 

Senator Watson. What do you pay them a year. 

Mr. IsERMANN. The chemist^ run from three to six thousand dollars 
a year ; and then we run on a kind of a royalty basis. That is, we 
pay the men who have invented the process or have improved the 
process a royalty of so much a pound on what is turned out in the 
plant. 

Senator Watson. Has each plant a chemical laboratory in connec- 
tion with it? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. In which these chemists are constantly at work? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes, sir. And I will say something about myself. 
I have lived near the plant the best part of the last six years. I spend 
my evenings and my Sundays in the plant, and I keep in touch with 
all the research work continually. 

Senator La Follette. What is the amount of your pay roll per 
month ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Now, or when we are running full? 

Senator La Follette. When you are running full, with your 30 
men, as you have said, in both plants, stating them separately. 

Mr. IsERMANN. Our pay roll used to run, when we were running 
full, about $4,600 to $5,000 a week. I believe is was $4,500 in one plant. 

Senator La Follette. In which plant? 

Mr. Isermann. In the dye plant. In the perfume plant. . 

I believe the highest it ran was about $1,500. Now, as far as the 
chemists are concerned, they are on the so-called monthly pay roll, 
and that is kept separate. I might not be absolutely correct on the 
figures, because I do not pay attention to all of the details, but if 
you want the figures I would be very glad td supply them. 

So much has been said about an American dye and chemical 
monopoly I feel that I want to make a short statement to your com- 
mittee. When one speaks of a huge chemical monopoly, really one 
would think that the business runs into hundreds of millions. By 
the figures, as above analyzed under " Exports," it will be seen that 
the future of the coal-tax chemicals business is bound to get down 
to a basis of $50,000,000 or under, because we are bound to lose the 
exports, and all we could gain is possibly 20 per cent of the new 
business, which was talked about, of products that we are now get- 
ting from Germany. Then, on the other hand, it must also be con- 
sidered that prices are gradually being reduced, and that would 
bring down the amount, of course. As the prices are being reduced, 
it may go down to possibly $40,000,000 per annum. Taking these 
figures into consideration I can not see how anyone can consider a 
great, dangerous monopoly in a total business which does not amount 
to more than, say, $40,000,000 per year, and how such a business can 
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be compared with all the so-called combines in the United States. 
Aside from that, the manufacturers of coal-tar chemicals in the 
United States, wnile they want every possible protection from the 
foreign producer, are willing to be regulated and controlled by any 
Government agency that will suit Congress, and in view of this how 
is it possible to actually create a dangerous monopoly ? 

In other words, what we are after is that we want to build up this 
industry here, and do not care what kind of restrictions you gentle- 
men put on us, we will live up to it, because we have our money in it; 
we have our life in it, and we want to make good. 

Senator La Follettb. Would it be satisfactory to vou to have this 
embargo qualified with the provision that your pronts shall be lim- 
ited? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Positively. I would like to be able to set a cer- 
tain sum aside for research. 

Senator La Follette. You mean you would like to be able to say 
what the profits would be? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I certainly would; that is, what is called "reason- 
able profit." I do not know what " reasonable profit " means. 

Senator La Follette. What would you consider a reasonable profit 
in your business — what per cent on the investment ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. On the investment or on the turnover? 

Senator La Follette. On the actual investment. 

Mr. IsERMANN. One point regarding the investment is this : Unless 
you make a fair profit, you can not continue to develop the business. 
The research work ought to come out of the profits. 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. IsERMANN. And all that takes up the best part or all of the 
profits, and, as a matter of fact, I feel that the most of the small con- 
cerns have eaten up, or, in fact, all the concerns have eaten up all of 
their profits and then some in doing research work. 

Senator La Follette. What would be considered a fair percentage 
of profit on the investment ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. I would rather you would say on the turnover. I 
would like to set aside a certain amount of money for research work, 
and I would like to think it over, if that was put up to me as a 
proposition — I understand that a speciality and intricate business 
like this possibly ought to have at least 15 per cent. 

Senator La Follette. That is 15 per cent on the turnover ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Yes ; and over that 15 per cent set something aside 
for research work. 

Senator La Follette. Considering the nature of this business, 
what per cent would that average on the actual investment ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. Well, the investment in the chemical business, if 
you are going into the manufacture of fine dyes or other coal-tar 
chemicals is considerable. You take, for instance, in our own 
case last year we actually developed a new dye, patent blue, and 
we are rather proud of it, and I believe we spent $40,000 last year 
on that one item, and now we are about ready to put it on the market. 
Of course, there is no market just now, or much of a market, any- 
way. So the investment is considerable. 

And another thing is that the equipment becomes obsolete or worth- 
less in a very short time. 
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Senator La Fgllettr, But, taking all those things into account, 
what would you consider it should be a fair profit on the investment ? 

Mr. IsEHMANN. On the investment? 

Senator La Foixette. Fifteen per cent of the investment would be 
fair? 

Mr. IsERMAKN. I believe 16 per cent on the investment would be 
fair. • 

Senator La Follettb. What is the amount of your investment ? 

Mr. IsERMANN. In the plant? 

Senator La Foixbtte. in the dye plant. 

Mr. IsERMANN. About $600,000. 

S^ator La Folmstte. And what is the amount of the investment 
in your perfumery plant? 

Mr. IsERMANN. About $85,000 or $90,000. 

Before closing Ijust want to bring one more thought home to you 
and that is this : That unless the industry gets the proper kind of 
protection, that while it is possible that one or two of the larger 
manufacturers might be able to exist, surely all the small manu- 
facturers assembled here are bound to go to the wall, and the few 
large ones left who possibly could afford, if they wanted to, to lose 
the millions which tney have invested, might be forced at the last 
moment, if nothing else can be done, to even combine with the Ger- 
mans in order to save their capital. 

I don't say that the large manufacturers intend to do it ; I don't 
say that' the large manufacturers want to do it, because, as a matter 
of fact, I feel that the large manufacturers on the whole have been 
fair, but once our doors are open to German competition no one 
knows what the large manufacturer might do or might be forced 
to do, whether they want to or not, or be bound eventually to go 
out of business. 

Senator La Follette. Have vou computed on the various products 
an ad valorem protective rate that would make you feel safe in meet- 
ing the competition ? 

Mr. Isermann. Senator, we have been trying to figure out for a 
long time — as a matter of fact, for the past two years — to see if we 
could not get some kind of figures, and the figures would sound so 
unreasonable if you applied them to any other industry that reallv 
I do not get anjwhere, because if all these factors — the question of 
yield, the question of the time it' takes to get into the manufacture, 
and all that has to be taken into consideration 

Senator La Follette (interposing). Oh, yes. 

Mr. Isermann (continuing). And the foreigners have had 40 
years' experience, and we only have had about five, though I am 
rather proud of what we did in the five years, as I rather think we 
did more in 5 years than they did in 15. But, at the same time, it 
would be pretty hard to compile figures to absolutely insure the ex- 
istence of the industry. We want the little fellow to exist ; it is the 
little fellow who built the business, not the big man. 

Senator La Follette. If the committee should conclude to sub- 
stitute a protective rate on the different products of this schedule 
for the embargo that was proposed it would be helpful to it if you 
would submit, in so far as your production is concerned, what you 
would regard as an adequately protective rate on the different prod- 
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ucts, and I would suggest that you do that and add it to your state- 
ment if you will. 

Mr. IsERMANN. If I am called upon to do so by the committee, I 
will be only too glad to do that. 

Senator McCumber (presiding). You might base it upon the for- 
eign price and also upon the American vaiiuation, and that would 
give us two standards to apply. The committee has not decided 
yet whether it will take the American valuation or the foreign valua- 
tion. 

Senator La Follette. I think he can take my suggestion as the ex- 
pression of the committee and furnish it to us. 

Senator McCumber. Yes ; if you will do that. 

Mr. Isermann. I would like to say this, and that is that the foreign 
valuation is pretty hard to estimate. They have all sorts of' prices. I 
have heard one price and then another. They are supposed to have 
export taxes, but on coal-tar chemicals they take it off. And the 26- 
per cent tax which is to go to the reparation commission has also 
been taken off by them or returned by the Government. It is pretty 
hard to figure, because they are past masters in that industry, and 
we can not afford to and we do not know how to play with them. 
We are perfectly willing to take up and produce goods satisfac- 
torily from every point of view, but when it comes to playing a game 
with the Germans — and it is a game — we are not in it. 

Senator La Follette. You could make the computation on Ameri- 
can valuation? 

Mr. Isermann. I believe I could do it better on that. 

Senator La Follette. I was just going to add that if the commit- 
tee should conclude, after consideration, to reject the embargo and 
establish what would be considered a protective rate, I think it would 
be worth while for you gentlemen who are interested to have in your 
testimony something that would be an expression of what you regard 
as needful to that end. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Isermann, can you not put in the balance 
of your statement? Your five minutes has drawn out to 20 minutes. 

Mr. Isermann. I thank you for calling my attention to it. 

Senator La Follette. H^ might come on in the morning and con- 
clude. I presume we will have another meeting tomorrow. 

Mr. Isermann. There is only one more thing I want to say, if 
you will allow me. 

Senator La Follette. Would you not prefer to finish in the- 
morning and not be so restricted ? 

Senator McCumber. If it will only take a minute or two, we had 
better get through this evening. 

Senator La Follette. He is a very frank witness, and so far as 
I am concerned I want him to be fully heard. 

Mr. Isermann. I want to say in regard to putting on any valua- 
tion, that that is the one thing that is very difficult, unless there is 
some regulation connected with the valuation I do not believe we 
can get anywhere ; for instance, I make a product called acid green- 
I only make one of the group of acid greens which is satisfactory; 
the (rermans have made 10 of them and one will take the place of 
the other. If you put a duty on nine, they will ship in another one. 
How are you going to control that? They are supposed to have 
shipped in here before the war about 900 dyes. As a matter of 
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fact, they can make several thousands of them. They can substitute 
very often wood alcohol for grain alcohol, even buytyl aclohol, 
and they have developed all of those things, and they have all 
of those things that they did not have before the war, and it is 
pretty hard unless we have some regulation where they would not 
be able to substitute one for the other; and that brings us to the 
point that the industry is to be regulated in some way, and then 
you might as well have the embargo. Then you know you are going 
to regulate it and no one is going to take advantage. That is about 
the point. For instance, one of the witnesses said the Germans used 
to make a lot of chemicals and they imported two things from us. 
But they do not have to do it to-day. They make acetic acid and 
wood alcohol, and as one German said when he bought the things 
here, "The Americans want to burn up their forests; let them do 
it." They do not make acetic acid from wood to-day, but make it 
synthetically. We have no synthetic acetic acid plant in this coun- 
try. They had one in Canada during the war, but not here. 

1 want to bring out one point regarding the small manufacturer. 
Now, as to the question whether the smaller manufacturer can suc- 
<'essfully compete with the large manufacturers in the United States, 
providing that we have adequate protection, I will say this : That up 
to now, speaking as a whole, the smaller manufacturer, without tak- 
ing a great deal of credit myself, I will say that the smaller manu- 
facturer deserves a great deal of credit ; that as a matter of fact, on 
the whole he has done more than his share in the helping of the de- 
velopment of the chemical and dyestuff industry here. T4ie small 
manufacturer pays a great deal of personal attention to his business 
and in that way saves a great deal of overhead and other expenses 
and while it is true that the large manufacturer can get into large 
productions of items which are sold in great quantities the field is 
open to the smaller manufacturer to make specialties on which a 
profit can be made which is satisfactory. 

I also want to call your attention to the fact that so much has been 
said regarding the big profits accumulated by chemical manufac- 
turers during the war, especially the coal-tar dye manufacturers. I 
believe you can count them on one hand, and if the truth were known 
there has been more money lost in this business than in any other 
business since 1915 — ^that is, speaking of the organic coal-tar 
chemical industry — than was profited during the whole period. 

Having given you my version of the actual conditions I feel that 
I speak for all the signers of ray letter when I say that the most of 
the coal-tar dye and chemical manufacturers to-day are in a most 
precarious financial condition and while up to now the foreign com- 
petition due to the present mode of protection has not been seriously 
felt the lack of financial support has been most seriously felt. 

The reason is that bankers and other financiers have been afraid 
to invest their capital in a business that has no chance to succeed 
unless it gets special and extraordinary protection. As a matter of 
fact, a banker told me a few months ago that he sees no reason why 
money should be invested in bricks and mortar which are of no 
value unless the industry receives the special and extraordinary 
consideration from Congress which it must have. 

Now, as to the tariff bill as passed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last year, I, for one, can not see why it shquld be called an 
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embargo bill at all, because it is simply a tariff which regulated 
imports and protects the American coal-tar chemical industry. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator McCumber. The committee will now stand adjourned 
until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 6.34 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned to meet 
to-morrow, Saturday, August 6, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

Saturday, August 6, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 312, Senate 
Office Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), Smoot, La FoUette, Dilling- 
ham, McLean, Curtis, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee will hear first this morning Mr. Edwy B. Reid. 

STATEMENT OF EDWY B. BEID, WASHINGTON, D. C, BEPBESENT- 
ING THE AMEBIC AN FABM BUBEAX7 EEDEBATION. 

The Qhairman. Will you please state your full name for the record 
Mr. Reid ? 

Mr. Reid. E. B. Reid. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Reid. The American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside, Mr. Reid ? 

Mr. ftEiD. Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Reid. Assistant Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Chairman. That is all you do ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Who is the director of it ? 

Mr. Reid. Mr. Grey Silver. He ordinarily appears before the 
committees, but could not be here to-day. 

Senator Moses. What constitutes the membership of that organi- 
zation, Mr. Reid ? 

Mr. Reid. It is built around county farm bureaus. Those are 
affihated into State Farm Bureau Federations and they in turn intc 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Moses. How is it supported ? 

Mr. Reid. It is supported through membership fees paid to thi 
county farm bureaus. 

The Chairman. How many members have you ? 

Mr. Reid. Over a million. 

The Chairman. That is a verv sweeping statement. Do you 
have a record of the names and aadresses of all of them ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Over a million ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you produce such a record for the committee? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir; it has been produced recently before another 
committee here in Congress. I can not tell you which committee 
that is. 
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The Chairman. Does it contain a million names ? 

Mr. Reid. No; it does not contain the names, but it contains the 
membership in each State. 

Senator MosES. The way that is done, Mr. Reid, is that your 
membership is made up of the county bureaus located in each State ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. And the county agent reports to you the niunber 
of members in his county bureau ? 

Mr. Reid. He reports to the State and the State reports to us. 

American Farm Bureau Federation membership chatty July 15 y 1921. 



state. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Number 
of direc- 
tors to 
A.F.B.F. 



County 
dues. 



State 
dues. 



Number 
of mem- 
bers. 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
5 
7 
3 
1 




$5-10 

10 

5-10 

1- 5 

5 

1-10 

5 

1-10 

5 

2.50-10 

10-15 

5 

5 

10 

2.50-12 

&-10 

1 

1 

5 

10 

5 

6 

5 

1-10 

10 



$5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.00 
2.50. 
3.00 

(}) 
2.00 
1.00 
6.00 
2.00 
1.00 
5.00 
1-5 
(«) 
(}) 
(}) 
3.00 
5.00 
1.00 

(») 
1.00 

0) 
5.00 



2,700 
3,100 

11,000 

21,000 
4,500 
6,180 
2,200 
3,600 

15,000 

14,000 
110,000 

81,000 
118, 388 

38,000 
5,017 
1,100 
8,066 
5,000 
9,500 

97,000 

71,000 
3,100 

55,000 
2,500 

29,000 




New Hampshire 
New Jersey — 
New Mexico... 

New York 

Nevada 

North Carolina 
North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.! 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah I 

Vermont I 

Virginia..." ! 

Washington ...I 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin | 

Wyoming j 

* 
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5 

1-10 

2- 5 

1-10 

5-10 

5 

10 

1- 5 
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1-10 

5 



4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



10 
2.50-10 

10 
1- 5 
5-10 
6-10 
2.50-10 
1- 6 

10 
1-10 



63 



$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
.50+ 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 

0) 
1.00 

(«) 

1.00 



7,800 
12,000 

5,200 
67,618 

2,200 

3,000 

26,000 

100,000 

3,000 
14, 170 

3,400 

1,200 



5.00 

(») 

5.00 

1.00 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

0) 
2.50 
1- 5 



38,000 
3,800 

64,000 
6,715 
6,700 
3,600 
6,784 

15, 010 

14,000 
1,634 



11,122,682 



1 Assessment. 



s No State organization. 



The Chairman. When did you have your last meeting of your 
organization ? 

Mr. Reid. We had an executive meeting here in April. The 
annual meeting was held in Indianapolis last November. 

The Chairman. Who are the members of the executive committee ? 

Mr. Reid. Mr. Jamieson of Colorado, Mr. Bradfoot of Ohio; Mr. 
Howard of Iowa, Mr. Cunningham of Iowa, Mr. Leonard of Illinois, 
Mr. Striving of New York, Mr. Gore of West Virginia, and I can not 
remember offhand the rest of them. There are 17 or 18 of them. 

The Chairman. Were they all present at^his meeting? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. These county bureaus pay something toward the 
support of the Federated Bureau ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. How much do they pay ? 

Mr. Reid. I can not tell you offhand what it is. I can get that 
information for you. 

Senator Moses. Is it a uniform sum for each ? 

Mr. Reid. No, sir; it is a small sum per person. Most of it goes 
to the State work. 
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The Chairman. You may go on in your own way and state your 
views, Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Reid. We have received from one of the women members of 
the Farm Bureau Federation an exhibit of dyed stuff. The member- 
ship of the Farm Bureau Federation is composed not only of men 
but of women. You will recall that during the war the public had 
to buy much material which was not dyed with fast dye. 

Senator Smoot. You mean before the war ? 

Mr. Reid. Here is the exhibit. We can not ascertain whether this 
was made before the war, during the war, or since the war. One 
section of this shirt is dyed with a fast dye. Here is another section 
that was dyed the same color but with a dye that has faded out so 
that you can only see it here on the hem. 

Senator Moses. Where was that shirt bought ? 

Mr. Reid. I can not tell you. I only offer it as an exhibit of some- 
thing that the consumer does not want to have continue. 

Senator Moses. But you received that from some person some- 
where ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes; but I can not tell you the name of the woman that 
sent it in. 

Senator Moses. Nor the place from which it was sent? 

Mr. Reid. No, sir; not offhand. 

Senator Moses. Was there a letter accompanying it? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Have you that letter with you ? 

Mr. Reid. No, sir; I have not it with me, but I will file it. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember what was in it? 

Mr. Reid. It was protesting against the use of dyes that fade. 

The Chairman. Well, proceed. 

Senator Smoot. This piece of goods has been kept in storage for 
quite a while, apparently. 

Mr. Reid. The consumer must have dyes that are fast, that will 
hold their colors when used, and the consumers, the farmers, repre- 
senting from 40 to 60 per cent of the buying power of the Nation, 
are much interested in tnis proposed bill. They object to an embargo. 
They think it is un-American, that it is applied only in times of war, 
and that there is no need for it under present conditions. 

Senator Moses. Mr. Reid, you say they object to an embargo. 
Has your organization taken any formal action with reference to 
this ? Has it passed any resolution ? 

Mr. Reid. Not a definite resolution on this particular item, but 
they do not wish to see a duty placed upon commodities which they 
consume which is not commensurate with the duty on agricultural 
products, and there is no embargo on any agricultural product that 
we know of, and we as farmers have not asked for any. 

Senator Curtis. What organization do you represent? 

Mr. Reid. The American Farm Bureau Federation,. 

Senator Curtis. I wanted to ask that question, because the head 
of the Grange wrote our committee at tne last session protesting 
against an embargo. 

^iThe Chairman. The witness has been quite thoroughly questioned 
on that point. 
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Senator Curtis. I wanted to know whether he represented this 
same organization, because they have written protesting against an 
embargo. 

Senator McLean. Did not your organization at one time favor an 
«nbargo on wool, Mr. Reid ? 

Mr. IIeid. Not that I know of. I do not think there is anything 
on record favoring an embargo on wool. 

I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to file, 
or I can read it. • 

Senator Moses. Did you say that no action had ever been taken 
by the federation on tms subject? Just how do you happen to be 
here presentinjg this case this morning ? 

Mr. Reid. Inere was a general resolution passed on the tariff, and 
that states that we are not in favor of duties oeing placed upon other 
commodities that are not commensurate with the duties placed upon 
agricultural products. 

Senator Moses. In other words, your organization is an organiza- 
tion of all-around protectionists ? 

Mr. Reid. Not exactlv. We are not asking for any further pro- 
tection than the manufacturers obtain, but we do wish to have 
justice and have the same protection that the manufactured com- 
modities have. 

Senator Curtis. You want sufficient protection to protect, do you 
not ? The farmers of my country do. 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. The embargo is the instrument which we 
object to/ We believe you can formulate duties on the dyes tuffs that 
are the most high-priced; that is, those that contain the most brilliant 
colors and are me most expensive, and obtain adequate results. The 
farmers are interested in indigo, for instance. They probably are the 
greatest consumers of overalls and denims and calicoes, and an em- 
bargo on indigo undoubtedly would result in a greatly increased value 
of the product, that is of the dyed product. 

Senator Moses. Do you know wnether any resolutions have been 
passed by your county or State organizations in connection with this 
matter ? 

Mr. Reid. Not in connection with the embargo. 

Senator Moses. Have the resolutions adopted by all of your organi- 
zations been of the same general character as this of which you have 
spoken ? 

Mr. Reid. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Was this adopted at the annual meeting at Indian- 
apolis ? 

Mr. Reid. It was adopted at the meeting here in April. I can 
not recall whether it was also adopted at the annual meeting in 
Indianapolis. I shall be glad to file a statement of those resolutions 
affecting the tariff. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows:) 

We insist that agriculture be given equal consideration with other industries in all 
^riff legislation. — ^March 4, 1920 (Chicago conference). 

We request of Congress the enactment of a tariff law at once which will give to the 
farmers of America &at measure of protection which may be necessary to equalize 
the difference between the costs of production of farm products in this country and the 
cost in competing nations, where land is cheap and living conditions far below the 
standards which prevail in the United States.— December 8, 1920 (annual meeting). 

81527— 2?— D E ^11 
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The task of preparing exact schedules covering the various commodities of agricul- 
tural commerce is left to a committee which shall carefully investigate all the repre- 
sentations made in the tariff hearings already held, supplemented by such additional 
information as may be obtained from our specialized vocations and the wide experience 
of farmers in all parts of our country. 

We ask no tariff wall of exclusion but such a measure of protection as will equalize 
the opportunity of the American farmer with the low costs of production in lands 
whose living conditions and rates of wages are inferior to our own. We request that 
regard be had to the new economic burdens being imposed upon agricultiu*e by high 
domestic transportation costs, high cost of money, and the competition of ocean rates 
and foreign exchanges. 

We indorse as a temporary relief such a measure as H. R. 2435, now pending in 
Congress, known as an ''emergency tariff," and recommend its immediate passage. 

We disapprove of any {)lans to make agriculture the burden bearer in the rehabilita- 
tion of our commerce on the seas, by which selling abroad the products of mill, mine, 
or factory our merchant marine may seek to load back to our shores the food products 
of other lands which come in direct competition with our own. 

We disapprove as untenable the specious argiunent that if foreign countries, Europe 
in particular, pay us the loan we have made mat we must buy their goods in volume. 
We cite the fact that foreign travel prior to the war left on the Continent $150,000,000 
annually and the free gifts of aliens and citizens in the United States to friends and 
relatives in Europe exceeds $450,000,000 per year, as shown by bank clearings, all 
without cost to the European countries involved. 

We demand the right to feed our own people at such prices as are just both tx) pro- 
ducer and consumer, always having in mind the perpetuity of our fundamental 
industry, the production of food. In this connection we regard as economically 
unsound any theory that proper protection of the American farmer means higher 
living costs, as food can and always should be more cheaply provided at home. 

We recognize the dangerous competition from the foreign producer, who in many 
c ses can market his product duty free at a price so low as to be destructive to the 
A merican farmers but when translated into money of his own country gives him a 
good profit. Against such competition there must be some protection.-r-April 11, 
1921 (Washington conference). 

The Chairman. The brief statement that you have in your hand 
will be printed in the record as a part of your remarks. 

Senator McLean. Just one question. You want fast dyes ? 

Mr. Reid. We certainly do. 

Senator McLean. I understand that you do not know anything 
about dyes yourself ? 

Mr. Reid. No, sir; I am not a dye specialist. 

Senator McLean. Do you know anything about the production 
of indigo dyes in this country ? 

Mr. Keid. No; I can not tell you anything about that. 

(The brief referred to is as follows :) 

BRIEF OF E. B. REID, REPRESEXTTnTG THE AMERXOAIT FARM BUREAIT FEDERATION. 

Reasons why an embargo upon coal-tar products would be. harmful to the farmer 
and to agricultural interests in general: 

1. The embargo is an unique and extraordinary method of protecting an industry, 
business or trade, only to be adopted in war times, or times of national peril of national 
emergency, and then only very reluctantly, and is never justifiable in normal and 
peace times. 

2. An embargo is ethically wrong and unsound, inasmuch as by its very nature it 
must favor and upbuild the class industry, trade and business, and the set of men 
therein concerned. It protects at the expense of all other classes, businesses, and 
groups of men. 

3. The farmer has been discriminated against in favor of manufacturing interests 
enough as it is, without resorting to this most unusual and extraordinary method of 
protection, which can only add to his burden. 

4. The embargo would greatly injure the farmer by hurting the market for his 
goods and products, inasmuch as the great bulk of industry and those employed 
therein would be discriminated against and injured by the embargo, which would 
benefit only a comparatively small and select class. Thiis small class, thus benefited, 
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t>nly coiifiume3 a small portion of the farmer's producte, while the larger class injured 
by the embargo would thus have a part, at least, of their buying power taken from 

them. g ^. J 

5. The embat^ injures the farmer directly by increasing the costs of the goods 
which the farmer, his family, and his helpers use. The embargo will most greatly 
affect the cost and selling price of the cheaper grades of cloths and textiles, such as 
denims and calicos, extensively used by the farmer and on the farm, which are dyed 
by indigo. Indigo should be one of the cheapest of the dyes and comparatively is; 
but the cheaper the dye— that is, the lower the price, the more it costs and the higher 
the price, if an embargo is placed upon any competition. Synthetic indigo before 
the war sold in this country at from 13 to 16 cents a pound. Up to a short time ago it 
could not be purchased for less than 70 cents, and was even 75 cents. Even now it is 
50 cents, probably brought about by the agitation against the bill. It takes 10 pounds 
of indigo to dye 100 pounds of cotton goods. At 50 cents a pound for indigo, this 
makes 5 cents a pound. When cotton was selling at 40 cents a pound this did not 
make such a difference; but with cotton at 10 to 12 cents a pound, the price of indigo 
50 to €0 or 70 cents a pound makes a very material difference in the selling price of 
cotton goods. During the war synthetic indigo was put to $1.25 a pound. 

6. Finally, if anybody in this country is entitled to am enbargo who can show a 
bcdier causn^ or who is entitled to precedence over the farmer? Who is up against 
harder conditions or greater competition? 

STATEMENT OF B. T. BUSH, NEW YOKK CITY, REPRESENTING THE 

ANTOINE CHIBIS CO. 

Hie Chairman. Mr. Bush, will you state for the record your full 
D£,me.? 

Mr. Bush. B. T. Bush. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside ? 

Mr- Bush. My business is in New York City. 

The Chairman. What is your business, Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Bush. The essential oil and aromatic chemical business. 

The Chairman. Are you in business yourself or do you represent 
some company ? 

Mr. Bush, i am the president of the Antoine Chiris Co. 

The Chairman. Where is that company located ? 

Mr. Bush. The factory is located at Delawanna, N. J. 

The Chairman. Will you state briefly to the committee your 
views on this matter ? 

Mr. Bush. Gentlemen, I appear here in the interest of our business 
and not to associate it with other business, but to try and show you 
how closely we are associated with other manufacturers of chemicals. 
In our particular line we manufacture aromatic chemicals. They 
are embraced in paragraphs 25 and 26 particularly. These chemicals 
are manufactured from coal-tar chemicals. We are forced to pur- 
chase our coal-tar chemicals from the manufacturers in this country. 

First, I would like to ask your permission to contradict the evi- 
dence which has been submitted to you relative to the quality of 
American aromatic chemicals. This statement is not based on facts. 
For example, a short time ago — I believe it was on June 30 — a state- 
nient was made before your hearings that all the aromatic chemicals 
in paragraph 26 manufactured in this country were not of a suit- 
able quality for their consumption. Now, such a statement is 
absolutely vn*ong. All of those products have been manufactured 
in this country and have been manufactured successfully and of 
a quality that conforms to standards set forth in our business here- 
t'ofore. At the same time a statement was made that no artificial, 
niusk is being made here. Artificial musk, as you know, is manu- 
factured here, but only in small quantities, and I admit not of a 
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sufficient quantity for the American requirements. But it is only 
a matter of a few months. Just as soon as our company can be 
assured that we will receive ample protection to manufacture that 
product and put more money in it, we will manufacture artificial 
musk successfully. It is manufactured in America, and it can be 
manufactured at a price that the American consumer can aflford to 
pay for it. • 

Senator Smoot. A protective tariflF, if we give you a sufficient rate, 
will allow you to manufacture the article, will it not ? 

Mr. Bush. I beg your pardon. Senator. 

Senator Smoot. If we give vou a sufficient protective rate in this 
bill, it will allow you to manufacture that article, will it not ? 

Mr. Bush. Certainly, if you will give us a sufficient rate it will 
allow us to manufacture that particular article. 

Senator McLean. What would be a sufficient rate ? 

Mr. Bush. It is difficult to say at the present time because we do 
not know what eventually our yields will be. We are dependent en- 
tirely upon the raw materials and we can not tell now what the prices 
of tnose will be. 

Senator Smoot. With the American valuation and a fair rate of 
interest you will not be alarmed ? 

Mr. Bush. On that particular article with a fair rate of duty it 
will be sufficient to protect us. I need to refer you only back to the 
time when the patents on that article were controlled abroad 

Senator McLean. You say a fair rate of duty and an American 
valuation would protect you ? 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. You also say that at this time it is impossible 
to tell what that rate would be ? 

Mr. Bush. Yes. 

Senator McLean. Owing to the cost of manufacture ? 

Mr. Bush. Yes. 

Senator McLean. I would assiune, then, that something in the 
nature of an embargo would be necessary if you are to continue to 
manufacture musk. 

Mr. Bush. It would be better for us, of course, but I answer yom 
question as a definite point. 

Regarding this question of artificial musk, in the year about 1899, 
artificial musk was sold in this country at $1,600 a pound. It was 
then controlled l^y a German patent, you understand. A few years 
later they reduced it to $800 a poimd. Then after the patent had 
expired it was reduced to $20 a pound and to-day the American con- 
sumers can buy that product at $5 a pound. 

Senator Moses. How much are you making ? 

Mr. Bush. I am not making a sufficient quantity to supply the trade 
as yet. 

Senator Smoot. How much is required to supply the American 
market ? 

Mr. Bush. I can not tell you in exact figures at the present time. 

Senator Smoot. How much do you make ? 

Mr. Bush. We only manufactm-e about 15 poimds a month at the 
present time. 

Senator Smoot. That is 180 poimds a year. 

Mr. Bush. Yes. Only in a semicommercial way. 
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Senator Smoot. What are you selling it at ? 

Mr. Bush. $4.85 to $5 a pound. • 

Senator Smoot. Is Germany underselling you ? 

Mr. Bush. Not at the present time. We are not getting it in. It 
can be gotten in under license, of course. 

Senator Smoot. Do you know what Germany is selling it to 
England for ? 

Mr. Bush. I do not, but they are selling it to France for the 
equivalent in our money of about $3.12 a poimd. 

Senator Smoot. If you are protected on that basis you would feel 
perfectly safe, would you not ? 

Mr. Bush. It depends entirely on whether Germany can manu- 
facture at a lower price than we can. Their prices for the various 
countries are so dinerent that it is quite impossible to tell what 
they can sell it for. 

Senator Smoot. Do you think they can manufacture it at a price 
that would enable them to sell it at less than $3 a pound ? 

Mr. Bush. I presume that they can. As to the question of their 
raw materials, 1 have made arrangements and will get for you, if you 
so wish, a list of the raw materials and prices affecting our products 
that can be purchased in Germany at the present time. 

Senator Smoot. Is anybody else making it in the United States ? 

Mr. Bush. Yes; I believe one or two, but only iij a small way. 

Senator Moses. Have they gone beyond the laboratory stage 
with it? 

Mr. Bush. I doubt if they have on account of the lack of a suflGicient 
quantity to offer. 

Senator Smoot. You have some idea of the amount that is manu- 
factured in the United States, have you not ? 

Mr. Bush. I have some idea about it. I believe that 1,000 pounds 
per month would cover the requirements of the United States. 

Senator Smoot. Have you any difficulty in securing your raw 
materials in the United States ? 

Mr. Bush. At the present time ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Bush. For the musk it has been a question of finding a purified 
product. The raw material affecting musk is isobutyl toluol or 
xylol. It is a question of getting a pure product here, and it is a 
question of gettrng a sufficient quantity. There, again, we have to 
go to the cofid-tar cnemical industry. 

Senator McLean. Well, it can be had in this country ? 

Mr. Bush. It can be had in this country, yes; but they probably, 
like ourselves, are waiting for the time when they are assured of a 
reasonable protection, so they can put their money in the business 
and deliver and proceed to produce. 

Senator Moses. Have they not had an absolute embargo for seven 
years? 

Mr. Bush. The only embargo that they have had — and you know 
how indefinite it has been heretofore — expires August 28, and, of 
course, you gentlemen can decide the future of that now. 

Senator Moses. Since the 1st of August, 1914, up to August, 1921, 
they have had a free hand in the market, have they not ? 
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Mr. Bush. As you look back at it now. But you know any busi- 
ness man at that time did not know when the war was going to cease, 
and they were engaged particularly, as we were, in what we call more 
of the necessities. Our factory was started since the war, and a great 
deal of our time was given up to the manufacture of drugs in this 
country. 

Senator Moses. When did vou first begin making artificial musk? 

Mr. Bush. About six montns a^o. 

Senator Smoot. You do not think the question of artificial musk 
is of suflBicient importance to the United States to place an embargo 
upon the manufacture of two hundred-odd million pounds of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals and drugs, do you ? 

Mr. Bush. Senator, I do not know about the dyestuff business. 
I have Quite enough to do to learn something of my own, but I can 
not see now they can exist unless they can get the benefit of all of 
these chemical industries just the same as Germany and other 
countries have. It is our mdustry that is a part of them and an 
important part of them. 

Senator Moses. You do not take the position that it is impossible 
to frame a tariff protection that will afford you relief, do you s 

Mr. Bush. No, sir; but I take the position that it would be seem- 
ingly unfair to the consumers of this country if you could give us at 
the present time sufficient tariff protection — what you would call 
direct tariff protection — ^because 

Senator Simmons. What difference do you make between seem- 
ingly unjust and actually unjust ? If that would be seemingly unjust, 
what you are asking would oe actually unjust. 

Mr. Bush. That depends upon which way you look at it. 

Senator Smoot. You are a manufacturer oi artificial musk. If we 
put a specific duty on artificial musk of $2 a pound, American valua- 
tion, it would not be very hard to protect your industry, would it ? 

Mr. Bush. No; but, on the other hand, just as soon as we are able 
to find, as other countries have found, how to utilize the young men 
and to better our processes — now, mind you, you are speaking of 
artificial musk ; we manufacture 42 different products along the same 
line — it would be an injustice to the American consumer to have that 

{)rotection; a smaller protection at that time would do, but how 
ong before we can get along with a smaller protection is a question. 
With the proper protection it is only a matter of a short time before 
we can utilize our efforts and be able to produce these products equal 
to the strength and cost of other countries, compared, of course, with 
the labor and the exchange and the various conditions under which 
we have to work. 

Senator Moses. Can you estimate what that period would be? 
Mr. Bush. It is fair to assume that three to four years^ protection 
would help us. To show you our business with a little keener insight 
I will take, for example, the factory with which we became associated 
about a year aeo in Bayonne, N. J. They were manufacturing an 
article there csuled diphenyloxide. The same chemist that manu- 
factured it there successfully came to Delawanna to manufacture it in 
our factory. We took the same stills and the same apparatus and 
the same chemist, and when he arrived in our factory it was four 
months before he could produce it. We found that it was a question 
of a minute particle of water getting into it or some leak in a condenser 
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or something that went wrong. It is constantly a question of yields, 
but ^adualTy we are utilizing time and expense for the benefit of 
our yields. 

Senator Simmons. Does not every industry in this country, start- 
ing from the very bottom, have to deal with difficulties of the char- 
acter that you nave mentioned? 

Mr. Bush. Not only industries, Senator, but we ourselves. We 
all have to deal with difficulties. 

Senator Simmons. You ought not to tax the American people 
because of the difficulties in me manufacture of any product or the 
production of any product. The difficulties that you are com- 
plaining about and advancing here as a reason that you should have 
an embargo and a high tarin are difficulties that are common to all 
the industries of this country and all the activities of mankind here 
and everywhere. 

Mr. Bush. But what does it amount to with those using our goods ? 
It amoimts to very little. 

Senator Simmons. You have no more right to pass onto the people 
of this country a small gratuity for yourself than you have a tig 
gratuity for yourself. 

Mr. Bush. No; neither do I say that the other consuming in- 
dustries of the country have a right to pass it on to us. 

Senator Simmons. This matter of a dye in a coat is very insignifi- 
cant, and, therefore, coat wearers of this country ought not to object 
a burden being put on. It does not appeal to me at all. 

Senator McLean. You are taking $400,000,000 out of the Treasury 
now for the purpose of maintaining the price of cotton. 

Senator Simmons. We are not aoing anything of the kind. We 
are loaning the farmers, the producers of the product, and you propose 
to loan the railroad, the distributors of the product, several tmies 
that. 
Senator McLean. That is because it is a debt. 
Senator Simmons. It is a debt in both cases. The Government is 
not contributing any money to the farmer any more than it is to the 
railroads. 
Senator McLean. We will argue that somewhere else. 
Senator Simmons. We have argued it on the floor of the Senate and 
we will argue it again. 

Senator McLean. But when the gentleman is opposed to the pro- 
tection and frankly says when he drew the Underwood Act that it 
eliminated the cost of production abroad and that the cost of pro- 
duction abroad was repudiated in framing the act, it does not seem 
to me that his argument at this time is very appealing. 

Senator Simmons. I did not catch the first part of that statement. 
I will ask the Senator to repeat the first part of the question. 

Senator McLean. I say the gentleman who is responsible for 
framing the Simmons-Underwood Act frankly stated on the floor of 
the Senate that the theory of equalizing the cost of production in 
this country and abroad was repudiated in framing tnat tariff. I 
say that his argument here does not appeal to me. 
Senator Simmons. I do not know to whom you refer. 
The Chairman. Would it not be well to hear the witness ? 
Mr. Bush. Selnator, coming back to your point again, we are an 
industry, you must admit, a legitimate indiistry. We have tried, 
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and the records prove it, to give to the people the best quality of 
goods we could and at the best price. We have employed in our 
plant 21 chemists, American boys, no foreign people being employed 
m our plant. Not one of those chemists knew our industry wnen he 
came to us. 

Senator Simmons. I have great sympathy with the dyestuflFs 
industry. 

Mr. Bush. I am not in the dyestuflf industry, Senator. 

Senator Simmons. If you will ask something reasonable upon the 
theory even of the Republican protective system, I shall help you. 

Mr. Bush. I realize that. The perfumery industry and every 
industry consuming chemicals come to you and state that they 
want this aromatic chemical business protected because they know 
we have given them the proper quaUties; that we have given them 
the proper prices during the war, and that they have all been pros- 
perous imder the American manufacture of aromatic chemicals, 
feut they now say, ''We want them protected in our way." They 
do not know our industry; they are not working dajr and night as 
we are in it; we are in a small industry here, and I think you recog- 
nize, that while we are a small industry we are a very important 
part of the chemical industry of this country as a whole. I am not 
m the dyestuflf industry, as I stated before. You were not here. 
Senator Simmons, when I mentioned the line of my business. We 
manufacture aromatic chemicals, but we manufacture products 
where we can consume the chemicals that are by-products. Take 
benzyl chloride. We use that in ton lots. I made a list of 12 or 13 
of our products that are dependent on benzyl-chloride. We can not 
produce those articles without benzyl-chloride, and yet if you force 
us to go to Europe to buy that benzyl-chloride they can not ship it 
here. 

Senator Smoot. Benzyl chloride can be taken care of beyond any 
question of a doubt by a rate of duty, and it will be taken care of. So 
what is the use of arguing that question? 

Mr. Bush. That is quite true, Senator; but I want to bring for- 
ward one point here, and that is that we can not import it. It can 
only be shipped here in glass. Can we import it in poimd bottles, in 
glass, and use it in our manufacture and give the people the quality 
and the price they want to pay without the people leelmg that we are 
robbing them? 

Senator Simmons. I think I recognize as well as you do, who are 
connected with the dye industry, the immense imprtance of this 
industry to this country, and I want to see it developed. I think it 
has been very largely developed. I want to see it developed more, 
and I am willing to do for that industry what I would probably not 
be willing to do for any other industry in this country. 

Mr. Bush. I appreciate that. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. When the matter of the emergency tariff was up 
I made a speech upon the floor of the Senate advocating the extension 
of that einbargo for six months. We afterwards reduced it to three 
months. I did it because I wanted to protect you until we could 
have an opportunity to frame a tariff bul and give that protection 
through the ordinary methods of imposing upon the products such 
duties as, after investigation, were found to be necessary to help this 
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infant industry — ^for I think it is an infant industry. It is about 
four or five years old, practically. 

Mr. Bush. It is, Senator. 

Senator Simmons. But you are coming here now and asking that 
that embargo should be made permanent, and I say that that is an 
unreasonable proposition. You do not ask that it be made perma- 
nent, but extended for four or five years, when we can have an 
opportunity to deal with it in the usual way. I think it ought to 
be dealt with in the usual way. You have not, to my mind, shown 
any reason why you can not deal with it in the usual way. 

Senator McLean. England, which has been a free-trade country 
for nearly a century, has found it necessary to deal with it by an 
embargo. 

Senator Simmons. I do not think we are compelled to do over here 
everything that England does. England has never had a protective 
tariff, as we have over here and as you are preparing to further install. 

Mr. Bush. Even the protective tariff that we are supposed to have 
did not save the chemical industry until the war gave us an embargo. 

Senator Simmons. I do not know so much about that. 

The Chairman. They got pretty nearly all they asked for. 

Senator Simmons. I do know that beiore we placed an embargo 
upon it during the war you came to Congress through your represen- 
tatives and asked the Democratic Party — known not to be a protec- 
tion party — to increase the duties imposed in the Underwood tariff 
bUl, and you said if we would do that — that was before we had these 
acute war conditions — it would take care of j^ou, and you could get 
along, you could compete; and we made that increase lor you. 

Senator Moses. You are referring to the Hill bill in 1916 ? 

Senator Simmons. The bill that passed then. I do not think it 
was the Hill bill. We did increase the duties. 

Senator Moses. Was not that the Hill bill that originated in the 
House ? 

Senator Simmons. I do not remember; but we increased the duties 
as requested. Then the war came along, and you said you needed 
an embargo. The war gave you an embargo for a wmle. Then, 
when the war closed, you said you needed an extension of the embargo 
which you had enjoyed as the result of the war, and we passed the 
embargo bill. The Democratic Party passed that. That was a 
Democratic measure. It was done to deal with a temporary situa- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Did you get no Republican votes for it ? 

Senator Simmons. Certainly we did. 

The Chairman. I did not Imow whether we were permitted to vote 
on those things. 

Senator Simmons. You did, and in most war measures I will say, to 
the honor of the Republican Party, that you cooperated with us loyally. 

The Chairman, much obliged to you. 

Mr. Bush. If it was good tnen for the community or for the people 
of the United States as a whole, then is it not the proper thmg for 
them to-day ? 

Senator Simmons. It was purelj^ a temporary device. It was 
expected to be temporary. I certainly have had. that expectation, 
and so voiced it in the speech that I made immediately after the 
passage of the emergency tariff bill. I could not get an opportunity 
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to make the speech before, because we had been reduced to the 10- 
minute rule and I could not get recognition. I said that I was per- 
fectly wiUing to continue this embargo until a tariff bill coula be 
passed. We thought then, all of us, that it could be passed in six 
months. After it came into conference it was said it could be passed 
in three months. 

Senator Smoot. The House conferees would agree to only three 
months. 

Mr. Bush. It has taken Germany 50 years to build that industry. 
If we ask for protection for three or four years further, my heavens, 
could not that be considered temporary ? Can we come before the 
American people any time there is a change of administration 

Senator Simmons. Are you asking for a tari^ protection, or are 

Iou aslpng for a tariff wall ? Protection has never meant a wall, as 
understand it, even from the Republican standpoint. 

Mr. Bush. We are asking protection of our industry. 

Senator Simmons. You are asking for a wall. 

Mr. Bush. We are asking for protection. You may consider it a 
wall if you wish; but if we can not manufacture goods in sufficient 
quantity and in sufficient quality under a licensing system which we 
can appeal to and get those goods here, would not it be a great deal 
better than putting an extremely high tariff on and making them 
pay double what they think they shomd pay ? 

Senator Simmons. I think I understand your position and I think 
you understand mine. 

Mr. Bush. There is just one more point that I wish to talk to you 
about, and it will take only a moment. We are a small industry, 
comparatively 

Senator McLean. Is not the industrial emergency created by the 
war now at its zenith? Is not the necessity for protection now 
greater than it was ? 

Mr. Bush. That is my opinion. 

Senator McLean. Or as great as it has been at any time ? 

Mr. Bush. It is. That is my opinion. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Bush. There is one more point that I would like to bring up, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is this: As I told you before, we have em- 
ployed American chemists in an American factory. We want to hold 
those chemists, and we want to hold that plant. We look forward 
to going (as we have since the beginning oi the war) to the organic 
chemical laboratories of the universities and asking them to send us 
young men. It has been impossible to get the trained men. Since 
the beginning of the war the professors of organic chenustry of a 
number of universities have advised me that they are constantly 
aware that more young men desire to fit themselves for the organic 
chemical industry. We are sending young men to England to-day 
equipped as oil chemists. We are sending young men to France 
to-day who know a lot about the steel industry. Heaven knows 
that no countrv is asking us for organic chemists to-day. If you 
will grant our business ample protection for a reasonable length of 
time we will build up an American chemical industry by American 
chemists in a few years that has taken 50 years for any other nation 
in the world tc accomplish. I believe in American genius and I 
believe in the American chemists. 
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The Chairman. Especially with an embargo. 

Mr. Bush. Especially with an embargo; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The conimittee will now hear Mr. P. A. Sletteland, 
if he is present. 

Mr. Sletteland does not respond. Is Mr. Brehm here ? [No response.] 
If not, Mr. Choate will resume. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. CHOATE, BEPBESENTING THE 
AMERICAN DYES INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, N. Y.— Besumed. 

Mr. Choate. I had nothing to add, Mr. Chairman, except in answer 
to questions. Of course, there are many things that I should like to 
say, but I do not want to take the time of the committee to say 
them except in answer to questions. 

Senator McLean. I thought Mr. Metz was to go on this morning. 

Senator Smoot. Not until Monday. He had to go home. 

The Chairman. Do any members of the committee desire to 
address any further inquiries to Mr. Choate ? He stayed over here, 
at considerable inconvenience to himself, to answer any questions. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Choate, you have evidenced a very 
hroad general knowledge of this subject, and you perhaps can, better 
than anybody else that I have heard, furnish me a little information 
with respect to some of these various organizations which are very 
active in promoting this embargo. 

You dwelt at considerable length upon the financial strength of 
ihe control of the German trust which, as I remember you said, had. 
a capitalization of something like two billion marks — was it ? 

. Mr. Choate. The actual capitalization of seven of the largest 
companies, as stated in the reports of the British Parliamentary 
Commission of May, 1921, is twelve hundred and twenty-one and 
six-tenths million marks, outside of the air nitrogen company, which 
has a capital of five hundred million marks. 

Senator La Follette. Why do you include that in the combina- 
tion? 

Mr. Choate. Because it is controlled by and managed by the 
combination, the I. G. 

Senator La Follette. That would make an aggregate of 

Mr. Choate. Seventeen hundred million marks. 

I may state that this compilation does not include the capitalization 
of one of the original Big Six — Kalle & Co. ; so that the figure is 
understated. 

Senator La Follette. What is the capitalization of the company, 
if you know ? 

Mr. Choate. I can not give it to you at present. It was originally 
one of the smaller of the Big Six, but a very large concern. I can 
easily furnish it to you if you desire. 

I Senator La Follette. Would you apply the present depreciation 
of the mark to a depreciation of the capital value of these various 
companies that make this combination, the same as you do in dealing 
^th the question of labor and cost of production ? 

Mr. Choate. No, not altogether, for the reason that 

Senator La Follette. To what extent ? 

Mr. Choate. The extent would be very difficult to determine, and 
could only be determined by taking the various capital increases at 
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the time they were made and figuring on the basis of the then 
exchange value of the mark. 

Senator La Follette. When were these various capitalizations 
made? 

Mr. Choate. The capitalization of these seven companies, not 
including Kalle & Co., m 1917, before the depreciation of the mark 
had gone far — in fact, I think while it was still approximately at 
par — ^was three hundred and eighty-three and four-tenths million 
marks, nominal capitalization. But at that time the stocks of the 
component companies were selling on the Berlin Stock Exchange 
and had been for some time at an average of above 400. 

Senator La Follette. In estimating or stating the capitalization 
at this large figiu-e of seventeen hundred million marks, do you take 
the value of the mark and limit it to the value that the marK had at 
the time of the capitalization ? 

Mr. Choate. I make no statement of any kind, Senator, with 
reference to the value of the mark. I give the present capitalization 
in marks, which I suppose is paper marks, ana I also give you the 
nominal capitalization amounting to $90,000,000, approximately, 
in 1917, before the depreciation of the mark, which, judging by the 
Stock Exchange quotations, showed an asset value of approaching 
four hundred million gold dollars then, to which has been added 
approximately eight himdred and forty million marks for the chem- 
ical companies alone, and five hundred million marks for the air 
nitrogen companies alone, since, in real cash. 

" Senator La Follette. You do not know how much that stocl^ 
has been depreciated by the result of the war ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not. I understand, however, that the stocks 
of these companies are still selling far above nominal value. I can 
furnish perhaps stock exchange quotations for what they are worth; 
but the point is that the four hundred million of real assets shown by 
the 1917 figures have been increased by the sal6 of this eight hundred 
and forty million marks' worth of stock. 

Senator La Follette. Have you any recent quotations of these 
companies ? 

Mr. Choate. I have not with me. I think I can procure them if 
you wish. 

Senator La Follette. I have seen some of them and I think they 
are very greatly depreciated. 

Mr. Choate. I may state, however, that the dividends of the chem- 
ical companies have not averaged less than 16 per cent in Germany 
since the armistice. 

Senator La Follette. On what do you base that statement? 

Mr. Choate. On statements from the advertisements of the com- 
panies at various times in various newspaper publications from Ger- 
many that I have seen. 

Senator La Follette. Could you produce them here ? 

Mr. Choate. I think I can. . 

Senator La Follette. I will ask you to do so. 

Senator Smoot. Is that on the depreciated mark ? 

Mr. Choate. That is on the capitalization as stated. 

Senator Smoot. But payable in the depreciated mark ? 

Mr. Choate. Certainly; in Germany payable on the depreciated 
mark. 
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Senator Smoot. That would be less than 1 per cent, then. 

Mr. Choate. On the nominal capitalization; but that would be 1 
per cent on 1,700,000,000 marks m gold, which I think would be 
pretty fair. 

Senator La Follette. What are the total assets of the Allied 
Chemical Co. ? 

Mr. Choate. I have no exact information. I have been in- 
fonned 

Senator La Follette. You have more exact information with 
respect to the German companies than you have with respect to the 
companies in this country ? 

Mr. Choate. Certainly; because exact information as to those 
companies is available to you from other sources and it has not been 
necessary for me to charge my mind with it. I understand that 
the capitalization of that company is in the neighborhood of 
$280,000,000. 

Senator La Follette. You have just as accurate information with 
respect to that as you have with respect to the German companies, 
have you not ? 

Mr. Choate. I have given you the source of my information. 

Senator La Follette. You can answer my question. 

Mr. Choate. But I think the source of my mformation as to the 
German companies is probably more accurate than my hearsay 
knowledge with respect to the American companies. 

Senator La Follette. What are the total assets of the Chemical 
Foundation, if you know ? 

Mr. Choate. The total assets of the Chemical Foundation consist — 
I have a balance sheet here which I will put in evidence, which is a 
halance sheet prepared by certified public accountants as of June 30, 
1921. 

Senator La Follette. Just answer mj question. 

Mr. Choate. The total assets in this statement are given as 
J364,595.21. 

Senator La Follette. What do those assets consist of ? 

Mr. Choate. Patents, trade-marks and formulas, $271,850; furni- 
ture and fixtures. New York and Washington, less reserve for depre- 
ciation, $21,100.83; cash in four accounts, $59,510.53. Initial 
license fees accrued, $500; deferred charges, prepaid insurance, $59.01 ; 
organization expenses, $11,574.84. 

Senator La Follette. Who are the officers of that company ? 

Mr. Choate. Who are ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Choate. Mr. Francis P. Garvan is its president. Mr. George 
J. Corbett is its vice president. 

Senator La Follette. Has it any other officers ? 

Mr. Choate. Wait a minute. He is secretary and treasurer. 
There is no vice president at the moment. There is a vacancy. 
There are no other officers of the corporation. 

Senator La Follette. Who are on the board of directors ? 

Mr. CfeoATE. Mr. Garvan and Mr. Palmer — ^wait a moment. I 
shodd have said Mr. Garvan and Mr. Corbett are the only members 
of the board of directors at the moment. There is a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Col. Douglas McKay. 

Seno-tor La Follette. Who were the original incorporators ? 
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Mr. Choate. I do not know. You mean the apparent incorpora- 
tors? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Choate. They were three dummies in the office of the Cor- 
poration Trust Co. of Delaware. 

The Chairman. You mentioned Mr. Pahner. What did he have 
to do with it ? 

Mr. Choate. Nothing whatever. I mentioned him by a sUp of the 
tongue. 

The Chairman. It looks as if his ghost haunted the transaction. 
I did not know whether it did or not. ' 

Mr. Choate. I will tell you the reason why I did that, Mr. Chair- 
man. It was because I had here a list of the trustees of which Mr. 
Bradley Palmer is one. His name caught my eye. 

Senator La Follette. Please give me again, will you, a description 
of the chief* assets of this company? 

Mr. Choate. The chief assets of the company are patents and 
cash. 

Senator La Follette. What patents are those to which you refer ? 

Mr. Choate. Those are the patents purchased from the Alien 
Property Custodian, former German patents taken over by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

Senator La Follette. What number are they ? 

Mr. Choate. Four thousand nine hundred and four, originally. 
Some have expired; 466 have expired up to July 1 of this year. I 
should state that of these only 4,393 are still in the hands of the 
foundation, the small balance having been reassigned to persons who 
were found to be really entitled to the patents by reason of transac- 
tions which had taken place before the war and which were not 
known at the time the patents were seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian and sold to tne foundation. 

Senator Smoot. Who proved to be American citizens ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. When a patent of that character was transferred 
to an American citizen, was the foundation paid back by the Gov- 
ernment the amount that they originally paid for that patent ? 

Mr. Choate. I think not. I do not recall, but I do not think any 
payment was made. 

Senator Smoot. Then the foundation paid them a lump sum ? 

Mr. Choate. Paid them a lump sum. It was impossible to allocate 
to any patent a particular value. 

Senator Smoot. They were virtually given to them for a nominal 
figure? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think it was a nominal figure. Senator. I 
would be very glad to go into that if you wish. 

Senator La Follette. Who were the officers of the foundation 
at the time the deal was made with the Alien Property Custodian for 
the transfer of these patents ? 

Mr. Choate. I think they were the same as at present, except that 
Col. McKay was the vice president. 

Senator La Follette. Garvan was the president of the foundation 
at that time ? 

Mr. Choate. He was. 
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Senator La Follette. What was the date of the organization of 
the foundation ? 

Mr. Choate. February 19, 1919, was the date of the certificate of 
incorporation. 

Senator La Follette. What had been Mr. Garvan's business im- 
mediately before that ? 

Mr. Choate. He had been and still was in charge of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Ahen Property Custodian. 

Senator La Follette. Did ne occupy offices with the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian ? 

Mr. Choate. He did. 

Senator La Follette. How long had he been connected with the 
organization of the Alien Property Custodian in that capacity ? 

Mr. Choate. I am not able to state precisely, but I think it was 
from the time when the Alien Property Custodian^s organization 
became complete in the first instance. 

Senator La Follette. What is your connection with the founda- 
tion ? 

Mr. Choate. I am its general counsel. 

Senator La Follette. Are you a stockholder in it ? 

Mr. Choate. No. 

Senator La Follette. Have you been at any time ? 

Mr. Choate. At no time. 

Senator Moses. Were you in the Alien Property Custodian's office 
at the time the foundation was established ? 

Mr. Choate. I was, as a voluntary assistant to Mr. Garvan. 

Senator Smoot. A doUar-a-year man ? 

Mr. Choate. Not even a doUar-a-year man. I had no official con- 
nection whatever, but I was, as a practical matter, in charge of that 
portion of the bureau of investigation which dealt with the German 
interests in the chemical industry in the United States. 

Senator La Follette. How long had you been in that relation 
to the Alien Property Custodian ? 

Mr. Choate. 1 went in there in the early part of 1918, the very 
early spring of 1918. . 

Senator La Follette. When did you first hear this scheme of 
organizing the foundation and acquiring these patents from the 
Ahen Property Custodian discussed ? 

Mr. Choate. I can not give you the exact date, but I can give 
you, very briefly, the history of it, which will show how the thing 
came into being and, I think, will answer your question as well as I 
can. 

Senator La Follette. Just give me the date approximately if you 
can. 

Mr. Choate. I can not give you the date, because I do not know 
when the scheme was conceived. 

Senator La Follette. About what time; what month, what year? 

Mr. Choate. The scheme was not conceived as a whole until very 
shortly before the actual organization. 

Senator La Follette. When was it first discussed, according to 
your best recollection ? 

Mr. Choate. That I can not give you, because it was a plan which 
developed itself very gradually. I think, however, that no con- 
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ception of the thing had arisen in anybody's mind much before 
November, 1918. 

Senator La Follette, Do you happen to know how many other 

Satents, outside of those sold to the foundation by the Alien Property 
ustodian, were in the custody of the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. Choate. I do not. 

Senator Moses. May I ask a question, Senator La FoUette ? 

Senator La Follette. Certainly. 

Senator Moses. The charter was obtained in Delaware, was it 
not, Mr. Choate ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember who drew it? 

Mr. Choate. I do not. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember the attorney who conducted the 
business in procurinff the charter in Delaware ? 

Mr. Choate. The Dusiness of the actual procurement of the charter 
was conducted by the Corporation Trust Co. of Delaware^ which is a 
company which we in New York constantly use for the incorporation 
of Delaware corporations. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember the name of the attorney who 
was actually in charge ? 

Mr. Choate. No, sir. 

Senator Moses. Did you ever have any conversation with him? 

Mr. Choate. I may have; but it was purely mechanical legal work 
in which I took no particular interest. 

Senator Moses. Were you ever present at a meeting held in Mr. 
Garvan's office in connection with the Al^en Property Custodian's 
office in New York where the charter was discussea ? 

Mr. Choate. I think I must have been several times. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember the general terms of the charter ? 

Mr. Choate. I do. The actual text oi the charter was of course 
discussed very carefully by everybody interested in the matter before 
it was adopted. 

Senator Moses. Do you recall a conversation, when this attorney 
who procured the charter was questioned as to certain of the high- 
sounding patriotic phrases which the charter contains, and who said 
that the ''sob stuff had to be put in to put it over? 

Mr. Choate. I do not. On the contrary, I recall that no such con- 
versation ever took place. 

Senator Moses. In your presence ? 

Mr. Choate. Nor at any of the meetings, at all of which I was 
present. 

Senator Moses. Were you at every meeting ? 

Mr. Choate. I understand so. if they had any other meeting 
they had it at some very extraordinary place under very extraordi- 
nary circumstances that I know nothing about. 

Senator Moses. You are quite sure that no meeting ever took place 
in Mr. Garvan's room in New York ? 

Mr. Choate. I should think it extremely improbable that any 
meeting ever took place in his office in New York at which I was not 
present and at which this subject was discussed. 

Senator La Follette. Will you please file with this committee a 
copy of the articles of incorporation ? 
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Mr. Choate. They are already a part of the record of the last 
Senate hearmgs, ana also the House hearmgs, but if you wish I will 
file another copy here. I can turn to it here in a nxoment. 

Senator La Follette. It can be taken for the record if it is in the 
other record. 

The Chaibman. At the request of Senator La Follette the articles 
of incorporation will be put into this record, transcribed from the 
previous hearing. 

Mr. Choate. i ou will find it in connection with my testimony on 
page 117 of the Senate" hearings referred to. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

CERnnOATB OF IKCORFORATION OF THB CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.), DELAWARE . 

1. The name of the corporation is "The Chemical Foundation (Inc.).'' 

2. The principal office of the corporation is to be located at the offices of the Corpo- 
ration Trust Co. of America, No. 1007 Market Street, in the city of Wilmington, in fiie 
county of New Castle, in the State of Delaware. The name of its resident agent is 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, whose address is No. 1007 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

3. The nature of the business of the corporation and the objects and purx)oses pro- 
posed to be transacted, promoted, or carried on by it are as follows, to wit: 

(a) To acquire by purchase from the Alien Property Custodian, under the provisions 
of an act of Congress of the United States, known as the trading with the enemy act 
(Oct. 6, 1917, as amended by act of Mar. 28^ 1918, and further amended by act of Nov. 
4, 1918)^ patents, and applications therefor, trade-marks, choses in action, and rights 
and clauns of every character and description, owning or belonging to or held for, by on 
accoimt of, or on behalf of, or for the benefit of, an enem^r or ally of enemy, as defined 
by said act, which the Alien Property Custodian is authorized by said act, and amend- 
ments thereto, to require and seize, and to sell and convey, and also to acquire from 




which jnay seem capable of being Used for or in connection with any of the objects 
or purposes of said corporation, and to hold Buy such property and rights, so acquired, 
in a fiduciary capacity for the Americanization of industries, as maj be anected 
thereby, for the exclusion or elimination of alien interests hostile or detrmiental to the 
said industries, and for the advancement of chemical and allied science and industry 
in the United States. 

(6) In furtherance of the above objects and purposes the cor}X)ration mav grant 
nonexclusive licenses only, to make, use, and sell the inventions covered by 'any 
patents owned or controlled by it to the United States of America, upon such terms as 
the board of directors may determine, and also upon reasonable and equal terms and 
without advantage, as between licensees, to the following: 

(1) Natural persons, citizens of the United States. 

(2) Copartnerships, all the members of which are citizens of the United States; and 

(3) Corporations organized under the laws of the United States, or of any State, 
Territory, or dependency of the United States, of which not less than three-fourths of 
the capital stock, and the beneficial interest therein, is owned by stockholders who are 
citizens of the United States, and who were not, prior to the "end of the war," as used 
in the trading-with-the-enemy act, enemies, or allies of enemies, as defined by said act, 
and the amendments thereto. 

The board of directors may refuse to issue any license or may revoke anv license 
granted by the corporation and mav prescribe the terms and conditions of said licenses. 
It shall be the dutv of the corporation to defend and enforce the rights acquired by it, 
and to protect the rights of its licensees under any licenses granted by it. 

(c) To purchase, or otherwise acquire, such personal property of everv kind and 
description within and without the State of Delaware, and in any part of the world, 
suitable, necessary, useful, or advisable in connection with any or all of the objects 
hereinbefore set forth. 

(d) To do each and everything necessary, suitable, useful, or advisable for the 
Accomplishment of any one or more of said objects, or which shall at any time appear 
to be conducive to or expedient for the benefit of such corporation in connection 
therewith. 

81527— 22-rD K 12 
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(e) In general, but in connection with the foregoing, said corporation shall have 
and exercise all the powers conferred by the laws of the State of Delaware upon busi- 
ness corporations, it being hereby expressljr provided that the foregoing enumeration 
of specific powers shall not be held to limit or restrict in any manner such general 
powers. 

(/) To each and all things above set forth to the same extent, and as fully as a natural 
person might do or could do in the State of Delaware, or in any other State, country, 
or place. 

4. The total authorized capital stock of the corporation is $500,000, divided into 
5,000 shares of the par value of $100 each. 

Of said authorized capital stock 4,000 shares, amounting to $400,000, shall be non- 
voting preferred stock (except for amendment of the charter, as hereinafter provided) 
and 1,000 shares, amounting to $100,000, shall be common stock. 

The preferred stock shall entitle the holders thereof to receive, when and as 
declared, out of the surplus or net earnings of the corporation, a fixed cumulative 
dividend at the rate of, but never exceeding, 6 per cent per annum, payable quarterly 
on such dates as the directors may determine, which dividend shall run from the 
date of issue of said preferred stock, and shall be paid or set apart before any dividend 
shall be set apart or paid on the common stock. 

The common stock shall entitle the holders thereof to receive, when and as declared, 
out of the surplus or net earnings of the corporation, a dividend at the rate of, but 
never exceeding, 6 per cent per annum, but no such dividends shall be payable on 
the common stock until all cumulative dividends on the preferred stock at the above 
rate, up to the date of the declaration of such common-stock dividend, shall have 
been paid or set apart. 

In the event of an^ liquidation or dissolution or winding up of the corporation, 
whether voluntary, or involuntary, the preferred stock shall entitle the holders thereof 
to be paid in full the par amount of their shares, with all unpaid accumulated dividends 
thereon to the date of such payment, before any amount shall be paid to the holders 
of the common stock. 

The preferred stock shall be subjoct to redemption as a whole at $100 per share, and 
accumulated dividends thereon, on the Ist day of January, 1921, or on the Ist day of 
January in any year thereafter, in such manner as the board of directors shall deter- 
mine: Provided, That whenever the accumulated surplus of the corporation amounts 
to 100 per cent of the total issued and outstanding preferred and common stock of the 
corporation, the board of directors shall redeem all the issued and outstanding pre- 
ferred stock. After the full redemption of the preferred stock the net earnings of the 
corporation, over and above such amounts as may be necessary for the purpose of 
working capital, shall be used and devoted to the development and advancement of 
chemistry and allied sciences, in the useful arts and manufactures in the United 
States, in such manner as the board of directors may% determine. 

The holders of the common stock shall have the sole right to vote at all meetings of 
the stockholders, and the holders of the preferred stock shall have no voting power, 
except for the purpose of the amendment of the charter. None of the owners or 
holders of the preferred or common stock of this corporation shall sell, assign, or transfer 
any such stock except with the approval of the board of directors. 

From time to time the common and preferred stock may be increased according 
to law. 

The amoimt of the capital stock with which the corporation will commence business 
is $1,500. 

5. The names and places of residence of each of the original subscribers to the 
capital stock and the number of shares subscribed for by each are as follows: 

M. M. Clancy, Wilmington, Del 13 

P. B . Drew, Wilmington, Del 1 

H. E. Knox, Wilmington, Del 1 

6. The corporation is to have perpetual existence. 

7. The private property of the stockholders shall not be subject to the payment of 
corporate debts to any extent whatever. 

8. The number of directors of the corporation shall be fixed from time to time by 
the by-laws, and the number may be increased or decreased as therein provided. 

In case of any increase in the number of directors, the additional directors shall 
be elected as provided by the by-laws, or by the stockholders, at an annual or special 
meeting. 

In case of any vacancy in the board of directors for any cause, the stockholders 
may elect a successor to hold oflice for the unexpired term of the director whose place 
is vacant and until the election of his successor. 
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The board of directors shall, from time to time, fix and determine the unifona 
license fee or royalty that shall be paid by the persons, firms, or corporations men- 
tioned in paragraph (h) of article 3 of this certificfate, and the license fee or royalty 
so fixed shall be bindmg and conclusive on the corporation and on all of its licenseeer. 

In furtherance, but not in limitation of the powers conferred by law, the board of 
directors are expressly authorized: 

(a) To hold their meetings outside of the State of Delaware at such places as from 
time to time may be designated by the by-laws or by resolution of the board. The 
by-laws may prescribe the number of directors necessary to constitute a quorum of 
the board of directors, which number may be less than a majority of the whole board 
of directors. 

(6) To appoint the regular oflScers of the corporation and such other officers as they 
may deem necessary for the proper conduct of the business of the corporation. 

(c) To remove at any time any officer elected or appointed by the board of directors, 
but only by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board of directors. 

{d) To remove any other officer or employee of the corporation, or to confer such 
power on any committee or superior officer of the corporation, unless such removal 
18 otherwise regulated by the by-laws. 

(e) To issue the stock of every class in such amounts and proportions as they may 
determine, up to the total amount of the authorized capital stock, or any increase 
thereof, subject, however, to the provisions of this certificate. 

9. The charter may be amended form time "to time by a vote of three-fourths in 
number and amount of the preferred and common stockholders at any annual or 
Bpecial meeting of the stockholders. 

10. The board of directors shall have no power to make, alter, or amend by-laws. 
We, the undersigned, being each of the original subscribers to the capital stock, 

hereinbefore named, for the purpose of forming a corporation to do business both 
within and without the State of Delaware, under and pursuant to the provisions of 
the Legislature of the State of Delaware entitled "An act providing a general corpo- 
ration law* ' (approved Mar. 10, 1899), and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto, do make and file this certificate and declare tne facts herein stated 
as true, and we have accordingly hereunder set our respecjiive hands and seals this 
19th day of February, A. D. 1919. 

M. M. Clancy, [seal. 

P. B. Drew. seal. 

H. E. Knox. [seal. 
State of Delaware, 

County of New Castle, ss: 

Be it remembered that on this 19th day of February, A. D. 1919, personally 
appeared before me, the subscriber, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, M. M. Clancy, P. B. Drew, and H. E. Knox, all the parties to the foregoing 
certificate of incorporation, known to be personally to be such, and I having first 
made known to them and to each of them the contents of said certificate, they did 
each severally acknowledge that they signed, sealed, and delivered the same as their 
several voluntary act and deed, and that the facts therein stated were truly set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 

Lawrence J. Brodman, Notary Public. 

Senator La Follette. How much was paid to the Alien Property 
Custodian for those patents ? 

Mr. Choate. $250,000 for the original mass of patents contained 
in the first assignment; the remainder of the $271,850, for the sub- 
sequent assignments of patents afterwards discovered. 

Senator Smoot. That is, they paid less than the actual cost of 
securing the patents? 

Mr. Choate. That is a matter of computation which I assume 
you do not care to have me discuss. 

Senator Smoot. It is less than $50; and you know that you can not 
get foreign patents through for $50. 

Mr. Choate. I should say that average would be a very high price 
for the great majority of the patents. 

Senator Smoot. TTiere may be one patent that would cost more 
than that ? 
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Mr. Choate. Quite likely. 

Senator McLean. Is this Mr. Garvan related to the Garvan that 
was subsequently Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. Choate. It is the same Mr. Garvan. I shall ask leave of the 
committee hereafter to .state the circumstances under which he 
became president of the Chemical Foundation. 

Senator La Follette. How long after this transaction — ^I refer, 
now, to thB purchase of these patents from the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in whose office he was then established and a part of your 
organization — ^how long after that did he become Alien Property 
Custodian ? 

Mr. Choate. March 4, 1919, when Mr. Palmer was appointed 
Attorney General. 

Senator La Follette. How long was that, if you please T Do you 
have the other date in your mind ? 

Mr. Choate. Approximately seven weeks. 

Senator Smoot. If I asked you, as my attorney, and you were not 
the attorney of the Chemical Foundation, whether I would be safe 
in buying all of the patents held by the foundation for $250,000 
to-day, what would you tell me ? 

Mr. Choate. I should tell you, in the first place, that the Chemical 
Foundation was incapable of selling the patents under its charter. 

Senator Smoot. As an attorney of the Chemical Foundation, do 
you think that $250,000 was all that those patents were worth ? 

Mr. Choate. I think it was not all they would have been worth to 
a private purchase!*, unlimited in the use of them. A private pur- 
chaser unlimited in the use of these patents could have made very 
large sums by holding up the industry with them. Their nuisance 
value was very large. 

Senator Smoot. There are patents there, outside of the nuisance 
value, that are worth a great deal more than $250,000. 

Mr. Choate. To a private purchaser, undoubtedly, outside of the 
nuisance value; but you forget that the Chemical Foundation, both 
by the terms of its charter and by the terms of the foundation, is 
absolutely limited in the use of these patents, so that it can not 
profit beyond the necessary sum to pay a 6 per cent dividend on its 
very small stock; so that all the rest of the money that is received 
has got to be used for the advancement of science; and, furthermore, 
it is so limited that it can not use the patents in the way in which 
an individual would, by the issue of exclusive licenses. It can only 
issue nonexclusive licenses, which must be issued on equal and 
reasonable terms to all American citizens, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions. 

Senator Moses. These licensees have profited, have they not? 

Mr. Choate. I hope they have. 

Senator Moses. Are they all members of the American Dyes 
Institute ? 

Mr. Choate. I think not. 

Senator Moses. Are they members of the General Research 
Council? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know what that is. 

Senator Moses. Or the National Research Council, or whatever 
it is? 
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Mr. Choate. I have not any idea. I may state positively that a 
large majority are not members of the Dyes Institute. 

Senator Moses. Does every member of the Dyes Institute hold a 
license ? 

Mr. Choate. By no means. I may also state that no application 
for a license from an American citizen has been refused. 

Senator Moses. Was there ever any intimation that a license 
would be refused ? 

Mr. Choate. At the outset the policy of the foundation was not 
fully determined. It was realized that it would be very unfortunate 
for the industry if a large number of licenses should be simultaneously 
issued covering the production of some product not previously made 
in this country, in as much as the issue of such a large number of 
licenses would discourage any of the licensees from actually putting 
money into the business and going to work; but it was very soon 
determined by a vote of the stockholders' advisory committee, 
consisting of all the stockholders, that the policy was unwise and 
improper and that there must be no limit to the number of licenses 
under any patent. 

Senator Moses. What other activities has the foundation pursued, 
Mr, Choate, aside from the issuance of licenses to people who desired 
them? 

Mr. Choate. General educational activities in the way of sending 
out to very carefully prepared lists intended to reach the education^ 
side of the public literature of various kinds intended to educate the 
public in regard to the importance of chemistry in daily life and of 
chemistry in industry. It has also undertaken various other enter- 

E rises which have not got far yet, among which, I may state as per- 
aps the most important, is that of giving assistance to the committee 
of the American Chemical Society, consisting of eight of the first 
scientists of the country, which committee has been conducting a 
survey to ascertain what the laboratory and research institute 
facilities of the country were for the purpose of fostering and increa,^- 
ing the development of chemistry in medicine. 

The foundation has undertaken to pay the expenses of that com- 
mittee, and that committee has now prepared and is about to issue 
a most interesting report, which I wish I could lay before you gentle- 
men. I consider it likely to lead to the greatest advances in medical 
science that have ever taken place in this country. 

Senator Moses. Are you familiar with the book entitled "Creative 
Chemistry?" 

Mr. Choate. I am. 

Senator Moses. Who was that written by? 

Mr, Choate. By Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. 

Senator Moses. And who published it ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know; but I think the Century Co. did. 

Senator Moses. Do you know the retail price of it ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know that. 

Senator Moses. Was that a part of the literature the foundation 
distributed ? 

Mr. Choate. It was. 

Senator Moses. It was sent to a selected list, was it? 
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Mr. Choate. It was sent broadcast. I have a complete list here, 
if you would like it. I would like to read the names of the persons 
to whom this was sent. 

Senator Moses. Are they numerous? 

Mr. Choate. They are classified here under 13 heads. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. You mean to just read the classification? 

Mr. Choate. That is all. [Reading:] 

To members of women's clubs, 5,063; to newspapers, 2,410; to colleges, 5,441; to 
agricultural agents, 1,274; to members of the American Legion, 500; to consumers 
(textile form), 16,964; to consumers (club form), 1,993. 

Senator La Follette. What does that word ''form" mean? 

Mr. Choate. This referred to the form letters which were sent 
with the book, and which I would like to explain in a moment. 
[Reading continued:] 

To authors, 1,566; to scoutmasters of Boy Scouts, 16,796; to prominent men, 5,853. 

That is all. 

Senator Moses. Showing a total of how many ? 

Mr. Choate. The total there would seem to be 57,860. 

Senator Smoot, Have you a copy of each form, of letter ? 

Mr. Choate. I have. 

Senator Smoot. Will you put it in the record ? 

Mr. Choate. I will; gladly. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Multityped form letters for drcularization mailed between Nov. 9, 1920, and May 2S, 1921, 

To members of women's clubs 5, 063 

To newspapers 2, 410 

To colleges 5, 441 

To agricultural agents 1, 274 

To members of the American Legion 500 

To consumers (textile form) 16, 964 

To consumers (club form) 1, 993 

To authors 1,566 

To scoutmasters of Boy Scouts '. 16, 796 

To prominent men 5, 853 

Form A — ^Acknowledgment of replies 2, 000 

Form E — Acknowledgment of replies 2, 000 

Form F — ^Acknowledgment of replies 2, 000 

Total 63,860 

Letter to Members of Women's Clubs. 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City, December 18, 1920. 

I am sending to you, under separate cover, a book that I believe has a vital bearing 
\ipon the future welfare of this coimtry and the men, women, and children composing 
its people. This is Dr. Edwin E . Slosson's * ' Creative Chemistry. ' ' Dr. Slosson is the 
literary editor of the Independent, a trained chemist and publicist, who wrote the 
articles composing this book for the Independent without suggestion from any source 
save his realization of the intense importance of this subject. As president of the 
Chemical Foundation I am asking you to read this book, and after reading it to write 
to me of the impressions it makes upon you and of any suggestions it may prompt 
you to make toward furthering the laying of its message before the American people. 
If after reading this book you call it to the attention of other intellectual leaders in 
your localityTl shall appreciate it highly, since our resources are limited in supplying 
copies of it throughout the coimtry. 

The Chemical Foundation is a quasi-public corporation, formed by the Govern- 
ment to take over the seized German patents in chemistry in order that chemical 
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Letter to College Professors, Deans, Faculties, Etc. 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City, December 18, 1920, 

I am sending to you, under separate cover, a copy of "Creative Chemistry," by 
Edwin E. Slosson, M. D., Ph. D., as well as a pamphlet concerning The Chemical 
Foundation. Whether or not the field in which you are engaged as a leader and 
teacher directly touches that treated by Dr. Slosson, I most earnestly hope that you 
will read his fascinating story for its bearing on that most vital of our pressing national 
problems, the creation and preservation of America's chemical independence. When 
you have read this book — as I know you will — I trust tiiat you may give me the benefit 
of such ideas on this subject as may occur to you. 

In fulfilling its function of aiding in the advancement and development of 
chemical and allied science in the United States, the Chemical Foundation is striving- 
to show all classes of the American people their dependence upon our chemical 
progress and to interest them in the spread of chemical education. We are entering 
upon the age of chemistry; and if your nation is to take its place among the leaders 
in chemical research and resource, we must look to such institutions as yours for the 
trained men and women to carry on in the fight against Germany supremacy that was 
begun by our chemists during the war. 

As one of those whose personality and teachings are shaping the nunds of the coniing 
generation of educated men and women, I am appealing to you for your most patriotic 
and intelligent cooperation with us in presenting to American people through their 
thinkers, the cause of chemical scientific advancement and accomplishment as it 
concerns their safety, welfare and prosperity. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President. 

Letter to Agricultural Agents. 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City, December 18, 1920. 

I am sending you, imder separate cover, Dr. Edwin Slosson's "Creative Chemistry,'' 
a book that I believe must prove of especial interest and value to every expert who is 
dealing with this country's agricultural problems. When you have read this book — 
as I know you will — I shall appreciate hearing from you your opinion of it and any 
su^estions that may occur to you as to how its message may be best conveyed to our 
agricultural population. 

In fulfilling its function of acquainting the American people with the facts con- 
cerning the chemical lesson of tiie war and the vital importance of retaining our 
chemical independence for the future, the Chemical Foundation is particmarly 
anxious to convince the farmers of this country of their strong, natural interest in 
this object. Unless we succeed in maintaining, advancing, and developing chemical 
education and scientific research throughout our land, you will realize tiiat ttie 
important chemical element in agriculture, as well as in all industry and in the whole 
field of medicine, must be again controlled by a foreign power. The refertiUzation 
of our land seems to be too vital a matter to allow to slip into the grasp of alien chemical 
interests that have already succeeded several times in the past in destroying America's 
chemical science and industry. 

Once the whole American people are educated to the true situation in this matter, 
as you yourself faiow it now, we feel no fear for the cause of chemistry. Until this 
information is generally spread throughout the country, however, I think you will 
agree with me that it is our duty, and your duty, as a matter of patriotic interest, to 
do what we can to carry this message to those who have never heard it. We shall 
deeply appreciate any cooperation that you may be able to offer us in our educational 
efforts. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President. 

Letter to Members op the American Legion (Doughboy Letter). 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City, December 18, 1920, 

Bear Sir: At your request, I am having shipped to you by express a copy of Dr. 
Slosson's book "Creative Chemistry," as well as a pamphlet explaining the work of 
the Chemical Foundation. When you have read these, I hope you will pass them 
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aiotiiid to the men of your post, Ux our supply is limited and we want the message of 
this book to reach every man who faced gaus, bombs, or mines during the war. I shall 
be v^y glad to hear from you what yon think of the stcsy told in this book, what your 
comrades think, or any action that they may take after studying the situation set 
forth BO clearly by Sloeson. 

The Chemical Foundation was formed by the Government to take over patents 
seized from alien enemies who had taken them out in this country to prevent our 
chemists from ever attempting to compete with the monopoly that G^nnany held in 
aU drugs, dyes, and chemicals before the war. Or job is to offer these to every Ameri- 
can chemist who can use them and to do all that we can to help maintain and develop 
the chemical independence that Americans have at last been able to be^ to build 
up in this coimtry. If the Senate will pass the Lon^orth bill providing for a few 
years against foreign dumping of the dyes, drugs, and daemicals that our chemists here 
nave b^^n to make as well as the Germans, we believe that a start can be made at 
placing our chemical science and industry on a footing where it can not again be 
crushed by an^ foreign monopoly. I do not have to tell you what this must mean in 
our future nati6nal defense, when you realize tiiat every dye and chemical plant can 
be turned, overnight, into a wholesale production plant of the most deadly gases and 
ei^losives. 

From Siosson's book you will also ^et an insight into what progress in chemistry 
means to our future industrial prosperity in every line as well as to our home welfare, 
since chemical research is always laboring to lower the cost of living by effecting 
cheaper and better food, fuel, and clothing. Best of all, we now know that chemical 
collaboration in connection with the joint research of biologists, pharmacologists, and 
other medical scientists bids fair to work out the sure destruction of the most deadly 
diseases and to save and strengthen human life. 

We are confining ourselves to simply laying before all the Americans whom we can 
reach the facts in this serious situation and to helping to spread as widely as possible 
throughout this country general chemical education. Once the whole American 
people come to understand the vital bearing of chemistry upon their Uves, we have no 
further fear for the future chemical independence of our Nation. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President, 



Letter to Consumers (Textile Form). 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City, April 4, 1921. 

At our request the United States Tariff Commission is sending to you a copy of its 
report showing the progress of the American coal-tar industry up to June 30, 1920. 
We are also sending you a copy of Dr. Edwin E. Slosson's '* Creative Chemistry" — ^a 
book of which Dr. Frank Crane in one of his editorials recently said: 

"The book is tremendous. It is an epoch. 

"It is knowledge made beautiful; facts transformed to fairies. 

"The reason is easy to see. Slosson has imagination. Hence he does not stupidly 
write what he knows his reader can not grasp, as do most authors of scientific books. 

"It is a book to own, to mark, to read aloud to the family." 

Dr. Slosson is the literary editor of the Independent, and these articles were written 
by him without suggestion from any source save his realization of the intense impor- 
tance of the subject. It was only after 10,000 copies had been sold at $2 .50 each that we 
realized its great educational possibilities, and with the public spirited waiver of 
royalties or profits by Dr. Slosson and the Century Co. we are able to distribute a 
limited number. 

We are asking you to read this book in order that you may realize the importance 
of the part you have played and will continue to play in the progress of your country 
during the "Age of chemistry " which is upon us. 

After reading it we will be grateful if you will write us your impressions, suggestions, 
or criticisms. If you happen to have received another copy of this book, may I ask 
that you pass this along to such of your friends and business associates as may be in- 
terested, keeping your copy for the boys and girls in your home circle, who will be 
greatly interested in it. 

The Chemical Foundation is a quasi-public corporation, formed at the suggestion 
of the Government to purchase the seized German chemical patents and to ucense 
them without favor and on equal terms to all American citizens, in order that the 
history of the suppression and destruction of our organic chemistry development at the 
hands of the German chemical trust may be terminated. It is also now by necessity 
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its purpose to see that such development be not prevented or limited by the subsi- 
dized and protected English or Japanese chemical interests. 

It is a corporation run without profit; any returns above fixed charges must be 
devoted, according to its charter, to ''the advancement and development of chemical 
and allied science suid industry in the United States." 

I am accompanying the book, therefore, with a pamphlet which explains the 
Chemical Foundation, the necessity of its formation, the history of our past failure in 
organic chemistry, and the reasons therefor. 

UPON THIS DEVELOPMENT DEPENDS THE EXISTENCE OP YOUR BUSINESS. 

The purpose of the German chemical interests for 20 years has been: 

1. To destroy organic chendcal development in every foreign country. 

2. To combine every chemical interest in Germany under one head at the moment 
her world control was complete. 

3 . To then use that unified world control to aid i n turn each dye dependent industry 
in Germany at the expense of each similar industry in every other country, including 
the United States. 

At the time of the World War her first two aims had been practically accomplished. 
She made 90 per cent of the dyes of the world and all her chemical industries had been 
combined into the "Big Six," which companies have in turn been combined into one, 
the Interessen Gemeinschaft. 

Only the war saved you from the domination of the "I. G." and its Government- 
directed power of discrimination in favor of its exporting industries. 

These startling statements are based upon German documents which were placed 
before Congress in my testimony before tne Senate committee, a copy of which I am 
sending to you. 

UPON THIS DEVELOPMENT DEPENDS THE SAFETY OP THIS COUNTRY. 

The great controversy of the day is between armament and disarmament. Both 
sides, however, seem to be unconscious of the main lesson of the war. An armament 
which does not rely upon a superior chemical development is folly; disarmament 
without keeping pace with the nations of the world in chemical development is suicide. 
Even with chemical warfare in its infancy, a $25,000,000 battleship can become in 
half an hour a floating morgue through the enveloping gases let loose ttom an aeroplane 
released in the night by a distant submarine. A brigade or a city can be annihilated 
in an hour. There is no protection in any future war, except an equal or superior' 
chemical development. Perhaps it may be that in the terrible possibilities of the 
development of chemical warfare lies our chief hope for freedom from war in the future. 
Ten million dollars a year spent in chemical research means more sensible security than 
a thousand millions spent on armies and navies without it. 

The United States alone seems to have failed to realize the necessity for chemical 
development. England has subsidized and consolidated her chemical resources, and 
has now passed, despite her free- trade history, a protective licensing bill, insuring for 
10 years freedom in development of all English chemical progress. France and Japan 
have done likewise, and me Japanese Government has recently voted millions for 
chemical research. The English bill was passed with the consent and approval of the 
textile industry in England, which accepted the advice of Dr. Levenstein, the British 
authority on textile dyes, who said: 

" Had the war come but a little later, the ring would have been closed and our 
textile industry would have appreciated an acute difference in the conditions imder 
which they would have received their supplies. To-day this trust, familiarly known 
as the * I. G.,' is the most powerful weapon possessed by the Germans, for, in peace 
aa in war, it was and is a tool of the German Government. It is inconceivable that 
we should voluntarily permit the 'I. G.' to dictate to essential industries the terms 
on which they should obtain their dyes; that we should leave to the ' I. G.' the power 
to withhold supplies of useful or even essential commodities or to charge consumers a 
higher price than they charge their own textile trades. That, however, would have 
been the situation to-day but for the extraordinary efforts made diuing the war 
under the greatest possible difficulties to create a strong dye industry here. If these 
efforts are not successful, the textile industries are not safe. The world monopoly 
poeaessed by Germany in dyestuffs was imperceptibly becoming a desperate menace 
to the hreedom of our textile trade. It is of the first importance that this should be 
universally recognized. It is the main reason, apart from powerful sentimental con- 
siderations, whioi has made the dye consumer so enthusiastic a supporter of the dye 
industry since the war. ' ' 
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This acceptance by England, with the determination that she too should have au 
"I. G.," doubles the necessity of American independence. It is also interesting to 
note that England's willingness to diminish her naval program is contemporaneous 
with the closmg of Mesopotamia to the outside world and the intense experimenta- 
tion there of the possibilities of a combination through inventions in chemistry and 
development of the aeroplane. It is daily becoming more manifest that the chemical 
factories of a country are, in the words of Lord Moulton of England, its potential 
arsenals. Even during the late years of the last war 90 per cent of German explosives 
and 100 per cent of her gases were manufactured in her chemical factories which 
were able to turn from peace industry to war activity in a night. 

But there is a greater urge still for chemical development. 

UPON IT RESTS THE FUTUSB OF MEDICINE. 

Medicine is really the application of all the sciences to the welfare of the body. 
Chemistry is the science of the transformation of matter, and the domain of the trans- 
formation of matter includes even life itself as its loftiest phase. From our birth to 
our return to dust, the laws of chemistry are the controlling laws of life, health, dis- 
ease, and death, and the ever clearer recongnition of this relation is the strongest 
force that is raising medicine from the uncertain realm of an art to the safer sphere 
of an exact science. 

One medical chemist in one chemical factory discovered the cure for syphilis, the 
deadliest enemy of mankind. The same medical chemist in the same chemical 
factory discovered the cure for the sleeping sickness of Africa and made a continent 
habitable. We are assured that somewhere within that realm lies the hope of the cure 
for consumption, cancer, and many of the seizures which rob us of our little ones. 
Intensive work is now being done on these problems in colleges and foundations. 

Our progress through the "age of chemistry" can not be assured, however, without 
the understanding and help of all. We must build up our high-school chemistry 
courses, our college staffs and laboratories, and we must maintain and encourage our 
post-graduate schools — the chemical industries. 

Drs. Albert and Bemstorff reported to their Government that America could never 
establish the chemical industry in this country — that we lacked the moral power for 
the creation of such an industry; that here each party pursued its own selfish interests, 
but nobody kept the whole in mind; that this problem could only be solved through 
regard for all points of view, and that the conflicting selfishness of this country rendered 
that solution impossible. 

It is up to you and it is up to me. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President, 



Letter to Consumers (Club Form). 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City. 

At our request, the United States Tariff Commission is sending to you a copy of \\» 
report showing the progress of the American coal-tar industry up to June 30, 1920. 
We are also sending you a copy of Dr. Edwin E. Slosson's "Creative Chemistry," a 
book of which Dr. Frank Crane, in one of his editorials, recently said: 

"The book is tremendous. It is an epoch. It is knowledge made beautiful, facts 
transformed to fairies. 

" The reason is easy to see. Slosson has imagination. Hence he does not stupidly 
write what he knows his reader can not grasp, as do most authors of scientific books. 

" It is a book to own, to mark, to read aloud to the family." 

Dr. Slosson is the literary editor of the Independent, and these articles were written 
by him without suggestion from any source save his realization of the intense impor- 
tance of the subject. It was only after 10,000 copies had been sold, at $2.50 each, 
that we realized its great educational possibilities, and with the public-spirited waiver 
of royalties or profite by Dr. Slosson and the Century Co., we are able' to distribute a 
limited number. 

We are asking you to read this book in order that your members may realize the 
importance of the part they have played and will continue to play in the progress of 
your country during the "Age of cnenu-stry" which is upon us. 

After reading it we will be grateful if you will write us your impressions, sugges- 
tions, or criticisms. We particularly ask that you interest some one in your club to 
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either read this letter to the club or to read the book and letter and make them a 
subject for a talk to the club. 

The Chemical Foundation is a quasi-public corporation formed at the suggestion 
of the Government to purchase the seized German chemical patents and to license 
them without favor and on equal terms to all American citizens in order that the 
history of the suppression and destruction of our organic chemistry development at 
the hands of the German chemical trust may be terminated. It is also now by neces- 
sity its purpose to see that such development be not prevented or limited by the 
subEddized and protected English or Japanese chemical interests. 

It is a corporation run without profit; any returns above fixed charges must be 
devoted, according to its charter, to "the advancement and development of chemical 
and allied science and industry in the United States." 

I am accompanying the book, therefore, with a pamphlet which explains the Chem- 
ical Foundation, the necessity of its formation, the history of our past failure in 
organic chemistry, and the reasons therefor. 

UPON THIS DEVELOPMENT DEPENDS THE FBOOBESS OF AKERIGAN BUSINESS. 

The purpose of the German chemical interests for 20 years has been: 
l«To destroy organic chemical development in every foreign country. 

2. To combine every chemical interest m Germany under one head at the moment 
her world control was complete. 

3. To tiien use that unified world control to aid in turn each dye-dependent indus- 
try in German}i[ at the expense of each similar industry in every other country, in- 
cluding the United States. 

At the time of the world war her first two aims had been practically accomplished. 
She made 90 per cent of the dyes of the world and all her chemical industries had been 
combined into the big six, which companies have in turn been combined into one, the 
Interessen Gemeinscnaft. 

Only the war saved your members from the domination of the "I. G." and its Govern- 
ment-directed power of discrimination in favor of its exporting industries. 

These startling statements are based upon German documents which were placed 
before Congress m my testimony before the Senate Committee, a copy of which I am 
sending to you. 

UPON THIS DEVELOPMENT DEPENDS THE SAFETY OF THE COUNTBY. 

The great controversy of the day is between armament and disarmament. Both 
sides, however, seem to be unconscious of the main lesson of the war. An armament 
which does not rely upon a superior chemical development is folly; disarmament 
without keeping pace with the nations of the world in chemical development is 
suicide. Even with chemical warfare in its infancy, a $25,000,000 battleship can be- 
come in half an hour a floating moi^ue through the enveloping gases let loose from an 
airplane released in the night by a distant submarine. A brigade or a city can be 
annihilated in an hour. There is no protection in any future war, except an equal or 
superior chemical development. Perhaps it may be that in the terrible possibilities 
of the development of chemical warfare lies our cnief hope for freedom from war in the 
future. Ten million dollars a year spent in chemical research means more sensible 
security than a thousand millions spent on armies and navies without it. 

The United States alone seems to have failed to realize the necessity for chemical 
development. England has subsidized and consolidated her chemical resources, and 
has now passed, despite her free-trade history, a pro t«ctiva licensing bill insuring for 
10 years freedom in development of all English chemical progress. France and Japan 
have done likewise, and the Japanese Government has recently voted millions for 
chemical research. The English bill was passed with the consent and approval of 
the textile industry in England, which accepted the advice of Dr. Levenstein, the 
British authority on textile dyes, who said : 

"Had the war come but a little later, the ring would have been closed and our 
textile industry would have appreciated an acute difference in the conditions under 
which they would have received their supplies. To-day this trust, familiarly known 
as the * I. G., ' is the most powerful weapon possessed by the Germans, for, in peace as 
in war, it was and is a tool of the German Government. It is inconceivable that we 
should voluntarily permit the 'I. G.' to dictate to essential industries the terms on 
which they should obtain their dyes, that we should leave to the * I. G. ' the power to 
withhold supplies of useful or even essential commodities or to charge consumers a 
higher price than they charge their own textile trades. That, however, would have 
been the situation to-day, but for the extraordinary efforts made dining the war under 
the greatest x)ossible difficulties to create a strong dye industry here. If these efforts 
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are not successful, the textile industries are not safe. The world monopoly possessed 
by Germany in dyestuffs was imperceptibly becoming a desperate menace to the 
freedom of our textile trade. It is of the first importance that this should be uni- 
versally recognized. It is the main reason, apart from powerful sentimental con- 
siderations, which has made^the dye consumer so enthusiastic a supporter of the dye 
industry since the war." 

This acceptance by England, with the determination that she too should have 
an "I. G.", doubles the necessity of American independence. It is also interesting 
to note that England's willingness to diminish her naval program is contemporaneous 
with the closing of Mesopotamia to the outside world and the intense experimenta- 
tion there of the possibilities of a combination through inventions in chemistry and 
developments of the aeroplane. It is daily becoming more manifest that the chemical 
factories of a country are, in the words of Lord Moulton of England, its potential 
arsenals. Even during the late years of the last war 90 per cent of German explosives 
and 100 per cent of her gases were manufactured in ner chemical factories which 
were able to turn from peace industry to war activity in a night. 

But there is a greater urge still for chemical development. 

UPON IT RESTS THE FUTURE OP MEDICINE. 

Medicine is really the application of all the sciences to the welfare of the body. 
Chemistry is the science of the transformation of matter, and the domain of the 
transformation of matter includes even life itself as its loftiest phase. From our 
birth to our return to dust, the laws of chemistry are the controlling laws of life, 
health, disease and death, and the ever clearer recognition of this relation is the 
strongest force that is raising medicine from the uncertain realm of an art to the safer 
sphere of an exact science. 

One medical chemist in one chemical factory discovered the cure for syphilis, the 
deadliest enemy of mankind. The same medical chemist in the same chemical fac- 
tory discovered the cure for the sleeping sickness of Africa and made a continent 
habitable. We are assured that somewhere within that realm lies the hope of the 
cure for consumption, cancer, and many* of the seizures which rob us of our little 
ones. Intensive work is now being done on these problems in colleges and founda- 
tions. 

Our progress through the ''age of chemistry '* can not be assured, however, without 
the understanding and help of all. We must build up our, high-school chemistry 
courses, our college staffs and laboratories, and we must maintain and encourage our 
postgraduate schools — the chemical industries. 

Drs. Albert and Bemstorff reported to their Government that America could never 
establish the chemical industry in this country; that we lacked the moral power for 
the creation of such an industry; that here each party pursued its own selfish inter- 
ests, but nobody kept the whole in mind; that this problem could only be solved 
through regard for all points of view, and that the conflicting selfishness of this coun- 
try rendered that solution impossible. 

It is up to you and it is up to me. 

Again I ask that this subject have the study and consideration of your club. If 
you are interested, I should like to write you later on concerning the subject of chem- 
ical education in your schools. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President. 



Letter to Authors. 

The Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 

New York City, April 19, 1921. 

1 am sending to you, under separate cover, a copy of Creative Chemistry, a book 
by Edwin E. Slosson, who not only is a chemist of distinction but holds down an 
editorial desk at the Independent and a chair at the Columbia School of Journalism. 
Slosson' s story serves most entertainingly to lay a basis of intelligent understandiog 
of the vital need of America's chemical independence and should, I believe, be read 
bjr every leader of political thought throughout our country. When you have read 
this book — and as I know you will— I rfiall appreciate hearing from you any ideas 
which it may suggest to you. 

To fulfill its function of aiding in the advancement and development of chemistry 
and allied sciences in the United States, The Chemical Foundation is seeking to 
infonn fhe people of this country of the dependence of all of them upon preserving 
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their chemical freedom, wrested from Germany during the war, and to interest them 
in wider educational e^orts that alone can furnish our country with trained chemists 
to hold and push forward this essential science. 

Afl we realize that chemical research aims constantly to improve and cheapen every 
process in every business — ^just as it is striving now to solve the problems of paper and 
ink— this science seems too essential to our prosperity to be gasped again by a foreign 
monopoly. The same science that forever nghts the high cost of living in factory and 
farm, also guards the sanitation of our homes, as well as affects everything we eat and 
wear. Of course, you know that every laboratory and dye works can be turned, 
overnight, into a powerful production plant for war gases and explosives. 

By far the most inspiring object that American chemists can attain, to my mind, is 
the actual saving, prolonging, and strengthening of human life, which has just been 
opened as a possibility through the lending of the chemist's art to the joint research of 
biologists, pharmacologists, and bacteriologists. If America should maintain her 
chemical independence for no other result than aiding in stamping out disease and 
deadly epidemics in this field, I believe that our most determined efforts to tibis end 
woula be well worth while. 

I shall be most happy to furnish you with any further information on this subject 
through the contact that the Chemical Foundation has established with the scienfific 
forces in this field and I earnestly hope that you may cooperate with us in the future 
in impressing the American people with the vital importance of the extension of chem- 
ical education throughout this Nation. When our whole population learns the truth 
concerning the American chemical situation, our sole object has been attained. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President. 



Letter to Scoutmasters of Boy Scouts. 

With the approval of the executive board of the Boy Scouts of America, I am 
sending to you, under separate cover, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson's book, "Creative Chem- 
istry," together with the latest publication of the United States Bureau of Education, 
"Treasure Hunting of To-day," and a pamphlet outlining the purpose of the Chemical 
Foundation. As a man upon whom rests much of the responsibility for the future 
careers of a company of American boys, I know that you will want to get in touch 
with a subject that concerns the science that must largely shape the world in which 
the younger generation will live. We are entering the "Age of Chemistry," and you 
are one of the men who can fit the future men of America, whose safety, welfare and 
prosperity will depend upon their Nation's chemical achievement, to play their part 
in it. I believe tnat this literature will open your eyes — as it has mine — to the tre- 
mendous importance of our national chemical development and independence in 
the years just ahead. 

As a career for any ambitious American boy, chemistry, in the opinion of oiu* leading 
scientific and business men, furnishes the most promising prospect. As it points the 
way to medical accomplishment in saving, strengthening, and prolonging human life, 
it auords inspiration to everyone. As it promises to better every process of every 
business, it becomes an object of prime importance to all the workers in the world of 
to-morrow. 

The master chemist, Perkin, began his chemical career at the age of 15 and a few 
years later completed his first successful research. To the discoveries of this boy, 
who devoted his life to the laboratory test tubes, the civilized world to-day owes 
much of the modem benefits of liffe. On his discovery of "mauve" at 18 is based 
all coal-tar chemistry of dyes, medicines, and explosives. Our people need thousands 
of such scientific pioneers as Perkin to create a new and a better world. Unless the 
hoys of America throw themselves into the international chemical competition that 
has already begun, we can not hope to share as a Nation in the advantages that the 
chemists of the future will wrest from nature for their compatriots. 

Realizing the sturdy service that your army of boys rendered behind the lines 
for the national defense during the World War, I believe that you must be most keenly 
interested in the vital part which chemical science and industry admittedly play 
in our national defense for the future. When we realize that every chemical, drug, 
and dye plant can be turned overnight into a wholesale production source for the 
deadliest gases and explosives, and that the chemical scientists, whose research is 
hased upon a flourishing chemical industry, will control the superchemical warfare 
of the future, we be^ to understand why the chemical development and advance- 
jaent of this country m the future must spell our success or failure to withstand warfare 
from without our boundaries. 
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A well-developed chemical industry is our surest guaranty of future peace. Ger- 
many is to-day beginning the most powerful drive of all her world-monopoUzing trade 
career to recapture America's chemical science and industry that she held before the 
war as a hostage for our final conquest. Other foreign jpowers have taken steps to 
build up, protected from German conquest, their own chemical interests. America 
must awake to this pending peril before it is too late. No more vital message than this 
for your young minutemen to spread to the people of their locality could be con- 
ceived. 

Beyond the bodily safety of £he boys of our country, who so recently faced the 
hellish gases of the German dye plants, scientists tell us that there lies in chemical 
research a bright prospect for discovering new means to check such plagues as tuber- 
culosis, in collaboration with the kindred workers in the fields of bacteriology, 
biology, pathology, and pharmacology. With the inspiring prospect of defeating 
disease as a goal for their progressive research, the American chemists of the coming 
generation have every incentive to bend to their test tubes and call for the support 
of the whole country. 

When you have read Dr. Slosson's book and the other matter which I am sending 
to you — ^as I know you will — I trust that you will write to me such suggestions or 
impressions as occur to you. I feel sure that you will be glad to read these books to 
your boys and to make every effort in your community, through your schools, libraries, 
and other educational forces, to bring about a more thorough teaching of this very 
vital subject. 

The Chemical Foundation, by its charter, is devoted to the "advancement and 
development of chemical and allied sciences and industries in the Uhited States.'' 
Our function is simply to lay before you the facts in America's critical chemical 
situation to-day. When all Americans come to realize the necessity for general 
chemical education and enterprise, I believe we need have no fear for the outcome. 
It seems to me that there can be no higher service that you and your boys can render 
our country in its present chemical emergency than to spread the message which 
you will gather from the printed pages that I deem it a privilege to lay before you. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Fhancis p. Garvan, President. 



Letter to Millionaires. 

It is now well understood that the progress of Germany, from an agricultural nation 
in 1870 to the proud position of the second industrial country of the world in 1914, was 
attributable to her realization of the true relation of science and industry. 

Germany first learned this lesson from her chemists' development of the coal-tar 
industry. She first grasped the importance of Perkin's discovery in 1866; her appli- 
cation of that scientific aiscovery of an Englishman was the foundation of her chem- 
ical progress, and her chemical progress was the measure of her industrial progress. 

In order that you may have before you a readable story of the progress of chemistry 
and of its tremendous importance to-day in our industrial life, in our national defense, 
and in our hope of medical advancement, I am sending to you, under separate cover, 
a copy of ''Creative Chemistry," by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. Dr. Slosson wrote this 
remarkable book while he was an editor of the Independent, and it was long after 
its publication that its great power of telling the important story of chemistry was 
fully realized. 

I hope that you will enjoy the reading of this fascinating volume as I have, and that 
when you have grasped its message you will lend your iimuence to the efforts of the 
Chemical Foundation to spread this knowledge broadcast among the American people. 
We are entering the **Age of Chemistry," and our Nation's prosperity, safety, and 
well-being must depend upon the maintenance of our chemical independence and 
advancement in this basic development of science and industry. 

The Chemical Foundation is a quasi-public corporation, formed by the Government 
to take over the seized German patents m chemistry, in order that chemical education 
and development in this country may be unrestricted and that the history of the 
suppression and destruction of this development at the hands of the German Chemical 
Trust may come to an end. It is a corporation run without profit; any returns above 
fixed charges which may accrue to the corporation must be devoted, according to the 
charter, "to the advancement and development of chemical and allied science and 
industry in the United States." We bdieve that the first step in accomplishing this 
object IS the education of the American people to an understanding of this problem 
and of its vital importance to the nation. 
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The control of the Chemical Foundation is lodged in ite board of trusteee, composed 
of the following gentlemen: Otto T. Bannard (chairman, the New York Trust Co., 
New York); Hon. George L. Ingraham (late presidinKJustice, appellate division, first 
department, New York Supreme Court); Cleveland H. Dodge; fe. Howell Griswold, 
jr. (of Alexander Brown & Sons, Baltimore); Bradle^r W. Palmer (of Storey, Thorn- 
dike, Palmer & Dodge). Francis P. Garvan is president of this organization, and 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, is its vice president. All of these 
gentlemen serve without any compensation. 

Georee J. Corbett, former vice president of the Central Union Trust Co. of New 
York, has charge of the business management of this organization, as secretary and 
treasurer. 

In addition to Dr. Slosson's book and a pamphlet explaining the work of the Chem- 
ical Foundation, I am sending to you a pamphlet describing an exhibit, especially 
prepared by the Chemical Warfare Service and the National Besearch Coundl, as 
well as a pamphlet p^repared by the United States Bureau of Education. 

I shall appreciate it if you can give me the benefit of such ideas and suggestions as 
occur to you after you have read tne literature which I am sending to you. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Francis P. Garvan, President 

Senator Moses. That is a rather expensive book ? 

Mr. Choate. I think it is. It has restdted in a very serious deficit 
to the Chemical Foundation up to date. 

Senator Moses. And this list was very carefully selected ? 

Mr. Choate, It is carefully selected with tJie idea of spreading as 
far as possible, particularly among the young, the idea of the impor- 
tance of creative chemistrjr — ^by which I mean the chemistry wnich 
produces new things, both in industry and in science. 

Senator Moses. 1 think there were three copies arrived in my house, 
and I wondered iust how it happened. 

Mr. Choate. There have been duplications, but I think it would be 
very desirable if the Senator would read the book three times. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Moses. I have read it once, which is quite sufficient. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator La Foixette. Coming back to the oi^anization of the 
Chemical Foundation 



Mr. Choate (interposing) . Will the Senator let me state 

Senator La Follette (mterposing) . Sure. 

Mr. Choate (continuing). Before I begin, that the purpose of 
sending these letters with the books was to insure that the book 
would not be cast into the >vaste basket, as fe usually the fate of 
literature sent about without personal letters. I may also state that 
the result h&s been very gratifying, in that we have received some- 
thing like 15 per cent of acknowledgements indicating the actual 
readmg of the Dook by one or more recipients. 

Senator La Follette. Have you, by the way, a copy of the letter 
that was sent with this book to the American Legion * 

Mr. Choate. I asked him to put in each form. The whole lot 
will be put in — they are here. 

Senator La Follette. Will you let me see that letter? 

(Mr. Choate thereupon handed to Senator La Follette the book 
containing the letters, and designated the one asked for.) 

Mr. Choate. I am reminded that the American Legion copies were 
sent on the request of the American Legion. 

Senator Smoot. You mean that each branch of the American 
Lerion requested a copy? 

Mr. Choate. I am not able to state precisely. 

81527—22—0 E 13 
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Senator Moses. How many copies did he say were sent to the 
American Legion ? 

Senator Smoot. Five hundred. 

Mr. Choate. I am informed by Mr. Mead that 500 such requests 
were sent in/ separate requests, and that these were sent in response. 

Senator Smoot. There were 500 American Legion organizations. 

Mr. Choate. I think individuals. 

Senator Smoot. Oh, I thought they were membel^ of the legion. 

Mr. Choate. Five hundred copies were sent out to members of the 
American Legion, I am now informed, in answer to personal requests. 
I have no knowledge of it, because it was detailed work of the organ- 
ization, which would not come under my eye. 

Senator La Follette. This letter states that the Chemical Foun- 
dation was formed hj the Government to take over patents seized 
from alien owners. Is that in accordance with the facts ? 

Mr. Choate. I think that is inaccurate. I have not seen that 
particular letter before. I think you are quite right. 

Senator Smoot. I believe that is why they asked for that. 

The Chairman. Who drew this letter; do you know? 

Mr. Choate. I have not any idea. 

Senator Smoot. Who is Mr. Ramsay Hoguet ? 

Mr. Choate. Mr. Ramsay Hoguet was the patent attorney of the 
Chemical Foundation. 

Senator Smoot. Was he also connected with the Alien Property 
Custodian's office ? 

Mr. Choate. He did a lot of patent work for the Alien Property 
Custodian. He was not in any sense on the pay roll of the custodian, 
and he devoted a couple of years of his life to the work with the most 
painstaking assiduity and complete self-sacrifice. 

Senator Smoot. Was he a doUar-a-year man ? 

Mr.* Choate. I am informed that he was not. 

Senator Smoot. Who is Mr. Keohan ? 

Mr. Choate. Mr. Keohan is an assistant now employed by the 
Chemical Foundation. 

Senator Smoot. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Choate. Oh, in a general capacity; I do not know exactly 
how to state his duties; he is the Washington representative, I think. 

Senator Smoot. In charge of the office here ? 

Mr. Choate. In charge of the office here; yes. 

Senator Smoot. Was he also connected with the Alien Property 
Custodian's office in some way ? 

Mr. Choate. Whether he nad any definite connection with the 
Alien Property Custodian's office or not, I do not know. He did 
act as assistant to Mr. Garvan in a great many matters. 

Senator Smoot. What royalty does this company charge on its 
patents for importations ? 

Mr. Choate. For importations, 10 per cent. 

Senator Moses. Does that apply only to chemicals ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know vmether there have been any importa- 
tions under any of the other patents, but I think not. 

Senator Moses. You think it does not apply only to chemicals ? 

Mr. Choate. I think there have been no importations other than 
dyes and chemicals which are covejed by the patents of the Founda- 
tion. 
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Senator Moseb. Those other articles are covered by the patents 
that might be imported and upon which you might exact the royalty 
of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Choate. Some scientific apparatus connected more or less 
with chemistry. 

Senator Moses. Of what nature ? 

Mr. Choate. Optical glass, and things of that kind. 

Senator Moses. Has me foundation ever looked into the question 
of the licenses that were issued by the Federal Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Choate. V^y closely; yes. 

Senator Moses. With what view ? 

Mr. Choate. With what view? 

Senator Moses. Yes. 

Mr. Choate. With every view, because many of the patents under 
which the Federal Trade Commission licenses were issued are now 
owned by the foundation, and it was imperative to discover what, 
if any, rights we had with reference to those patents. 

Senator M03ES. Did you determine what your rights were ? 

Mr. Choate. I determined what I, as a lawyer, thought they were. 

Senator Moses. Did you advise your cUents to seek to enforce 
them ? 

Mr. Choate. I advised my clients what those rights were, and 
I did not give any advice as to what should be done. 

Senator Moses. Did your client direct you to enforce the rights as 
you interpreted them ? 

Mr. Choate. Notyet. 

Senator Moses. Were any steps ever taken formally or informally 
by the Federal Trade Commission for the enforcement of those rights ? 

Mr. Choate. No; I think not. 

Senator Moses. Or for the recovery of fees ? 

Mr. Choate. I think not. 

Senator Moses. No correspondence was ever had ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think so; I do not recall. There has been a 
great deal of correspondence with the Federal Trade Commission 
on the subject of the licenses. 

Senator Moses. Were any consultations ever held with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Choate. I could not state; I never had any. I have not any 
idea what anybody else may have had. 

I would like to make a little explanation on that subject. Senator 
Moses: There seems to be a very wide misapprehension as to the 
nature of the Federal Trade Conmiission licenses. In my view — 
and I think it is concurred in by most lawyers — the Federal Trade 
Commission license amounts to nothing more than a safe conduct, I 
might say, against injunction. It provides that the licensee shall 
pay a certain sum while the license is in force, which sum is to be 
neld as security for the result of a lawsuit to be conmienced after 
determination of the war by the owner of the patent — ^whatever is 
meant by that in the act — against the licensee to recover the fair 
value of the use of the patent. That sum recovered in that action 
may enormously exceed the sums paid as so-called royalty under the 
Federal Trade Commission license. The recovery may be less than 
the sum so paid; in case it is less, the balance is to be returned to the 
licensee; in case it is more, the licensee will have to pay more. 
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The law makes it very clear that the funds paid into the Federal 
Trade Commission, or under the Federal Trade Coiomission Ucenses, 
belong to the owner of the patent, and if the Chemical Foundation is, 
within the meaning of that law, the owner of the patent, I suppose 
it will eventually be entitled to the funds thus paid m, not otherwise. 

Senator Moses. Has any intimation been made to the Federal 
Trade Commission that suit will be brought for the recovery of those 
funds ? ^ 

Mr. Choate. No. You understand, suit can not possibly be 
commenced against the Federal Trade Commission or against the 
United States Government; it must be .a separate suit against each 
licensee. 

Senator La Follette. What is the capital stock of the founda- 
tion? 

Mr. Choate. The authorized capital stock was $500,000, to be 
divided into $100,000 common and $400,000 preferred, both limited 
to 6 per cent dividends. Of the $400,000, $399,700 have been issued; 
of the common, $29,200 have been issued, making a toti^ of $428,900; 
and the common stock, which is the only voting stock, is held by 158 
stockholders, no one of whom holds more than two shares. 

Senator Moses. Is that stock involved in the voting trust ? 

Mr. Choate. That stock was placed in a voting trust to last 17 
years. 

Senator Moses. Who are the trustees ? 

Mr. Choate. Let me finish what I was going to say about that, if 
you do not mind. The voting trust was to last 17 years, so that it 
might cover the life of all existing patents, and that was why the 
corporation was incorporated in Delaware rather than New York, 
because under the Delaware laws, we were advised by Judge Gray, 
a voting trust might be made to continue for that length of time, 
while in the State of New York one can continue only for five years. 
The purpose of that voting trust was in order that the 

Senator Moses (interposing). Since when has that been made a 
statute in New York ? 

Mr. Choate. Oh, a long time — the purpose of the voting trust was 
in order that the voting power of this corporation and its control 
might be placed in the hands of impartial persons of the utmost 
probity and reputation, who were not interested in either the textile 
or dye-consummg industries, on the one hand, or the dye-making or 
chemical industry, on the other, so that the Foundation might never 
be used as an instrument of monopoly or for the oppression of either 
industry. 

Senator Moses. Having been allowed to make that statement in 
behalf of your client, will you now tell me who the trustees are ? 

Mr. Choate. The trustees are Mr. Otto T/Bannard, of New York, 
chairman of the board of the New York Trust Co., and trustee of 
Yale Universitv, and, I think, one of the trustees of the Harkness 
Foundation; Cleveland H. Dodge, who is too well known to recjuire 
any explanation; George L. Ingraham, for many years presiding 
justice of the appellate division, first department, m the State oi 
New York; B. Howell Griswold, of the firm of Alexander Brown & 
Sons, well-known Baltimore bankers; and Mr. Bradley Palmer, the 
well-known lawyer of Boston, who was elected on the 4 th of April, 
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1921, and succeeded Mr. Ralph Stone, the president of the Detroit 
TVust Co., who had up to that time been a trustee and who then 
resigned. 

Senator La Follette. Have you a list of the stockholders before 
you? 

Mr. Choate. I have. 

Senator La Follette. What is the total number ? 

ifr. Choate. The total number in this list is 158. 

Senator La Follette. Is that the list of the stockholders of the 
conunon stock? 

Mr. Choate. That is the list of the stockholders of the common 
stock; and I think every holder of the common stock also holds some 
preferred. 

Senator Moses. Does that list show the date of that ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think so, but the subscriptions have come 
along gradually from the very beginning. 

Senator Moses. Was the foundation originally underwritten? 

Mr. Choate. I am informed that the underwriting was arranged 
by those members of the Dyes Institute who cared to participate, 
by putting up $500,000 to provide $250,000, which was understood 
to be necessary to purchase patents, and $250,000 for working capital. 

Senator Moses. Do you remember who constituted that under- 
writing group and the amount ? 

Mr. Choate. I have a list of them somewhere. I think it went in 
in the former hearings. I can easily furnish it. I think it is in the 
former hearings in Mr. Garvan's testimony. 

Senator La Follette. Will you have your secretary or somebody 
find it? 

Mr. Choate. I think it is in Mr. Garvan's testimony; if it is not, 
we will furnish it. The hope was when the foundation was organ- 
ized that we should eventually obtain 500 stockholders, each of whom 
would have two shares of the common and eight shares of the pre- 
ferred stock, making an exact equality, and then the entire amoimt 
of the imderwriting, except $1,000 apiece, could be returned to each 
of the underwriters. But we nave never been able to obtain more 
than 158 stockholders, although almost everybody in the industry 
has been invited to come in, and accordingly it has only been possible 
to return to the underwriters the amount paid by the additional 
subscribers for their two shares of common stock and their eight 
shares of preferred apiece. 

Senator La Follette. Are they all holders of stock in this founda- 
tion ? 

Mr. Choate. I hope they are; I do not recall at the present time 
whether they are or not. 

Senator IJa Follette. You may put in the record a list of your 
stockholders. 

Mr. Choate. A list which I think is complete really, up to date, is 
in the last hearing. 

Senator La Follette. Just furnish a list complete up to date in 
your record of to-dav, if you please. 

Mr. Choate. Gladly. 

The Chairman. It will be printed in this record at the request of 
Senator La Follette, and Mr. Choate will please furnish the same. 
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Senator La Follette. What, if you know, are the assets of the 
Du Pont Co. ? 

Mr. Choate. I have not the least idea. 

Senator La Follette. They are interested in the dye business, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Choate. As a very small part and branch of their enormous 
other business. I understand that the total amount of their invest- 
ment in the dye business does not exceed $15,000,000; I am told so. 

Senator La Follette. But it is enough to lead that company to 
take quite an interest in propaganda and in furnishing testimony to 
secure the enactment of tnis embargo ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know whether it is enough to lead them to 
take an interest in propaganda; but it is, I think, enough to lead 
them to want the proper protection of the industry. I should think 
it would be, at least. 

Senator Moses. I think it is, Senator La Follette. 

Senator La Follette. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to insert in the record the remarks of Senator Thomas, of Colorado, 
together with the matter which he introduced in connection with 
his address at that time, showing the connection of the Du Pont Co. 
with the Levinstein Co. of England. It will be found on pages 6742 
and 6743 of the Congressional Record. 

The Chairman. At the rejjuest of Senator La Follette the remarks 
of Senator Thomas will' be inserted. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The Dye Industry. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the WTiole, resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the establish- 
ment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, to 
amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled "An act to increaee the revenue, and for 
other purposes." 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. President, I crave the indulgence of the Senate for a very brief time 
this morning. In explanation of my request I may say that since the recess of yester- 
day I have received a very important communication directly in line with some 
portions of my discussion of the dye bill, and therefore I think it of prime importance 
to the Senate. This document consists of a circular to the drug and chemical markets 
from Boston, and is entitled: 

*'SUES DU PONT CO. FOR $1,000,000 — DISCLOSING SECRET AGREEMENT — EDGAR LEVIN- 
STEIN ALLEGES BREACH OP CONTRACT, AND CITES ARRANGEMENT WHEREBY DU 
FONTS AND LEVINSTEIN EXCHANGE PATENTS AND SECRET PROCESSES — ^AGREEMEN'T 
TO DIVIDE world's MARKETS. 

" (Special to Drug and Chemical Markets.) 

"Boston, Mass., J/ay 15. 

"Suit for $1,000,000 damages, alleging breach of contract, was filed in the United 
States district court, Boston, May 7, by Edgar Levinstein, of Nahant, against E. 1. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del. 

"The complaint alleges that the Du Pont Co. in 1916 bought of Levinstein (Ltd.), 
of Manchester, England, the exclusive right to manufacture and sell the Levinstein 
dyes in America, with the agreement that Edgar Levinstein, who had for many years 
been the sole representative of Levinstein (Ltd.) in the United States, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, should be continued as a selling medium for those dyes. 

"It is also alleged that the Du Pont Co. undertook to reserve for him an annual 
supply of Levinstein dyes, and also Du Pont's own dye products, on which he was 
guaranteed a profit, and agreed that it would make every effort to enable him to retain 
the customers obtained by him while he was representing Levinstein (Ltd.) and doing 
business under the name of I. Levinstein & Co. (Inc.). 

"The Du Pont Co. is alleged to have solicited and induced plaintiff's customers, 
by unfair methods, to transfer their trade and customs in dyes from him to itself and 
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to have violated its contract in other respects with the deliberate purpose of driving 
the plaintiff out of business. 

" R. M. Morse and Frank H. Stewart, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston, counsel for the 
plaintiff, say in their complaint: 

" 'terms of agreement. 

" *The plaintiff says that for a long time prior to November 30, 1916, as sole repre- 
sentative of Levinstein (Ltd.), a corporation duly organized and established by law 
and having its principal place of business at Manchester, England, and I. Levinstein 
& Co. (Inc.), a corporation duly organized and established under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and having its principal place of business at Boston, 
within said district, he had been engaged in biCLlding up and carrying on in the Unitea 
States a large and profitable dyestuffs business, especiallv as a selling medium for the 
dye products and manufactured under the processes and brands of Levinstein (Ltd/) 
and had obtained a large number of important and profitable customers. 

" 'That on March 27, 1918, the plaintiff and defendant entered into a written con 
tract, by the terms whereof the defendant, among other things, agreed in substance 
and effect with the plaintiff to protect the trade and good will so built up by him in 
dyestuffs as aforesaid, and in particular agreed to reserve for him from its manufacture 
and production of both Levinstein and Du Pont dyes, so called, a supply of 600 tons 
in each and every consecutive 12 months at a price to enable him to sell to his custom- 
ers at the defendant's u^ual prices. 

"'alleges breach op contract. 
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'That the defendant did not reserve for him from its manufacture and production 
of both Levinsteinand Bu Pont dyes, so called, a supply of 600 tons in each and every 
consecutive 12 months at a price to enable him to sell to his customers at the defena- 
ant's usual prices and leave him a reasonable profit, but that, on the contrary, the 
defendant, in violation of its contract with the plaintiff and with the deliberate pur- 
pose and intent of obtaining for itself the plaintiff's established trade, custom, and 
good will and depriving the plaintiff of the same and embarrassing him and driving 
him out of his long-established business, has intentionally and deliberately failed, 
neglected, and refused, and still refuses, to supply him on order with dyes for his 
customers; has wit^eld and delayed, and still withholds and delays, shipments to 
him after accepting his orders for dyes, and has concealed prices and changes in prices 
from him; has obstructed, hindered, and delayed him, and still obstructs, hinders, 
and delays him, in obtaining orders from his customers and in placing orders with 
itself and in obtaining a fair selection of colors from it; and the plaintiff further says 
that the defendant by divers inducements, devices, means, and unfair methods and 
practices has covertly, secretly, and persistently solicited, canvassed, importuned, 
persuaded, and induced the customers of the plaintiff to transfer and divert their 
trade and custom in dyes from the plaintiff to the defendant.' " 

Then follows the agreement between the Du Pont Co. and Levinstein (Ltd.). It 
is that to which I crave the attention of the Senate. What I have so far read is merely 
introductory. 

"The agreement between E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
and Levinstein (Ltd.), of Manchester, England, makes the following arrangements 
for an exchange of Information regarding patented or secret processes and the appara- 
tus, machinery, and plant necessary for tne manufacture of dyes, intermediates, and 
raw materials. 



"LEVINSTEIN AND DU PONT AGREEMENT. 



"The parties shall be entitled to the following rights in respect to all patented 
inventions and secret processes mentioned in clause 1 hereof videlicit: 

"(a) Levinsteins shall have exclusive rights for the use, manufactiure, and sale 
under its own and the Du Pont Co.'s patented inventions and secret processes through- 
out Great Britain, Ireland, India, and all British possessions, colonies, and dependen- 
cies (except Canada), France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and nonexclusive rights throughout Canada and all 
other countries except those for which the Du Pont Co. is to have exclusive rights. 

"(6) The Du Pont Co. shall have exclusive rights for the use. manufacture, and 
sale under its own and Levinstein's patented inventions and secret processes through- 
out the United States of America and all its possessions, present and future, Mexico 
and Centaral and South America, and nonexclusive rights throughout all other countries 
except those for which Levinsteins is to have exclusive rights." 
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Here is a partition of the world between two huge institutionB which are engaged 
in the same business and which finds its analogy in that historical incident centuries 
ago, when the Pope, by arbitrary decree, divide the world into two portions, assigning 
t£e eastern to Spain and the western to Portugal. 

"LEVINSTEIN FATHENT8. 

"If the information to be furnished by Levinsteins to the^Du Pont Go. shall be 
capable of turning out finished products of the standard of the products from time to 
time sold by Levinsteins, and if the synthetic indigo produced by such processes shall 
be up to the commercial standard heretofore ruling in the Unitea States, the Du Pont 
Co. snail pay to Levinsteins £25,000 in each of the 10 years from July 1, 1917, to July 
1, 1927, the first payment to be made onJTuly 1, 1918. The condition for such payment 
shall be deemed conclusively to be performed if Levinsteins shall at their works pro- 
duce finished products and synthetic indigo of the before-mentioned standards and 
fiiiall prove that they furniflhed the Du Pont Co. with tlie information and instruction 
necessary to produce the same, whether in fact the Du Pont Co. are or are not able to 
produce the same or do or do not produce the same. * * 

Tluit is to say J the Du Ponts may, without violating the contract, suspend production 
if the mutual interests of those two world-dominant corporations snould find that 
course the more profitable. 

"provision for royalties. 

"The royalties payable b^ the party accepting the license shall be 5 per cent on 
the selling value of the finished product delivered in the country of manufacture. 
In the case of a patented invention the royalty shall not be payable beyond the exist- 
ence of the patent and in the case of secret process shall be payable only during the 
continuance of this agreement. The royalties payable to Levinsteins under this 
clause shall be additional to the £25,000 a year mentioned in clause 3 hereof. 

"It is intended to hold in June, 1917 — " 

The dates in this document seem to be inconsistent, but I presume that is due to 
errors in copying — 

"in America a meeting by representatives of the parties hereto for the purpose of 
arranging pelling facilities for nonexclusive Asiatic territorvj particularly Japan and 
China, the intention being to arrange, if possible^ a joint selling company, the capital 
of which is to be subscribed and its sales to be divided as neany as possible in equal 
parts by the parties hereto." 

Let me ask here, Mr. President, if it be true that this industry is to perish unless 
the pending bill i^ll be enacted, how is it that the Du Pont Co., a pnndpal bene- 
ficiary under it, ^ould assume the risk in July, 1918, of making a contract with the 
Levinsteins, under which the two agreed to organize a corporation as a medium for 
securing and controlling the dye business of Japan and China? Where is there in 
this document the slightest expression which would indicate apprehension of a drastic 
and destructive German competition? 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that this contract was made during the war, under 
the then existing duties in America upon dyestuffs, nearly one year before the Presi- 
dent recommended further legislation in behalf of the industry, and long before 
anyone could assume what the character of that legislation might be or even the 
form it might assume. 

Mr. Nugent. Mr. President 

Mr. Thomas. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. Nugent. I rise merely to ask a question for information. I .desire to ask the 
Senator from Colorado whether or not ne understands that the contract which he 
has read is applicable only to dyes that have been patented by the Du Ponts and the 
Levinsteins? 

Mr. Thomas. And also to secret processes which are controlled by the two corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Nugent. It applies also to secret processes? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes; as may be devised by either of the two contracting parties. 
It does apply to that class of dyes. However, Mr. President, it is the commencement, 
the initiation, of the monopolistic condition to \duch I directed the attention of the 
Senate on yesterday. 

Mr. Nugent. Mr. President, does the Senator from Colorado understand that that 
contract has to do with patents for dyes that are not produced in Germany? 

Mr. Thomas. It has to do with all patents for dyes which are controlled by either 
of the contracting parties and with such secret processes as either may have devised 
or may devise during the life of the contract; it is an agreement of world-wide dimen- 
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sions, and must necessarily, therefore, have to do with the dye industry as a whole, 
for I assume that through and by means of such an enormous combination of the 
great dye house of England and the great dye house of Apierica control of the industry 
will be ultimately acquired. I proceed : 

"If any difference or dispute shall arise between the parties hereto in respect of 
this agreement or any matter or thing relating thereto, the same shall be referred 
to the president for the time being of the Du Pont Co. or his nominee and the chair- 
man for the time being of the Le^dinsteins or his nominee, who shall arbitrate the 
same and whose award shall be final." 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Thomas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Simmons. I do not understand from the reading by the Senator of the con- 
tract whether or not the United States was apportioned exclusively to the Du Ponts. 

Mr. Thomas. The United States as it now exists and all territory or dominions 
which it may hereafter acquire. 

Mr. Simmons. And the English house is not permitted to sell under that contract 
within such territory? 

Mr. Thomas. Evidently not, unless this contract, this partnership arrangement, 
this executory arrangement, is ultimately to be applied to the remainder of the world. 

Mr. Simmons. Does it also provide that the Du rents shall not sell in Great Britain? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. The Senator perhaps was not present when I read that part of 
the document virtually <Uviding the world into halves. I will read it again for the 
benefit of the Senator: 

''(a) Levinsteins shall have exclusive rights for the use, manufacture » and sale 
under its own and the Du Pont Cb.'s patentea inventions and secret processes through- 
out Great Britain, Ireland, India, and all British possessions, colonies, and dependen- 
cies (except Canada), France, Italv, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, and Sweaen, and nonexclusive rights throughout Canada 
and all other countries except those for which the Du Pont Co. is to have exclusive 
rights.'* 

It is a partition of the entire globe. Just what the proportions are I have not 
attempted to calculate; I have not had time to do so; but the Du Pont Co. shall have 
exclusive rights as to its part and the Levinstein Co. shall have exclusive rights as to 
its part, subject to the executory contract to be drawn between them for dividing the 
spoils in China and Japan. 

Mr. Town SEND. Mr. President 

Mr. Thomas. I yield. 

Mr. TowNSBND.' I regret to say that I was not present when tne Senator commenced 
reading the document, and I should like to ask him from what he is reading. 

Mr. Thomas. I will hand that portion of the document which I have read to the 
Senator so that he can see for himself, and I will proceed: 

"The contract between the Du Pont Co. and Levinstein (Ltd.) was signed by J. 
Amonr Haskell, vice president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and John B. 
Lonsdale, chairman, and Herbert Levinstein, managing director of Levinstein (Ltd.)." 

We now come to the contract for the.allegjed breach of which the suit was brought 
which exposed the whole thing to the public. 

*' Edgar Levinstein's contract, — ^A second agreement made by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. with Edgar Levinstein, of Boston, says in part: 

" First. The Du Pont Co. agrees to sell to Edgar Levinstein from time to time, to 
Ml aggregate amount of not more than 600 tons in each consecutive 12 months, such 
finished dyes as he may select, including synthetic indigo, of the standard types, 
shades, and strength as heretofore or hereafter established, if and as the same are 
prepared or manuractured and offered to the trade by the Du Pont Co. (or by any sub- 
sidiary now or hereafter to be organized by it) under the patented or unpatented in- 
ventions or processes heretofore or hereafter acquired by the Du Pont Co. from or 
tlirough Levinstein (Ltd.). 

\' Second. The Du Pont Co. further agrees to sell and deliver to said Edgar Levin- 
stein Biich dyes as he may select and order f . o. b. cars at its works, Cameys Point, 
N. J., at the lowest net price current charged by Du Pont Co. or its subsidiary 
same article to its most favored customer in the United States (except subsidiaries or 
sales agency branches of the Du Pont Co.) less 15 per cent, which allowance of 15 per 
cent doaU cover all expenses and profit of said Levinstein for handling said dyes 
purchased and resold. 

^Third. The Du Pont Co. further agrees that it will reserve for Edgar Levinstein 
^^^^ its manufacture and production of such dyes as aforesaid a supply of 600 tons in 
68«h and every consecutive 12 months and tibat it will make every effort to enable 
said Edgar Levinstein to continue to supply the dyes aforesaid to the customers 
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obtained by him in the United States while he was doing business under the name 
and style of I. Le^dnstein & Co. (Inc.)'' 

It is that jwlicy which the I)u Pont Co. has declined to carry out. It is that 
contract the benefits of which it proposes to secure by the usual monopolistic methods; 
that is to say, by ignoring its covenants and defying the injured party. 

The last page of this communication recites: 

Du Pont Co. changes. — In the reorganization of the Du Pont Co., C. W. Phellis, 
sales director of the explosives department, has been appointed general director of 
sales, which position carries with it the supervision of the various sales departments, 
each of which has its separate director. The new position has just been established 
by the new executive committee, and is one of great importance, m view of the rapidl y 
increasing peace-time activities of the company's various departments 

"Mr. Phellis has been with the Du Pont Co. since January, 1901, and has had wide 
experience with the sales department. For his first year and a half of service he was 
connected with the shotgun smokeless-powder division, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati. Then he was made a salesman m the explosives sales department with the 
Middle Eastern States as his territory. In 1906 he was made a district manager, with 
headquarters at Huntington, Pa. After 10 years of successful work in the district he 
was transferred to the Denver office as district manager, to take charge of the important 
sales work in the Rocky Mountain States. In November, 1918, he was again advanced 
and went to Wilmington as the director of sales in the explosives branch of the Du Pont 
business." 

I presume the significance of this charge as regards the suit to which this document 
refers is that the new sales manager will be the representative of the Du Pont Co. in 
the absorption of the business of Edgar Levinstein. 

Mr. President, just one word of comment. My information is the institution of this 
suit came at a most appropriate time. It immediately succeeds the letter of the 
publicity agent of the Du Pont Co. to the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Moses), 
which the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Kenyon) yesterday placed in the Kecord, and which 
indicates the absorbing interest of the Du rent Co. in the pending legislation, and 
virtually amounts to an assurance that unless the Senator from New Hampshire with- 
draws his objection to the bill the Du Pont Co. will withdraw its support of Gen. 
Wood; and what that support is every Senator knows as well as I. This exposition of 
a step taken during the existence of the war, when the Allies .were fighting for their 
lives, by which a great American monopoly combined with a great British monopoly 
to dominate the dye industry of the world, is, to my mind, convincing proof of the 
influences and the interests wnich are behind this bill, which initiated tms legislation, 
which framed the lan^age of the measure, which induced additions regarding license 
and embargo, and which depend upon this legislation as a valuable asset in the devel- 
opment of their ambitions and the accomplishment of their purposes. 

Mr. President, if I am correct, it must follow that the remote purpose of this bill is 
little short of infamous, and that it should be rejected by the deliberate and indignant 
judgment of every Member of this body. 

Senator La Follette. I can shorten up this examination some- 
what, Mr. Chairman, bv incorporating in the record citations from 
the testimony of Mr. Cnoate, as assembled and printed in the Con- 

Sessional Record on July 11, and I will furnish tnem to the reporter 
ter. 

Mr. Choate. May I suggest that if this matter contained in 
earlier hearings is incorporated at all, it would be fair to incorporate 
it in complete form. 

The Chairman. You mean all the hearings that you appeared in? 

Mr. Choate. No, sir; my testimony before the Senate committee 
is what I understand to be referred to in the Senator's remarks. 

Senator Moses. I am not a member of the committee; but Senator 
La FoUete will undoubtedly examine Mr. Choate upon these sections 
if they are not to be printed as he requests. 

Mr. Choate. I think that will be the fairer course, because if 
excerpts have been selected from my testimony it has probably been 
with a wish to use them to produce an effect largely different from 
that produced by the whole of my testimony, and if it is so used 
I ougnt to be given an opportunity to comment. 
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The Chairman. How many pages are there in the whole testimony ? 

Senator La Follette. About a page and a half of the Congres- 
sional Record. 

The Chairman. Mr. Choate wants all the testimony printed. 

Senator La Follette. Oh, that is very voluminous. 

Mr. Choate. No; although I am sorry to seem to contradict, I 
think there are only 30 pages of my testimony all told, which includes 
documents which you have already asked to have put in. 

Senator La Follette. I find that you were constantly contributing 
statements all the way through the examination. 

Mr. Choate. I think I was asked a few questions here and there. 
But I think my main testimony only covers a very few pages in the 
Senate hearings. In the House hearings it was very voluminous. 

Senator La Follette. I have no objection to putting in any 
of the testimony he has given heretofore. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, in order that Mr. Choate 
may have an opportunity to have lair consideration 

Senator IjA Follette (interposing) . And it might be printed in the 
record following the quotations from your testimony. 

The Chairman (continuing) . Mr. Choate will supervise the gather- 
in? together of his testimony and what he desires may be inserted. 

Mr. Choate. I do think 1 can probably throw light on almost any 
of the subjects referred to in your selected Quotations. 

The Chairman. Mr. Choate, will you nand to the stenographer 
to-day or Monday what you desire of your previous testimony to be 
pubUshed as a part of your remarks, and it will be printed in the 
record of to-day ? 

Senator Dillingham. Mr. Choate has just made a sxiggestion that 
he would like to comment upon the testimony which has been 
selected. 

Mr. Choate. After I know what it is I may not wish to comment 
upon it. But I think a more satisfactory course will be to have the 
Senator ask me questions as to such portions as he desires. 

Senator La Follette. I do not thmk I desire to take the time of 
the committee to do that. I will hand the selections to Mr. Choate. 
It is the marked portions [handing the papers referred to to Mr. 
Choate]. 

The Chairman. Mr. Choate, you can glance through them, and 
whatever it is you are undoubtedly very familiar with it, and if you 
have any running comment to make you may do so, or you may have 
a chance on Monday; I do not know. We want to close this hearing 
pretty soon. 

Mr. Choate. That is, as I suspected, this contains a number of 
rather — ^well, shall I say rather biting comments by someone; I do 
not remember whose speech it is. Among others, is this comment 

Senator La Follette (interposing) . I am not proposing to insert 
in the record any comments, Mr. Choate, but just simply the ques- 
tions that were propounded to you by members of the committee and 
your answers to them. 

Mr. Choate. To show you how easily these matters lead to mis- 
apprehension, I must read from the clipping here something that 
strikes my eye. [Reading:] 

A sale to the Grasselli Co. of 1,100 patents and other property for $5,400,000 made 
them realize they would stand little danger in taking over 4,500 patents for $250,000. 
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That sentence is obviously framed to make it appear that the 1,200 
Bayer patents were sold to Grasselli for $5,000,000, while 4,500 were 
sold to the fomidation for $450,000. 

Senator La Follette. Is that contained in a question or answer ? 

Mr. Choate. That is contained in the comment. 

Senator La Follette. As I say, I am not offering the comment; 
I am just proposing to quote from your testimony as 1 found it there. 

Mr. Choate. But I think it would perhaps be only fair to clear up 
that at the outset. 

Senator Simmons. Did you not clear it up in your answer ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not think it clear enough here in the part that was 
put in. . 

What actually happened was that the entire property of the 
Bayer Co., including the very valuable aspirin works and the 
aspirin business, were sold to the Grasselli Co. for $5,400,000. But 
the property was not sold as property, but sold in the form of the 
ownership of the stock of the American company which had formerlv 
been owned by the German company. It was that stock which 
carried the patents. The patents were not sold separately and the 

Satents were, as I think was pointed out by Senator Watson yester- 
ay, turned out to be of almost negligible value. 
Senator La Follette. That is his testimony. 
Mr. Choate. Whose testimony ? 
Senator La Follette. Watson^s. 

(The testimony of Mr. Choate, as submitted by Senator La Follette^ 
is as* follows:) 

(From p. 88, dyestuffs hearing, Senate: ) 

Mr. Choate. I appear here as counsel for the Chemical Foundation, into which I 
shall go in a moment, and also I have been asked to represent the American Dyes 
Institute, which is an association of all the dye makers in the country, because they 
have practically the same point of view presented by the Chemical Foundation to-day, 
and are, therefore, properly represented by the same counsel. I came into this case, 
gentlemen, through my service in the office of the Alien Property Custodian. * * * 

I am a life-long Republican * * * and so although it was none of our business 
as members of the Alien Property Custodian's staff, but purely for what we conceived 
to be reasons of public spirit, all of us who had the knowledge thus.derived there very 
early began to scratch our heads to see if we could not find some way of helping this 
industry here (p. 106). 

(Hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, dyestuffs, on H. R. 2706, July 
14 to 20, 1919, Mr. Joseph Choate testifying, pp. 110-111:) 

Mr. Choate. The one thing the Alien Property Custodian had power to do without 
furtherhelpfromCongresswastosell them (the German dye patents). * * * Now, 
it was obvious that the wisest thing for us to do was to sell to good American pur- 
chasers, and what could we do? * * * It was then that the fertile brain of Mr. 
Garvan, the present Alien Custodian, then in charge of the Bureau of Investigation, 
conceived the high idea of getting an industrial organization to act as a trustee cor- 
poration to buy tne patents. I was present at every detail of every one of the con- 
sultations that resulted in that organization. * * * It took tlie form it did for 
this reason: In the first place, we Imd to get an organizatjion that could never fall into 
the control of any one body, any one company, any one man, or any group of men. 
For that purpose we made the stock nontransferable without the consent of the com- 
pany. * * * For that purpose we provided that the whole stock must be placed 
m the hands of a voting trustee. * * * 

Mr. Oldfield. Can anybody use these patents (p. 114)? 

Mr. Choate. Not everybody, but every good American citizen can make applica- 
tion for a license and get it on equal terms, and they have to pay a royalty in each 
case. 

Mr. Oldfield. You effect the license system, because all of these patents are 
controlled? 

Mr. Choate. Oh, no; they are only controlled by the Chemical Foundation to a 
very minor extent. • 
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(Mr. Hoguet, who furnished the ^'soft stuff/' as he calls it, must be called as a 
witness. Again quoting, p. 116): 

Mr. Choatb. As to Mr. Garvan, being connected with this matter, that happened 
in this way: We were casting about to get a man to take hold of it, and so Mr. Hoguet, 
a very ardent Republican, and myseli were discussing it as thoroughly as we could 
as to who could handle it. . It was evident that whoever took that ^ition (manager 
of the Chemical Foundation) would have to have a certain familiarity witii the Ger- 
mans in this coimtry. There was no other man except Mr. Garvan who had a tenth 
of his qualifications in that respect. 

Mr. Moore. How did he acquire that influence? 

Mr. Choatb. As head of the Bureau of Investigation of the Alien Custodian's office 
from Uie start. * * * I should say that Mr. Garvan is a doUar-a-year man, and 
has no need to ask for any other compensation, and is, therefore, serving with the 
Chemical Foundation without compensation. 

Mr. Gbbbn. Just what were your duties with the custodian of the alien proi)erty? 

Mr. Choatb. In the bureau of investigation; I had charge of the investigation of 
the chemical business. 

Mr. Choatb. The Bayer Co. was sold for over $5,000,000. Of course, they had 
large properties. 

Mr. Gbeen. You knew that the patents had large value? 

Mr. Choatb. I knew that the patents had a value which no man could calculate, 
because no man could say which were valuable except in rare cases. I suppose of 
the 5,000 taken over a great many were absolutely worthless. 

« « * * « * * 

Mr. Grben. Mr. Garvan occupied what poation? 

Mr. Choatb. He was head of the bureau of investigation. 

Mr. Gbbbn. And you at that time were working unde^ him? 

Mr. Choatb. I was. 

Mr. Gbbbn. These companies, by virtue of their operation, whether in connection 
with these patents or not, and although while holding these patents, have made im- 
mense nrofits in this country? 

Mr. Choatb. Large profits, I should say. 

Mr. Gbbbn. And profits that both you and Mr. Garvan were aware of? 

Mr. Choatb. Yes. 

Mr. Gbbbn. And learned it in the course of yoiur operations for the Government 
(p. 118)? 

Mr. Choatb. Certainly. You understand the business was not large. The total 
amount of imports before the war was under $12,000,000. ♦ * * 

Mr. Green. Now, after these discoveries had been made by virtue of the connec- 
tion with the Government (value of the German patents), this corporation, called the 
Chemical Foundation, was instituted, and it was concluded to place as its president 
Mr. Garvan, a very capable gentleman, and to retain an exceedingly capable lawyer 
as the corporation coimsel, in the person of vourself . * * * Now, this company, 
having bought these patents, you say would have a considerable power over the 
imports as the result of its control of the patents (p. 118)? 

Mr. Choatb. It would have the power to control to a certain extent the operations 
under tha patents. It can, if it can induce people to take out revocable licenses, 
revoke the licenses if the licensee behaves badly. Whether people will take licenses 
out in that form remains to be seen. 

**♦*♦♦* 

Mr. Green. If, then, he who is a manufacturer in a small way comes before the 
Chemical Foundation and it appears to the foundation that he has so far not manu- 
f ctured dyes to their satisfaction, and because he could not manufacture them under 
these patents without having a license, or for any other reason that appeared to them 
to be sufficient, he could be excluded (p. 120)? 

Mr. Choate. He would be excluded if the Chemical Foundation did not believe 
he was in a position to make dyes that would be a credit to the American industries. 

Mr. Green. That is a matter entirely in their discretion and judgment? 

Mr. Choate. Precisely, as it is in the discretion of any other owner of patents. 

PUBLIC and PBIVATE SALES. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Now, in the sale of these patents by the Alien Property Custodian, I 
believe you said that one chemical company purchased how many (p. 121)? 
Mr. Choate. Twelve hundred before me or^nization of the Foundation. 
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Mr. KiTCHiN. At public sale? 

Mr. Choate. Yes, air; at public sale. 

Mr. KrrcHiN. Were there any other bidders for them except this chemical company? 

Mr. Choate. A great many of them, I think. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How much did this company bid? 

Mr. Choate. When the property was sold en bloc, the whole property of the Bayer 
Co. was sold for $5,300,000. I forget the exact figures. . 

Mr. KiTCHiN. That property included also the stock? 

Mr. Choate. Yes, sir; that carried the company and its patents. 

Mr. KrreHiN. Now, has that company turned over to your company these 1,200 
patents? (Neither has the Dupont Cfo. or others controlling patents. ) 

Mr. Choate. No, sir; we hope they will. They are among the underwriters and 
good American people, and I think they will try to do the best they can to strengthen 
the Foundation. 

Mr. Kitchin. Now, your company (Chemical Foundation), after the purchase by 
this chemical company of these 1,200 patents, was organized, and then the other 
patents were put on sale at public auction (p. 122)? 

Mr. Choate. They were not sold by public sale by the custodian, because it would 
have been impossible to do that for a variety of reasons. All the possible available 
bidders who could have bid in good faith for these patents as real manufacturers were 
already in the enterprise, because they were members of the American Dyes Institute. 
The only other kind of bidder there could have been would be a hold-up artist, who 
would buy the patents either for the benefit of his own pocket or who would buy 
them to hold them up from use. It required an Executive order from the President 
to effect that transfer. 

Mr. Kitchin. I simply desire to get the facts on the record. Now, were these pat- 
ents offered separately, or were they en bloc? 

Mr. Choate. They were sold in one transaction to the Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. Kitchin. What was the actual amount of cash that was paid for them? 

Mr. Choate. $250,000. 

Mr. Kitchin. Now, did your patents cover any other part of the chemical products 
except dyestuffs? 

Mr. Choate. Yes. sir; all chemical products we could lay our hands on. But it 
is only in the dyesruffs that the patents are of great importance — dye and pharma- 
ceutical goods — because it is only tnere that the patent is especially important. They 

cover salvarsan and other products, and all the rest that we could get our hands on. 

* * * 

• 

(Mr. Francis P. Garvan testified as follows:) 

Mr. Moore. I want again to call your attention to a matter that may be referred 
to later* on, which I did not personally care to stir up too much, and that is the com- 
patibility of the Alien Property Custodian serving also as the president of the Chem- 
ical Foundation (Inc.), which intends to enter actively into the business and the 
control of business, and which seeks legislation for that purpose. Is it not, in your 
judgment, incompatible for one man to hold these two o4ice3, one being administra- 
tive and the other being an office where the administrator can assist the president of 
the corporation (p. 332)? 

Mr. Garvan. Can you point out any point where they conflict? 

Mr. Moore. Is it not possible that (questions affecting the integrity of the C-hemical 
Foundation might come before the Alien Property Custodian for administration? 

Mr. Garvan. Can your imagination sugge^^t such a position? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Garvan. I would like to hear it. If there is anything inconsistent in my two 
positions, I certainly will resign one or both. * * * 

Mr. Moore. Is it not possible that the Attorney General of the United State.-^ 
might call upon his very eTicient Assistant Attorney General, whom he is now about 
to appoint, in the person of the present Alien Property Custodian (Mr. Garvan). to 
investigate the business of the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), of which the Assistant 
Attorney General (Mr. Garvan), now Alien Property Custodian (Mr. Garvan). is 
president? 

Mr. Garvan. No; it is not. 

Mr. Moore. You think that is impossible? 

Mr. Garvan. Absolutely impossible. 

(Advisory committee of Alien Property Custodian are now Foundation trustees. 
The same committee passed on sale from Government for the private company that 
bought.) 

(Dyestuffs hearings, Committee on Finance, United States Senate, H. R. 8078, 
Dec. 13, 1919. Mr. Garvan had not resigned after six months. Mr. Francis P. Garvan, 
Alien Property Custodian, a witness before the Senate committee, p. 520:) 
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So I conceived the idea of forming the Chemical Foundation and putting all these 
patents into a quasi-public corporation, which would develop them and give them 
to chemical companies throughout the country. The way salvarsan had worked out 
encouraged us. * * * So then we had this board of trustees, composed of Mr. 
Otto Bennard , president of the New York Trust Co. ; Mr, Cleveland H . Doage, « * « 
Judge George L. Ingraham, * * * Ralph H. Stone, president of the Detroit 
Trust Co., * * * Benjamin Griswold, jr., ♦ * «. Tliese gentlemen had con- 
sented to act as the advisory committee for the Alien Property Custodian on questions 
of the sale of German property. * * * 

Senator Calder. How many patents did they take over? 

Mr. Garvan. Four thousand. 

Senator Calder. The Alien Property Custodian sold them these patents? 

Mr. Garvan. It was by private sale by the President. 

Senator Calder. For how much money? 

Mr. Garvan. $250,000. 

* * * * 4> 4> * 

Mr. Garvan. I am very anxious to make this statement as fully as possible because 
I do not want to have any rumors or anything to interfere with this case. I am pleased 
and delighted to answer questions to the fullest (p. 522). 

Senator Calder. I am very anxious to have information because the situation 
would indicate there is a great possibility of tremendous profits for some people. 

(Relating to the value ofthe 4,000 German patents bought by the Chemical Founda- 
tion, the following testimony on p. 255 is in point:) 

Mr. Moore. Would you care to deny the statement, since Mr. Longworth has 
raised the question, that one of these 4,000 patents (salvarsan) is worth $50,000 a year 
royalty? 

Mr. Garvan. I would be grateful to have you tell me the name of it. 

Mr. Moore. A one million dollar patent and you bought 4,000 of them for $250,000. 

(Testimony can be had that two patents included in the sale were worth several 
million dollars. Relating to the exclusive power possessed by this Chemical Founda- 
tion monopoly over the 4,000 patents under its control the following testimony is 
relevant:) 

Mr. Green. Reading from the charter of the Chemical Foundation "The board of 
directors may refuse to issue any license or may revoke any license granted by the 
corporation and may prescribe the terms and conditions of such license." * * * 
(p. 360). 

Mr. Garvan. Do you claim that we could use arbitrary power to refuse licenses? 

Mr. Green. I have not the slightest doubt of it. In the first place it pays the board 
may issue; second, it shall prescribe the terms; and, third, it may revoke it at any 
time it wants to * * * 

(Again referring to the dual relationship of Mr. Garvan in a public and private 
capacity-.) 

Mr. Green. A considerable portion of the persons connected with the Chemical 
Foundation are connected also either directly or indirectly with the Alien Property 
Custodian's ofilce. 

Mr. Garvan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Green. And you consider it entirely ethical that having obtained information 
through their connection with the Alien Property Custodian that they shall then sell 
to an institution controlled by themselves? 

Mr. Garvan. It was by virtue of oiur connection with the Alien Property Custodian 
office that we saw it as our public duty not to let this thing revert to where it was. 

(Mr. Garvan complains that he was not in fact Alien Property Custodian when the 
Bale was made to nis company. Technically, this is true in name, but as officer 
apparently in charge of this property he arranged all the details for the sale, aided by 
Mr. Choate, to a company of which he was president, and by his subsequent promotion 
to position of Alien Property Custodian he confirmed by acquiescence that same 
sale.) 

(The previous testimony of Mr. Choate subsequently furnished by 
him is as follows:) 

Mr. Choate. I pointed out yesterday, perhaps not in the way of 
testimony, but in the way of reasoning, wnat happened in that case. 

Senator Smoot. There was some doubt expressed as to the truth 
of the published statement of expenses in the Congressional Record 
referrea to yesterday. 
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Mr. Choate. Was that the statement of the expenses of the Dye 
Institute ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes; of the American Dye Institute. Was that 
statement correct? 

Mr. Choate. I am not sufficiently familiar with the exact state- 
ment to which you referred to say anything about it, but I should 
not know anything about what expenditures the Dye Institute made 
anyhow, because my only connection with the institute has been 
as counsel retained by the legislative committee and doing definite 
work for them. 

Senator Smoot. Included in this here is your compensation of 
$25,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Choate. $25,000 was paid by them to me for all the work 
which I did for them during the entire legislative campaign up to 
October 20. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by ^'legislative campaign?" 

Mr. Choate. I mean in advising them in regard to their rights, 
their position and what they ought to do and what they ought to ask 
for, from the time when the first appUcation was made to Congress for 
protection in the early part of 1919. 

Senator Moses. Is tnat all that you did for them, Mr. Choate ? 

Mr. Choate. Was that all that I did for them ? 

Senator Moses. Yes. 

Mr. Choate. That was not all that I did for them. I made> trip 
to France for them. 

Senator Moses. No. I mean during that period in connection 
with the legislative campaign. 

Mr. Choate. I came down here during all of the hearings, during 
many weeks when I was kept waiting for hearings that strung along 
on other matters after our matter had been called. I made in- 
numerable memoranda for them in regard to everypossible suggestion 
that was made for changes in the'various bills. You will recaU three 
bills have been reported by three committees, and that there had up 
to that time been two bills reported by two committees, each of 
which had been changed in — ^I was going to say — numberless par- 
ticular^ at various times, any one oi which might have been im- 
portant. 

Senator Moses. And you consulted with innumerable Senators. 

Mr. Choate. By no means '^innumerable." I think I could 
count them on the fingers of my two hands. 

Senator Moses. Some ? 

Mr. Choate. I know some. 

Senator Moses. Why was that course on the part of Mr. Metz 
described by you as being so reprehensible ? 

Mr. Choate. I never meant that Mr. Metz's course in interviewing 
Senators was reprehensible. 

Senator Moses. I thought you said he bitterly fought the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Choate. I said he did, not because there was. anything repre- 
hensible as such in his fi^htin^ the bill, but as indicating the worth- 
lessness of his opinion that mis industry could be protected by a 
tariff because his interest is the other way. 

Senator Moses. It was not then at all by way of criticism but 
commendation ? 
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Mr. Choatk. And that his interest was to get this bill defeated. 

Senator Moses. And you was to get it passed t 

Mr. Choate. Certainly; quite right. 

Senator Smoot. Then this statement is not correct where it says 
shows income and expenditure from January 1, 1920, to December 30 ( 

Mr. Choate. I do not know anything about it. You can not 
possibly get me to testify as to the income and expenditure of the 
American Dyes Institute. 

Senator Moses. It is incorrect so far as you are concerned ? 

Mr, Choate. What does it say in regard to me ? 

S^iator Moses. It says here from Januair l to October 10^ 1920. 

Mi. Choate. That refers to payments; tnat does not refer to the 
time in which the services were rendered. No payment was ever 
made to me for any service to the American Dyes Institute until 
October 20, when I received the lump sum covering all services up 
to that point. 

Senator La Follette. What time did you visit Paris for the 
Foundation i 

Mr. Choate. Not for the Foundation, but for the Dyes Institute. 
The Foundation had nothing whatever to do with it. I sailed on the 
20th of October, 1920, and I got back here, I think, on the 23d of 
December, 1920. 

Senator La Follette. Were you over there on business for the 
Alien Custodian ? 

Mr. Choate. By no means. This was 1920; I was there purely for 
the American Dyes Institute and nobody else. 

Senator Moses. How many weeks were you absent ? 

Mr. Choate. I sailed October 20 and I came back on December 
23, 1920. 

Senator Moses. Six weeks? 

Mr. Choate. No ; nine weeks. 

Senator Moses. Your traveling expenses were $1,505.01 1 

Mr. Choate. I think that is an error; I think thev were $1,400 
and something. I may state that the amount of tne staterooms 
there and back was $700 and more. 

Senator Moses. I note a payment on account of Paris trip, $3,499. 

Mr. Choate. Yes, there was an agreed fee there of $25,000, which 
came about in this way — I think I should state it: The legislative 
committee of the Dyes Institute came to me in October, 1920, and 
stated to me that they were very much troubled over the eflfect 
which was apparently being produced upon the German dye industry 
hy the operations of the Reparations Cfommission under the treaty, 
llie diflBculty was this: Under annex 8 of Article VI of the treaty 
the Allies were entitled to 25 per cent of the daily production, but 
the Reparations Commission was authorized to reqiure the delivery, 
in case in their opinion the actual daily production was less than 
normal, of 25 per cent of the normal production. 

The members of the Dyes Institute had found it very difficult to 
obtain any accurate information as to what was happening over 
there, but the reports of daily production which had come over 
showed what the German factories had apparently been reporting, 
and that they had apparently been making almost exclusively dyes 
which if brought into this country would have come into direct com- 
petition with the dyes made in this country, instead of making the 

81527— 22— D E ^14 
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dyes which we did not make, and which therefore would have been 
useful to the consumers. That worried them for three reasons: In the 
first place, it looked like a preparation on the part of the Germans 
for a campaign of full line forcing; in the next place it laid up large 
stocks of dyes which they could have used in direct competition 
with our goods; in the third place it established a shortage of certain 
necessary dyes, of the absence of which the consumers had been so 
bitteriy complaining. 

For instance, take the case of any given vat dye — call it vat 

fink — I do not know whether there is such a thing, but never mind, 
f the Germans kept down their total production oj that product 
to a point away below the worid's demands, the 25 per cent avail- 
able under the reparations commission, if it was 25 per cent of actual 
production, would not go anywhere, would not satisfy the consumers 
at all. The remaining 75 per cent would be left in the hands of the 
German trust for use, and they would then be in a position to sell it 
to our consumers on any terms they liked, under full-line forcii^ 
terms, or sell it to them on the condition that they bought all their 
goods from the German manufacturers. That seemed to our people 
a CTeat danger. 

It also seemed to the American Dyes Institute people, as they stated 
the matter to me, that the inconvenience which would be occasioned 
to the consumers of this country by the absence of those special dyes 
would be so great as unduly to react against any appUcation to the 
new Congress for protection, and that therefore it was up to us to 

§et those dyes made by the Germans and delivered in the reparations 
yes if it could be done; it could be done by the Reparations Com- 
mission enforcing the provisions requiring the delivery of 25 per cent 
of the normal production. 

Accordingly, I was asked to go over there and find out what they 
were doing, see if I could persuade the Reparations Commission 
to enforce normal production so as to insure the suppUes of those 
essential dyes and prevent the full line forcing which would follow 
their lack. 
Senator Moses. And did you accomplish that ? 
Mr. Choate. I do not think I did; I am not sure. It is very diffi- 
cult to tell what I accomplished. I may say this in regard to the 
amount of the fee : 

I told them what was the actual fact, that up to the vacation of 
that sxmimer of 1920 I had had for three years no opportimitv to 

fractice law in the ordinary sense; that since I came out of the Alien 
^roperty Custodian's office my entire time had been taken up with 
the Dyes Institute work and the work of the Chemical Foundation; 
that I had had a few weeks that autumn in which to get back into the 
ordinary practice and try to get in touch again with such few clients 
as I had left;, that I could not possibly go for any ordinary fee or 
under any ordinary circumstances. 

They asked me to name a fee, and I named one, telling them quite 
frankly that I thought it was an exorbitant price to pay for any actual 
services I could render; that I thought it was highljr improbaole that 
I could secure any effective action oy the Reparations Commission, 
and that if they asked me to go on those terms they must fully under- 
stand those facts. 
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They went off to consider it, and finally decided that they did want 
me to go. I went and I did the best I could, and just how far the 
action of the Reparations Commission was modified as the result of 
my representations, I do not know. But I do know that the German 
production of the essential dyes has since been increased. 

Senator Moses. But the action was modified, was it? 

Mr. Choate. On that I am not able to state at this time. 

Senator Moses. But, regardless of your connection with it, it was 
modified ? 

Mr. Choate w I think so. 

Senator Moses. And you think you are entitled to take some 
credit ? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know. 

Senator Moses. I think you are, because otherwise there would be 
nobody who could enforce any treaty, and, if you will pardon me, you 
are the one person in the world who would be able to do it. 

Mr. Choate. I would not take that credit to myself. 

There was another feature I was asked to undertake at the time : 
The miUtaiy clauses of the treaty gave both to the Allied Supreme 
Council and to the Reparations Commission certain powers m the 
way of control over the (jerman chemical works, and powers to compel 
disclosure. Everybody seemed to regard it as of the most vital con- 
sequence to this country, as well as to every country concerned with 
the. treaty, that disclosures should be made and that control should 
be exercised. By certain protocols which had been entered into the 
Reparations Commission nad apparently given up certain of the 
powers granted bj those sections, and 1 was instructed to consult 
with the persons m England who were most interested — ^Lord Moul- 
ton, who was in charge of explosives during the war for the British 
Government, and Su* Henry Birchenouch — and see if anything 
could be done toward stiffening up the Allies in utilizing the powers 
given under those sections. I made two trips to England to con- 
sult with Lord Moulton and Sir Henry Birchenouch, and reported 
as to what they said. Whether anything has been done along those 
lines since history does not yet relate. 

Senator Smoot. In the Daily News Record of to-day I notice 
hwe an article based upon a cable from Berlin, in which it states 
that the Germans plan to have a dye plant here, or, in other words, 
in reading the article I judged the writer thinks he has evidence suffi- 
cient to justify the statement that the German cartel intends, if 
the embargo becomes a law, to purchase a plant here in the United 
States and run a chemical industry here. Have you heard anything 
of it? 

Mr. Choate. I have not. 

Senator Smoot. What do you think about it ? 

Mr. Choate. I think it depends entirely upon what they think 
is the best investment of such capital as they can raise for such 
purposes. The disadvantage under which they would be working 
m tne way of the establishment of such a business with the present 
depreciated mark would be so ffreat that I should think they would 
hesitate about it very seriously. Otherwise, of course, it would 
be the natural thingfor them to do. 

Senator Smoot. Well, if they manufacture it in this country the 
mark would have nothing to do with it, if we have that embargo on 
dyestuffs. 
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Mr. Choate. They would have to pay for the factory, and they 
can not do that without satisfactory money, and if they have any 
real money in this country it must be so valuable to them for many 
other purposes I should think they would hesitate to put it into 
what is, after all, a speculative imdertaking. 

The Chairman. Is there any other member of the committee 
desiring to address any inquiiy to Mr. Choate? Have you any 
further statement to make, Mr. Choate ? 

Mr. Choate. I want to make a little additional statement in 
regard to the Chemical Foundation. 

1 want to reiterate what can not be reiterated too often, that the 
Chemical Foundation has absolutely no control over the dye business, 
and can not exercise any control over the dye business. There is a 
most widespread misapprehension as to its powers, in that connec- 
tion, and I think the best thing I can do to show you how little eflPect 
it can possibly have over the dye business is to show you what has 
happened since the beginning. Under our licenses from the begin- 
ning to the Ist of July, 1921, 1,006,700^ pounds of dyes have been 
manufactured. That total is stated to me to be exactly 1.14 per 
cent of a year's production in the United States. 

Senator Smoot. That is manufactured by whom? 

Mr. Choate. By everybody who is manufacturing under our 
patents in this country. 

Two and one-third years of production imder our patents by all 
who are manufacturing under them equals less than 1.14 per cent of 
the total dye production for a single year. 

Senator Smoot. That is in weight? 

Mr. Choate. In pounds. 

Senator Smoot. But not in value ? 

Mr. Choate. No; in value it is probably higher. 

Senator Smoot. A great deal higher? 

Mr. Choate. In the case of imports the total number of pounds 
of dves imported on which the Chemical Foundation has received 
royalty to date is 106,943 pounds, out of a total of 1,078,396 pounds 
imported into the country during the same time; that is less than 
1.45 per cent. 

Senator Moses. How much was the total of imports — about 
1,100,000 pounds? 

Mr. Choate. About 1,100,000 pounds. 

Senator Moses^ Did you see an article in which Mr. Garvan is 
quoted as saying that the net profits of the foundation has been 
$73,000? 

Mr. Choate. If there was such an article, it must have contained a 
mistake. There have been no net profits of the foundation, because 
the foundation has a deficit of $123,465.50 — that is the loss since 
the beginning of the company. 

Senator Moses. How many salaried officers are there in the com- 
panv, do you know ? 

Mr. Choate. I think there is one salaried officer only. Mr. Garvan 
has never received a cent and never can receive a cent. Mr. Corbett 
originally served without compensation, but when Mr. McKay resigned 
it was found absolutely necessary to have a whole-time manager to 
do the work, and accordingly Mr. Corbett receives a salary. 
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Senator Moses. Does the counsel for the foundation serve without 
pay? 

Mr. Choatb. By no means. The counsel serves under ordinary 
conditions. I would be glad to state what I have received at various 
times, if you would like to know. 

Senator Moses. I am not interested in your private affairs. 

Senator La Follette. What is Mr. Corbett's salary ? 

Mr. Choatb. $15,000. Mr. Corbett was vice president of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Co. 

The Chaibman. Is there anything further, Mr. Choate ? 

Mr. Choate. Yes; I would like to reiterate that the organization 
of the Chemical Foundation has been such as to make absolutely 
certain that it can not be used by any interest connected with the 
chemical industry or with the textile industry for any improper 
purpose. It can not be used for profit making; it can not produce 
profits for anybody except for the return of 6 per cent on the capital 
necessarily invested in order to accomplish its purposes. 
' The Chairman. You have no further statement at all to make ? 

Mr. Choate. No. 

Senator McLean. Do you think Mr. Garvan should be called on, 
Mr. Choate ? 

Mr. Choate. I think he would be only too delighted to be called 
and rive you any information he can, if you wish it. The books are 
absomtely open. I have a statement here of every disbursement the 
foundation has made, certified by public accountants, and I should 
be very glad to put it in, to show you exactly what the foundation 
has done from the beginning. 

I might also say that the book Creative Chemistry was not 
written for the foundation, was unknown to the foundation until 
long after published, and was discovered quite by accident. 

Tne Chairman. If there are no other witnesses for to-day, as the 
chairman is informed 

Senator Dillingham (interposing) . Do I understand that that 
statement is to go into the record ? 

Mr. Choate. The whole of the statement ? I suppose it is too 
bulky. 

I should state that there is a very important witness yet to be 
presented. At Senator Watson's request, we reauested Dr. Bogert 
to come here, and he has come all the way from Maine. 

The Chairman. All right; we will hear him. 

statement of db. mabston taylob booebt, pbofessob of 
obganic chemistby and seniob pbofessob of the depabt- 
hent of chemistby, colttmbia tjnivbbsity, new yobk city. 

The Chairman. Doctor, will you step up to the committee table 
and address the committee, if you please ? What is your full name ? 

Dr. Bogert. My full name is Marston Taylor Bogert. 

The Chairman. You are a professor where and of what ? 

Dr. Bogert. I am professor of organic chemistry and senior pro- 
fessor of the department of chemistry of Columbia University. 

The Chairman. You made a statement in the previous hearings, 
did you not, doctor ? 
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Dr. BoGERT. I did, Senator. May I add to those qualifications 
one or two additional words, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. Before you do that I would like to 
ask, have you anything to call to the attention of the conunittee 
to-day over and above what is contained in your testimony hereto- 
fore given ? 

Mr. BoGERT. I am somewhat in doubt, Mr. Chairman, as to just 
the lines along which Senator Watson wished Ho have me testify. 
I have just come oflF the train from Maine. 

The Chairman. The committee has no information on that point. 

Mr. Choate. I think I can suggest in a general way what Senator 
Watson had in mind when he spoke about obtaining the testimony of 
Dr. Bogert. There was some testimony here to me effect that the 
statement that the dye industry was necessary to national defense 
was so intimately connected with the manufacture of explosives and 
poisonous gases as to be essential to the preparedness of the country 
was, in colloquial language, all bunk. I think Senator Watson 
thought vou knew as much about it as anybody living. 

There nas also been a serious controversy here as to whether tariff 
rates will protect the 80 per cent or so of staple dyes which are 
effectively made in this country to-day, in view with their con- 
nection with other products under manufacture, and I think the 
Senator had an idea you could give some effective information as to 
the relation between products and products with something which 
would tend to show that you can not protect any one group of products 
in this industry if you leave the rest open to attack. 

The Chairman, lou requested Senator Watson to have Dr. 
Bogert come ? 

Mr. Choate. No, I did not, Senator. 

Senator Moses. Have vou any idea if the committee intends to 
leave any part of the industry open to attack? 

Mr. Choate. I do not know. I think perhaps I should put it 
in this way, that the proposition was that if 80 per cent could be 
effectively protected it would not matter whether the other 20 per 
cent was ineffectually protected or not; that is about the size of it. 

Senator Smoot. No thought of that was in mv mind. I very mucli 
prefer to put an embargo on the 20 per cent tnan I would upon no 
per cent; and there is no need of an embargo on the 80 per cent, in 
my opinion, and I think I can demonstrate it beyond a question of 
a douDt. 

The Chairman. Doctor, are those matters that Mr. Choate has 
referred to contained in your statement already made ? * 

Dr. Bogert. Some of them are, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Then, if you will go on, Doctor, in your own way— 
we want to adjourn pretty soon. I think the committee is fully 
impressed with the importance of the military phase of the subject, 
so that will hardly require elaboration; and if you will go on we will 
be glad to hear you. 

Dr. Bogert. I think, Mr. Chairman, the committee may perhaps 
wish to obtain some more specific information concerning the rela- 
tion 

The Chairman. All right; proceed. Doctor. 

Dr. Bogert (continuing) . Of the dye industry to other industries. 

The Chairman. We win not attempt to restrict you. 
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Dr. BoGEBT. I would like to add in connection with qualifications, 
Mr. Chairman, the fact that I was a colonel in the Chemical Warfare 
Service and was acting director of the gas service at the time of its 
incorporation with other imits under Maj. Gen. Sibert as the Chemical 
Warfare Service; and that I have had considerable experience in the 
dye industry. 

The phases which it has seemed to me would be of interest to the 
committee were those which illustrate the dependence of other 
industries upon the dye industry; that is to say, the manufacture of 
synthetic drugs, the manufacture of synthetic perfume material, the 
manufacture of photographic chemicals; the intermediates and manu- 
factured products of the synthetic dye industry are such as to 
lend themselves to the immediate manufacture of certain of these 
other products of which I have spoken. I shall be glad to give the 
comnuttee more specific detailecl information, if they so desire. 

The Chairman. Does any member of the committee desire to 
address any inquiries to the doctor ? 

Senator Smoot. It has been covered pretty well. 

Senator McLean. Let him proceed. 

Dr. BoGEBT. There is one other feature that I think has not been 
touched upon sufficiently, Mr. Chairman, and which concerns the 
educational institutions very vitally, and that is the effect of the 
development of the synthetic dye industry in this country upon the 
chemical departments of our imiversities. I am speaking as an 
educator and as professor of orcanic chemistry. The synthetic dye 
industry in Germany, for example, has been the principal fosterer of 
chemical research and development, as it has been here in the past 
few years. Any injury to that industry in this country means an 
immediate and vital injury to the chemical departments of all of our 
hi^er institutions of learning. 

The best market for highly trained organic chemists is the syn- 
thetic dye industry. There are few industries where equally high 
techniaue and skill are required. 

At tne close of the war, as a result of the prominence into which 
the chemical industry and chemistry had come, there was an imme- 
diate and very rapid increase in the number of students seeking 
higher education in chemistry and training as investigators. That is 
beginning to fall off already, as a result of the imcertainty of the 
situation so far as our dye industry is concerned, and I submit to 
70U, gentlemen, that there is no more important matter, no more 
important product for this country, no more important industry than 
that of turning out highly-trained scientific men. That group of 
expert chemists is going to be very seriously depleted if the dyestuff 
industry is injured to such an extent that it must curtail its research 
department, and that has already be^n. 

Senator Smoot. Nobody wants to mjure the dye industry of the 
country. Are you prepared to say what is the necessary rate of duty 
to put upon these different articles ? 

Dr. BoGERT. The exact duties ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes; to protect them. 

Dr. BoGERT. No; I am not. 

Senator Smoot. Are you interested in the question of keeping it 
in operation so that you can have more students go to these colleges 
of the country and learn this business ? 
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Dr. BoQEBT. I am interested in three directions, Senator. In the 
first place, as an industrialist, to see that this vital industry is main- 
tained in our country; in the second place, as one familitur with 
chemical warfare, who knows that the safety of his country is at 
stake, and that chemical warfare is impossible without a fiuly de- 
veloped synthetic dye industry; in the third place, as an educator 
who is concerned about the progress of chemical research and chem- 
ical development, and who is sure that in that field also a very serious 
iujury will be effected by any injury to the synthetic dye business. 

Senator Smoot. But it makes no difference to you if the dye indus- 
try is protected and maintained in this country whether through 
protection or whether through embargo ? 

Dr. BoGERT. It does not, sir; I am not competent to express an 
opinion on that point. As an investigator and as a chemist I am 
fully familiar with the interrelations of these products, and I 
appreciate from 30 years' consideration of the subject how vitally 
our progress and prosperity are wrapped up in this whole question, 
and I am concerned as an American, Senator, to see that American 
chemical industry secures the first and foremost place in the world 
in this important field. 

Senator Smoot. Every one of the committee is as much interested, 
I suppose, as you in seemg it maintained. 

Dr. BoGERT. I hope so, sir. But having followed it for 30 years, 
I can see clearly the various directions in which this touches all the 
life of the community, and as between the possibility of our falling 
into the hands of Germany or paying an additional price over here — 
r would very gladly pay 100 per cent profit to anybody here for the 
sake of maintaining this American industry. 

Stoator McLean. You do not think it is worth while for us to take 
any chances ? 

Dr. BoGERT. I would say this, as an American, Senator 

Senator McLean. If we kuow the embargo will work and we do not 
know whether the tariff will work, you would prefer an embargo ? 

Dr. BoGERT. The only thing I ask, as an American citizen, standing 
here, is that if there is any uncertainty in this matter as to what is 
going to protect American industry, to give us the benefit of the 
doubt, and not in any way jeopardize the progress and safety of 
our land, or in any way give an advantage to a nation that we know 
will do everything in its power to overthrow our industry 

Senator Smoot (interposing). You think, then, that where America 
is exporting more of an article than Germany is exporting, that we 
should have an embargo, do you ? 

Dr. BoGERT. Yes, certainly; because the reason we are or were 
exporting more than Germany was simply due to exceptional condi- 
tions. Ii you will look at this curve at the present time, you will 
see that it has fallen right off. In China, for example, the competi- 
tion with Germany is just beginning to be felt. 

Senator Smoot. That is on account of the business of the world 
falling off. There is not any business but what has fallen off, and the 
curve in that regard is not more rapid than the curve of every business 
in the United States. 

Dr. BoGERT. On that question, Senator, I would refer you to the 
opinion of the United States Tariff Commission, in their Census of 
Dyes and Coal Tar Chemicals, 1920, page 44, where the following 
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occurs: "Although this decrease may be attributed to general 
business depression, it maj be largely accounted for, however, oy the 
fact that German dyes — either directly or through reexport of repara- 
tion dyes — ^have again made their appearance in the principal export 
markete, such as China, India, and Japan. The result has been that 
the United States has lost by far the larger part of her export trade 
in dyes in these markets.'' 

The Chairman. Have you anything further to state to the com- 
mittee? 

Dr. BoGERT. Not imless there are some questions concerning the 
bearing of these matters on chemical warfare. 

Senator Dillingham. I would like to hear you on that subject. 
Doctor. 

Dr. BoGERT. Senator, I would be glad to explain the relations of 
one or two of these compounds. 

Senator Dillingham. Do so as briefly as you can, but I would like 
your opinion on that subject. 

Dr. BoGERT. Upon the subject of chemical warfare, there is no 
question but that future wars are going to be fought largely with 
chemical weapons and in so far as tne connection l^tween the dye- 
stuff industry and chemical warfare is concerned I might take one or 
two instances : 

Before the war in the manufacture of synthetic indigo it was 
necessary to manufacture large amounts of wnat are known as chlor- 
acetic acid, and to prepare that chlorine new methods had to be de- 
vised. When the war broke out there were available, therefore, in 
the German factories very large amounts of this liquid chlorine; 
there was also available what is called phosgene, which had been made 
also for the dyestuff industry. One reason why chemical warfare was 
started by the Germans was because they had the material available. 
The effectiveness with which thev used it is familiar to all. That 
phosgene was a normal product oi the dyestuff factory. 

Mustard gas was another one of the materials developed in the 
synthetic dye factories. Practically all of the gases used m the war 
were products of synthetic dye factories. They were developed by 
the same technique, by the same skill as was necessary for tne pro- 
duction of the dyes themselves, and without a group of men so tramed 
it will be unpossible at the beginning, should we ever have another 
war, to manufacture either an adequate amount of explosives or of 
any other chemical warfare munitions. 

Senator McLean. Assuming that the wars of the future will be 
industrial wars — we hope it will be confined to industrial wars — 
they wUl be pretty fiercely fought, will they not, and defeat will be 
disastrous ? 

Dr. BoGERT. Each succeeding war. Senator, quaUtatively, if not 
quantitatively, will be more terrible than its predecessors. 

Senator McLean (interposing). And it is important for us, if we 
expect to maintain our standing of living, to constantly improve our 
processes of manufacture? We have got to do it, and the two 
classes of men who will do it for us are the mechanics and the chemists. 

And the more we can stimulate private capital to maintain and 
employ the highest talent in creative chemistry, the more we will 
demonstrate our wisdom: and if we fail to do it, it will be the height 
of folly. 
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Senator Smoot. Then we better have an embargo on everything, 
and say nothing can come into the country, and then we are all right. 

Dr. BoGERT. May I read, Mr. Chairman, just a brief statement 
from Germany? Not very long ago one of the most distinguished 
chemical engineers wrote as follows [reading] : 

When the question is asked why the chemical industry of other lands, still more 
favored, perhaps, by nature, has in the end been surpassed by the Germans, the 
answer is that Germany has had the good fortune to call her own a number of the 
greatest intellects in the domain of pure scientific research, who have quickened the 
pace of theoretical chemistry. But, as before stated, it is the latter which constitutes 
the vital element of chemical manufacture. Only the land which some day will 
assume the leadership of pure scientifical investigation will also be in position to 
snatch from German chemical industry the palm to which it, is at present entitled. 

I am pleading for the encouragement and development of a 
group of scientific experts who will make that possible in this country. 

Mr. Choate. What is that an excerpt from? 

Dr. Bogert. That is from the report of a German chemical 
committee. 

The Chairman. Doctor, if you have concluded and no further 
inquiries are desired to be addressed to jou, the committee having 
exhausted all the witnesses for to-day, will adjourn to meet Monday 
morning at half past 10 o'clock, when other gentlemen will be heard 
on this embargo proposition, which we hope will be concluded on 
that day. 

(Thereupon, at 12.50 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet Monday, August 8, 1921, at 10.30 a. m.) 

Monday, August 8, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 312, Senate 
OflBce Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.. Senator Boies Penrose pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
FoUette, Dillingham, McLean, Watson, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. The under- 
standing is, as I am informed, that we begin with Mr. Metz this 
morning. 

Mr. Metz, are you prepared to continue your views before the 
committee ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In that case, you will please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HERMAN A. METZ, PRESIDENT OF THE CON- 
SOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO.— Resumed. 

Mr. Metz. I want to try to remember the injunction of Senator 
McCumber that I speak more slowly and give the stenographer a 
chance; and for that purpose I spent the time since I left here in 
putting my thoughts down on paper. I do not want to take up 
time in reading all that I have here. I covered the points of previous 
testimony. 

The Chairman. You may state concisely what you have and then 
we will print the paper. 

Mr. Metz. Suppose I take the main points out of what I have here 
and leave the rest to be printed, because I want to place myself at 
the disposal of this committee to answer any questions that you 
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€are to ask. I have brought with me samples. I am prepared to 
give vou the cost of production. I have tne full details that you 
asked for, and I am glad to submit them. I would rather take up 
the time in that way than in really going over the testimony that 
has been given. If that suits the committee, I think we can save 
time. I presume that you are after facts, and I want to give you 
those that I have. 

Senator La Follette. You fall right into the habit of speaking 
very rapidly if you do not stick closely to your paper. 

Mr. Metz. I think that is a great fault that I have, Senator. 

Senator La Follette. Maybe we will save time if you will follow 
your manuscript. 

Mr. Metz. All right, Senator. If you want to break into it at 
any time, I am willing to have you do so. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for the opportunity of being heard again, 
and regret I was not present to hear Mr. Uhoate's testimony on 
Saturday. I improved the opportunity to go back to New York 
and look up some facts and figures which I am sure will be of interest 
to you. Unfortunately, this being the vacation season for all man- 
kind except, apparently. Members of Congress and Senators, I could 
not get all the data I wanted, as some of my staff were off on week- 
end holidays. 

Before taking up these matters, I want to ask your pardon and 
permission to revert to Friday's hearing and some of the statements 
made by Mr. Choate. He took occasion to say that I have fought 
this licensmg and embargo style of protection devised by himself 
with some of the dye makers for the last two years, and that I was even 
on the floor of the House when the clause was stricken from the bill; 
the insinuation, of course, being that I had used or misused my privi- 
lege as a former Member of Congress. I need not assure you gentle- 
men that I am not in the habit oi abusing a courtesy or privilege, and 
therefore did not attempt to influence the vote of any Alember, 
although I will confess that I did write and send printed matter, such 
as I have here, to various Members, who wrote me they were glad 
to get the real facts from one who knew them, and in whose judgment, 
based on past experience, they had faith. I was also told by many 
that they were against the plan, but before knowing the details thev 
had been looked up and pledged bv gentlemen high in the councils 
of their party, in one case no less than a former lieutenant governor 
of their State, who appeared as counsel for those in interest, therefore 
they voted for the embargo and its other unusual and obnoxious 
features with regret, and apologized to me for doing so; but knowing 
that I understood the nature of a political promise, they explained 
the situation. Therefore, if Mr. Choate intended to convey any 
lobbying on my part, I would like to ask him for the names and num- 
ber of the men, Dusiness, professional, political, and just plain lobby- 
ists, who have been hanging around Washington for over two years 
trying to put this thing over and who paid for their time and expenses. 
I think it would fill quite a good-sized oook. They have been rehears- 
ing it so long and telling it to each other so often that I think some of 
them really Delieve it. I am proud to know that my many friends 
and former colleagues on the other side of the Capitol seem glad to 
see me at all times, and I feel that I can say the same for many of 
the gentlemen on this, the Senate, side. 
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If it is any satisfaction to Mr. Choate, I don't mind telling him that 
I was on the House side again last Friday, and even lunched with 
Mr. Longworth, despite the great diflFerence of opinion we have on 
the dye question. It may grieve Mr. Choate to know that Mr. Long- 
worth even stuck me for the luncheon, showing that he did not resent 
mv opposition, and did not hesitate to discuss the question with me. 
I have been fighting this innovation in protection ever since the day 
it was first sprung on me at the hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee over two years ago. 

When Chairman Fordney asked me to express my views on the bill 
then before the committee the licensing system was no part of it. It 
was sprung that dav as a new proposition, and the conmiission to do 
the licensing was the same little clique which has hobnobbed with 
Mr. Choate in the Dyes Institute, the War Trade Board Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Chemical Foundation, and the Textile Alliance Aavisory 
Committee, with two or three reputable textile men added to give it a 
tone of respectability. I had seen so much of the gum-shoe methods 
of this coterie that I immediately suggested that if there was to be 
licensing it should be done by a Government body, not a committee 
of competitors, and suggested the Tariff Commission. 

I was sent for by the members of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and because of my testimony that Mr. Garvan, then Alien Property 
Custodian, and Mr. Choate's chief in that office and in the Chemical 
Foundation, demanded the surrender of two more of my companies 
as German owned, in addition to the one he had already seized, and 

But his directors in on the strength of the investigation conducted by 
[r. Choate, which cost me $30,000 for his auditors and henchmen to 
make, all in an effort to put me out of business, because I wouldn't 
fall in with their schemes and help them to loot the representatives of 
the German chemical manufacturers. 

Senator La Follette. Just read that part over again. You are 
going so fast that it is impossible to follow you. It seems to mo 
that it may indicate the somewhat partial, instead of impartial, 
character of these witnesses who have been presenting before the 
committee their high standards ,of patriotism. 

(The paragraph referred to by vSenator La Follette was thereupon 
read by the witness as above recorded.) 

Senator La Follette. What time was this ? 

Mr. Metz. August, 1919. 

Senator La Follette. When did you testify? 

Mr. Metz. In 1919. 

Senator La Follette. How long before they sent for you had you 
given this testimony ? 

Mr. Metz. Within a few days. 

Senator La Follette. What was the first thing that they said to 
you upon this subject as soon as you met them after their sending 
1 or vou ? 

Mr. Metz. Well, I have got to go back to the first, just before the 
armistice. 

Senator La Follette. Why do you have to go back to that to 
explain what occurred there ? 

Air. Metz. Because they had already seized one company from me. 

Senator La Follette. I know. I will get back to that; but I 
want to get this, now, because it is connected with your statement. 
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Mr. Metz. Congressman Moore was questioning some witnesses in 
regard to the Chemical Foundation. I got a telegram to come to 
\\ashington to see Mr. Moore. I think the telegram came from 
Senator Calder. I came down, and Mr. Moore asked a number of 
Questions regarding the people who constituted the board of the 
(Jhemical Foundation, etc. 

Senator IjA Follette. This is not the interview with the repre- 
sentatives of the Chemical Foundation who took away your property ? 

Mr. Metz. There was no interview. They simply sent for the 
papers afterwards. 

Senator La Follette. I understood you to say they sent for you 
and took away your property 

Mr. Metz. No; they sent me notice and demanded the surrender 
of two of my companies. They were czars. If you did not do it, you 
were German. Some of us were not afraid of being called Germans, 
at that. 

Senator La Follette. Let us get that clearly on the record as you 
say it occurred. You gave testimony in August, 1919, before the 
House committee ? 

Mr. Metz. The House Ways and Means Committee. It is all in the 
House hearings, in Uiat book [indicating]. 

Senator La Follette. I understand. I am not asking you to 
turn to it just now. 

You gave testimony there with respect to the proposed dye duty 
or dye embai^o ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. And following your, testimony the Chemical 
Foundation, if I understand you rightly, canceled ,two of your 
licenses ? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir. Following my testimony Mr. Garvan tele- 
phoned to my counsel in New York and told him tnat I had been down 
nere double-crossing him. 

Senator La Follette. Were you present when that telephone 
message was received ? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir; but my counsel told me that. He was in New 
York, 

Senator La Follette. Let us get that just right on the record. 

Mr. Metz. I was in Washington. 

Senator La Follette. You were informed by your counsel, Messrs. 
O'Gorman, Battle & Van Devere, that Mr. Garvan had called them on 
the telephone and complained that you had double-crossed him in 
Washington in your testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means — and what ? 

Mr. Metz. And sent a demand for the surrender of two more of my 
companies under the alienproperty act. 

Senator La Follette. Were you informed by your attorneys that 
Mr. Garvan named the companies ? 

Mr. Metz. He did name them in the demand on me. 

Senator La Follette. What were the companies ? 

Mr. Metz. H. A. Metz & Co. (Inc.), and H. A. Metz Laboratories. 

Senator La Follette. Just describe the first company. 

Mr. Metz. The first company is a selling company, handling dye- 
stuflFs, American or foreign or anything they can get-— a selling cor- 
poration, pure and simple. 
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vSenator La Follette. When was it organized? 

Mr. Metz. It was organized in 1916, 1 think. I have got to go back 
to the full details on this, the entire history. I will do it in a moment. 
The laboratories were incorporated about the same year. They 
manufactured salvarsan and pharmaceutical preparations. 

Senator La Follette. Who are the officers of the company ? 

Mr. Metz. I am president and practically entire owner. Some of 
my associates are with me — my brother and some people who have 
been in my employ for years. 

Senator La Follette. Were there any stockholders or officers or 
directors in that company who were foreign citizens ? 

Mr. Metz. Not one, not even foreign bom. They were all Ameri- 
can-bom citizens, every one of them. 

Senator La Follette. All domiciled in this country ? 

Mr. Metz. Always lived here, born here and stayed here. 

Senator La Follette. What was the name of that company, 
again, please ? 

Mr. Metz. H. A. Metz & Co. (Inc.), a New York State corporation. 

Senator La Follette. What was the demand that your attorneys 
informed you that Garvan had made upon you ? 

Mr. Metz. My attorneys did not inform me of that. That demand 
came to me direct from the office, as it always did. 

Senator La Follette. I thought we were still dealing with the 
telephone conversation. 

Mr. Metz. It was after that the demand came to my office. 

Senator La Follette. How soon after that ? 

Mr. Metz. Within a few days. I do not remember. 

Senator La Follette. Was the demand in writing? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; the regular form of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Senator La Follette. Did you preserve it? Have you that 
demand in your files ? 

Mr. Metz. It was all in the court papers in New York. They are 
all there. I just went through court on this thing and beat them 
out and got possession. 

Senator La Follette. On what ground did they demand the 
surrender of that company to the Alien Property Custodian ? 

Mr. Metz. I have got to go back to the beginning. I will give you 
the whole record. 

Senator La Follette. You can answer that question. 

Mr. Metz. On the ground that it was enemy-owned. . My old 
firm, established 

Senator La Follette. Let us finish this before we leave it. What 
reply did you make to that ? 

Mr. Metz. I was not ver y d ecorous. I told them to go to the devil. 

Senator La Follette. What followed that? 

Mr. Metz. I got an injunction and held it. 

Senator La Follette. You got an injunction in the Federal courts 
in New York ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Restraining them from dispossessing you of 
that property ? 

Mr. Mj:tz. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. What followed that? 
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Mr. Metz. We had several conferences, and finally got into court, 
and I won the case. 

Senator La Follette. How long ago was the hearing had in the 
case disposing of it ? 

Mr. Metz. Some time in May or June of this year. The judgment 
was that it was not enemy owned, that I was entitled to that stock, 
that it belonged to me, and that is the end of it. 

Senator La Follette. How much were you embarrassed in the 
operation of that company by the Alien Property Custodian's taking 
this course of action ? 

Mr. Metz. I have got to go back to the whole case. In these com- 

fanies I was not embarrassed because I did not surrender the stock, 
refused to surrender. 

Senator La Follette. You continued the business? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely. 

Senator La Follette. You did that with respect to the company 
that you have just been talking of and also with respect to the second 
conipany ? 

MT, Metz. Both companies. 

Senator La Follette. Which they demanded of you to tiun over ? 

Mr. Metz. They had taken another company before that. 

Senator La Follette. We will come back to that. Did you have 
a decree with regard to this second company ? 

Mr. Metz. No; these companies were not in the suit. The first 
suit covered all of them. There was a first company involved. That 
is the one I went to court on. All these others were held up by that 
suit, which suit decides it all along the line. 

Senator La Follette. Did you get an injunction fis to both of 
these companies, on the second as well as on the other one ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; on the second to prevent them from dissipat- 
ing the funds of the company. I held them up all along the line. 

Senator La Follette. They actually took one company, did they 
not? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. I h^d to give up one. 

Senator Smoot. Whom did they put in ? 

Mr. Metz, A man named Kerr, as I understand, who refused to 
continue. He said it was an outrage, and resigned. Then they put 
in Mr.— J do not recall the gentlemen's names — a man in New York 
who has been in a dozen of Garvan's corporations. They put in Mr. 
Corbett as treasurer and one of my men. They gave me a chance 
to keep track of what was going on. I do not recall the names, but 
they had these men in all these various companies. 

Senator La Follette. What was the name of the first company ? 

Mr. Metz. That was the Hoechst Co. That was the result of 60 
years in business, practically. It was changed to different corporate 
names, and finally, in 190(h I think, it was in my own name. In 
1900 I took the name of H. A. Metz & Co. I have been there 40 
years this fall. 

Senator La Follette. Was the corporate name changed to H. A. 
Metz & Co. at that time ? 

Mr. Metz. In 1900. Then, in 1912, it was changed to Falbwerke- 
Hoechst Co. 
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Senator I^a Follette. At the time that the name was changed 
from the Metz Co. to Falbwerke-Hoechst Co., did there pass any 
title to the property ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. sir. At that time I sold the stock to the German 
concern. 

Senator La Follbtte. Where was that Qerman concern ? * 

Mr. Metz. At Hoechst, in Germany. 

Senator La Follette. Then it became at that time a German- 
owned company ? 

Mr. Metz. Only in name. The stock was in mj/name. I had 
the fuU voting power, and the dividends were divided — ^well, we 
never changed tne condition except that they wanted the precau- 
tion, in case I died or retired, to taKe over the company and not lose 
the name. The name was valuable as an asset because of Salvarsan 
and these other products that had come into the market. I was in 
Congress and was ready to quit, and they wanted to come in under 
their own name also. 

Senator La Follette. They paid you a consideration for that? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir, $300,000, the same price I had paid 15 years 
before for the stock from my predecessor in business. That was 
1912. 

Senator La Follette. But you had a contract with them giving 
you the voting power ? Did the stock remain in your name ? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir; I think I transferred some of it at the time 
in their name. 

Senator La Follette. What proportion is it? 

Mr. Metz. There were different amounts, 25 per cent, 50 per cent, 
up to 90 per cent, I think, at that time. 

Senator La Follette. You transferred to them 90 per cent of the 
stock at that time ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; over 90 per cent. I think I kept about 10 
shares. 

Senator McCumber. You held it in your hands ? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely. 

Senator McCumber. You were holding it simply in trust? 

Mr. Metz. Under my contract. 

Senator La Follette. Did you have a contract? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely. 

Senator La Follette. Did that contract give you the voting power 
of the stock ? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely full power, the same as I had when I owned 
the entire company. 1 would not have given it up otherwise. 

Senator La Follette. What change was made thereafter, before 
the property was taken over by the Alien Property Custodian, if any? 

Mr. Metz. In 1913 there were some suits brought under the trust 
law. I had always opposed this transfer to the Germans, and in 1913 
some suits were brougnt under the trust law. 

Senator La Follette. What do you mean by saying you had 
always opposed it ? You had made the transfer. 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; because I was ready to quit and get out and 
let them take it. 

Senator La Follette. You did not oppose it at the time the trans- 
fer was made ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no; it was all made in good faith all through. In 
1913 these trust suits were brought — the Dobson suits which you have 
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heard of and which are in the record. I insisted on getting that stock 
back. I said I did not want this German connection, that I wanted 
this stock back. 

Senator La Follette. How earlv-in 1913 was that? 

Mr. Metz. March or April; long before we ever thought of war. 

I finally got in communication with them, and in July the stock 
was transferred to me, and I gave mv note in payment, $596,000, 
double the price I paid for it. I diet not kick on the price. The 
assets were there, and it was in my power to keep them tnere. 

Then came the investigation of three concerns 

Senator La Follette. Just before you leave that, if you please. 
Did you make any change in the name of the company wnen it came 
back ? 

Mr. Metz. No; I went right on then, transferred the stock back 
to myself, and it was my property. 

Senator La Follette. i ou then became practically the sole owner 
of it? 

Mr. Metz. Just as I had been before. I was again the sole owner. 

Senator La Follette. I do not see how you can say just as you 
had been before. 

Mr. Metz. Before they took it; and then I got it back. 

Senator La Follette. Just how long was tne control of the com- 
pany out of your hands and in the hands of the Germans ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, less than a year — about a year, I should say — ^from 
1912 to 1913. 

Senator La Follette. It was along about 1912 ? 

Mr. Metz. 1912 to 1913. 

Senator McCumber. Why did you make the transfer of this in a 
few months and then get it back again ? 

Mr. Metz. Because these suits had been brought and they were a 
species of blackmail 

Senator McCumber. What suits ? 

Mr. Metz. Brought by a firm of attorneys in Philadelphia. 

Senator La Follette. Civil suits ? 

Mr. Metz. For three times damages under the Sherman antitrust 
law. Under that law we were put to a lot of trouble, and they 
brought in all kinds of stuff. I settled the cases by going down to 
Dobson's and putting my cards on the table and showing what had 
been done. But the point was made then that we were buying from 
a trust, handling trust goods. As a matter of fact, we were not 
commission merchants. We were buying and selling at all times, 
even when the Germans owned it. I bought it outright and paid for 
niy goods and sold them on my own account. It was never a com- 
mission proposition. 

Then, after getting that back, things went along imtil the war in 
1914. 

Senator La Follette. After that transfer of that stock was made 
in 1913, did the Germans, or any citizens, or any alien, have any 
interest whatever in that company ? 

Mr. Metz. None whatever, except that I paid them here a part of 
the dividends I drew. 

Senator La {"ollette. Why ? 

Mr. MJETZ. In return for part of their profits they made abroad. 
I will tell you why. In 1904, I think it was, arrangements abroad 
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were being made with several companies. Mr. Wm. J. Matheson, who 
is vice president of the National, represented one of those com- 
panies in America. 

Senator La Follette. Of the*National what? 

Mr. Metz. The National Aniline Co. He was the president of it, 
and I think he still is. Anyway, he was there. He had an arrange- 
ment with the Cassella Co., of Germany, by which they divic^d 
their joint profits on the goods sold by them to America and sold 
here on the basis of the profits made on those goods in Europe and 
the profits tl^at wpre maae on those goods here, I beUeve in tne pro- 
portions of 53 to 47. 

Senator La Follette. That was a combination between the Ger- 
man cartel 

Mr. Metz (interposing). No; one member of the cartel. 

Senator La Follette (continuing). One member of the cartel 
and one member of the 

Mr. Metz (interposing). Selling force here, selling his goods here. 

Senator La Follette. What were his official relations with the 
American Chemical Co. ? 

Mr. Metz. At that time none. At that time I had the German 
company, owned the stock in it. 

Mr. Choate. There was no company, then. 

Mr. Metz. I beg your pardon. There was a company then. 

Senator La Follette. I will bring out these facts, Mr. Choate, as 
I go along. Let us have no more oi this. 

Mr. Metz. There was a National and had been for years. 

Senator La Follette. I am not complaining to your replying to 
an outside interruption: I am complaining of your being interrupted. 

Mr. Metz. I think I know as much about it as Mr. Choate. I nave 
been in it some years longer. 

That arrangement provided for dividing the profits between 
abroad and here, and tne people whom I represented had gone into 
the cartel and were anxious to have the same arrangement that 
Cassella had, which is natural. 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Metz. I finally made the same arrangement, but as I made 
more profit on this side they only got 60-50 with me. In other words, 
I paid them half the profit that I made on this side, which equaled 
the profit they made on goods shipped to this side, and I got 50 per 
cent on their goods. That was paid in dividends, which is vastly 
different. It was not in the profit, but dividends. I had full author- 
ity to declare dividends when I pleased and in any amount I pleased. 

I had that arrangement, and that continued, whether I had all 
the stock, or whether I had part of the stock and they had part of the 
stock, the theory being that we would very often sell goods here at a 
close margin, because of the profits abroad, and they might quote a 
low price oecause of the price here. We were in competition with 
other importers. The big six always competed against each other, 
competing openly and cutting each other right and left. 

They investigated the German dye concerns, and I was sent for. 
Mr. CSioate was the examiner, and I put my cards on the table and 
said, "I assume, Mr. Choate, this is dead open and shut. I will give 
you anything I have got.'' He said, ''Will you allow my examiners 
to take your books and go through them?" I said, "Certainly." 
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I supposed two of them would come down, and there were six or 
eight who came down at $50 and $100 a day, and they stayed five 
months, and I was being soaked for it. It was a good job. 

S«iator La Follette. Was that at your expense t 

Mr, Metz. Yes, that was at my expense. They worked for other 
companies at the same time. They had stenographers sitting there 
reading my copy books, going through my check books, etc., checking 
everything I had spent smce 1912. 

In that report Mr. Choate decided that it was a camouflage sale. 
His great German expression for it was ^^scheinverkauf,'' I tnink it 
was. I gave them everything they wanted. I was perfectly clean 
and was not afraid of anything they could find, and 1 am good on a 
note for $500,000 or any other amount I put my name on. 

Accor<^big to Mr. Choate's judgment, that was a camouflage. I 
went to Mr. Garvan and said, "Frank, you know this is not right.'' 
Mr. Pitagerald, our former colleague, John J. Fitzgerald, told me they 
were going to do this and I had better get in line. I don't want to 
betray a confidence, because John and I are good friends. 

Senator La Follette. I do not think you have stated what time 
that was. 

Mr. Metz. That was the latter part of 1917 or 1918. When was 
the armistice signed ? 

Senator La Bollette. November 11, 1918. 

Mr. Metz. That was early in 1918, about October, 1918! 

Mr. Garvan says, "Well, you know there is more in this than just 
your little company. The question of manufacturing dyes is in- 
volved. You say we can not, and we say we can." I asked Garvan 
where his office gave him authority to foster the dye industry. He 
said, "We will make an examination of the other concerns, and that 
will let you out. That is the best thing you can do. We will take 
these over and wipe out the big ones.'' 1 had no objection to their 
wipiDg anything out. I had my redress. They got nothing but a 
si^. I couldn't sell goods under that name. I either had to change 
the name of the company or reincorporafc all my concerns. 

On Saturday night at 6 o'clock before the armistice was signed, 
on November 9, they came to my house in the country, two of the 
accountants, and demanded these three companies, the Farbwerke- 
Hoechst Co., the H. A. Metz & Co. (Inc.), ana H. A. Metz Laborato- 
ries; they made a demand for these three companies. I called up 
Senator Gorman and said, *'This is an outrage." ''Well," he 
said, '^you know the law, and you are bein^ investigated. Frank 
tells me he thinks it is all right, and you had oetter comply." 

I complied under protest. I then saw Mr. Garvan, and we ar- 
ranged tnat pending the investigation, which was still going on and 
went on until the following March, that I would deposit the stock 
of these companies with John Fitzgerald in escrow. I said ''I 
am not afraid of anything of that kind. I will trust John. I put 
it up with him in escrow to hold under an agreement that it would be 
held pending the investigation, and then to be given back to me to do 
according to the demand or not, as the case might be. 

Finally it was decided to take over the Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
and wipe out the big six. Mr. Choate insisted on that being German, 
etc., and when Mr. Garvan drafted his first report, it said distinctly 
that no evidence had been found indicating any German connec- 
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tion with the other two companies. That was not in the final re- 
port which was published, but I have got a copy of the original 
report in which it was. It was stricken out. 

The result was they demanded the stock of the Farbwerke-Hoechst 
Co., and I siurrendered it. Then came the literature about Grerman 
spies, and everything else, the hbelous stuflF that appeared in the 
Saturday Evenmg rost and everywhere else, that would drive a 
man insane. Later, demand was. made for the two other com- 
panies again, and I refused to give them up. I think that shows 
there was animus in the whole tmng. 

Senator La Follette. At what tune — and I ask it in this connec- 
tion — ^was the Chemical Foundation organized by Mr. Garvan and 
the other gentleman ? 

Mr. Metz. I think it was some tin^e in 1918. I became a subscriber 
Uke the rest of them. 

Senator La Follette. That corporation was in existence at the 
time of this demand, was it ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no. When they made the second demand it was, 
but not the first demand. That came afterwards. 

You asked me how that handicapped me. Li the first place, it 
prevented me from increasing mv Dusiness; it prevented me from 
going to the public with stocK, if I wanted to increase my capital, 
which I could not; it put me imder the danger of having my property 
sold to somebody else, some other concern; it put me up against the 
proposition where they might take my business. I went to Secre- 
tary Hughes, who was my counsel, and he advised me to comply 
with the demand and surrender the company. I said, ''No; if I do 
that, I am done." He said, ''You will be indicted.'' I said, "I 
will take a chance on being indicted. '' I did, and they didn't indict 
me. A man that is right need not be afraid of being indicted. I 
refused to siurender it. I said, "I will not give up any collateral I 
have got to these people." Then Mr. Kressel, coimsel appointed 
for the seized companies, told me "I will have you indicted for con- 
version." I told nim to ^ ahead and get me into coiurt, get into 
the police court, get me into any court, just so I got into some court, 
but thejr didn'd Jo it. 

That is the historv of the situation of those companies. I was 
handicapped under the "spell" of pro-Germanism and all of that stuff. 
It is all in the record. 

Senator La Follette. Just go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Metz. I was held up as a German, reople refused to buy 
goods of a German. Competitors went around talking about my being 
taken over. I was suggested as a member of the advisory committee 
of the Dye Institute. Mr. Choate was present and su^ested that 
it would De inadvisable to put Mr. Metz on, because he was persona 
non grata in Washington. That got me mad, and I have been 
proving ever since how much persona non grata I was here. 

Senator La Follette. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Metz. I had got down to the $30,000. I would not fall in with 
their schemes and help them to loot the representatives of the German 
chemical manufacturers. I use the word "loot" advisedly, because 
it was loot and nothing else. Their exaggerations, distorted transla- 
tions, and misconstrued versions of details they claimed to have 
found in their investigations are still being sent out and their libelous 
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publications in their propaganda for this embargo. Only last week I 
received the same letter through the mails, about the German spy 
system. Poor devils whose only crime was that they were Germans 
and had not yet been naturalized, were intimidated, brow-beaten, 
and interned, after having been locked up in vile county jails in various 
parts of the coimtry , and some whom I know about were not released 
till some other of their henchmen were employed as counsel and paid 
$4,000 for services to secure their release irom Ogelthorpe. I know 
that to be a fact, and it can be proven, that the Department of Justice 
had nothing against them, but the Alien Property Custodian wanted 
it done. Tnej were told that if they saw a certain gentleman in the 
department and secured his services they could get out. 

Senator McCumber. Who was Attorney General at that time ? 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Palmer was Attorney General at that time. 

And the same man who gave Choate the informiation in regard to 
the men I refer to is the same man who gave him the information 
about the so-called monstrous actions of the German Dye Trust. He 
was the vice president of one of them for many years, and may have 
known all this from his personal experience, but as for my concerns or 
the German plant I represented are concerned, I deny it and defy him 
or Choate, or any other man, to prove one single act not entirely 
in accord with business ethics, except possibly agreements as tio 
prices on several things which his firm controlled before I butted in 
and handled the same goods. That gentleman is the chairman of 
the executive conunittee of practically all of the bodies I have referred 
to, and while he does not often appear personally in the open, the 
register of the Wardman Park Hotel will show how much time he and 
his colleagues have spent in Washington during the last two years, 
trying to put over licensing and embargoes. I didn't happen to be 
an umortunate German alien, but a free-Dom American citizen, whose 
record made it xmnecessary to worry about being called German by 
Choate or Garvan or anyone else, and I simplj applied to the courte 
for an injunction to prevent any further dissipation of the funds of 
my company, and after waiting two years and one-half to get the 
court to trv the case, I of course got a decision in my favor, and 
naturally Mr. Choate is somewhat peeved. 

So much for that, gentlemen, and I ask your pardon for having 
indulged in it, but if at any time you want any details about some of 
the thin^ I have indicated, I am at your service, for thank God we 
have again arrived at a point where the American flag can't be used 
to cover every kind of a dark deed pulled off in the name of patriot- 
ism and a man needn't be afraid of being branded a German for 
telling the truth and calling a spade a spade. As Americans who 
love their country, if there are any acts we will be ashamed of in the 
future it will be those that have oeen pulled off by the little coterie 
in the Alien Property Custodian's office, many of whom are now in 
Germany or have their agents there trying to get retainers from the 
very people whom they gouged at a dollar a year. I know, because 
I get inquiries from abroad asking about those same men. Naturally, 
I am heartily recommending them. 

I get letters right along asking if this man or that man should 
represent them over here, over m the Alien Property Custodian's 
office, and imder these same officials. 
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Now for Mr. Choate's testimony. He was asked what connection 
there was between the Chemical Fomidation and the Dyes Institute. 
He said ''none/' but he appears before one sewing circle in New York 
one day as counsel of the Dyes Institute, and the next at a board of 
trade dinner in New Hampshire as counsel of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, always waving the American flag, poison gassing the audience 
and telling them about the wicked (Annans. If there is no other 
connection than himself as counsel for both, that seems close enough. 
He said I spoke of salvarsan, intimating that I did it to befog the 
issue. 

I mentioned salvarsan to show that if I could make that very 
intricate product whose purity meant life or death, and of which 90 
per cent was labor, and bring the price down from $2.50 to 27 cents 
a dose, it would seem likely that makers of dyes where the labor 
amoimted only from 5 per cent to at most 25 per cent for certain 
dyes made in hmited quantities, ought to be able to take care of 
themselves with a reasonable protection. The price was $2.50 because 
the Germans had certain patents and they had speat OY&t 10 years 
in experimentation. There were 606 products conopounded before 
they produced salvarsan. Hence the name '' 606.'' The same is true 
with reference to indigo. They spent 25 years on that before they 
got a dollar back on it. We took their papers and copied them 
when we were making it. That is all we are doing. He ques- 
tioned my statements about nitrating plants. I said that not over 
eight dye plants were equipped for nitrating. No doubt more 
plants nave nitrating apparatus and in my own case we have a 
nitrating plant at the Central which is used now only for emergency 

Eurposes and contains one nitrator. It doesn't pay to mtrate 
enzol, toluol, or xyol o^ a small scale, or unless you have your own 
nitric-acid plant, and how many have that. It is much cheaper to 
buy nitrobenzol, nitrotoluol, etc., as well as the next stage products, 
aniline, teluidine, and xylidine from the few large plants equipped 
to make them, and to pay the transportation charges on the neces- 
sary nitric and sulphuric acids to make the finished intermediates I 
have just mentioned. There are times when suppUes are scarce, 
or held back to boost the price, when it pays a small man to buy the 
crude benzol and toluol and do his own nitrating and reducing. 

Otherwise these isolated nitrators are idle and they never would 
be a factor for munition purposes. Nitrating for explosives is done 
on a large scale and guncotton, trinitrotoluol picric acid, which is 
trinitrophenol are not made in color plants, but in special plants 
for such products, and the best dye industry can do is to use a small 
part of the possible output of those plants and so help them keep up 
a small percentage of those put out of business and idle since the war 
stopped. He said I claimed that I was not afraid of the Germans 
and then in the next breath asked protection a|;ainst the dumping 
of reparation goods from England, France, and Italy. I mentioned 
the goods coming from those countries, because of the loud announc- 
ing of embargoes by them. If they have placed such strict embar- 
goes, how comes it that they have so many German ^oods to oflfer 
at lower prices even than the Germans ! They not omy have those 
dyes to use on their own textiles which our mills must humbly beg 
for, but can seU us their surplus besides and we can't get what we 
order even from Germany, because the makers have none in stock. 
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It shows simply that they have bought all that the}^ could lay their 
hands on, even for forward delivery from the Germans, when prices 
were lower and are npw cleaning up, and we are paying them the 
profits, as usual. 

Senator Simmons. What is that you are saying ? Are you charging 
some of the dyestuff manufacturers of tms country with having 
bought large stocks ? 

i&. Metz. No; the British people. It is the British I am speak- 
ing of. 

Senator Watson. There was an embargo for a while after the war, 
and they Hfted it? 

Mr. Metz. They lifted it and put it back to protect themselves. 

He talked about the increase in size of the German plants and 
seemed to refute my statement that the increases were for other 
products besides colors by claiming of his own knowledge the greatly 
increased indanthrene blue plant oi the Badische. Strange that with 
such an increased plant the record of the Tariff Commission of 1920 
shows, on page 44, that the total manufacture of indanthrene blue 
G. C. D. the main one, was only 93,645 pounds for the year 1920, 
and only 7,487 pounds for the first quarter of 1921. It bears out 
exactly what I said that they haven't got the anthracine and other 
raw materials that we lack here for on page 46 the same report says : 

It is of particular interest in examining the output of the difierent classes of dyes 
according to application that the protection based upon the above monthly reports 
shows a large output of acid, direct and sulphur dyes, and indieo paste whereas there 
is a small production of vat dyes, indanthrene blue G. C. D., alizarine and alizarine 
colors other than alizarine red. The Grerman production program has apparently re- 
sulted in a larger output of those dyes made in America, with a minimum output of 
dyes that are not made in the United States or made in quantity insufficient to meet 
domestic needs. 

To the average sane busmess man, that would appear to denote 
that if they had the material they would make the dyes that their 
domestic textile industry needed or that they could sell us at high 
prices, because we are begging for them, instead of such dyes as they 
know can not be sold here and that many of which we are competing 
with them in the export market. Surely Germany needs the money 
and would be glad to sell anything she could get lancv prices for. 

To those stiff seeing red, however, this means that the imspeakable 
monster is putting money for wages and materials into goods, piling 
them up and waitmg for the moment to come to give them away just 
to make Choate and his friends angry. Full line forcing was men- 
tioned. I defy anyone to prove a single case of full Ime forcing, 
except possibly attempts by the same gentleman to whom I before 
referred as Choate's authonty and that gentleman is not a German, 
and, so far as I know, doesn't even speak German. 

Senator Watson. Just a moment, please. This is quite an impor- 
tant point. Do you mean to say that there are no efforts of that kind 
being made now ? 

Mr. Metz. They claim that the Germans did this full line forcing. 
I say that there was no full line forcing by the Germans, and I make 
that statement after having been in the business for 40 years. 

Senator Watson. In other words, you mean that nothing of that 
kind has been attempted ? 

Mr. Metz. Senator, I will get to that in a moment. 

Senator Watson. Very well. 
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Mr. Metz. The four-year contract system on indigo was also car- 
ried out by the same gentleman, and I am quite sure was transferred 
to and adopted by the company he is now with and that the price 
protection clause is contained in their contract covering the period of 
the contract. In this connection, I wish to say that these people 
made contracts covering supplies for a nimiber of years. 

Senator Watson. To whom are you referring now? 

Mr. Metz. The Du Pont people. 

Senator Watson. To the Du Pont people? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; thev are perfectly justified. 

Senator Watson. Have the other American companies, too ? 

Mr. Metz, Yes. They had it when they started up in business. 

Senator Watson. Is the four-year contract an indirect way of 
full-line forcing ? 

Mr. Metz. It can be used as such, Senator. It was done time and 
time again in the past and it is done to-day. 

Senator Smoot. It was done 20 years ago ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; it was done 20 years ago. 

Senator Watson. It was, you say? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

It is not true that consumers who did not make a four-year con- 
tract could not get the indigo. The product was patented here and 
those who owned the patent could make terms upon which it was to 
be sold. The consumers who had no contract simply did not enjoy 
quantity discounts allowed bv the contractor, but could get all they 
wanted. I know, for I, too, handled indigo under the patents. 

Senator MgCumbeb. I do not quite understand that last statement. 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Choate said that those who did not have contracts 
could not get the goods. 

Senator McCumber. Is that correct? 

Mr. Metz. No; that is not true. As I have said here, the product 
was patented here and those who owned the patent could make terms 
upon which it was to be sold. The consumers who had no contract 
simply did not enjoy quantity discounts allowed by the contract, but 
could get aU they wanted. In other words, the contract allowed so 
much discount for so much and so much, and so on, bringing the price 
down proportionately, according to Quantity. 

He mentioned undervaluation. I defy him to prove by the custom- 
house records a single case of undervaluation by any of the larger 
manufacturers or by any of their former agents in this country, fl I 
remember correctly, some charges were made against some of the 
smaller importers, and there are many of them, but they were on 
invoices from ma:nufaGturers or dealers in Switzerland and Belgium. 
Bribing of dyers is mentioned, and undoubtedly in some cases pres- 
ents and even fixed commissions were paid the dyers, just as in prac- 
tically every line of business some sucn system prevails. These are 
all things that this monstrous combination was doing in this country 
to kill the business. But this tipping or graft, as it is called, was not 
confined to dyestuffs, and where it was carried on it was done by the 
salesmen of the various concerns regardless of whether they sold 
German, Swiss, English, French, or American goods. Only a few 
days a^o I clipped from the New York Times an item stating that the 
United Indigo & Chemical Co., a British corporation, with offices in 
Boston, had Deen ordered to refrain from certain competitive methods 
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in the chemical industry, and testimony was given that during 1916, 
1917, and 1918 the company spent for entertainment and gratuities 
to employees of its customers and competitors' customers an average 
of from $40,000 to $50,000 a year. A similar order, I am informea, 
was issued not long ago to Jonn Campbell & Co., another firm, with 
former EngUsh affifiations, but now manufacturing here and very busy 
recently in sending out literature in favor of the embargo. 

Those are all matters of record and subject to proof. 

Senator La Follette. Is this [indicatmg] the chpping to which 
you refer ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; that was the one to which I had reference. 

Senator La Follette. Let that remain with the manuscript and 
be inserted in connection with it at the place to which it is referred. 
. Mr. Metz. Very well. 

I recall other orders to cease or desist issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission against other dyestuffs manufacturers and dealers, and 
though in a dragnet fashion notices for hearings were served on prac- 
tically all the better known firms I can not recdl that any of the firms 
dealing especially in German goods were found guilty, although 
undoubtedly many of the salesmen who formerly sold Oerman goods 
are with virtuous American firms selling to the same buyers they sold 
then. *" 

Mr. Choate's statement, so often made, that only one textile manu- 
facturer escaped because he was wise enough to re-mark all his pur- 
chases of dyes before his buyer got them, is aosolutely false, ridiculous, 
and a slander on nine-tenths of the buyers in the United States, and 
a reflection upon the common sense and business abihty of every dye 
user in the country. 

His statement that no one knows what the German plants are doing 
is nonsense, because four of the largest are in the occupied zone under 
constant allied supervision whenever supervision is desirable, and only 
two are in unoccupied Germany. That statement appears in the 
record. He mentioned the firms that are very small. 

Senator La Follette. That is, four out of six ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; four out of the Big Six in the occupied zone and 
only two in the unoccupied zone. They are the small ones at Frank-^ 
fort and Berlin. 

These statements, together with his brief, which is a mere repetition 
of his previous effusions, are generally distributed to the public by 
mail and through the well organized and expensive press bureau, and 
ought to be labeled ^'Pro bunco publico,'' because they do not fool 
anybody else, and the public is about ready to call a halt on being- 
fooled. 

Mr. Stone called your attention to his suit that he wore, dyed with 
American dyes. No one who knows will dispute that what we make 
here, dye for dye, is usually as good as the same dye that is made in 
Germany, but we do not make some of the dyes the public wants in 
the fabric. 

Is Mr. Bennett in the room ? 

A Voice. Yes. 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Bennett showed me a nice blue suit last week, and 
you can see that it is a good-looking suit. It was rather warm here 
last week, however, and Mr. Bennett perspired, so that the result is 
seen in this shirt of his which I borrowed from him. Although it has 
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been laundered, the color is fast where it should not be and runs where 
it ought to stay. The trouble with that dye is that it is imperfectly 
made, or else is not fitted for people who perspire. I think that it is 
my dye, as a matter of fact, but 1 am not absolutely sure. 

Senator Watson. You mean it is one you made ? 

Mr. Metz. It may be one that I made or I am making. 

Senator Watson. One you made ? 

Mr. Metz. I am not quite sure. 

Senator Watson. Can you make that so that it will be as fast as 
the German dyes f 

Mr. Metz. For this kind I can. That is one of the details of 
dyeing — ^leaving this [indicating] white white. I will come to that 
in a moment. The trouble with that is that that dye is imperfectly 
made, or else it is not fitted for people who perspire. It probably 
contains a by-product which was formed in the process of making 
and was not washed out thoroughly, so it is not fixed in the fiber in 
the dyeing process, and therefore it dissolves out in the perspiration. 
The pubhc is beginning to send these goods back to the clothing 
stores and the muls are getting claims. During the war everything 
went. There were no seconds, but the pubRc is now begmning 
to get restless. In the New York Times last Friday I found a story 
to the eflFect that the United Waist Workers of America had 
raised the question of the fastness of American dyes. The ladies 
apparently are also beginning to perspire and get restive overrunning 
imd f admg colors. As I said a moment ago, during the war everything 
went. There were no seconds at all, but now the public is begmnmg 
to notice things and the reaction will set ux if it ^ made mxpossible 
or even hard for mills to get the colors they need. People do not 
like to buy imported clothes, and it will not be long before the fast 
<$olors do come in on cloth instead of in barrels. 

The above clipping also refers to the German plants making alcohol 
from carbide. 1 mentioned that the other day. 

Mr. Waters showed you exposure tests snowing better results 
with American than with imported vat dyes and stated that they 
were exposed the same number of hours. I asked him if one set had 
been exposed from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. and the other from 6. p. m. to 
6 a. m. The hours would be the same but the result would not. 
You have the sun in one instance and you have no sun in the other. 
You can flimflam any way you want to on the hoiu«. I could 
hardly explain his test in any other way. 

The mill man is handicapped by the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the seller as to what his colors will stand. The mill buys 
colors but dyes shades. You hear about colors all the time. I am 
going to illustrate that to you just for a moment. Colors are one 
thing and shades are another. 

These cards that I have here contain colors. I make 125 of them at 
my two plants. These [indicating] are the basic colors. This is 
cotton and wool; this is cbtton and sulphur dyes. This card here con- 
tains shades. That is what the mill wants. I shall come to these 
now. This card shows ladies' dress goods. 

Senator Watson. You make these ? 

Mr. Metz. I make these. These shades here are dyed in the labora- 
tory; they are a combination of colors. That is a German color 
•card [indicating]. I will get down to these in a moment. 
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Senator Watson. Are thes6 German or American made ? 

Mr. M15TZ. Those are German. 

Senator La Follette. Can you effect those shades at your factory ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; I can effect them, but I can not ^arantee them. 
In other words, I can not say that every color will stand. When 
there are three or four and one does not stand the same as the other 
three, the shade is gone. 

Senator Watson. Do the Germans guarantee them? 

Mr. Metz. They do not have to guarantee them. 

Senator Watson. Can they guarantee them ? ^ 

Mr. Metz. Yes, and we could, if we made the same things. They 
have got a good full line. It is the mill I am talking about now. 

Senator Watson. We have not got a fuU line, and, therefore, 
can not make those shades. So the query is: How are we going to 
get a full line ? 

Mr. Metz. We can make any shade we want. We do not have 
to get those particular shades. Let the ladies who are so fastidious 
go without some of the shades. What I mean is this, that they are 
not dyeing colors. The mill man wants the shades and he must get 
<5olors to make shades. These colors must be of the same nature. 
For a long time, I may say, we had no proper wool blue. 

Senator McLean. Where are the shades made ? 

Mr. Metz. In the dye house. These [indicating] are combinations. 
Individual colors make these shades. Each of these shades is com- 
posed of three colors. For instance, 12 ounces of that, 8 ounces of 
that, 1 pound of that, and 4 ounces of this make that. 

Senator Watson. Can we make all of those in America? 

Mr. Metz. We can make them in America, but we did not have 
those blues. 

Senator Watson. Have wegot them now? 

Mr. Mbtz. Yes ; we have. We used indigotines. Here is indigotine 
that had to be used. The dyer can match that shade exactly. The 
difficultv is that the moment the dyer gets those goods in an 
artificial light its a different shade ; that is his difficulty. They can not 
use this with success. They can use it, but whenever they do, they 
et a blue effect at night and perhaps a green one during the day. 

ne of these will do for piece dyes; for they dye level, and others 
will not dye level. 

The mill does this work. This is an important point. Here you 
have some colors dyed in the piece, leaving the silk white. Here is 
a piece of white cloth with a fancy thread woven into the goods. It 
is possible for the mill to go on making up these at full capacity, and 
they may get orders for this, that, or the other shade. They can 

o on weavmg for a long time instead of weaving each shade separate- 
y each time. 

These few colors are about the only ones we have for that purpose 
now. I make these [indicating] for men's goods. 

Senator Watson. If we have not got them yet but can make them, 
under what conditions is it possible For us to do it ? 

Mr. Metz. We can go on working with proper protection. That 
will do it. If you do not let us get them, these dyed goods will come 
from the other countries, because they can make them cheaper than 
here by far; and you are going to kill the textile industry for the dye 
people, who have made a lot of money already. 
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Senator McLean. If they axe protected here then you can make 
them m this country ? . ^ 

Mr. Metz. Yes; keep the duty high enough. The cost is not going 
to amount to a great deal on a piece of goods. Let us have those 
dyes. Do not make our consumers go through a whole lot of red 
tape so that by the time they get under way the season is gone. 
Mills do not make the goods oy the piece. They make a sample. 
It contains a certain color. Those samples go into the market. 
They are opened up and orders are taken, xou can not get six 
months' supply ahead. For instance a concern ordered 20,000 
pounds of a certain kind of blue. By the time they got here the 
season was over. Ten thousand pounds were deliverea arid the other 
10,000 remain on our hands. I am loaded down with such goods 
now, selling them off to people who want to buy a few pounds now 
and then by permission of the War Trade Board. 

Take the Pacific mills. As I understand it, they have objected to 
an embargo. They came to me and said, ''If we can run our season 
out, we can use a certain product in our goods, but we have to have 
enough for the season. Tney couldn't get it, and the result was that 
it cut them out of their patterns. 

I want to illustrate me difference between colors and shades. 
Colors mean nothing. The dyer has to know whether it will stain 
white or not. TTie man who does know will contiaue to do a good 
business. That is why some are still in busiaess despite all this 
trouble. 

Senator Simmons. This embai^o proposition now pending before 
the committee is to take care of such dyestuffs as are produced in 
this country in sufficient quantities and sold at reasonaole prices, I 
believe ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. You say that when the industry is established 
here and we learn how to make dyestuffs you will be able to go along 
with a reasonable duty ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Upon your product. That is what I understood 
you to say ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. What per cent of the dyestuffs produced in this 
country would come within that catagory ? 

Mr. Metz. Not 10 per cent of the dyestuffs used here would come 
in from outside. 

Senator Simmons. I mean what percentage of dyestuffs produced 
in this country now could we sufficiently establish to enable the 
manufacturer to get along with a reasonable protective tariff ? 

Mr. Metz. I should say 75 per cent of what we are now making, 
and that would constitute about 80 per cent of what is used 

Senator Simmons. Then what is the necessity of putting an em- 
bargo upon 75 per cent in order to take care of 25 per cent ? 

A&. Metz (continuing). To be able to keep up tne price. 

Senator Simmons. If there are any dyestuffs that we do not make 
and we do not know how to make, that require an embargo, from the 
standpoint of anybody, in your judgment it would then De sufficient 
to embargo those particular dyestuffs instead of embargoing, not only 
them, but all the other dyestuffs as weU ? 
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Mr. Metz. If you do embai^o those particular dyestuffs, then the 
mills can not get readily the ^oods they need. 

Senator Smoot. Embargo tiiem with a rate of duty ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, you can help that way. 

Senator Simmons. That is what I am saying. If it is absolutely 
necessary to embargo at all, why extend tnat to dyestuffs that we 
produce instead of only to those lew that we have not learned how to 
make? . 

Mr. Metz. If you put the rate high enough, it will take care of that. 

Senator Watson. Senator Simmons, you and I were on the com- 
mittee that investigated that whole thing. If you come to write an 
embargo on these particular colors not manufactured in the United 
States, how are you going to word it or how are you going to desig- 
nate it ? 

Senator Simmons. I am not now ready to do it. 

Senator Smoot. It can be done all right. 

Mr. Metz. You do not want to embargo those dyestuffs. You 
want to make the duty high enough, but do not keep them out 
altogether. 

Senator Simmons. You do not want to embargo those things that 
are not produced in this country at all and you do not want to embargo 
those things that are produced in this country in sufficient quantities 
to need, according to Mr. Metz, only a reasonable duty; but you want 
to embargo those in between those two extremes. 

Mr. Metz. Have a high duty. That is the idea. 

Senator Smoot. Have a high duty so that they can manufacture 
'm this country. I do not care how h%h it is, but give them a duty 
so that they will have a chance. 

Mr. Metz. Reverting to the question of color combinations, if 
only one of the combination the dyer makes is not equal to the rest 
in fastness to light, washing, alkali, or acid, his shade is gone the 
moment the wearer of the dyed goods submits them to any of the 
above tests, and I am sure tne experience in the family of everyone 
of us has given examples of hosiery and other articles of apparel 
going to the laundry blue or brown and commg back green or purple 
or some other shade. One of the colors used for shewing gave out; 
that was all. 

We were told about Congo red. The report says they made 
1,502,630 poimds in 1920, valued at $1,296,529; that the average price 
was 86 cents, and that the Cincinnati Chemical Works, Croton Color 
& Chemical Co., National Aniline & Chemical Co., Newport Chemical 
Works, and National Chemical Works, were the makers. Congo 
red is a color that is used for dyeing bright reds on cotton, and before 
the war it was used to a very small extent only. I had a sample of 
it, but can not seem to find it. A bit of lemonade or vinegar will 
make it turn black so quickly that you can not use it. 

Senator Watson. Who made that ? 

Mr. Metz. Eleven plants in the United States. 

Congo red is not fast to light, it will not stand washing, and turns 
black by the slightest contact with any kind of acid. It is made from 
benzidine, whicn was available when tolidine, made from toluol, 
was not. Benza purpurine is made from tolidine, and had practically 
displaced Congo red entirely and was in turn largely replaced itself by 
the benzo vast scarlets wnich were faster to acid and light than 
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benzo purpurine. Of benfo purpurine we made 617,629 pounds, 
valued at $904,060, average price $1.46 per pound, at 11 plants. 
To-day the prices are about 70 cents fcfr Congo and $1 for benzo pur- 
purine 4 B, and it is only a question of time when the Congo red will 
be driven out entirely, not by German competition, but because the 
people here will not stand for it, and the fact that 90 per cent or more 
of all we make goes mainly to India shows that while we are making it 
we can compete with other countries who know at least as much about 
making this simple product as we do. The plants making Congo can 
all use their entire apparatus which consists of tanks, filter presses, 
and dryers and grinaers mostly, to make dozens of other colors, for 
which the maionty of them will have to buy their intermediates, the 
same as they buv benzidine now, and they will continue in business 
only if the big fellows who make those intermediates continue to find 
it profitable to sell them and need them to help out in the abnormal 
export demand that has so far existed for these colors for export. 
Some of these larger manufacturers, like the National and Newport 
concerns, have established selling organizations of their own in the 
Far East, and if they intend, and apparently do, to compete in those 
markets with Germany and Switzerland, wny can't they get along 
here without any duty, unless thay intend to mdulge in that heinous 
crime of dumping, which seems to be a crime only if the other fellow 
does it to you, and not when you do it to him. There are other colors 
that will be replaced by better ones right along. The National and 
the Newport companies have established seUing organizations in 
China and Japan in competition with the rest of the world. 

Senator McLean. We have gotten thus far because of the sub- 
stantial embargo resulting from the war. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; I grant that. We have had about seven years of 
that. 

Senator McLean. It is claimed that these are independent and 
unrelated and the prices differ, so that unless we protect ourselves 
against all of them the processes will become stagnant. 

Mr. Metz. I say that that is not right; from a practical standpoint 
I know it, because I have two plants myself. That is true to a lim- 
ited extent only. Senator. 

Senatoi* McLean. I think you realize that competition is going to 
be fierce. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; it is fierce now. It has brought it down already. 

Senator McLean. And it is going to be fiercer? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

Senator McLean. So that unless we lower the wage standard to 
that of our competitors, we have got to reduce the cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Metz. We have got the labor cost. I have the figures. 

Senator McLean. For that reason, it seems to me, that unless we 
stimulate in every way possible private capital and retain in employ- 
ment the highest talent in chemical activities, we are taking a chance 
that we ougnt not to take. 

Mr. Metz. Then give us the highest duty that you want to put on 
it, but if you are going to export and compete with Germany, why do 
you need it for our home market ? 

Senator McLean. You suggested in your opening remarks that 
while you objected to a license system, it coula be put in the handa 
of the Tariff Commission. 
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Mr. Metz. No; I said in the beginning that I had stated before the 
hearing two years ago that if they were going to have a hcense system 
that then I would prefer it to be put in the nands of the Tariff Com- 
mission; that is what I said. 

Senator McLean. If that is true then, and if it is your opinion that 
this Ucense system were put in the hands of the Tariff Commission, 
then is not the difficulty one of administration of the embargo rather 
than in the idea of an embargo ? 

Mr. Metz. I do not want any Ucensing. I said if they were going 
to have it, then that I would prefer to put it in the hands of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Senator McLean. Then you want the American valuation with 
sufficient duty, which you think will just as thoroughly protect the 
industry as the embargo ? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely; and not handicap the mills. 

Senator Smoot. On 80 per cent, I want to say, will not be an 
exceedingly high rate of protection, but the other 20 per cent would 
be, in my opinion. 

Senator Watson. It would be exceedingly high without the 
American valuation. 

Senator Smoot. I say, with the American valuation. 

Mr. Metz. That woiild be prohibitive for practically nine-tenths of 
it, because it would give a chance for them to get what they wanted 
if they are wilUng to pay for it. 

Senator Smoot. I say as between the American valuation and 
foreign valuation. 

Mr. Metz. It amounts to the samij thing. 

Senator McLean. So they can be enabled to get what they pay 
for and have no embargo. 

Mr. Metz. They can not get it. 

Senator McLean. That may have been the case. 

Mr. Metz. That is the case. Do not let them tell you it is any 
different; it is the case. 

Senator Dillingham. The Senator wants to put a question. 

Mr. Metz. I beg your pardon. I do not want to interrupt. 

Senator McLean. I do not know that I care to continue it. There 
is a wide difference of opinion. You are an expert and are no doubt 
an honest and patriotic man. But there are others who are equally 
patriotic and honest who differ with you. 

Mr. Metz. I think so. But they may not know as well as I do. that, 
part of the business. 

Senator McLean. You assume that. It may be true and it may 
not. It is a pretty vital assumption. 

Mr. Metz. I base it on my experience and knowledge of the busi- 
ness. 

Senator McLean. And your suggestion is that if the administration 
of this embargo were referred to the Tariff Commission that the 
difficulty might be avoided; that is the practical difficulty that is now 
sustained and experienced by manufacturers might be avoided, and 
we would take no chance. 

Mr. Metz. That does not quite cover it. I referred to my testi- 
niony, because it had been quoted. I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee without notice. I was in the room, and Congress- 
man Fordney said, ''Mr. Metz, we would like to hear from you on thia 
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thin^." This license had not appeared in the bill; it was not in the 
bill men being considered. Mr. Choate gave me a copy of the bill and 
said, '* What do you think of this ? '' And Mr. Fordney said, " Do you 
think we can compete without a license V^ I said, '' I do not know; it 
is a new proposition. But at any rate, if you are going to have a 

^■sT^. Mcl^, <iB.«^u«,. mt U j„,t the ..uble; it i, . 
brand new proposition. 

Mr. Metz. If you will take my -viewpoint, if vou are going to have 
it, do not have the commission suggested in this bill, out nave the 
Tariff Commission or some other governmental body. 

Senator McLean. Other nations who have been situated precisely 
AS we have been driven to the embargo, and that appeals to me. 

Mr. Metz. In spite of being driven to it, they are reselling their 
goods. German goods have oeen going to France in spite of any 
embargo. An EngUsh concern, with a mill in the United States for 
whom we had matched a certain color— we shipned from this side 
«ome of the colors for him to use in France, and we gave him the 
names of the German colors he could use, and the German colors 
were shipped to him without any question. 

Senator Watson. Mr. Metz, did jou not say to me that the goods 
ithe English were now selling went into England while the embargo 
was lifted, when they bought large quantities of German dyes ? 

Mr. Metz. They bought two years' supply of German dyes. 

Senator Watson. And they are selling those to us and not those 
that are being made in Germany? 

Mr. Metz. No, those they have had; and the French reparation 
goods and the Itahan reparation goods are being offered, and they 
jget them under the treaty the same as we do. 1 will give you the 
ngures on that, if you desire them, shortly. But I would like to get 
through with this thing. 

Speaking of colors to be replaced, take wool greens, of which we 
made 212,000 pounds, worth $1,060,269, or an average of $4.99 per 
pound, in six plants in 1920. The prewar price was about 65 cents and 
the use comparatively limited. We started to make it here. It at once 
replaced indigotine, the sulphonated indigo used for acid dyeing on 
wool and unsatisfactory in many ways, but it was all we had, as natu- 
ral indigo became available when the synthetic product in other blue 
dyes could not be had. 

When the synthetic indigo stopped coming in, we used the old 
natural indigo. 

Torday wool greens is being hawked around the market at about 
$2 a pound and nobody wants it, since patent blue, which dyes 
level and is more desirable in every way, has been coming in on 
licenses from Germany. 

Why should mills be compelled to use this [indicating] sample on 
the committee table, when this [indicating] can do the work which 
this will not do? It is not just as good. Here is a brown. One 
turns purple and the other turns gray under artificial light. These 
jare the three patent blues. The price for the German product at 
present is about $3 to $3.50 a pound. Recently licenses have been 
denied because the National has brought out what seems to be a 
isatisfactory product at about $4.50 per pound. This is the point: 
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It stands f idling and does not bleed; that is an essential proposition. 
These other ones will not do it. They turn it blue if fuUed with it. 

TMs will not answer, where this one answers, and they are prac- 
tically the aine in shade. This [in( icating] will not answer in one 
place, and that will not answer in another. 

Senator Watson. Which are we making in this countrjr ? 

Mr. Mbtz. We are making both in this country, having just begun, 
and we will make more of it. I am the largest importer of this stuff, 
and I am willing to have it stopped if we can make it here. 

Senator Watson. You say you are the only importer ? 

Mr. Metz. Practically — I am not the only one, because the textile 
alliance people can bring the same goods in under the reparation 
agreement. There are two essential shades, patent V used as an acid 
dye on ladies' dress goods because it dyes level, and patent blue A, 
wnich is used for wool stock dyeing and shading aUzarine and other 
blues because it stands puUing and soaping, although it does not dye 
level. I have got dyeings here showing tne imported and domestic 
products. I tried to make patent blue here, and did turn out several 
lots in a small way, but I think they cost me at least $12 to $15 a 
pound, and I quit, when I considered the prewar price was less than 
$1, duty included. 

For a time those who had patent blue in stock from prewar deliveries 
got as high as $25 a pound for it from mills that had to have it to fill 
orders for goods in which it was used. Sulphur black is another 
color that will be replaced for many purposes. When the war came, 
everybody went onto logwood black, which our forefatiiers used for 
everything but which is used now only to a comparatively small 
extent. As soon as sulphur blacks appeared logwood receded, and 
now with direct blacks coming in and gettii^ cheaper they will re- 
place sulphur blacks for many purposes, chiefly for yam and hosiery 
and short-cotton dyeing. Sulphur olacks of excellent quaUty is down 
to the prewar price of 18 to 20 cents, with four or five plants here being 
each capable of making all the coimtry can possibly consume. They 
don't need a tariff or embargo against £urope, but against themselves. 
Thev can't all possibly go on. The oiAj profit left in sulphur black is 
in the intermediates used for making it, and that is getting down 
pretty close, too. 

Senator McLean. You say that product has got so cheap there is 
no money in it now ? 

Mr. Mbtz. Yes. 

Senator McLean. Made in this country? 

Mr. A^TZ. Yes. 

Senator McLean. That does not argue there is any vicious monop- 
oly controlling that color ? 

Mr. Metz. No; there is not any monopoly to-day. But those 
making intermediates; there are only two or three making inter- 
mediates to make black 

Senator McLean (interposing) . I thought you were speaking of 
monopoly, and I thought perhaps you referred to the American Dyes 
Institute. 

Mr. Metz. No, no. There is no such thing to-day. There is 
room for everybody to make money and not have a monopoly. I 
fm speaking of these colors being driven away. Direct blacJk which 
is driving it out was made here last year in the quantity of 9,000,000 
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pounds, and it is safe to say it was exported all over the world 
including Germany. The prewar price was 17 cents, until the 
combination was made with the German makers and the National 
after the Payne-Aldrich tariff was passed and the price went to 28 
cents. Owing to the fact that two British makers did not go into 
the combine and the suit brought imder the Sherman Act in 1913 
the combine was abandoned and the price went back to about 20 
cents. To-da^ it is being sold here as low as 60 cents and there is 
strong competition between the four or five makers, some of whom 
don't make any of their own intermediates. It is safe to sav it will 
go still lower, and when it gets to 46 cents replace sulphur black at 
20 cents for -many purposes,l)ecause it leaves goods with a softer feel, 
there is no danger of rotting, which is the case with improperly dyed 
sulphur blacks. 

I am showing how one color will replace the other when*it becomes 
available. So the colors used now are not the colors people will use 
eventually. They want something better, and they are getting it all 
the time. 

Senator McLean. The colors you will need depends on what you 
have got ? 

Mr. Metz. The colors we have got may be good enough. 

Senator McLean. But the competition in the colors you have is so 
fierce from Germany 

Mr. Metz (interposing). Not from Germany. The Germans do 
not touch it at all. Competition right here has developed these 
things. I am trying to get at the point where they say we are being 
driven out. They are bemc driven out by natural forces. Plants were 
built here regardless of the consumption of the country, built on 
import orders. We supplied the whole world for a year or two. 

Senator McLean. That does not ai^e they may not be driven out 
by foreign coinpetition. 

Mr. Metz. That amies they will be driven out by themselves. 

Senator McLean. That is all in the interest of tne American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Metz. But the embargo will not help them a particle; they 
are going to be driven out anyhow. Better colors are naturally 
driving them out. 

Senator McLean. But continued consumption will not cease in 
this country. 

Mr. Metz. But the consumption is so small as compared with 
what they are making. The colors will be superseded by other colors. 
They will be defeated by their own weight. 

Senator McLean. That is their lookout. 

Mr. Metz. That does not say they are being penalized, but it is 
saying those men are in an impossible position* 

Senator Watson. Is Germany still supplying the dyes which she 
was compelled to supply under the terms of the treaty ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, yes; that is for five years; they have three years 
more to run. The treaty calls for five years. 

Senator Watson. And she is now supplying to those nations men- 
tioned in the treaty ? 

Mr. Metz. To those who are demanding those colors. They pick 
out what they want. I started to make sulphur black early in 1915, 
because I had to have a black to dye backs for artificial leather in 
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my Newark leather plant, as the logwood blacks we were getting got 
us into trouble with the trade. Putting sulphur black in these goods, 
however, cost my company about $90,000 for return goods and 
recovering hundreds of automobiles on which it had been used. 

I have a plant making artificial leather, and I want to show my 
experience with other manufacturers. Sulphur black put on the 
back of this will, in the course of about three months, cheniically 
raise this top right oflF. We can not use sulphur black for that pur- 
pose. For a while it loaded fine and -was a good black; in two or 
three months the chemical action caused the coating to peel off, and 
the goods simply had to be scrapped. 

Senator Watson. What kind of black did you use ? 

Mr. Metz. Direct black. This showed again the trouble people 
using dyes have to overcome, and they are tne ones to be considered 
as well as the dye makers. 

Senator Watson. Sulphur black and direct black are both made 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; but we had no direct black at the time. But I 
am suggesting this to show the experience and how it is all wrong, 
and that the manufacturer and the public pay the price. 

Senator Watson. How long have we been makmg direct black? 

Mr. Metz. Since before the war. The National Co. made millions 
of pounds then and they are making it again. On wool, logwood was 
also used almost entirdy after the war got imder way. ^ow it is 
being replaced more and more on men's wear with chrome and after 
chrome olacks, and on women's lighter clothes with acid alizarine 
blacks. Of chrome blacks we made 1,200,000 pounds here last year, 
ranging from 65 cents to $1 a pound. The prewar price for diamond 
black, the one mostly used, was 32 cents a pound. I made over 
100,000 poimds of chrome black at the Consolidated, and I know I 
can hold my own on that with the specie duty of, say, 15 or 20 ceixts 
a pound and 35 per cent, as suggested by Mr. Thuron, or 35 per cent 
and 7 cents on American valuation. Acid alizarine blacks are made 
here in satisfactory quality, although they are still being imported 
in large lots. Prewar price was about 45 to 50 cents. I mentioned 
these colors only to show how one color replaces the other. I know 
that most of the plants making Congo red, for instance, started in 
on export orders and have cleaned up long ago, and the same would 
probaoly hold ffood on other products if they knew their business, 
and if they dion't and don't, they ought not to expect American 
consumers to be compelled to hold the umbrella oyer them for several 
years to come, because they are boimd to be eliminated anyway. 

Senator McLean. Of course, nobody anticipates that this embargo 
will be permcment. 

Mr. Metz. Well, if only for a little while it is going to handicap 
these mills; that is all. 

Senator McLean. Nobody of course, anticipates that this embargo 
will be permanent. You say they are called to hold an umbrella 
over them. 

Mr. Metz. Thej asked it for two years, two years ago, and thought 
they could do it. Now they are back for another three or five years. 
And now they are going to come back the next time if you encourage 
them. 
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Senator McLean. Assuming that the cry of "wolf" was 
unfounded 

Mr. Metz (interposing). Yes; it is unfounded yet. 

Senator McLean. My theory is that the wolf is there. 

Mr. Metz. Then, put a duty on it so high that the wolf can not 
jump over it. 

Senator McLean. Wolves will jiunp pretty high sometimes. 
When the wolf comes I want to be preparea. 

Mr. Mjstz. When he comes We will he prepared, but do not make 
us all carry guns. 

The plants making one or two or even half a dozen colors, are 
bound to be wiped up, because their overhead will eat 'em up. 
Their selling expense alone unless they tie up with some concern 
having a seuing organization will swamp them. Gallocyanine and 
delphme blue, the latter made from the former, of eacn of which 
about 70,000 pounds were reported for last year at an average price 
of over $3, made by four plants, each will also be as dead as they 
were in ten years before the war, when the alizarine blues for woolen 
goods again become available. 

Those colors are impossible, simply substitutes, and are bound to 
go when better goods appear. They have not appeared yet, either 
from Europe or here. The colors mentioned are among those pro- 
duced in the greatest scale and used in largest voliune, and the list 
shows we have followed the line of least resistance in making the 
colors most easily produced, and that the plants making them nave 
got to turn to something better or close up. This will include about 
60 per cent of the present plants at least, for the larger ones, making 
their own intermediates, will be the ones to survive, and many of 
them are to a large extent dependent on the few that produce the 
crudes, such as naphthalene, etc. For instance, naphthlene is largely 
produced and almost controlled by the Barrett Co., a constituent of 
the Allied Chemical Co. The naphthalene used to come in from 
England at 2 to 2 J cents a pound oefore the war. It is the basis of 
the chief intermediate for a great many of the most largely used 
colors, such as beta-napthol, alphanaphthylamine, H acid, etc. 
Beta-naphthol was imported, and on a 10 per cent duty basis sold 
for 8 cents in 1914. Naphthalene went to 5 cents and beta-naphthol 
first made its appearance as American made at $1.25 per pound. 
The manufacture was takei^ up by several American plants, and the 
price gradually came down to about 40 cents. Large quantities were 
exported to Switzerland, England, France, and Japan to be con- 
verted into colors. 

Alphanaphthylamine next made its appearance at $1.20 a pound, 
although the prewar price was 11 to 12 cents and the English and 
German producers had a price agreement, the same as they had 
previously had on aniline oil, and prorated the sales among them. 
Napthalene went to 12 cents, and oetanapthol and other products 
soared accordingly. The Barrett plant burned and it was practically 
impossible to get napthalene. Tne betanapthol makers were forced 
to import from Belgium and England, and paid as high as 14 and 15 
cents a pound for it. I was onered 85 cents for 100 tons of beta- 
napthol by a German color maker in June, 1920, and the Swiss 
bought enormous quantities here through middlemen and others as 
high as 80 cents. When the slump came it was cheaper for the 
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foreigners to dispose of their stock here at any price rather than ship 
it abroad; and those goods flooded this market until recently, and 
I bought some that I had sold last year at 45 cents and as low as 32 
cents a few weeks ago. With an embargo the producers of napthalene 
and similar crudes can choke any of the intermediate manufacturers 
or at least make him very uncomfortable, while in turn the inter- 
mediate makers can see to it that their competitor making colors will 
be short of suppUes at times uriiess he is free to import ii necessary. 

They can say they have no stock and can not deliver. They have 
got that power and can hold us up. That is what the Germans did 
with the small manufacturers, and that is what the big ones here will 
do for us. 

Senator McLean. I want to transfer it to this country. 

Mr. Metz. By giving it to the Du Fonts, and they will choke us off. 

Senator McLean. You are assuming that we have no law in this 
country. 

Mr. METZ. The law does not catch them. They all say they have 
no stock. They have contracts, but have no stock. 

Dr. IsBKMANN. Naphthalene is on the free list? 

Mr. Metz. Crude, certainly, but you can not get it without a license. 

Mr. Choate. You can. 

Mr. Metz. No; you can not — ^refined naphthalene — and you can 
not reJSne naphthalene and I can not. Do not tell me I can if I 
can not. Barrett can do it, and a few others. We all were stopped 
when the Barrett fire occurred. We get them as by-products. Do 
not be kidding anybody with that kind of stuflF. There is where the 
danger comes in, not from Germany. In discussing the substitution 
and replacement of one color by another, as in the case of the indigo- 
tine wool greens and patent blue, the samples I have here will show 
how either one can be used to produce a certain shade in combination, 
but when the same shade is used under artificial light it makes a great 
difference and causes trouble. 

Senator McLean. You would be left out of it to-day if it had not 
been for the encouragement of the war conditions. 

Mr. Metz. If it had not been for the mimitions manufacturers and 
coke manufacturers we would not have had benzol to-day. Now 
that we have those things we can do it against the whole world, 
because the coke ovens have been changed and were paid for and 
charged oflf; that has all been amortized. It was paid for the fiurst 
few months of the war abroad. We must be fair in these matters. 
Paragraph 26 of the bill there is also a little joker which shows the 
fine Italian hand of one posted in the dye business which would cause 
an importer all kinds of trouble which the American producer would 
escape. Besides the standardizing scheme, the requirement that 
diluents must be stated and component parts of mixtures mentioned 
simply gives away an importer's business entirely. Many of the 
colors can not be shipped in the state in which they are made, as 60 
per cent and even more of soda ash, Glaubers' salt, or other diluent 
Daust be added to prevent them from taking fire through chemical 
changes. Mixtures are also made for mills who send in samples of 
their goods to be matched. I have here a brown for a hosiery mill on 
paercerized cotton. The match contains three colors and the mixture 
IS specially made and gives the producer a sort of trade-mark right to 
what his knowledge of his business entitles him. If he happens to be 
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.an importer and got such a mixture abroad he would be compelled to 
give away his knowledge for the benefit of his competitors, who are 
under no such restrictions. 

(The pamphlets referred to and discussed by Mr. Metz are as follows :) 

TARIFF BATES NECEaSARY FOB AMPLE FBOTBCnON OF AMEBIOAN DTBSTUFFB INBUSTBY. 
[By E. R. Pickrell, formerly chief chemist, Castoms Service, New York, N. Y.) 

Since the widespread and well-organized propaganda for a licensing system in dye- 
stuff tariff legislation has not overcome the opposition by dyestuff consumers to such 
system but has, if anything, increased and intensified it, the time is opportune to con- 
sider what rates of duty would be necessary to afford ample protection to the American 
dyestuff industry. 

Of tlie 1,375 printed pages comprising the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee and Senate Finance Committee on the TiOngworth dyestuff bill, no informa- 
tion was offered setting forth tJie rates of duty necessary for the protection of the 
dyestuff industry. The only mention either directly or indirectly relative to the 
necessary protection was toward the close of the hearings before the Senate Finance 
Conmiittee, when domestic producers stated that the low percentage of yields in dye 
manufacture in this country necessitated a practical embargo on imported dyestuffs 
in order to protect the domestic industry. The present session of Congress will devote 
a considerable portion of it-s time and efforts to the enactment of a t<ariff law with rates 
of duty sufficient to protect American industries. It is only logical that informa- 
tion should be offered to Congress and to tlie public which will enable our Federal 
lawmakers to adopt rates of duty ample to protect the American dyestuff industry'. 
In determining what rates of duty would be necessary it is first essential to make a 
retrospection of tariff legislation. 

HISTORY OF DYESTUFF TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

The first tariff act, dated July 4, 1789, provided for natural indigo at 16 cents per 
pound and dye woods and dyeing drugs free of duty. The first tariff act to specifically 
provide for coal-tar colors was t£e act of June 30. 1804. It is natiu'al to presume that 
no act prior to this one would have provided for coal-tar colors, since the date of the 
discovery of the first coal-tar color, mauve, by Perkin, was in 1856. All of the tariff 
acts enacted between 1789 and 1864 provided for natural indigo usually in the dutiable 
list, at so many cents per pound, and dye woods and dyeing extracts usually in the 
free list. The following table shows the provisions for coal-tar dyes and the rates of 
duty in all of the tariff acta, beginning with the act of June 30, 1864, and concluding 
with the present act, Title V, September 8, 1916. 

Table 1. — Duties on coal-tax dyes in various tariff ads. 

Dates of acts. Rates of duty. 

June 30, 1864. Anilin dyes, 35 per cent ad valorem and $1 per pound. 

July 14, 1870. Anilin dyes, 35 per cent ad valorem and 50 cents per pound; anilin 

oil, crude, free; picric and nitro-picric acid, free. 

Feb. 8, 1875. Same as 1870, witn addition of mtrobenzol, 10 cents per pound; 

alizarine, free. 

Mar. 3, 1883. Coal-tar dyes, 35 per cent; alizarine, natural and artificial, free; 

indigo and artificial indigo, free; anilin oil and salts, free. 

Oct. 1, 1890. Same as 1883, with dyes known commercially as alizarine yellow, 

alizarine orange, alizarine green, alizarine blue, alizarine brown, 
and alizarine black added to free list. 

Aug. 27, 1894. Coal-tar d^res, 25 per cent; alizarine and indigo, free; alizarine dyes, 

free; anilin oil and salts, free. 

July 24, 1897. Coal-tar dyes, 30 i)er cent; alizarine and alizarine dyes, free; anthra- 
cene dyes, free; indigo, free; anilin oil and salts, free. 

Aug. 5, 1909. Same as 1897. 

Oct. 3, 1913. Coal-tar dyes, 30 per cent: alizarine and alizarine dyes, free; anthra- 
cene dyes, free; indigo and indi^^o dyes, free; carbazol dyes, free; 
anilin oil and salts, toluidin, xyhdin, etc., 10 per cent. 

Sept. 8, 1916. Coal-tar dyes, 30 per cent and 5 cents per pound; indigo and indiffoid 

dyee, 30 per cent; alizarine and alizarine dyes, 30 per cent; anthra- 
cene dyes, 30 per cent; carbazol dyes, 30 per cent; anilin oil and 
salts and amidonaphthol, amidophenol, etc., 15 per cent and 2\ cents 
per pound. 
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Alizarine first appeared in the tariff act of September 8, 1875, which act was an 
amendment to the tariff act then in effect, the act of July 14, 1870. Alizarine was 
provided for free of duty, inasmuch as it was a patented dye. Consequentiy during 
the life of the patent, competition was barred m the manufacture of this particular 
coal tar dyestun. 

The first mention of artificial indigo was in the act of March 3, 1883. Prior to this 
act only the natural indigo was provided for. 

The act of 1883 also amplified the provision for alizarine by adding the quali^dne 
words, natural and artificial. Th# act of October 1, 1890, for the first time provided 
for certain alizarine dyes . Alizarine yellow, alizarine orange, alizarine green, alizarine 
blue, alizarine brown, and alizarine black were specifically mentioned by name in the 
free list. The act of August 27, 1894^ providea for alizarine colors or djea, but not 
by name, only with a general provision, namely, '^ alizarine and alizarine colors or 
dyes, natural or artificial.** 

Dyes derived from anthracene were first mentioned specifically in the act of July 24, 
1897. They were provided for, together with dyes derived from alizarine, in the 
free list. 

The act of October 3, 1913, made the first provision for djres obtained from indigo. 
These dyes were provided for in the free list of that act. This same act also made the 
first provision for dyes obtained from carbazol. They were provided for together with 
the ayes obtained from alizarine and anthracene, in the free list. 

The act of September 8, 1916, which was an amendment to the present tariff law of 
October 3, 1913, contained the first provision for indigoids, whetner or not obtained 
from indigo. These dyes, together with natural and synthetic indigo, were provided 
for at 30 per cent ad valorem. 

There nas been a tendency to amplify the phraseologv used in dyestuff tariff legis- 
lation. More detailed description nas been used in almost each succeeding act to 
definitely describe certain classes of dyes which were to be classified at a different rate 
of duty than the bulk of the coal tar dyes. Referring to the rates of duty under the 
different acts, it is noted that the highest rate of duty was assessed under the act of 
June 30, 1864. This was a compound rate of duty of 35 per cent ad valorem and $1 
per pound. This rate was in effect till July 14, 1870, when it was reduced to 35 per 
cent ad valorem and 50 cents per pound. This rate continued in effect for almost 
13 years, that is, until the act of March 3, 1883, when the specific rate was dropped 
and coal tar dyes were classified at 35 per cent ad valorem. This rate of 35 per cent 
ad valorem was contained in the act of October 1, 1890, and therefore continued in 
effect from 1883 until the act of August 27, 1894, a period of 11 years. Coal tar 
dyes, except alizarine and alizarine dyes, were providea for under that act at 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Rates on coal-tar dyes were again changed under the act of July 24, 1897, being 
reduced from 35 per cent ad vcJorem to 30 per cent ad valorem. This rate of 30 
per cent ad valorem has continued from the date of that act to October 3, 1913, on all 
dyes except alizarine, indigo, and dyes obtained from alizarine, indigo, anthracene, 
and carbazol. These excepted dyes have been continuously on the free list. This 
general differentiation in classification continued and was embodied in the present 
act, Table V, September 8, 1916. Under this act all coal-tar colors, except natural 
and synthetic alizarine, natural and synthetic indigo, and dyes obtained from alizarine, 
anthracene, and carbazol, and indigoids, whether or not obtained from indigo, were 
provided for at 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound. The excepted dyes 
were provided for at 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Retrospection of industrial development in this country is necessary to determine 
whether or not the dyestuff industry was partially or wholly built up under the pro- 
tection afforded the industry by any one of the several tariff acts. 

DYESTUFF INDUSTRY BUILT UP DURING THE EXISTENCE OF THE ACT OF JULY 14, 1870. 

It is noted that the act of July 14, 1870, provided for all aniline dyes and colors 
by whatever name known, at 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. This 
fate of duty remained in effect till the act of March 3, 1883, when the specific rate 
was dropped, retaining the ad valorem rate of 35 per cent. The following is an 
excerpt from "Dyestuffs for American Textile and Other Industries," United States 
I^partment of Commerce, Special Agent Series, No. 96: 

"During this period, consumption of aniline dyes assumed large proportions in the 
United States, which became the leading customer of the German factories. There 
seemed a good opening for American enterprise, and in 1879 the first establishment 
lor the manufacture of artificial dyestuffs was started at Buffalo. Eight others were 
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opened soon after. At that time the manufacture was based on the use of the inter- 
mediates imported from Europe. It was difficult to obtain an adequate supply of 
benzol from domestic tar works. The Buffalo works did, for a few years, beginning 
with 18S4, make its own aniline oil, but was forced to abandon the attempt on account 
of the uncertainty of obtaining the raw material. The industry was extremely 
remunerative at the outset. There seemed to be a good prospect of soon becoming 
independent of other nations in this branch, except so far as patent protection existed, 
although for the time being the industry was based upon the use of intermediates of 
foreign origin procured from Crermanv and Great Britain in 1883. However, the 
growth of me industry was suddenly checked. Within a year five of the nine estab- 
fiidiments were forced to close; the four continued to manufacture on a close margin." 

The industry was so effective that during 1881 and 1882, through internal competi- 
tion alone, the cost of one particular dye was reduced 38 per cent. The average 
annual price of the imported dyes decreased during the penod of 1875 to 1882 from 
$3.04 to 11.28 per pound. 

Diurin^ the nearings conducted by the United kStates Tariff Commission in 1882. 
information was offered in evidence showing that two concerns were at that time 
manufacturing aniline oil in this country. These concerns were the Albany Aniline 
& Chemical Works, Albany, N. Y., and American Aniline Works, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

The following statement, in a letter addressed to subcommittee on tariff. Senate 
Finance Committee, dated December 3, 1888, was made by Frederick Koehler, who 
was employed as chemist in the largest aniline-color factory in Germany from 1874 
to 1883 and was subsequently employed for over five years in an aniline-color manu- 
factory in this country: 

'* I, for my part, am firmly convinced that aniline colors can and will be made here 
and, as a matter of fact, about 20 per cent of the home consumption are actually 
made here. 

'* I am further convinced that had the duty not been lowered in 1883 not 1 pound of 
aniline color woidd be imported to-day, 

'* It is true we did not succeed nearly as well as I expected, but that does not prove 
the impossibility to succeed finally. In the light of my knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which this industry exists here and abroad, I find the reasons for its 
slow progress here chiefly as follows: 

** (1) In the very large difference in wages. An ordinary laborer in German aniline 
factories receives at the utmost 58 cents for 11 hours' work, while we must pay from 
$1.25 to $1.75 for 10 hours. 

" (2) In the la^e difference in the cost of raw material. 

** (3) In the difficulty we have in selling our goods. There are now about 20 agents 
of foreign manufacturers established in this country, who until recentl>^ have had 
practiculy the whole market, and whom we must undersell materially in order to 
procure any share of the market. 

**In conclusion. I would reiterate my statement that it is my firm belief that coal- 
tar colors can be made here, and it rests wholly with your honorable body to make 
the industry prosper or die out by tariff legislation." 

Special attention is directed to that portion of the statement which reads as follows: 

* * I am further convinced that had the duty not been lowered in 1883, not one pound 
of aniline colors would be imported to-day." 

The Census of Domestic Manufactures for 1880 gives very meager information 
relative to detailed statistics of coal-tar dyea manufactured in this country. The 
only specific data in that census on coal-tar dyestuff manufacture is a statement 
that 80,518 poimds of aniline colors valued at $107,292 were manufactured in the 
State of North Carolina and that 344,114 pounds of antliracene valued at $99,242 
were manufactured in the States of ^faryland, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
and in the District of Columbia during that year. In the statistics of chemical 
manufactures there is data under the heading of **Dyestuffs and Extracts," which 
includes both coal-tar dyes and natural dyestuffs, setting forth the information that 
there were 41 establishments manufacturing these commodities in the United Statee 
during that year, having invested capital of $2,363,700, employing 992 people, and 
having an annual production of 3,918.741 pounds of finished merchandise, valued at 
$5,253,038. 

It is quite evident that a coal-tar dyestuff industry for that time was partially, at 
least, developed during the existence of the act of 1870, which afforded protection 
on coal-tar dyes of 35 per cent ad valorem and 50 cents per pound. If such protection 
created, temporarily, at least a dyestuff industry in this country prior to 1883, it i? 
logical to conclude that an equivalent protection would maintain and permanently 
establish the dyestuff industry* which has been developed in this country during 
the last six and a half years, since the outbreak of ^e European war. 
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The dyestuff industry produced in quantity during the year 1919 over 25 per cent 
more dyes than were consumed during the fiscal year 1913-14 and manufactured 
approximately 90 per cent of the various classes of dyes consumed in this country 
during that fiscal year. An industry so effectively established, and in which the cost 
of the present plants has been amortized during the war, should be able to perma- 
nently exist under a protection equivalent to that which established a coaNtar dye 
industry in this country in tlie few years precedent to 1883. 

Table 2. — Equivalent ad valorem rates of duty {protection) on coal-tar dyes * imported 

dturing tariff act of July 14^ 1870. 



Years. 


Import ! Import 
quantity.* value.' 

1 


Import 

unit 

value. 


Composite 
ad valo- 
rem rates.. 


1875 


1 

Pounds, i 

180,996 $597,874 
165,753 415,434 
210,506 489,031 
228,424 ! 479,373 
297,221 ; 595,489 
563,872 , 976,404 
809,254 1,208,553 
1,103,864 1,415,739 


$3.04 
2.51 
2.32 
2.098 
2.02 
1. 732 
1.49 
1.283 


Per cent. 
50.74 


1876 


54.95 


1877 


56. 5."^ 


1878 


58.83 


1879 


6a 00 


1880 


63.87 


1881 ■. 


68.40 


1882 


73.99 







1 Except alizarine, which was patented and was on free list. 

*liiip(Ht quantities and values transcribed from United States Commerce and Navigation Reports. 

The foregoing table shows total poundage, total value, unit value, and compoeite 
ad Valorem rate, of the annual importations of coal-tar dyes into the United Statea 
during the years 1875 to 1882, inclusive, which was the period durijig which the tanJEf 
act of 1870 was in force, and durinf^ whidi a domestic dyestuff industry was developed. 
It is observed that the average aa avlorem rate expressed in percentage, varied nrom 
50.74 per cent in 1875, to 73.99 per cent in 1882. A compound rate of duty which 
would be equivalent to an ad avlorem rate of 70 per cent, would represent the protec- 
tion necessuy for the permanence of the dyestun industrv in this country. This was 
the protection afforded by the act of 1870, which created the dyestuff industry, and 
which all the producers, in the hearing before the United States Tariff Commission 
in 1882, asked to be retained as suffiaent to permanently establish the industry in 
this country. 

PROPOSED RATES OP DUTY AMPLE TO PROTECT AMERICAN DYESTUFF INDUSTRY. 

The proposed compound rates of duty, set forth in Table 3, are equivalent to ad 
valorem rates of approximately 70 per cent. 

Table 3. — Proposed rates of duty on coaUtar dyes. 



Classific&tion. 


Rates of duty. 


Composite ad valorem 
rates. 




Minimum. 


Mftxlmnm 


Dyes valued at 25 cents or less per 

pound. 
Dyes valued at more than 25 cents per 

pound and not more than 50 cents 

perpomid. 
Dyes valued at more than 50 cents per 

pound and not more than 75 cents 

per pound. 
Dyes valued at more than 75 cents per 

pound and not more than $1 per 

pound. 
Dyes valued at more than $1 per pound. 


30 per cent ad valorem and 10 cents 

per pound. 
30 per cent ad valorem and 20 cents 

X>er pound. 

30 per cent ad valorem and 30 cents 
per pound. 

30 per cent ad valorem and 40 cents 
per potmd. 

30 per cent ad valorem and 50 cents 
per pound. 


Percent. 
70 

70 
70 
70 


Percent, 


106.9 
88.8 
82.6 
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These compound rates of duty are apjproximately the same for all dyes regardless 
of price, thereby eliminating the objection oftentimes raised that one compound rate 
of duty for all dyes affords a prohibitive protection for the cheap dyes and notsufficieot 
protection for the high-priced dyes. 

Domestic dye manumcturers appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
xiuring the hearings on ihe Hill bill in 1916 and stated that the rate of duty on dyes, 
namely, 30 per cent ad valorem and 7^ cents per pound, contained in that measure. 
would enable them to produce in the United states from domestic materials (Chilean 
nitrate excepted) all the dyes our domestic industries could use. This rate of 30 per 
<;ent ad valorem and 7 J cents per pound, based on 20 cents per pound, the average 
price for all the dyes imported durmg the fiscal year 1913-14, is equivalent to a com- 
posite rate of 67.5 per cent. 

If. a protection of approximately 70 per cent built up a domestic dyegtuff indiwtr)- 
in this country during tiie few years prior to 1883, and domestic manufacturers were 
of the opinion in 1916 that a protection of 67.5 per cent would permanently establish 
A dyestuff industry in this country, it is c^uite evident that the above rates of dutjr. 
or sim^Uur rates affording an equal protection, would permanently establish the now 
existing American dyestuff inaustry. Such rates of duty would not embarrass the 
consumers in the procurement of the dyes necessary for their needs as would have been 
the case in the event of an enactment of a licensing or embargo system. 



The DyI5stupp8 Sifuation. 
[From American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Feb. 17, 1921.] 

In discussing the present condition of the dyestuff industry in the United States 
it is necessary to take a bird's-eye view, as it were, of what the requirements of the 
industries using dyestuffs are. The conception on the part of the genei&l public, 
And amonj^ the Members of Congress who have been hearing about and conadenng 
tills question for many months, seems to be that "shades" are produced by individual 
specific colors, and the question is asked whether we can proauce this or that shade. 
Many of those who claim to be experts in dyestuffs seem to have the same erroneous 
impression. 

HOW SHADES ARE PRODUCED. 

» 

Shades are produced by a combination of colors. Nearly every dyestuff producefl 
a specific color which, of course, is a shade in itself, but in very few instances, other 
tiian black, is a "shade" as it reaches the public composed of a single color. It is 
toned with from one to a half dozen different dyes or colors to match a specific shade. 
It is essential, therefore, that all the dyes entering the combination to produce this 
given shade should be of a similar nature, chemically and physically. ChemicaUy, 
they must dye the material, be it cotton, wool, silk, leather, or other material, with 
the same sort of mordant. In other words, they must either dye in an add bath or 
in an alkaline bath, or with a mordant of metallic salts applied to the material either 
before or after applying the dyestuff, or, in a vat, by reduction and oxidation. Physi- 
cally, all the colors used to produce the shade must be equally fast to various require- 
ments, such as washing in hot or cold water, to soap, to alkaline, or to sunlight and 
preserve their characteristics under artificial li^ht. If any one of these properties 
varies, the shade produced by the combination is dianged. 

The dyer is also always confronted with tiie problem of making all the colors used 
in his combination stand the various processes through which She goods pass after 
leaving him, such as fulling, stoving, finishing and the other processes through which 
goods pass before they reach the clothing manufacturer. To the textile manufac- 
turer this matter is of particular importance. For instance in the case of woolen goods 
containing cotton or silk thread, hie dyer must dye his wool or his yam with wooJ 
colors that when woven into the piece will not bleed or stain the cotton or silk threads 
which it contains. If, on the otter hand, tiie mill is making goods to be dyed in the 
piece containing such threads, he must have colors that in the dyeins will not stain 
or cover the cotton or silk on the one hand or strip off the color that isaiready on them 
on the other hand. The silk dyer must have the colors that will stand the proceeeew 
the woolen mill wants to put the goods through. So must the cotton mill in delivering 
warp or yam for cross dye purposes. 
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MAKE ABOtJT 85 PBR CENT OF COLORS. 

All this indicates that there is more implied in dyeing or producing dyestuffs than 
simply obtainine: a "shade,'* which in the jx)pular mind is all that is essential. It is 
true, of course, mat we are now manufacturing, and manufactiuing successfully, in the 
United States about 85 per cent of the colors necessary for the average class of work; 
that is, we are manufacturing basic, substantive (one dip), and sulphur colors for the 
cotton dyer, the acid and many of the chrome mordant colors for the woolen dyer. 
The silk dyer has a very ample choice of acid colors and ordinary dyes to choose from 
for his purposes, but when we get down to the special colors supposed to be fast in 
light shades, we begin to find a lack of proper material for such dyeing. We are also 
compelled to forego certain processes in manufacturing, such as dyeing in the piece 
goods containing fancy threads, and every textile manufacturer knows the advantage 
of this method on certain classes of goods. Color for fancy shirtings supposed to stand 
rough laundry usage can not be obtained except with dyes which we are not producing 
here and which, owing to the lack of anthracene and other intermediates at a reason- 
able figure, are not likely to be produced at reasonable prices for some time to come. 

VARIOUS GLASSES OF DTBSTUFFS. 

Dyestuffs may be divided into various classes. Among the wool colors we have the 
chrome mordant colors, the after-chrome mordant colors, the ordinary acid colors, the 
special colors such as eosine, erythrosine, rhodamine, violamine, etc., and the vat and 
alizarine or anthracene colors, which are the **fast colors." For cotton we have the 
basic colors dyed on metallic mordants, the one-dip or substantive colors dyed in a 
salt bath, the sulphur colors, and also the vat colors for special fastness. For lakes and 
pi^ents used for inks, paints, etc., we have bromofluorescene colors, such as bromo 
aad, eosine, etc., the insoluble azo colors, alkali blues, and, of course, the intermedi- 
ates betanaphthol, paranitraniline, alphanaphthylamine, etc . Of most of these groups 
we are making ample supplies not only to meet our own demands but to cover a large 
export trade besides. 

The number of dyestuffs available and used before the war was, of course, far greater 
than those manufactured to-day, but this does not of necessity indicate a lack of re- 
quired colors. On the contrarv it indicates tkat there were many dyestuffs that 
duplicated others in shade and character although not necessarily of the same chemical 
oatiu'e. At the present time one American maker claims to be making about 300 
dyestuffs. Others claim about as many, but if the groups are gone over, we would 
find in every one of the cases very serious deficiencies. 

For wool dyeing the group of mordant colors is quite ample and most of the require- 
ments can be taken care of as regards shades dyed on after-chrome and mordant bot- 
toms, but the fastness of the alizarine and anthracene colors is lacking. 

In the acid color group, used mostly on ladies dress goods and lighter woolens, 
practically everything can be obtained in this market except the level dyeing blues 
and some yellows. These are lacking in quantity and quality and are most essential 
for producing practically every shade that is at all desirable. 

For calico printing we still lack colors for special purposes, particularly those suit- 
able for hydrosulphite discharges. Naturally the commercial demand for this class 
of products is limited, and there is little inducement to take up their manufacture. 

OUR POSITION AS TO OROUPS. 

Checking up the various groups, it is safe to say that in the cotton colors the '* bulk 
products'' used in large quantites, such as direct one-dip black and sulphur black 
we are now making enough to take care of the entire world's consumption and can 
probably compete with the rest of the world in price. The same holds good for most 
of the sulphur colors. We are producing them on such a scale and in such quantities 
that we need fear no competition from any source. In the colors of special fastness, 
however, we have done practically nothing and of the later '^ one-dip" colors none 
of the faster ones have been duplicated on a commercial scale. 

Of vat colors indigo is the most important and widely used and we are making 
enough to supply all American demands and a great quantity has been exported 
to China, Japan, and other countries having a large conpumption, and apparently 
in active competition with the French, English, and German plants, even though 
the price here is about five times the prewar price, when indigo came in free, while 
now it is dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem. Inaigo, however, is the only one of 
the vat colors which has been turned out in any satisfactoiv quality or quantity. 
Some of the vat blues, red, and violets have appeared in the market from time to 
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time and more are promifled in the future, but in the meantime supplies are beijig 
obtained from abroad. 

With the colors for lake and pigment makers, the question of price seems to retard 
consumption. This is the trade that feels the hi^h cost of dvestuffs more than anv 
other, so fe.r as its relation to the finished product is concernea. Therefore, although 
there are many satisfactory dyes and intermediates available, so far as quality is 
concerned, the prices are too high to warrant their use for lake-making purpoees. 

Outside of betanaphthol and paranitraniline about the only colors used on any 
large scale are iJiie azo colors. Alkali blue used to be an item of great interest to tlie 
printing ink makers, and even at a price of from 65 to 80 cents a pound it was used in 
enormous quantities, but with the present price ranging from $3 to $4 a pound, it k 
out of the question. Even paranitraniline at $1 per pound, as compared to the pre- 
war price of 16 cents, and betanaphthol at about 45 cents, compared to about 8 cents, 
makes these intermediates pretty high for the ink and paint makers to use, although 
they must have l^em for reds to stand the sunlight. Alizarine red, formerly us€<l 
quite largely, is entirely out of the question on account of price. 

AS TO THE FUTURE. 

In discussing, therefore^ the condition and progress of the American dyestu^ man- 
ufactiure, it is necessary to consider more than merely the number of dyestuffia pro- 
duced and their value in dollars. The latter is especially deceptive, particularly in 
comparison with prewar statistics, owing to the great dinerence in pnce. 

The colors we are making here in most instances are, color for color, and product 
for product, as good as any we ever imported. We are making the lines that have 
the largest demand as to quantity, and I doubt if we will ever again import any of 
the products that we are making in bulk. 

As to the distinctive products for specific purposes, we have not progressed, and 1 
doubt if it will pay to waste much enort on them, bearing in mind alwa^ that it is 
the consumer wno uses the product who is most interested in obtaining it at a price 
which he can afford to pay for it if he is to compete with others who are more favor- 
ably situated. Besides. whaA the textile man wants is to obtain the necessary dye- 
stuffs for his specific purpose at the time his orders come in. so thaX he can make up 
his goods and deliver them in due season and not be compelled to wait for a supply 
Someone has to take the chance of having the goods on nand for him, and under a 
license system, such as now prevails, or any other kind of a system which makes him 
wait from four weeks to six months before he can get the products he wants, "will 
never answer his purpose. 

To this extent the textile manufacturer is handicapped by the efforts being made 
by the dye manufacturers to protect themselves, and which woidd enable them to 
aid only a very small proportion of the goods needed to those they are now producin|;, 
and the small manufacturer, producing only a limited line of colors from certain 
intermediates, is likely to be throttled by the larger plants that make and often con- 
trol the intermediates he needs or the crudes from which they are made. This is 
the real danger of any system that bars the way to obtaining necessary products 
quicklv and at reasonable prices, if the abilitv to obtain them is tied up m red tape 
and oflicial or other interference with the regular channels of business. A duty based 
on both ad valorem and specific rates to overcome currency depreciation would give 
ample protection to the American industry, which is now firmly established, and 
enable the consumers to get what they neea when they want it without interference 
by any outsiders, and to determine for themselves the quality of goods they want 
and such as will answer their purposes best according to their own indmdual 
requirements. 

Pertinent Facts Rblatino to Di^stutfs Legislation. 

[By E. R. Pickrell, formerly chief chemist, Customs Service, New York, N. Y.] 

Although the hearinsrs before the Ways and Means Committee and Senate Financ*> 
Committee on the Longworth dyestuffsbill durins^ the summer of 1919 and winter of 
1919 and 1920 comprised 1,359 Drinted pages, and notwithstanding that hundreds of 
newspaper and periodical articles have been published within the last two yeaw 
relating to this proposed legislation, a person will search in vain for detailed statistics 
as to the present, past, and contemplated protection for the various coal-tar producte 
provided for in the Longworth dyestuffs bill (without the licensing feature). The 
average ad valorem rate of duty (protection) afforded by the present tariff, otherwise 
known as the Underwood-Simmons law, and by the act of 1909 ( Payne- Aldrich law) 
have been determined and on different occasions stated for public intonnation. No 
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one has ever advised the interested public as to what protection has been afforded in 
the past and as to what protection is asked for on the various coal-tar products covered 
by me Longworth bill. Notwithstanding the fact that the tariff law is one of the 
principal sources of revenue for the Federal Government, no data has been publicly 
offered showing possible revenue to be derived from the Longworth bill (\\'itnout the 
hcensing feature). 

The object of these statistics is to show clearly and concisely for public information 
the following: 

1. The comparative rates of duty of each article or class of articles under the Long- 
worth bill, present laws (Underwood-Sinmions law and Title V, Sept. 8, 1916), and 
Payne- Aldnch law. 

2. The average or composite ad valorem rates of duty (protection) on crudes, inter- 
mediates, and dyes under these three measures, based on 1914 import prices, on 1921 
import prices (both normal and present exchange) and on 1921 American selling 
prices. 

3. The revenue to the Federal Government which would be obtained if each of 
these measures were in effect and the coal-tar products identical in nature and quanti- 
ties to those imported during fiscal year 1913-1914 were again imported and the follow- 
ing prices were used: (a) 19i4 import prices; (6) 1921 import prices, normal exchange; 
(c) 1921 import prices, present exchax^; and (d) 1921 American selling prices. 

4. The quantities and classes of dyes which were imported during fiscal year 1913-14 
and were not manufactured in the United States in 1919. 

5. The average or composite ad valorem rates of duty (protection) if these quantities 
And classes of dyes were imported under these three measures and the revenues which 
would be collected. 

CLASSIFICATION AND RATES OF DUTY UNDER THREE MEASURES. 

In order to compare the respective rates of duty on all coal-tar products (crudes, 
intennediates, dyes, medicinals, etc.) imder the present laws (Underwood-Simmons 
act and Title V, Sept. 8, 1916) and Payne- Aldnch law, Table 1 was prepared. In 
determining the rat^ of duty under the present laws and Payne-Aldrich law. Treasury 
Department and customs court decisions under these acts were follow^ed. For 
example, phenolphl^lein, acetaoiilid, salol, acetphenetidin, antip\^ine, and acetyl- 
salicyUc acid, altnough coal-tar medicinals, have been held by the Treasury DeTOirt- 
ment to be more specifically provided at 25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 18 
of the Underwood-Simmons law than as medicinals at 30 per cent ad valorem under 
Group III, Title V, act of September 8, 1916, and accordingly were so classified. It 
will be noted that this table is so constructed that the corresponding ra,te8 of duty 
for each article as well as the paragraph or ^up in which classified under the three 
separate measures are set forth on the same Hne, thereby facilitating comparison. 

In practically all instances the same classification and rates of duty prevail for the 
various coal-tar products in the Longworth biU as now exist in the present tariff law 
(Title V, Sept. 8, 1916). In comparing the rates of duties for the various coal-tar 
products under the Longworth bill and the Payne-Aldrich law, no similarity exists 
whatsoever. The crudes are either free or dutiable at 20 per eent ad valorem under 
the Payne-Aldrich law while they are all free under the Longworth bill and present 
law. Some of the intermediates (principally the simpler or more crude intermediates) 
are free under the Payne-Aldrich law, while others are dutiable at either 20 per cent 
or 25 per cent ad valorem. The Longworth bill and present law provide for all inter- 
mediates at 15 per cent ad valorem and 2 J cents per pound. The present law assesses 
all coal-tar dyes, color lakes, color acids, color bases, leuco acids and leuco bases, 
except indigo, alizarine and dyes obtained from indigo, alizarine, anthracene, and 
carbozol, at 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per ix)und. These excepted dyes 
are provided for at 30 per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne-Aldrich law, certain 
dyes are free, others dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, and still others at specific 
rates of duty at so much a pound. Color lakes are dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem 
and all color acids, color bases, leuco acids, and leuco bases are dutiable at 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The only satisfactory explanation for the classification in the 
Payne-Aldrich law is that certain azo dyes were manufactured in this coimtry prior 
to 1909, the date of the passage of this act. "Kiese dyes were made dutiable at 30 
per cent ad valorem, while the imported intermediates from which they were manu- 
factured were placed on the free list. This protected the manufacturer and at the 
aame time it enabled him to obtain free of duty the intermediates which were the raw 
materials for the manufacture of these dyes. Under the Longworth bill all dyes, 
color lakes, color acids, color bases, leuco acids and leuco bases are made dutiable 
at 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound. 
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Table 1. 




of Sept. 



far is pr€9iail\Utng 
29l€^ Ltmfworik\dyettui 



l9>Ji. 



tariff 



4/e^,%^f^• ••*«** Free, ^iroapl 

Axiti.'a(W£^. leb» tiuio 30 per Frw. './ixnp 

eu«' xhatZi. K j» 

htsjuJi fmtf *jTm^\.._ do 

CujOMi Free. Group I do 



Ftbp, GroopL 3ipereent,par. 15. 



do 



I, lesf 



C'TnccMf; do- 

f>«»l do. 

Fl'J<jr«Mr do. 

MctbiiitriUirMKoe do. 

lf«l4ier«»oi, ka« tiiui 90 per do. 

M«^iir^^htidder.« do. 



do. 

dD. 

do. 



Do. 

Free. par. 536. 

2S>_pcr cent. par. 15. 

DOL 
Dol 
Do. 
Do. 



.do. 



N^;.M/i{a«rM:. Ies¥ thso TCT C do do. 

f/rJifMir«'y4^he>itxhMD90 per cent do do. 

F«irji<7<;yjl^kwtliuiifOpere(&t do do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 



Do. 



tyrA.j do 

<4!US^*AJI do 

7*Auf4 do 

XyUA do 

Cr«>f/yX*oil do 

huXhTHfitstik *AX do 

ViU'M tAvtaiXAt do 

FiUiii *A iAatV-Uimaee Uu[ do do. 

ViU'Ji f4 fAl'H^ii t^T do do. 

Fiu^i *A waUsT'tiuHu do do. 

Crud/^ ciodl tor do do. 

Crrjde U»«t-Cumfloe tor do do. 

Crude <41-«M tor '..do do. 

fyrutiewiUr-fsihiAr, do • do. 

Otime crjuUi&T di»tjllau», lew do do. 

th;»D 6 per eent pYutiuA, 
All mixlurw oT ooal-tor distil- \ ^^ = ^» 

toUAandpOelMii, |...-do do. 

All otiier prodticto found nAta- • do do. 

rally in ooal tor aod not 

f p«ctoUy prorided tor. 
AisetttuiUd not suitaMe for 15 per cent and 2^ 

ant^kUizl use, oent«. Group n. 

Alphanaphihol do 

Amldolienzofcflciid do do. 

AmMonapbtlKrf do do. 

AmUUtpiuifmUA do do. 

AmUU/ithenol do do. 

AmUUiHalicyiic aeid do do. 

AmJdrxiotlira^uinone do do. 

Anllinttil do ' do. 

AnUlnsalt do do, 

Anthra<)iiinon« ♦. do do. 

ArManUfe acid do ' do. 

BenxaUkhyde not suitable for do ■ do. 

medicinal ime. < 

Benxalchlorfde ■ do 

Bewwri throne 1 do 

Benaldin do 

&en/fdin Kiilpbate ' do 

heouAc wld not suitable for do 

medicinal use. | 

Benzu|Uiiione i do 

BcnxoyUhlorlde ! do 



15 per cent and 
cents. Group II. 
do 



^ 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Benzylchloride 
Betanaphthol not suitable for 

medicinal uHe. 

Brombeiizol 

('hlor benzol 

Chiorophthalic acid 

Oinnamic acid 

Cunildin 

Dehydrothlotoluldin 

Diaminrwtilbone 

Dlanlsldln 

Dichlorphthalic acid 

Dimethylanllln 

Dimeth vlamidophenol 

D i metnylphonylbenzyl 

niumhydroxidfe. 



lanuno- 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



ao per eent, par. 15. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fie^jpar. 53(. 

Do. 

ID per eent, par. 15. 
Frevpu*. 536. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
20 per omt, par. 15. 

iFkw,par.536. 
^20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 



Da 

Free, par. 536. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Da 

Da 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent^par^lS' 
Free, par. 639. 
Free, par. 491. 
20 per cent, par. 13. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 
Free, par. 536. 

20 per cent, par. 15- 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
Free, i>ar. 482. 

20 per cent, par. IS* 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 

Do. 

20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 
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Table 1. — Comparison of rates of duties on articles provided for in present tariff 
laws (Underwood-Simmons law and act of Sept. 8, 1916), Longworth dyestuff 
hill, and Payne-Aldrich law — Continued. 



Articles. 



Dimethylphenylenediaznine 



Dinitrobenzol 

Dinitrochlorbenzol 

Dinitronaphthalene 

Dinitrophenol 

Dinitrotoluol 

Dioxynaphthalene 

Diphenylamin 

Etnylbenzyl aniUn 

Hyoroxyphenylarsinic acid 

Metanilicacidl 

Methylyanthraquinone 

Naphthylamiiie 

Naphthylenedlamin 

Ortnonitranilin 

ParanitraDilin 

Metanitranilin 

Nitroanthraquinone 

Nitrobenzaldehyde 

Nitrobenzol 

NitronapUthalene 

Nitrophenol 

Nitrophenylenediaimii 

Nitrosodimetliylaiiilin 

l^itTotoluol 

Nitrotoluylenediainin 

Phenol 

Phenylenediamin 

Phenylhydrazine 

Pheaylnapkthvlaniiii 

Phenylglycocou 

Pheaylglycocollortliocarboxylic 

acid. 
PhthaMcacid 



Phthalic anhydride 

Phthalimid 

Res(xtnn not suitable for medic- 
inal use. 

Salicylic add not suitable for 
medicinal use. 

Salicylic add salts not suitable 
formedJdnaliise. 

Sulphanilic add 

Thiocarbanilid 

Tetrachlorphthallc add 

Tetramethyldiaminobenzophe- 
none. 

Tetramethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
methane. 

Toluol sulphochloride 

Toluol sulphamid 

Tribromp&enol. 

Tduidin 

Tolidin 

Toluylenedianibi 

XyUdin 

Solphoacid or sulphoadd salt of 
loregoUie (except naphthvla- 
mine suTpno arads and tneir 
sodium or potassium salts, 
naphthol sulpho-adds and 
their sodium or potassium 
salts and amidonaphtholsul- 
pho-aclds and their sodium or 
potassium salts and diamino- 
stilbendisulpho add.) 

Naphthylamln sulphoacids and 
their sodium or potassium 
salts. 

Naphthol sulphoacids and thdr 
sodium or potassium salts. 

Amidonaphtndsulphoadds and 
their sodium or potassium 
salts. 

Diamidostilbendisulphoacid . . . 



Present laws— Sept. 8, 
1916. 



15 per cent and 2} 
cents, Group II. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

do 

do 

do 

-...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.-..do 

do 

do 

do 



.do.. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 



Longworth bill. 



15 per cent and 2) 
cents, Group II. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do , 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

...:.do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



15 per cent and 2^ 
cents, T. D. 35014. 

do. 

do 

do 



.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. 



20 per cent, par. 15. 

Free, liar. 536. 

Do. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15> 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15, 

Do. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 pcff cent, par. 15. 

Do. 

Do. 
25percent, par. 1. 

Free, par. 482. 

Do. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
Free, par. 596. 

5 cents per pounds 

par. 1. 
20 per cent| par. 15. 

25 per cent, par. 1. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Free. par. 536. 

Do. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 
Free, par. 536. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 



Free, par. 536. 
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Table 1. — Comparison of rates of dviies on articles provided for in present tariff 
laws {Underwood-Simmons law and act of Sept. 5, 1916), Longworth dyestuff 
hill, and Payne-Aldrich law — Continued. 



Articles. 



All other products employed in 
manufacture of products in 
Group II or III and obtained 
from any foregoing products 
or from products in Group It 

Anthracene 30 per cent or more. 



Carbazol 65 per cent or more. 



Metacresol 90 per cent or more. 



Naphthalene 79" C. or above. . . 

Orthocresol 90 per cent or more . 

Paracresol 90 per cent or more . . 

All coal-tar distillates contain- 
ing 5 per cent or more phenol. 

All mixtures of foregoing except 
sheep dip and medicinal 
soaps. 

Allcolors,dyes,or stains whether 
soluble or not in water (ex- 
cept indigo extracts or pastes, 
indigo carmined, synthetic 
indigo, synthetic alizarine 
and dyes derived from syn- 
thetic alizarine or anthracene 
or carbcLzol). 

Synthetic indi^ (solid) 

Synthetic indigo extracts or 
paste. 

Synthetic indigo carmined 



Other dyes obtained from in- 
digo and incUgoids. 

Synthetic alizarine and djes 
derived from synthetic ahza- 
rine or anthracene. 

Dyes obtained from carbazol. . . . 

Ckuor acids , 



Color bases. 
Color lakes. 



Leuco-acids and leuco-bases, 
whether colorless or not. 

Indoxyl and indoxyl com- 
pounds. 

Ink powders , 

Photographic chemicals , 



Flavors . . .• , 

Acetanilid suitable for medi- 
cinal use. 

Acetphenetidin 

AcetylsaUcylic acid 

Antipyrine 

Benzaldehyde suitable for me- 
dicinal use. 

Benzoic acid suitable for me- 
dicinal use. 

Betanaphthol suitable for me- 
dicinal use. 

Phenolphthalein suitable for 
medicinal use. 

Resorcin suitable for medicinal 
use. 

Salicylic acid suitable for me- 
dicinal use. 

Salicylic acid salts suitable for 
medicinal use. 

Salol 

Other medlclnals 

Sodium benzoate 



Saccharin. 



Present laws— Sept. 8, 
1916; Oct. 3, 1913. 



15 per cent and 2^ 
cents, Group II. 



15 per cent and 2^ 
cents, Group 11; 25 
per cent or more. 

do 



15 per cent and 2^ 
cents. Group II. 

do 

do 

do 

do 



.do. 



30 per cent and 5 cents. 
Group III. 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 



15 per cent and 2§ 
cents, Group II. 

do 

30 per cent and 5 cents, 
Group III. 

15. per cent and 2) 
cents, Group n. 

do 



15 per cent, par. 37 

30 per cent and 5 cents, 

Group III. 
30 per cent. Group III. 
25 per cent, par. 18 — 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



30 per cent. Group III. 

do 

do 



25 per cent, par. 18 

30 per cent, Group III. 

do 

do 



25 per cent, par. 18 

30 per cent. Group III . 
5 cents per pound, 

par. 67. 
65 cents per pound, 

par. 179. 



Longworth bill. 



15 per cent and 2| 
cents, Group II. 



.do. 



15 pef cent and 21 
cents. Group 11; 25 
per cent or more. 

15 per cent and 2^ 
cents, Group II. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 



.do. 



30 per cent and 5 cents, 
Group m. 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
-do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do, 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 



Not provided for 

30 per cent and 5 cents, 
Group III. 

do 

do 

do 

do 



.do. 
.do. 



.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 



Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. 



20 x>er cent, par. 15. 



Do. 



Do. 



Free, par. 536. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Free, pars. 596, 482. 

20 per cent, par. 15. 



30 per cent, par. 15. 



Free, par. 502. 

I of 1 cent per pound, 

par. 25. 
10 cents per pound, 

par. 25. 
30 per cent, par. 15. 

Free, par. 487. 

30 per cent, par. 15. 
20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 
30 per cent, par. 56. 

20 per cent, par. 15. 

Do. 

25 per cent, par. 26. 
25 per cent, par. 3. 

25 per cent, i>ar8. 3, 65 
25 per cent, par. 65. 

Do. 
25 per cent, par. 1. 
25 per cent, par. 65. 

Do. 

Free, par. 482. 

25 per cent, par. 65. 

Do. 

Do. 

cents i)er pound, 
par. 1. 
' per cent, par. 65. 



5 
25 



20 
65 



Do. 
Da 
per cent, par. 15. 



) cents per pouud, 
par. 218. 
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Table 1. — Companion of rates of dtUies on articles provided for in present tariff 
laws {Underwood-Simmons law and act of Sept, 8, 1916), Longworth dyestv^ 
hilly and Payne-Aldrich law — Continued. 



Articles. 



Synthetic phenolic resins 

Synthetic tanning materials. 



Picric acid 

Nitropicric acid. 

Trinitrotoluol... 



Other expIoRivcs except smoke- 
less Dowders. 



Present laws— Sept. 8, 
1916; Oct. 3, 1913. 



Longworth bill. 



Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. 



30 per cent and 5 cents, 

OFoup ni. 

15 per cent and 2^ 
cents, Group II. i 

Free, par. 501 do 

do I do 

do i do 



30 per cent and 5 cents, 

Group III. 
do 



.do- 



Natural alizarine 

Natural mdifo (solid) 

Natural indigo extracts 

pastes. 
Natural indigo, carmined. . 



or 



30 per cent, Group III , 

do , 

do 



.do. 
.do. 



Dyes obtained from natural 
aUzarine. 

Dyes obtained from natural in- do. 

digo (except indigo carmined). 

All stains, color acids, color do. 

bases, color lakes, leuco-adds, 
leuco-bases, indoxyl and in- 
doxyl compounds obtained 
from natural indigo or alizar- 
ine. 

Adonite 

Arablnose 

Dulcitol do. 

Galactose do. 

In(Bite do. 

Inulin do. 

Levulose do. 

Mannitol do . 

Mannose do . 

Melizitose do . 

Raf&nose do. 

Rhamnose ^ do. 

Sorbitol do . 

Xylose do . 

Other higher saccharides re- ' do . 

quired for scientific purposes. I 

.ill mixtures including solutions ' do 

of foregoing. 



15perc«nt, par. 5. 
do 



.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 



20 per cent, par. 15. 
Do. 

Free, par. 482. 
Do. 

Vahie 20 cents ct less 
per pound, 2 cents 
per pound; value 
above 20 cents per 
pound, 4 cents per 
pound; par. 435. 

Value 2b cents or less 
per pound, 2 cents 
per pound; value 
above 20 cents per 
pound, 4 cents per 
pound: par. 435. 

Free, par. 487. 

Free, par. 592. 

3 of 1 cent per pound, 
par. 25. 

10 cents per pound, 
par. 25. 

Free, par. 487. 

25 per cent, par. 3. 
Do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Too broad a term to at- 
tempt to classify. 



PROTECnOK AFFORDED BY THREE MEASURES. 

Although Table 1 shows the comparative rates of duty on coal-tar products under 
the three measures, further analysis is necessary to show the protection afforded and 
revenue obtained if each of the three measures were in effect. 

Table 2 shows the average or composite ad valorem rates of duty (protection 
expressed in percentage) on coal-tar crudes, intermediates, and dyes if each of the 
three measures were effective. In the preparation of this table, it was regarded as 
practicable to use the quantities of coal-tar crudes, intermediates, and dyes imported 
during the fiscal year 1913-14 (last prewar year) since they are representative of 
normal consumption. The quantities and values of coal-tar products imported during 
1913-14 were obtained from Norton's Dyestuff Census, Department of Commerce, 
Special Agents Series No. 121. They cover the following: 

Ten principal crudes representing 100 per cent by quantity of total importation of 
crudes during fiscal year 1913-14. 

Twenty-two principal intermediates representing 92 per cent by quantity of total 
importation of intermediates during fiscal year 1913-14. 

Fifty principal dyes representing 61 per cent by quantity of total importation of 
dyes during fiscal year 1913-14. 
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Inasmuch as the current import prices of coal-tar products are considerably higher 
than 1913-14 import prices, this table shows the average ad \*alorem rates of duty on 
these commodities based on both 1914 and 1921 import prices, normal rate of exchange. 

Since the mark, the standard currency of Germany, the country from which a large 
portion of the coal-tar products would be imported, has depreciated from 23.8 to 1.62 
cents, the average rates of duty under these three measures of these commodities 
predicated on 1921 import prices, using present rate of exchange, are shown in thiiJ 
table. 

As a means of compenpating for the depreciated rate of exchange between this 
country and European nations, there is considerable sentiment in Congress and among 
industrial concerns of the country for the enactment of legislation whereby ad valorem 
rates of duty will be appraised on American selling prices. This table shows the 
average or composite ad valorem rates of duty of coal-tar products under these three 
measures, based on import Quantities of fiscal year 1913-14 and on 1921 American 
selling pricejB. The average New York wholesale market prices as listed on the day 
these statistics were compiled, in the several chemical and dj'estuff daily publica- 
tions, were used as the American selling prices. 

Indigo, sulphur black, and direct deep black EW comprise 33i per cent of the total 
importations of dyes during 1913-14. These three dyes are now being produced in 
this country in quantities in excess of domestic consumption (for they comprise a 
very considerable portion of the dyes now being exported). These dyes are among 
the cheapest on the market and because of their cheapness, demand and the present 
large facilities for their manufacture in the United States, they will undoubtedly 
never again be imported. In >'iew of these facts, statistics are embodied in Table 2 
setting forth the average ad valorem rates of duty or protection under the three 
measures of 47 jjrincipal dyes (excluding these three dyes) imported, during 1913-14. 

The 10 principal crudes, which comprise 100 per cent by quantity of the total 
crudes imported during fiscal year 1913-14, are free under all three measures. Inas- 
much as Dractically all the intermediates imported duiing the fiscal year 1913-14 
were for tne manufacture of certain azo dyes, they were consequently free of duty 
under the Payne-Aldrich law. The protection afforded by that act on the 22 inter- 
mediates imported was practically nil. Since all intermediates are provided for 
under the present law and the Longworth bill at a compound rate, 15 per cent ad 
valorem and 2^ cents per pound, the average or composite rate of duty will depend 
upon the portion of the total duty represented by the duty derived from specific 
rates. It is noted that the 22 intermediates based on 1921 impo t prices, present 
exchange, would have protection of 158 per cent, while the same intermediates based 
on 1921 American selling prices, would have a p otection of 22 per cent. The amount 
of duty collected t om the specific rates would be the same m both instances, but 
would represent a larger portion of the total duty collected under the 1921 impoit 
prices than under the 1921 American selling prices, consequently the average ad 
valorem rate of duty based on 1921 import prices would \fe higher than t^e avera^ 
rate based on 1921 American selling prices. Inasmuch as all dyes are provided tor 
under the Longworth bill at 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound, and certain 
classes of dyes are provided for under present law at the same compound rate of duty, 
the average or composite rate of duty on the dyes under these two measures will also 
depend upon what portion of the total duty is represented by the duty obtained f) om 
the specific rates. You will also observe that the aveage rate of the 50 principal dyes 
based on 1921 import prices, present exdiange, is 87 per cent, while the average rate for 
the same dyes based on 1921 Ame ican selling prices is only 33 per cent. In addition 
to showing the average or composite rates of duty on crudes, intennediates, and dyes 
under the three different measures, the table also sets forth the values of the 10 prin- 
cipal crudes, 22 principal inter/r ediates, 50 principal d\es, and 47 principal dyes 
imported during the fiscal a ear 1913-14, and oased on .1014 and 1921 import prices 
and on 1921 American selling prices. These values aie subdivided, showing the 
portions of each represented by the different classifications under the three different 
measures. For example, of the 9,387,978 pounds intern^ ediates imported during 
fiscal year 1913-14 and the value based on that veirs import pi ices would be $811,444. 
Of the 9,387,978 pounds 9,258,496 pounds, valued at $746,915, would have been 
classified free of duty under the Pavne-Aldrich law. Of the 9,387,978 pounds 199,951 
pounds, valued at $50,72?, would have been classif ed under the same measure at 
20 per cent ad valorem. In addition to this data, the table sets forth the unit prices 
of tne respective quantities of the crudes, interir eiiates, and d\ es clasnfied under the 



three different measures, i. e.. the 9,2o8,496 pounds, clasdfied under the Payne- 
Aldrich law as free of dutv would have a unit pnce of 8.3 cents per pound, and 199,951 
pounds, das i^ed under tne same act at 20 per cent ad valorem, would have a unit 
price of 26 cents per pound . 
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Table 2. — Avtrage ad ratorein rale/ of duly on eool-lw prodvett. 
TEN PRINCIPAL CRIDES, 

irine flsi-al ysat 1913-14. IBM 
idaftHbleoapacaSW.) 



Normal eichangB Free. Free. 

PrtsenI eichsnge » Free. Froe. 

iomtainMlliDgprirMotlUli Free. Flee. 

TWENTY-TWO PRINCIPAL INTERMEDIATES. 
(ReinHntin; 92 per oenl by qu&nlily of total imporlatioiis dI inlennediatps 4uriii|! tlacai yi 
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'"i^n^onwi-' 
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P«B9ENT Laws a: 



Prkes. 


eu^a 


nee. 


Tariff rale. 


prlU. 
Onto. 


Pound,. 

ill 


v^... 




Nornikl 




.I^^t.™!!:".'!'."! .""":;■.:' 










PresenI 




IKlAiMriiati 




do 


S,3S5,2« 



LoNQ WORTH Bill. 



18U import ' Normal ' 30pereentar 

IBH import do do 



Pitke-Alprich Law. 



itH import... 
iraimpofi!!; 
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TARIFF HEARINGS. 



Table 2. — Average ad valorem rates of duty on coal-tar products — Continued. 

FORTY-SEVEN PRINCIPAL DYES.' 
[Representing 29 per cent by quantity of total importation of dyes during fiscal year 1913-14.] 



Based on- 



Present 
laws. 



Import prices of 1914 

Import prices of 1921: i 

Normal exchange 

Present exchange * 

American selling prices of 1921 » j 



Per cent. 



52 

33 
T7 
32 



Longworth 
bill. 



Payne- 

Aldrich 

law. 



Per cent. 



58 

34 
85 
33 



Per cent. 



23 

21 
21 
21 



Payne-Aldrich Law. 



Prices. 



1914 import — 

Do 

1921 import 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1921 American. 

Do 



Rate of ex- 
change. 



Normal . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Present 
do.. 



Tariff rate. 



Free 

20 per cent 

Free 

20 per cent 

Free 

20 per cent 

Free 

20 per cent 



Unit 
price. 



Cents. 

8.3 

26.0 

23.9 

103.6 

1.6 

7.0 

33.5 

145.0 



Import 
quantity.* 



Pounds. 
9,258.496 

199,951 
9,258,496 

199,951 
9,258,496 

199,951 
9,258,496 

199,951 



Value. 



$746,91". 

50,722 

2,210,961 

207,069 

150,345 

14,061 

3,095,358 

289,897 



FIFTY PRINCIPAL DYES. 
[Representing 61 per cent by quantity of total importation of dyes during fiscal year 1913-14.] 



Based on— 



Import prices of 1914 , 

Import prices of 1921: i 

Normal exchange 

Present exchange > 

American selling prices of 1921 > 



Present 
laws. 



Per-cent. 



51 

34 
87 
33 



Longworth 
bill. 



Per cent. 
64 

36^ 
119 
35 



Payne-Ald- 
rich law. 



Per cent. 



18 

18 
18 

18 



Present Laws. 



Prices. 



1914 import 

Do 

1921 import 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1921 American. 

Do 



Rate of ex- 
change. 



Normal . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Present , 
do.. 



Tariff rate. 



30 per cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent . . . , 

30 per cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent 



Unit 
price. 



Import 
quantity.6 



Cents. 

14.4 

14.9 

74.4 

79.5 

5.6 

5.8 

104.0 

111.0 



Pounds. 
16,908,376 
10, 914, 509 
.« 15, 715, 897 
i« 10, 679, 318 
j« 15, 715, 897 
•10,679,318 
!« 15, 715, 897 
l« 10, 679, 318 



Value. 



$2,439,760 

1,631,325 

11,686,358 

8,486,062 

794,672 

677,052 

16,360,901 

11,880,487 



Present Law. 



1914 import 

Do 

1921 import 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1921 American. 

Do 



Normal. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Present . 
do.. 



30 x>er cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 6 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 6 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 6 cents 
30 per cent 



16.9 


22.4 


108.0 


195.0 


7.4 


13.3 


151.0 


273.0 



10,081,602 
2,047,150 
•8,889,123 
•2,171,959 
•8,889,123 
•2,171,959 
•8,889,123 
•2,171,959 



$1,705,296 

540,562 

9,642,079 

4,232,383 

655 661 

287,802 

13,498,911 

5,925,336 



For footnotes see page 599. 
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Table 2. — Average ad valorem rates of duty on coal-tar products — Continued. 

FIFTY PRINCIPAL DYES— Continuea. 
LoNGWOBTH Bill. 



Prices. 



1914 u^|>ort 

1921 import 

Do 

1921 American. 



Bate of ex- 
cbange. 



Normal. 
do.. 



Present . 



Tariff late. 



30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent and 5 cents 



Unit 
price. 



Cents. 

18.0 

125.0 

8.5 

175.0 



Import 
quantity. 



Pounis. 

12,488,752 

•11,061,082 

< 11, 061, 082 

•11,061,082 



Value. 



$2, 245, 648 

13,854,462 

942,103 

19,396,247 



Payne-Aldrich Law. 



1914 import 

Do 

1921 import. . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1921 American. 

Do 



Normal. 

do.. 

do.. 



do.. 

Present. 
do.. 



30 per cent 

Free 

30 per cent 

Free 

30 per cent 

Free 

30 per cent 
Free 



15.8 


24.0 


107.0 


215.0 


7.3 


14.6 


150.0 


301.0 



10,398,127 
2,111,625 
•9,185,638 
•1,875,434 
•9,185,638 
•1,875,434 
•9,185,638 
•1,875,434 



$1,740,043 

505,605 

9,852,612 

4,021,850 

669,978 

273,485 

13,793,657 

5,630,590 



^ The import prices for 1921 of dyes and intermediates which are now being imported into the United 
States were ascertained by dividing the domestic wholesale market prices for these commodities by 140 
percent. 

* Rate of exchange on the day of compilation of these statistics was 1 mark equals 1.62 cents. It was 
ftssumed that in the event of importation these products would principally come from Germany; conse- 
quently this rate of exchange was employed in the compilation of these statistics. 

* The average New York wholesale market prices as fisted in the several chemical and dyestuff daily 
publications were used as the American selling prices. 

* The import quantity is the sum total of the poundage, as taken from Norton's Dyestuff Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Special Agent Series No. 121, of the 22 intermediates which were imported into the 
United States in the largest quantities during fiscal year 1913-14. The fcdlowing is a list of these inter- 
mediates and their respective import quantities for that fiscal year: 

Pounds. 

Duiitrotoluene 547, 701 

Paranitraniline 506, 931 

Orthotoluidine 309,595 

Benzoicacid 278,896 

Hydroquinone 66, 596 

Hacid 96,296 

Orthotoluidine 42, 482 

Dinitrobenzene 164, 655 

' The import quantity is the sum total of the poundage, as taken from Norton's Dyestuff Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Special Agent Series No. 121, of the 50 dyes which were imported into the United 
States in the largest quantities during fiscal year 1913-14. The following is a list of these dyes and their 
respective import quantities for that fiscal year: 



Pounds. 

.\nUiiiesalts .3,083,467 

Aniline oil 1,444,772 

Nitrobenzene 1,087,911 

BetanaphthoJ 1, 030, 268 

Phthahc acid 83, 574 

Diphenvlamine 55, 556 

Benzidme. 5.5,245 

Resorcin 61,624 



Pounds. 

Toluidine 108,835 

Alphanaphthylamiue.. 112,226 

Metatoluylenediamine . 133, 355 

Racid 46,267 

Dimethylaniline 48,642 

Alphanaphthol 44,089 



Pounds. 

indigo 8,507,359 

Sulfur black .5, 432, 300 

Direct deep black EW. 1, 394, 474 

Oxamine black 610,612 

Indanthrene blue GCD 

^paste 478,080 

Diamine black 462, 306 

Auramine 449,276 

Tartrazine 265,781 

Alizarine black U 259, 991 

Methyl violet 255,083 

Naphthol vellow 250, 409 

Cotton black E 248, 567 

Salicine black 246,724 

Azorubine 230,760 

Alizarine black P 229, 500 

Directyellow 225,864 

Agalmablaek 429,056 



Pounds. 

Columbia black 402,997 

Nigrosine water sol 398, 312 

Benzopurpurine 4B 351 , 712 

Alizarine blue 318, 894 

Diaminogen 313,428 

Lake red C extra 306,607 

Alizarine 202,392 

Alizarine black 199,198 

Indanthrene bhie BS . . 187, 379 
Double brilliant scarlet 210, 429 
Nigrosine spirit solu- 
tion 186,.540 

Methyl blue 18o,7.i8 

Malachite green 183,852 

AcidblueB 180,423 

Columbia vellow 1 75, 977 

Bismarck brown 2R . . . 170, 882 

Palatin e black 299, 274 



Pounds. 

H vdron blue 296, 525 

Alkali blue 286,531 

Diamond black 285,074 

Metanil yellow 284,606 

LitholredR 281,963 

Paper yellow 277,560 

Chrysophenine 156,737 

Acid violet 155,624 

Naphthylamine black . 152, 141 

Phosphme 161,964 

Direct black 151,147 

Sulfocyanine 145,694 

Alizarine yellow 1 44, 671 

Alizarine green S 135,728 

Patent blue 144,728 

Eriochrome black T . . . 129, 550 



• The decreased import quantity of dyes for 1921 was due to the fact that no 1921 import prices were 
available for the following dyes: Lake red C extra, diamond black, paper yellow, vsalicin black, Columbia 
yellow, and alizarin green S. 

^ Includes all the dyes enumerated under the 50 principal dyes previously set forth in these statistics 
except indigo, sulphur black, and direct deep black E W . These three dyes were imported into the United 
States in the largest quantities during the fiscal year 191^14. Of the 45,840,866 pounds dyes imported 
during that fiscal year, 15,334,133 pounds represented indigo, sulphur black, and direct deep black EW; 
this is approximately 33i per cent of the total importations. These three dyes are among the cheaner if 
not the cheapest being used. Their import prices for 1914 and 1921 are as follows: Indigo (paste 20 per 
cent)— 1914, 12.8 centsper pound; 1921 , 50 cents per pound . Sulphur black— 1914, 10 cents per pound; 1921 , 
23 cents per pound. Direct deep black E W— 1914, 13.8 cents per pound; 1921, 51 cents per pound. 

Inasmuch as these three staple dyes are now bein^ producied in this country in quantities m excess of 
domestic consumption (for they comprise a very considerable portion of the ayes now being exported) 
it is logical to exclude them from the statistical data and the conclusions deduced from such data. 
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'lARIFF HEARINGS. 



REVENUES OBTAINED BY THREE MEASURES. 

The tariff law is one of the two principal sources of revenue necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Federal Government. A tariff law has two functions: First, to afford 
protection for American industries, manufacturing and agricultural; and, second, to 
obtain revenue for defraying current Government expenditures. Having determined 
the average rates of duty (that is, protection) under the three measures, it is therefore 
essential to, know the revenues which would be derived on coal-tar products identical 
in nature and quantities to those imported during fiscal year 1913-14 (last prewar 
year). This information amplified to show revenues from crudes, intermediates, 
and dyes, each based on 1914 import prices, normal exchange, on 1921 import prices, 
both normal and present exchange, and on 1921 American selling prices, is set forth 
in Table 3. There is also shown m this table the total quantities of intermediates and 
dyes imported during fiscal year 1913-14 and the total values of each, based on 1914 
import prices, normal exchange, 1921 import prices, both normal and present exchange, 
and 1921 American selling prices. 

Table Z,— Total revenues which would be obtained upon the importations of cod-tar 
products identical in nature and quantities to those imported during fiscal year 1913-14. 

CRUDES: None. 

INTERMEDIATES. 

[Representing 10,165,833 pounds, total importations of intermediates for fiscal year 1913-14.] 



Based on— 



Import prices of 1914 

Import prices of 1921: i 

Normal exchange 

Present exchange * 

American selling prices of 1921 «. 



Present 
laws. 



I 



' Longworth 
biU. 



$476,421 



655,700 I 
281,802 , 
807,397 I 



$476,421 

655,700 
281,802 
807,397 



Payne-Ald- 
rich law. 

$14,833 

49,046 

3,032 

624,898 



Prices. 


Rate of 
exchange. 


Value. 


1 Prices. 


Rate of 
exchange. 


Value. 


1914 import 


Normal 

do 


$1,082,775 
2,622,801 


1921 imoort 


Present 


$177,356 


1921 import 


1921 American 


3,669,988 











DYES. 
[Representing 45,840,886 pounds, total importations of dyes for fiscal year 1913-14.] 



Based on — 



Import prices of 1914 

Import prices of 1921: i 

N ormal exchange 

Present exchange '■- 

American selling prices of 1921 ». 



Present 
laws. 

$4,681,846 

11,907,623 

6,232,071 

16,186,410 



Longworth 
bill. 



$5,875,258 

12,783,183 

2,833,W7 

17,167,404 



Payne-Ald- 
rich law. 



$1,651,616 

6,304,035 

428,644 

8,828,951 



Prices. 



1914 import. 
1921 import. 



Rate of ex- 
change. 



Normal. 
do-. 



Value. 



$9,180,091 
35,022,421 



Prices. 



1921 import.... 
1921 American. 



Rate of ex- 
change. 



Present . 



Value. 



$2,381,468 
49,049,727 



SUMMARY. 



Based on — 



Import prices of 1914 

Import prices of 1921'! 

Normal exchange 

Present exchange » 

American selling prices of 1921 '. 



Prfispntiftw ' Longworth . Payne-Aid- 
Present law. , y^^Yi. I rich law. 



$5, 158, 257 

12,563,323 

2,353,679 

16,993,807 



$6,351,679 

13,438,883 

3, 115, 749 

17,974,801 



$1,665,449 

6,353,081 

431,696 

9,453,849 



1 The import prices for 1921 of dyes and intermediates which are now being imported into the United 
States were ascertained by dividing the domestic wholesale market prices for these commodities by 140 
per cent. 

3 Rate of exchange on the day ol compilation of these statisti&s was 1 mark equals 1.62 cents. It was 
assumed that in the eirent of itnportation these products would principally come from Germany; conse- 
quently this rate of exchange was employed in the compilation of these statistics. , . 

3 The average New York wholesale market prices as listed in the several chemical and dyestufl daily 
publications were used as the American selling prices. 



UYKS KMBARGO. 



There are certain dyes essentitil to the textile industry of the country, which were 
imported during fiacal year 1913-H and are not manuiactured in this country and 
moet probably will not be for a number of years. In order to determine the nature of 
these dyes and the domestic consumption during a normal year Table 4 was prepared. 
In this table there is shown the production of coal-tar dyes by classes in this country 
during 1919. Theae are the most recent statistire on domestic production and were 
obtained from '"Census of Dyes and Coal Tar Chemicals, 1919," published by the 
United States Taiiffomroiaaion. Thisproductioniscompaiedby classes in the lable 
with imports of coal-tar dyes during 1913-14 and the excees quantities of imports over 
production shown, Itisnoted that 11 6per cent of thedyesimpoitedin 1913-14 were 
not manufactured in the United States in 1919 and that the domesticproductionini919 
exceeds importation in 19ia-14 (last normal fiscal year beforethe war) bj" 38 percent. 

There were 745 different dyes imported into the United States duiing tne fiscal 
year 1913-14. Of these 745 dvee, 237 belong to the classes of dyes which were not > 
manufactured in this country in 1919 in quantities equal to the importations durine 
the fiscal year 1913-14. Of the 237 dyes only 48 were manufactured in the United 
States during 1919. The remaining 1S9 dyes were brought into the United States 
during 1913-14 in a total quantity of 5,341,508 pounds The average annual importa- 
tion during that year of these 189 dyes was 27,500 pounds, Tl\e average annual im- 
portation of all the dyes imported during the fiscal year 1913-14 was 61,500 pounds, 
approiimatelv two and one fourth times larger than the average annual importation 
ol these 189 dyes. Although these dyes represented only 11.6 per cent of the total 
quantity of dyea imparted during the fiscal year, they constituted over 26 per cent in 
number of the total dyes imported. These statistics corroborate the fact that Che dyes 
now being manufactured in this country constitute the so-called bulk dyee, which are 
cheaper in price, more largely used, and represent by far the iarsest portion of the 
total value of dyes boughtand sold. Also thedyesnot manufactured in this country 
to-day are dyes which are not used in large quantities, are used for special purpoaee, 
lircelv for seasonable pujposes, and are not in constant demand. Therefore it is 
probably not commercially feasible to manufacture them unless the manufacturer 
can compete in every market of the world selling these dyes. 1 ^islation has closed 
the Ei^tish, French, and Italian markets to Am&tican dyes. The domestic demand 
plus the oriental and South American demand for tbeee dyes is unquestionably not 
sufficient to insure the manufacture of these dyesin the United States for years to come. 

Table 4. — The qrianlitiei and 19IS-H import prket of the variom clasifS of coal-tar 
dyet imported durinfffifteal year 1913-14 <fnd not manufactured in United Stata during 
calendar year 1919. 



ClasMS. ■ 1 "■ ; 


lug 1919. 


JQ™„i««,. 


V.lu«. 


2J?:5n ! m;™ 

2,671, 130 1 7»2,820 
297,079 1 146, 129 
286,308 93,118 


QusnUUet. 


Values 




Pomidi. 

si,eo6 

440;924 


*.19,831 


>'o.(nrf.i. 






151,396 










419,325 






27,101,371 

127^597 

1,761, 43 

1*7;^;^ 

' 40 126 
8, 883, KM 
1,699, 87d 


36,418.702 
392.744 

56,588 
W8.701 
201,737 
2.7*4,877 

7,233,719 
1,093,724 






106^911 
27!,««0 




























SSI S;!!; 

7, 154, KM 794,293 
3,136,813 1 938.243 
8,813,591 ; 1,243,564 




















3,158,187 
















2,991,104 ; 502.154 
















Total 


63.402,194 


67,598,365 


45,840,866 1 il,ll»,09! . 3.WI.50S 


1,509,137 



1 Obtained Irom Csnsus nt Dyes and Coal Tar Cheiolcals, 1919, published by U. S. Tarlfl Coinmisalon 
ai Tariff Information Seiies No. 22. 
' Obtained (rora Arlifldal Djfstuffs lls(il in the United Slates, published by O . S. Departmont of Com- 



as Special Agent Series 
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TABIFF HEARINGS. 



Assuming that domestic manufacturers will continue to produce the dyes they did 
in 1919 and that the dyes imported in 1913-14 and not manufactured in iJnited States 
in 1919 will continue to be imported, it is of interest to know the average rates of duty 
or protection afforded these dyes under the three measures. This information is 
presented in table 5. 

Table 5. — Average ad valorem rates of duty on coal-tar dyes (imported during 1913-14 

and not manufactured in the United States during 1919). 



Based on— 



Import prices of 1914 

Import prices of 1921: 

Normal exchange 

Present exchange 

American selling prices of 1921 



Present 
laws. 



Percent. 
37J 

31i 

51 

31 



I^ngworth 
bilL 



Percent. 

48 

33^ 

80 

32} 



Payn©- 
Aldrich law. 



Percent. 



m 
m 

12J 



Coal-tar dyes rei)resented 11.6 per cent of the total importations of dyes during 1913-14 . 
The import quantities in excess of 1919 production are listed according to classes and 
quantities, as follows: 



Class of dye. 



Nitro 

Diphenylmethane . 
Tnphenylmethane 

Xanthone 

Acridine 



Pounds. 



154,396 
323,611 
909,388 
106,941 
271,660 



Class of dye. 



Anthraquinone 
Pyrazalone 

Total..-. 



Pounds. 



3, 156, 187 
419,325 



5, 341, 508 



PRESENT LAWS. 



Prices. 



1914 import 

Do 

1921 import.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1921 American. 

Do 



Rate of 
exchange. 



Normal. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Present. 
do.. 



Tariff rate. 



30 per cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 5 cents 

30 per cent 

30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent 



Unit 


prices. 


Cents. 


26.0 


29.3 


134.0 


156.0 


9.1 


10.6 


188. a 


218.0 



Import 
quantity. 



PouTids. 

2,285,321 

3, 156, 187 

2,285,321 

3,156,187 

2,28»,321 

3, 156, 187 

2,285,321 

3,156,187 



Value. 



$505,930 

924,763 

3,062,330 

4 923,652 

208,238 

334,808 

4,287,262 

6,893,113 



LONGWORTH BILL. 



1914 import 

1921 import.... 
Do 

1921 American. 



Normal. 

do.. 

Present. 



30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 per cent and 5 cents 
30 percent and 5 cents 



28.0 
146,0 

10.0 
204.0 



5,341,508 
5,341,508 
5,341,508 



$1,520,693 

7,985,982 

543,047 

11,180,375 



PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 



1914 import Normal. 

Do I do. . 

1921 import I do.. 

Do do.. 

Do ' Present. 

Do do.. 

1921 American , 

Do 



30 per cent 

Free 

30 per cent 

Free 

30 per cent 

Free 

30 per cent 
Free 



24.4 


31.1 


127.0 


165.0 


8.6 


11.2 


178.0 


231.0 



2,581,846 
2,859,662 
2,581,846 
2,859,662 
2,581,846 
2,859,662 
2,581,846 
2,859,662 



1630,877 

899,816 

3,272,863 

4 713,119 

222,354 

320,492 

4,581,756 

6,598,367 
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In table 6 are shown the total revenues to be derived upon the importation of the 
coal-tar dyes (which were imported during the fiscal year 1913-14 and were not manu- 
factured in United States during 1919) under these three measures with the ad va- 
lorem rates of duty based on 1914 import prices, normal exchange; on 1921 import 
prices, both normal and present exchange; and on 1921 American selling prices. 

Table 6. — Total revenues which would he obtained upon the importations of coal-tar 
dyes identical in nature and quantities to those imported during fiscal year 1913-14 
and not Tnanufactured in United States during 1919. 



Based on— 



Present 
laws. 



Import prices of 1914 1 $570,260 

Import prices of 1921: ^ 

Normal exchange 2, 515, 584 

Present exchange « ■ 276, 954 

American selling piioes of 1921 • ' 3,465,916 



Longworth 
bUl. 



S720,033 

2.675,304 

434,438 

3,633,622 



Payne- 
Aldnch law. 



$190, 08f 

9^248 

57^881 

l,3jr7,547 



Coal-tar dyes represented 11.6 per cent of the total importations of dyes during 
1913-14. Import quantities in excess of 1919 production are listed according to 
classes and ((uantities, as follows: 



Class of dve. 



Xitro 

Fyrazalone 

Diphenylmethane . 
Tnphenylmethane 
Xanthone 



Pounds. 



154,996 
419,325 
323,611 
909,388 
106,941 



Class of dye. 



Acridine 

Anthraquinone. 



Total 



Pounds. 



271,660 
3,156,187 



5,341,187 



Prices, 



Rate of exchange. 



1914 import. 
1921 import. 



Normal. 
Normal. 



Value. 



$1,520,693 
7,985,982 



Prices. 



1921 import... 
1921 Amencan . 



Rate of exchange. 



Present. 



Value. 



S543,982 
11,180,375 



I The Import prices for 1921 of dyes which are not l^eing imported into the United States was ascertained 
by dividing the domestic market prices for these dyes by 140 per cent. 

> Rate of exchange on the day of compilation of these statistics was 1 mark, equals 1.62 cents. It was 
assumed that in the event of importation these prq^ucts would principally come from Germany, conse- 
quently this rate of exchange was employed in these statistics. 

' The average New York wholesale market prices as listed in the several chemical and dyestuff daily 
publications were used as the American selling prices . 

Importation of Dyed Articles in Lieu of Dyes. 

[By E. R. Pickrell, formerly chief chemist, Customs Service, New York, N. Y.] 

In the enactment of legislation to protect the American dye industry, the possible 
contin^nc^ of the importation of dyed articles in lieu of dyes should be constantly 
borne in mind. In the event of the adoption of a licensing system whereby domestic 
dye consumers would be unduly embarrassed in obtaining for dyes necessary for their 
needs, or of the passage by Congress of increased tariff rates on dyes without an increase 
in rates of dyed articles to compensate for increased protection afforded the dyes, 
foreign manufacturers most probably would export to this coimtry the dyed articles 
rather than the dyes. In such a possibility the domestic consumer, whether he be 
dyer or manufacturer of dyed articles, as well as the producer of or dealer in dyes, would 
suffer from such lack of seriously considering these possible contingencies. Often- 
times certain interests, in their eagerness to enact legislation for their benefit, recom- 
mend measures which not only fail to accomplish the purpose desired, but also injure 
other and associated interests. 

Dr. B. 0. Hesse in an address before the Franklin Institute on November 6, 1919, 
entitled "American coal-tar dyes, present and future," stated that "in 1913 about 
1,900 tons of dyes came into the tFnited States, not in barrels, tins, or kegs, but on 
textiles, such as carpets, rugs, tapestries, cloth, yam, and the like. If in 1920 or 1921 
they should jump to 10,000 tons or 15,000 tons, what added remedy would the dye 
maker then want? If not, should such products also be excluded?'* 
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He also stated in the same address that ''coal-tar dyes affected the livelihood of 
more than 1,000,000 employees in this country, working in upward of 11,000 of our 
manufacturing establishments, operating in 24 different lines of industry, having an 
invested capital of more than $2,500,000,000, and producing annually $2,600,000,000 
of manufactured products, valued at the true net selling value at the factory.*' This 
is about 10 per cent of the corresponding value of our entire products of manufacture 
in 1914. It is therefore evident that the legislation for the protection of the American 
dye industry very materially affects 24 different lines of industry, representing 10 per 
cent of total manufactured products produced in this country. These industries are 
naturally vitally concerned in seeing that no legislation is enacted which, in over- 
eagerness to protect the American dye industry, will jeopardize their interests. 

World-wide commercial competition was keen prior to the recent European war, 
but since every nation is primarily interested to-dav in rehabilitating its financial 
condition, competition will undoubtedly be keener than ever. Competition shut off 
^n one hand will unquestionably seek an outlet on another. In determining the dyed 
articles which could be imported instead of dyes, it is of interest to know some of the 
dyed articles which were imported precedent to 1914 and the reasons for their 
importations. 

Prior to the war cotton yarns were shipped from England to Germany, there dyed 
and then exported to the United States for domestic consumption. This was owing 
to the fact that faster dyes were employed in the dyeing of these yams in Germany 
'than were used either in England or the United States. Owing to this fact, American 
manufacturers preferred certain cotton yams dyed in Germany to those dyed in the 
United States. 

Referring to a publication entitled "Cotton Yams," Tariff Information Series No. 
12, published by the United States Tariff Commission, the following excerpts are 
taken relative to the importation of dyed cotton yams from Germany during fiscal 
year 1913-14. 

On pace 16: "The majority of the dyed yams were imported because the turkey- 
red and blue-black colors needed could not be obtained in this country." Dyestuff 
consumers would be so embarrassed in obtaining dyes necessary for their needs under 
a licensing system that other dyed cotton goods besides dyed yams would be im- 
ported, although this country produces the greatest quantity of raw cotton in the 
world and ranks second in manufacture of cotton yam and cloth.** 

On page 81: "The domestic market for cottoto towels is controlled by American 
manufacturers, but in order to maintain their hold they have had to import the 
turkey-red yams that are required for border stripes and for monogram and name 
work. They have never been able to obtain fast-red yartis in this country. 

"There are two European localities famed for the excellence of their turkey-red 
dyeing, namely, the Wupper Valley in Rhenish Prussia, of which Barmen is the 
export center, and the district around Glasgow in Scotland. Before the war Ameri- 
can towel manufacturers depended for their red yams almost entirely on Barmen; 
in 1918 imports originated almost entirely at Glasgow, but owing to war disturbances 
a normal supply could not be obtained." 

On page 90: "Some hatband manufacturers, however, preferred German-dyed 
yams as being more regular in shade than the American dyed. The hatband yams 
imported from Germany were mostly blue-black and came from Elberfeld. Ac- 
cording to statements made by importers most familiar with the trade, the greater 
part of the hatband yams imported from Germany were originally spun in England, 
only the dyeing and finishing having been done m Germany." 

On page 91: "The views of four leading manufacturers of hatbands as to imported 
cotton yams are as follows: ** * * Referring to the dyed black cotton, .we wish 
to say that the shade is very irregular, and as to evenness has no comparison with 
the black or blue-black fast dye we imported from Elberfeld, Germany. The yam 
dyed in Elberfeld also came from England originally.' " 

On page 94: "One of the largest, if not the largest, users of imported label yarns 
reports as follows: ** * * The sizes used for lettering in fast-dye red and black 
are also imported from England, owing to the inability of American dyers to produce 
an absolute fast dye which will stand the general laundry abuse. * * * prior to 
the war, we imported our turkey-red and black yams from Barmen, Germany, and 
found them better than what we import now from England.' " 

On page 114: "An importer who caters to a special section of the embroidery trade 
writes: 'We have never oeen able to procure the required qualities of yarn and estab- 
lish the turkey-red dyeing in this country.'-* 

On page 148: "Before the war, some yarn, such as 78/2, was bought in England 
and smpped to Crefeld to be dyed and mercerized before export to America; the 
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reason stated is that the Germans mercerized more slowly and carefully than the 
English and that there was less liability of streaky effects in hosiery or other goods 
made of the yams treated in Crefeld." 

On page 156: '*As the Oermans could not compete on the American market with 
domestic coarse yams nor with fine or special varus from England, their sales were 
mainly due to fast dyeing, to a high-polish finish, or to careful mercerizing. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of importers in a position to know, most of the fine yarns from 
Germany, as well as a portion of the medium counts, such as those used for hatbands, 
were spun in England and only finished in Germany. The German ' Veredelungs- 
verkehr, ' or 'improvement trade,' by means of which yams were givea temporary 
free admission for the purpose of dyeing, mercerizing, or otherwise advancing in value 
before reexport, was before the war a factor of increasing importance in the export 
trade in cotton yam." 

Special attention is directed to the last quotation, for, in the event of the enactment 
of a licensing system or high protective duties without sufficient differential for the 
increased protection for dyes, no doubt foreign countries will do as they have done 
in the past, enact legislation to encourage dyeing of articles entirely for export. 

The object of this article is to clearly state for public information that the adoption 
of a licensing system on coal-tar dyes would so embarrass domestic dye consumers in 
obtaining the necessary dyes for their industries that dyed articles would probably 
be imported into the country in lieu of dyes. Also to show that differential rates of 
duty would have to be adopted which would compensate for the cost of dyeing and 
increased protection afforded dyes. 

REVIEW OF TARIFF LEGISLATIOX ON COTTON YARN, THREAD, AND CLOTH. 

In order to ascertain whether or not differential duties for dyeing cotton articles 
has ever been affected by tariff legislation, Table 1 was prepared, snowing the rates 
of duty on cotton yam, cotton sewing thread, and cotton cloth, under the various 
tariff measures from the first act, dated July 4, 1789, to and including the Underwood- 
Simmons law, passed October 3, 1913. 

There has never been any differential duty for dyeing cotton yam. Differentiation 
for dyeing cotton cloth was first enacted in the tariff act of July 14, 1832, and has 
been continuously in effect up to and including the Payne-Aldrich law of August 5, 
1909. Differential duty has been in most instances a specific rate, although in some 
cases, ad valorem. 

Table 1. — Duties on cotton yam^ thread, and cloth under variou>8 tariff acts. 



Date of acts. 



Cotton yarn. 



July 4, 1789 I Not provided for. 

Aug. 10,1790 do 

June 7,17W do 



Mai. 3,1797 do. 



^pr. 27,1816 Unbleached and unool- 
ored yarn less than 60c. 
per lb.. 25% ad valo- 
rem; bleached or col- 
ored yam less than 75c. 
per lb., 25% ad valo- 
rem; for 3 years, then 
20%. 

May 22, 1824 , .Same as act of Apr. 27, 
May 19,1828 I Same as act of Apr. 17, 
July 14,1832 do 



Cotton sewing thread. 



Cotton cloth. 



Not provided for. 



.do. 



Unbleached and uncol- 
ored thread less than 
60c. per li). shall be 
taken as 60c. per lb.; 
25% bleached or col- 
ored yarn less than 
75c. per lb. shall be 
taken as 75c. per lb.; 
25% for 3 years, then 
20%. 

Same as act of Apr. 27, 
1816. 

Same as act of Apr. 17, 
1816. 

do 



Not provided for. 
Do. 

Cotton, linen, and muslin, printed, 
stamed, or colored, 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Same as June 7, 1794, and adding vel- 
vets and vclverets, whether piint- 
ed, stained, oolorea, or otherwise. 
2^ per cent ad valorem; muslin and 
mnslinets and other cottons, not 
printed, stained, or colored, 2^ per 
cent ad valorem. 

25 and 20% from Cape of Good Hope 
and beyond for 3 years, and then 
20% and 20%; 26 and 10% from any 
other place for 3 years, then 20% 
and 10%. 



Same as act of Apr. 27, 1816. 

20% from Cape of Good Hope and be- 
yond; 10% from any other place. 

Not dyed, valued at 30c. per sq. yd. or 
less shall be taken as 30c. per sq. 
yd., 25%; dyed, valued at 35c. per 
sq. yd. or less shall be taken as 35c. 

Ser sq. yd., 25%; nankins direct 
•om China, 20%. 
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Table 1. — Duties on cotton yam, thready and doth under various tariff acts — Continued. 



Date of acts. 



Aug. 30,1842 



Mar. 2,1861 
July 14, 1862 



June 30, 1864 



July 14, 1870 



Mar. 3, 1883 



Oct. 1,1890 



Cotton yam. 



Same as act of Apr. 27, 
1816, with addition of 
all other cotton yam, 
30%. 



30% ad valorem. 



10% ad valorem. 



10% ad valorem. 



Not on spools and valued 
at moret han 40c per lb., 
10c per lb. ana 20%; 
valued at over 40c and 
not over 60c. 20c per lb. 
and 20%; valued at over 
80c per lb., 40c per lb. 
and 20%. 

Valued at not to exceed 
25c per lb., 10c per lb.; 
valued at 26c, 40c per 
lb., Idc per lb.; valued 
at 41c to fiOc per lb., 20c 
per lb.; valued at 51c to 
60c per lb., 25c.per lb.; 
valuedat 61 cto 70c per 
lb., 33c per lb.; valued 
at 71c to 80c per lb., 38c 
per lb.; valued at 81c to 
lOOe per lb., 48c per lb.; 
valued at over lOOe per 
lb., 50%. 

Valued at not to exceed 
26c per lb., 10c per lb.; 
valued at 26c to 40c, 
18c per lb.; valued at 
41c to 50c, 23c per lb.; 
valued at 51c to 60c, 
28c per lb.; valued at 
61c to 70c, 33c per lb.; 
valued at 71c to 80c, 
38c per lb.; valued at 
81c to 100c, 48c per lb.; 
valued at over 100c, 
50%. 



Cotton sewing thread. 



■Same as act of Apr. 27, 
1816, with addition of 
all other cotton thread, 
30%. 



30% ad valorem . 



10% ad valorem . 



6c per.doz. spools on 
spools containing not 
more than 100 yds. 
thread; exceeding 100 
yds., tor each addi- 
tional 100 yds. or frac- 
tion, 6c per doz. and 
30%. 



Same as act of June 30, 
1864. 



7c per doz. spools on 
spools containing not 
more than 100 yds. 
thread; exceeding 100 
yds . for each additional 
100 yds. or fraction, 7c 
per doz. 



Same as act of June 30, 
1864. 



Cotton cloth. 



Not dyed, valued at 20c. or less per 
sq. yd. shall be valued at 20c. per 
sq. yd.; dyed, vakied at 35c. pa. 
sq. yd. OT less shall be valued at 35c. 
per sq. yd., 30%; velvets and other 
pile f abncs valued at 35c .per sq. yd . 
or less shall be valued at 35c. per sq. 
yd., 30%. 

Unbleached, lc.-4c. per sq. yd.; 
bleached, 1^.-4^. per sq. jA.', 
dyed, lie. and 10%, 4ic. and 10%; if 
value exceeds 16c. per sq. yd., 25%. 

Cloth (except Jeans, denims, etc.); 



unbleached or bleached, lie to Uc 
per sq. yd.; dyed IJc and 10%, x 
and 10 %; if value exceeds 16c per 



sq. yd., 30%; Jeans, denims, etc, 
not to exceed value of 16c per sq. 
yd., 2c per sq. yd. 

Au other cotton Koods, bleached, un- 
bleached, or dyed, not provided 
for, 5%. 

Cloth (except Jeans, denims, drill- 
ings, bedtickings, gtnghams,j>laids, 
cottonades, pantidoon stun, and 
simUar goods); unbleached, 5c per 
sq. yd.; bleached, 5ic per sq. yd.; 
dyed, 54c and 10%, 5)0 and 20^c; 
unbleached, valued over 20c, 35%. 

Cotton Jeans, denims, drillings, bed- 
tickings, ginghams, nlaids, cotton- 
ade, pantoloon stun, and similar 
goods, unbleached, 6c to 7c per sq. 
yd; bleached, 6ic to 7ic per sq. yd.; 
dyed. 6Jc and 10%, 7J% and 15%; 
if unol^M^ed and valued over 16c, 
35%; if bleached and valued over 
20c, 35%; if dyed and valued over 
25c, 35%. 

Same as act of June 30, 1864. 



Unbleached, 2ic to 4c per sq. yd.; 
'bleached, 3ic to 5c per sq. yd.; 
dyed. 44 to 6c per sq. yd.; if un- 
bleached and valued over (8c to 10c) 
40%; if bleached and valued over 
(10c to 12c), 40%; if dyed and valued 
over (13c to 15c) 40%. 



Unbleached, 2c to 4c per sq. yd.; 
bleached, 24c to 5Jc per sq. yd.; 
dyed. 4c to 6Jc per sq. yd.; if un- 
bleached and valued over 6ic to 
10c. 35% to 45%; if bleached and 
valued over 9c to 12c, 35% to 45%. 
If dved and valued over 12c to 
15c, 35% to 45%. 

Plushes, velvets, velveteens, cor- 
duroys, and all pile fabrics com- 
posed of cloth or other vegetable 
fibers: Unbleached, 10c and 20^r; 
bleached, 12c and 20%; dyed, I4c 
and 20%; but none shall pay less 
than 40%. 
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Table 1. — Duties on cotton yam, thready and doth under various tariff acts — Continued 



Date of acts. 



Aug. 27,1804 



Cotton yarn. 



July 24,1897 



Aug. b, 1909 



Oct. 3, 1913 



Cotton sewing thread. 



Cotton cloth. 



Carded, unbleached, not 
dyed and not above 
singles No. 1-15, 3c per 
lb.; No. 16-30, \c per 
No. per lb.; No. 31 and 
above Jc per No. per 
lb.; combed, bleached, 
dyed br above singles 
No. 1-20, 6c per lb.; 
No. 21 and above, tV 
I)€r No. per lb.; duty 
not to exceed 8c per lb. 
on value not over 25c 
lb.; duty not to exceed 
15c per lb. on value 25c 
to 40c lb. : duty shall be 
40% on value exceed 
40c lb. 

Carded, unbleached, not 
dyed and not above 
single No. 1-15, 3c per 
lb.; No. 16-30, K per 
No. per lb.; No. 31 and 
above, }c per No. per 
lb.; conibed, bleached, 
dyed or above singles, 
No. 1-20, 6c per lb.; No. 
21-79, ic per No. per 
lb.; No. 80 and above, 
x'oC per No. per lb. 

Carded, unbleached, not 
dyed and not above 
single No. 1-15, 2ic per 
lb. No. 16-30, l-6c per 
No. per lb.; No. 31 and 
above, l-5c per No.per 
lb.; shall not pay less 
than 15%; combed, 
bleached, dyed or 
above singles No. 1-24, 
6c per lb.; No. 25-79, ic 

§er No. per lb. No. 
)-199, 3-lOc per No. 
per lb.; No. .200 and 
above, 60c per lb. and 
1-lOc per No. per lb. 
MnerUian No. 140 shall 
not be less than 20%. 
Mercerized, add. duty, 
1-IOc per No. per lb. 

Carded, unbleacned, not 
dyed or mercerized: 
No. 1-9, 5%; No. 10-19, 
71%; No. 20-39, 10%; 
No. 40-49, 15%; No. 
50-69, 17§%; No. 60-79, 
•20%; No. 80-99, 22^%; 
No. 100 and above, 25%. 

Combed, dyed, bleached 
ormercenzed: No. 1-9, 
• 7i%; No. 10-19, 10%; 
No. 20-39, 12*%, No. 
40-49,17*%; No. 50-59, 
20%; No. 60-79, 22J%; 
No. 80-99, 25%; No. 100 
and above 27J%. 



5^ per doz. spools on 
spools containing not 
more than 100 yds. 
Exceed 100 yds., for 
each add. 100 yds. or 
fraction, 5^ per dz. 



Not exceed 100 yds. to 
spool, 6c per dz.; ex- 
ceed 100 yds. to spool 
for each add. 100 yds. 
or fraction over 100, 6c 
per dz.; if other than 
spools or reels, *c for 
each add. 100 yds. ox 
fraction over 100. 



Not exceed 100 yds. to 
spool, 6c per doz.; ex- 
ceed 100 yds. to spool, 
for each add. 100 yds. 
or fraction ovef 100, 
6c per doz. If other 
than spools or reels 
less than 600yds. each, 
^ for each 100 yds. or 
fractional part. Shall 
not pay less than 20%. 



Unbleached, Ic to 3c per sq. yd.; 
bleached, l}c to 5^ per sq. yd.; 
dyed. 2c to 6}c per sq. yd.; if un- 
bleached and valued over 7c to 
12c, 25% to 35%; If bleached and 
valued over 9c to 14c, 25% to 35%; 
if dyed and valued over 12c to 16c, 
30% to 35%. 

Plushes, velvets, velveteens, cor- 
duroys, and all pile fabrics com- 
Sosea of cotton or other vegetable 
ber: Unbleached, 40%; bleached 
or dyed, 47J%: 



Unbleached, Ic to 4c per sq. yd.; 
bleached, IJc to 6Jc per sq. yd.; 
dyed. 2c to 8c per sq. yd.; if lui- 
bleacned and valued over 7c to 
14c, 25% to 40%; if bleached and 
valued over 9c to 16c, 25% to 40%; 
if dyed and valued over 12c to 
20c, 30% to 40%. 

Plushes, velvets, velveteens, cor- 
duroys, and all pile fabrics com- 
Sosea of cotton or other vegetable 
ber: Unbleached, 9c and 25%; 
bleached or dyed, 12c and 25%. 

Unbleached, lc-12Jc per sq. yd.; 
bleached, ljc-12ic per sq. yd.; dyed, 
2c-12ic per sq. yd. 

Plushes, velvets^ velveteens, cordu- 
roys, and aU pile fabrics composed 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber. 
Unbleached, 9c and 25%; bleached 
or dyed, 12c and 2'>%. 



15% 



Unbleaclied: No. 1-9, 7*%; No. 10-19, 
10%: No. 20^9, 12§%; No. 40-49, 
17*%, No. 50-59, 20%, No. 60-79, 
22i%; No. 89-99, 25%; No. 100 and 
above, 27i%. 

Bleached or dyed: No. 1-9, 10%; No. 
10-19, 12*%;. No. 20-39, 15%; No. 
40-49, 20%; No. 50-59. 22^%; No. 
60-79, 25%l No. 80-99, 27i%; No. 100 
and above, 30%. 

Plush, velvets, plush or velvet rib- 
bons^ velveteens, corduroys, and 
all pile fabrics made from cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, *0%. 



In order to set forth specifically the differential duty and values covering the dye- 
ing of cotton yam, thread and cloth under the various acts, Table 2 was prepared 
from Table 1. It is noted that the difference in value of cotton cloth, due to the 
dyeing, varies from 3 to 5 cents per square yard. Differential duty on cotton cloth 
is approximately 20 per cent. 
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iDasmuch as there has heen a differential duty on the dv'eing: of cotton cloth in the 
tariff acts in this country for the past 75 years and no differential duty for dyeing 
cotton yam has heen estahliehed. the tariff acts of foreign countries were reviewed to 
see if differential duties in the dycinp; of cotton varn ^ere in effect in foreign tariffs. 
In order to set forth the results of this review, Ta()]e 3 was prepared. Of the 21 foreign 
tariffs reviewed, 14 contained differential duty for the dyeing of cottcn yain. Althoueh 
the differential duty varies in the different foreign tariff acts, it is noted that tne 
differential djity in France and Italy is approximately 20 per cent. 

The following is an excerpt from a discussion of foreign tariffs on cotton yarn in a 
publication entitled *' Cotton Yam," Tariff Information Series, No. 12, United States 
Tariff (Commission: 

"Dyed yams more commonly cany^ a differential than any processed yarns. In 
several instances they are subject to the same additional duties as yarns when bleached; 
hut more frequently pay a nigher differential, which is usually at least double the 
differential on bleached yams. The amount added varies from a fraction of a cent 
per pound over the gray to 8.75 cents over the bleached, the diff^ential of most 
advanced coimtries on dyeing ranging between 1 and 3 cents over the basic rates 
for unbleached yams. Two countries which increase the duty for 1)leached yams 
hy a percentage, add a fixed amount per pound for dyeing (Franc e and Italy). Several 
(Austria, Belgium, Argentina, and (*hina) levy the same duty on bleached as on 
unbleached yarns but advance the duty on yfunas when dyed. In fact, a rather 
common method of classif>dng yarns makes the division as between colored and 
uncolored yarns, the bleached being inc luded with the unbleached. Belgium removes 
the additional dutv on dved varus Mb en 77 's or finer." 

Table 3. — Differential duties between bleached and dyed cotton yam in tariffs of princijral 

foreiffn countries. 



Country. 


Differential duty. 


Country. 


Differential duty. 


Canada 


None. 
Da 
Da 
0.55 cent per pound. 
DilTereiTce between 15 per 

cent and 2.6 cents per 

pound. 
0.18 cent per pound. 
Diirerenec between 20 per 

c»nt and 1.31 cents per 

])ound. 
None. 
O.M cent ])er pound on 775 

and under. 


DenTnark. , . , 


1.82 cents per pound. 

1.83 cents per pound. 
None. 


United Kingdom.... 

Germany 

Austria-Huuearv 


Nwway 


Sweden 


Russia 


Da 


France ...*. 


Rumania 


0.61 cent per pound. 
0.87 cent per pound. 
0.44 cent per pound. 
None. 




Bulgaria 




Serbia 


Switzerland 


Turkey 


Italy 


China 


5 per cent. 

0.75 cent per pound. 

0.22 cent per pound. 

2.7 cents per pound. 

None. 




Japan 


" 


Areentina 


Spain 


Brazil 


Belgium 


Chile 




» 





IMPORTS OF COTTON TARN AND COTTON OLOTH. 

Table 4 shows the total quantities and values of cotton yam and cloth, unbleached, 
bleached, and dyed, imported during the fiscal year 1913-14 (last prewar year). The 
data on the cotton yarn was obtained from the original invoices, repieeentiiig 91.2 
per cent by weight of total imports of cotton yam for that fiscal year. 

The dyed yams imported were chiefly coarse and medium carded counts. They 
were mainly of coarse turkey-red yams for towel stripes, and of medium count polished 
yams, black, tan, or russet. In normal times there were also fair amounts of hosiery 
and embroidery yarns and some imports for weaving silks, velvets, hatbands, and for 
name work on labels that come in in the dyed state. 

Of the 616,381 pounds of dyed yam representing 91 per cent of the imports for the 
fiscal year 1913-14, 484,888 pounds, representing 80 per cent, came from Germany; 
100,331 pounds, representing 16 per cent, came from England. The balance was 
imported fiom Switzerland and France in about equal quantities. Of the total, yam 
importations from Germany, about 60 per cent were dyed yarns, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that Germany is quite an importer of cotton yams, importing far 
more than she exports. 
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Table 4.— Total qwantiiies and values of cotton yam and cloth imported during fiscal 

year 191S-U. 



Condition imported. 



Cotton yarn.i 



Cotton cloth. 



Unbleached 
Bleached. . . 
Dyed 

Total. 



Quantity. 



Pounis, 
5,284,384 
346,662 
616,381 



Value. 



6,247,427 



Quantity. 



Sq, yds. 

3,323,408 
16,796,936 
41,512,985 



61,631,329 



Value. 



»I73,686 
3,173,(B7 
8,199,078 



11,845,801 



1 Obtained from Cotton Yarns, Tariff Information Series No. 12, published by U. S. Tariff Commission 
and representing 91.2 pw cent by weight of total importations for fiscal year 1913-14. 

DIFFERENTIAL DUTY NECESSARY TO COVER COST OF DYEING COTTON YARN, THREAD, 

AND CLOTH. 

It ifi necessary to detennine the actual increased cost due to dyes and labor in the 
process of dyeing cotton goods in order to ascertain what is a logical differential dut}' 
to be added. Table 5 shows the cost, in cents, jier yard of cotton Venetians of a dyeing 
and finishing plant during 1913 and 1918. 

During 1913 the cost of the black dyes was approximately three times the cost of 
the dy;eing of black fabrics. The cost of colored dyes was about three times the coet 
of dyeing colored Venetians. In 1918, although the cost of the bUick dyes increased, 
they were only twice the cost of the dyed black Venetians, but the cost of the colored 
dyes increased approximately 400 per cent and was over five times the cost of the 
dyeing of colored Venetians. At the same time the cost of the dye represented 60 
per cent of the total manufacturing cost, which shows very clearly the necessity for 
a proper differential duty on dyeing to compensate for increased protection on dyes. 
In the history of the protection of industries the amount of the protection is alwa)^ 
reflected in the ultimate price of the protected article to the consumer. The dyes 
represented 60 per cent oi the total manufacturing cost of this dyeing and finishing 
plant in 1918. An increased protection would increase the cost of these dyes, the 
total manufacturing cost, and the ultimate cost of the dyed article. This increased 
cost of the dyed article due to the additional protection of the dyes should be com- 
pensated for by an equivalent differential duty. 

Table 5. — Cost data of dyeing and finishing plant} 
[Cost of finishing, in cents, per yard.] 





1913 




1914 




Item. 

• 


White. 


Black. 


Colors. 


White. 


Black. 


Colors. 


By weight of cloth: 

2.75 yards per pound 


1.432 
1.415 
1.383 
1.383 

.082 
1.301 

.890 


2.930 
2.896 
2.865 
2.865 

.082 
2.783 
1.216 

.442 
1.567 
1.179 


2.830 
2.T72 
2.740 
2.740 

.082 
2.658 
1.224 

.396 
1.4:34 

. 996 


2. 008 
2.569 
2.482 
2.482 
.098 
2.384 
1.681 


4.937 
4.818 
4.550 
4.550 

.098 
4.452 
2.338 

.898 
2.119 
1.434 


8.026 


2.85 yards per pound 


7.815 


3.10 yards per poiuid 


7.340 


3.10 cloth total cost 


l.W 


Expense (selling, freight, etc.) 


M 


Actual manufacturing cost 


7.242 


Labor and works expense 


2.3^ 


Dyeing 


.806 


Materials 


.411 


.703 


4.914 


Dves 


il67 


M^J\*J. ..................................... 






__ 



1 Table 13B, Cotton Venetians, Tariff Information Series No. 10, U. S. Tariff Commission. 

In order to ascertain what proportion of the total cost of cotton goods is represented 
by the cost of dyeing, Table 6 is presented. It is noted that the cost of fimshing and 
dyeing Venetians by this large finishing and dyeing plant is approximately 20 per 
cent of the total cost of the finished article, ^fost probably the cost of finishing and 
dyeing of this class of goods by smaller concerns would be considerably more than 20 
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pel cent. Since increased protection on dyes will be reflected in an increased price 
to the consumer of dyes, it is net*essar\' that a differential duty be imposed to cover 
the cost of fini^ng and dyeinsj of the goods or tha^e cheap-dyed cotton goods, a^ well 
as other dyed articles, will be imported from Europe instead of our mills supphang 
the whole world. 

Table ft. — Price paid hy converters in Xetc Yoric mar'kcts} 

[Ceuti per yard.] 



Year. 



220 threads single yam I 377 threads ply warp 
Venetian. i Venetian. 



3o inches 

gray 
(32 inches 
finished). 



1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 

1917. 
1918. 



15 



16}-24 

21f^l 
32<41i 



58 inches 35 inches 

gray gray 

(36 inches (32 inches 
finished). I finished). 



17i 
19-24 



25 -35 
33i-42i 



171-19 
17 -17i 
16 -23 
23 -31J 

27-36 
40-52 



36 inches 

gray 
(36 inches 
finished). 



Cost of finishing and dyeing. 



Blacks. 



19i-25i 
29-33i 

27 -40 I 
41 -«0 I 

I 

i 



} 



3-3i 

4^ 

&-7 

■ 

8 
8 



White andi3olors. 



No separate rate 
price for white. ' 

White 2 cents less, 
6 cents; colors 2 
cents-4 cents 
more, 10 cents- 
12 cents. 



1 Cotton Venetians, Tariff Information Series No. 10, published by U. S. Tariff Commission. 

On pages 90 and 91 of Cotton Yarn, Tariff Information Series No. 12, there is the 
following statement: '* Prices for dyeing, listed as additional to gray yarn prices on 
invoices, show that the Germans in the fiscal year 1914 were charging for dyeing 
blue-black hat-band yams about 34 pfennigs (8J cents) a pound for counts under 
50's; above 45 pfennigs (llf cents) for counts of 50' s to 80; and about 60 pfennigs 
(14} cents) for 120/2. The hatband industry uses very few mercerized yams, but in 
1914 invoices show that the Germans were charging 30 pfennigs (7.14 cents) a pound 
for mercerizing; for instance, in July, 1913, 60/2 combed Egyptian blue-blacK was 
invoiced at 2.05 marks yam price plus 34 pfennigs for dyeing, while 60/2 mercerized, 
combed Egyptian blue-black was invoiced at 2.05 marks yarn price plus 64 pfennigs 
(15.23 cents) for mercerizing and dyeing. For Turkey-red dyeing the charge seems 
to have been 65 pfennigs (15.47 cents) a pound. Invoices were mainly in marks per 
pound." 

Based on the average import price of 58 cents for 1913, the cost of dyeing of the 
different counts is 15 to 20 per cent. On page 142 of the same publication it is stated 
that the cost in United States of dyeing cotton yam with sulphur black in 1914 was 
6 cents per pound and 15 cents in 1918. Predicated on average import prices of cotton 
yam of 60 cents for 1914 and 132 cents for 1918 these prices expressed in percentages 
are, respectively, 10 per cent and Hi per cent. The cost for dyeing direct cotton 
colors on cotton yam was 10 cents per pound in 1914 and 14 cents in 1918, which 
prices, based on average import prices for those years, are equivalent to 16^ per cent 
and 10 per cent. 

The tariff act of 1909 imjwses a differential duty of one-fortieth of 1 cent per pound 
for the mercerizing of cotton yarn, while no differential duty is imposed for the dye- 
ing of cotton yam. According to Cotton Yarn, Tariff Information Series No. 12, the 
cost of mercerizing in the United States in 1914 was from 5 to 8 cents per pound and 
the cost of dyeing yam was from 6 to 10 cents per pound. In 1918 the cost of merceriz- 
ing was from 8 to 12 cents per pound, while the cost of dyeing yarn was from 14 to 15 
cents per pound. 

If the cost of dyeing is greater than the cost of mercerizing and a differential duty 
was afforded mercerizing in the Payne-Aldrich law, a differential duty for dyeing 
should be embodied in the new tariff act. It is quite evident that this differential 
duty, to compensate for the cost of dyeing and increased protection afforded dyes, 
should be at least 20 per cent. It is also evident that a licensing system will cause 
foreign countries to encourage the free importation of goods in the gray in order that 
they may be dyed and exported in the dyed conditions to the United States where 
they will compete with the products of domestic manufacturers who have been 
unable to obtain the dyes necessary for their needs and compete 'with the foreign 
product. 
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Correspondence With a Prominent Consumer Who is Also a Manufacturer 

OP Colors and Dtes. 

April 15, 1921. 
Mr. H. A. Mbtz, 

122 Hudson Street, New York, N, Y. 

Dear Sir: After all the gossip I have heard concerning you and your connections 
at home and abroad in regard to the dyestuff industry 1 am not at all surprised to 
receive vour circular letter of April 12. Judging from all I have heard, your attitude 
as ''an American manufacturer" is a colossal joke. 

Please do not send us any more communicatLons of this sort. 
Yours, very truly, 



April 21, 1921. 

My Dear Mr. : I am in receipt of your letter of April 15. Apparentl3r you 

must have heard a lot of things, many of which are not so, if you consider my attitude 
as an American manufacturer a colossal joke. 

I have been aware, of course, for some time of the propaganda put in circulation 
against me by various gentlemen connected with the dyestuff industry whose views 
I did not share, whose principles I did not indorse, and whose actions I did not fol- 
low. I should think, however, you have known me long enough and that our busi- 
ness relations for the last 35 years would have had some weight in determining the 
truth or untruth of some of the thin^ which you probably heard. 

I was manufacturing colors in this country when others were still scheming how 
to break in. I did all 1 could, as long as it was possible, to keep the industry supplied 
with colors from the other side after the war abroad started. 1 disposed of every 
pound of stock 1 had on hand to my old customers without one cent of increased 
profit. 1 enlarged the Consolidated plant in Newark during 1915, and became inter- 
ested in the Central plant, which haa been established about 30 yeaiB, maldiig colors 
and intermediates, in 1916. These plants turned out during 1917, 1918, and 1919 
about 6,000,000 pounds of color at tne Consohdated and about 3,000,000 pounds of 
azo and basic colors and 3,000,000 poimds of intermediates at the Central plant, and 
it was not stuff intended for export either, but for consumption in this country, and 
1 feel safe in saying that 1 supplied more sulphur browns and other colors for dyeing 
khaki, and alizarine brown and alizarine yellow for dyeing olive drab on wool, than 
any two concerns put together during the early period of the war. 

In addition tb these two plants, I had just completed in 1918 a plant at Rahway, 
N. J., for the purpose of making phosgene so as to enlarge the range of dyes we were 
making at the Central. That plant 1 still have on my hands, although it never turned 
a wheel. 

Besides these plants, I established the Brooklyn plant, where 1 am making sal- 
varsan and novocain since the beginning of 1917, and from which hundreds of thou- 
sands of ampules at practically cost were supplied to the Government during the 
war, and where I am making probably three-quarters of these two products used in 
the United States at the present time. 

The central plant has probably made as much betanaphthol as any other single plant 
in the country, and as you no doubt know some of my staff assisted with their ex- 
perience and knowledge in establishing the intermediate plants for some other firms 
who were better fixed for raw material than I was. 

So that when you know the real facts perhaps you will not feel that I am such a 
"joke as a manufacturer." True, I have not erected plants for certain colors big 
enough to supply the whole universe. 1 did, however, try to keep my plants bal- 
anced and make suflicient colors to supply the United States without worrying about 
export, and it seems to me that those people who are shouting so much about what 
they are exporting, and what they want to do in foreign countries, hardly need any 
more protection than they have now if they can compete with foreign manufacturers 
in these other countries. 

My object has been from the beginning to keep the faith with my customers with 
whom I have been in tpuch for nearly 40 years, and to see that they can get the colors 
they need, here if possible, but from abroad, if necessary, and thus hold their own 
against the products of other countries which can and do obtain dyes that are not 
being made here or at reasonable prices. 

It certainly would be no joke to me if between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 which 
I and two or three associates have invested in these plants where we are now pro- 
ducing 125 distinct colors should be wiped out because of lack of proper protection. 
With any reasonable tariff I am willing to take my chances on this investment, and 
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I have not sold any stock to the public, and, therefore, have not been able to make 
any profit on dealing in such shares, which no doubt many of those who are shouting 
for protection have done with their properties. I am enough interested, however,, 
in American industry* to want to avoid, for the sake of keeping up the price on a few 
articles such as indiago, handicapping our consumers by standing for a licensing 
system, and backing up all the fake arguments that have been put forth by Dr. 
Herty, Mr. Ohoate, and others who are practically the paid mouthpieces of a combi- 
nation of manufacturers. 
Yours, very truly, 

H. A. Mbtz. 

April 29, 1921. 

My Dear Mr. : I was glad to get your letter of April 26. I am sorry my 

previous one came to you unsigned. 

I know that soon after the war abroad started, when I was doing all I could to keep 
my customers on this side supplied, and Dr. Norton and other '^experts'' were telling 
of the wonders being done nere in regard to plants starting overnight and making 
millions of pounds of colors, and incidentally selling stock to the public, such as the 
Federal ana some others, I did say that we could not produce betanaphthol and other 
products, having in mind the prices we were paying. At that time betanaphthol 

sold at about 8 cents with a 10 per cent duty. I remember distinctly that Mr. 

offered me 30 cents a ppund if I would take up the manufacture. As a matter of 
fact, when American betanaphthol did finally appear on the market it sold for $1.25 
per pound. 

I did say at that time, and always, that we could make anything on earth as well as 
anyone else. It was purely an economic question, but at the time you refer to no one 
thought the war would last five years, and we wanted colors then and not two or three 
years afterwards. All my e£forts, although I did start manufacturing on a larger 
scale, were devoted to the purpose of getting colors to keep our mills going, and we 
would have gotten them if it were not K)r the British order in council in March, 1915, 
when all shipments of noncontraband, as well as contraband, were held up. 

I know of no concerted effort being made on this side to discredit American-made 
dyes. I certainly have always held that what we make, color for color, is as good 
as anything made abroad, and I agree with you, and came to that conclusion im- 
mediately after the situation in 1914 arose, that we could not be dependent upon any 
other country for supplies of essential raw materials, and dyes are certainly raw 
materials. 

It was I that called attention to the fact that if we did not obtain dyes a great many 
of our1»xtile and other mills would have to shut down, and you will probably recall 
the various pamphlets I published diuing that time discouraging the optimism of 
Br. Norton and others, who in the daily press made the public believe that they would 
get all kinds of colors in a short time, and thus handicapped the mills just that much. 

This is aside from any question of high explosives. Bear in mind that the reason 
the German color plants made high explosives was because they were also the acid 
manufacturers of Germany, and that the three big color plants supplied practically 
all the acids used in that country not only for dyestuffs, but for every other piwpose. 
The same as in this country, the General Chemical Co., the fertihzer plants, and 
numerous other industries used enormous quantities of acids without regard to the 
color industry. These plants and the coke ovens supplying benzol are the ones that 
will supply material for explosives in future. What the dyestuff plants consume in 
proportion to other industries of this product and of other FO-called ** poison gases" 
18 a mere bagatelle, and it is the exaggerated claims underhang the propaganda of 
Br. Herty, Mr. Choate, and others that make the situation Feem so amusing to me. 
I like facts and want to protect our industry, but I do not like misleading statements, 
especially when those making them are paid for it. Our breweries, with their enor- 
mous iAuk capacity, could have been converted into explosive and poieon-gas plants 
on a large scale quicker than our dyestuff plants, and no one objected or talked of 
"national defense*' when they were closea up and put out of business, and there 
were dozens of breweries to one color plant. 
With kindest rt^ards, yours, very truly, 

IT. A. Metz. 
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April 25, 1921. 
Mr. Herman A. Metz, 

1S2 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Mbtz: Not until this morning did I receive your favor, dated the 
2l8t instant (which comes to me, by the way, unsigned). 

From general information, I implicitly believe the statements made in the third 
paragraph of your letter, and many of the statements which you make. I recall, 
though, a visit which you made at our office here in, I believe, the latter part of the 
year 1915, when you were explaining to us how it was absolutely impossible fcr any- 
one to produce betanaphthol m this country, whilst, as a matter of fact, we, ourselves, 
were then producing a very satisfactory article right along. 

I believe there is a tremendous effort being made tp discredit American-made dyes 
and to poison the minds of dyers generally in this country against the domebtic 
products. 

I furthermore believe, just as stated when before the Ways and Means Committee 
at Washirigton, that this country should be absolutely independent of any and all 
countries in the matter of aniline dyes, to the end that should the occasion ever aiiee 
again we are not caught unprepared for the speeder pioduction of high explosives, 
etc. There is unq,ue8tionablv a veiy specious and inpidious attempt being made to 
the end that the operation of domestic factoiies should be impossible, ana that the 
Germans should again come in as the supreme supplier, as occurred in 1883. I 
believe all attempts of this character should be "scotched." 
Yours, very truly, 

• 

(The committee thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., recessed until 2:30 
o'clock.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reconvened, Senator McCumber presiding. 

Senator McCumber. Mi*. Metz, will you proceed and bring your 
testimony to a conclusion ? 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Chairman, just before recess was taken I mentioned 
paragraph 26 of the bill. 

I nave here a sample of brown for hosiery. We were asked to 
match this sample and we were informed that the color must be as 
fast as a direct color. This is the stock I sent him [indicating]. 
This is the match. This match that I sent him back to match nis 
stocking is composed of three colors, direct orange, benzo, purpurin 
4 B, and a direct black. These three colors will stand tne same 
amount of washing and not change. It is composed of these different 
proportions, 37.5 direct orange, 17.5 benzo purpurin, 35 direct black, 
and 10 per cent of salt. I give it a name and call it direct cordovan 
dyed with 25 per cent salt, and make him a price on it. This is a 
trade secret and I am entitled to it. If this were manufactured 
abroad, in sending me this color they would have to give every pro- 
portion of the color in there. This enables me to make the color 
that this man wants and give him the shade that he wants, and I 
am entitled to the benefit which that gives me. Under the provision 
of paragraph 26 this information must be given, and they can go 
into mv books and can go into the consumer's books and look up 
these things. You know you can look up what you want and over- 
look what you do not want. There is a great chance for discrimina- 
tion. We saw what discrimination did during the last few years. 

Senator La Follette. Under the provisions which you refer to 
here you would be understood as saying that an importer would not 
import if he were required to give the formula. 

Mr. Metz. In the first place, the importer could not import any- 
way. It must be the consumer. But ne sends to me his license for 
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something and I send it to the manufacturer. Under this law there 
would have to be stated information as to exactly what is in this thing. 
He will not do it. We have to do it here as best we can and we can not 
get what we want. Importers are not all crooked; and the importer 
has a right to live as well as the manufacturer. Many of the im- 

Sorters nave been in business for 50 years in this country. They 
uy and sell goods all the time here and abroad. Under this propo- 
sition they would have to give away all they know to those who 
want to find out, and it is not fair. 

I have here a letter from the G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., dated July 22, 1921. This letter is addressed to me and 
reads as follows : 

Gentlemen: We have seen notice of what is termed * 'the Longworth dye embargo, * * 
in connection with the new tariff bill, now before Congress, and we write to ask that 
you kindly give us what information you can in this connection, that is to say, does 
the tariff or the Longworth Act cover dyes such as are used in photographic processes, 
and if so, in what manner? 

Those people buy their goods in small bottles, half-ounce bottles. 
To-day I have to get a permit for every one of those little bottles. 
The War Trade Board lets me bring in 10 or 20 of those little 
bottles at a time. These are special dyes made in the laboratory 
for special purposes. They do not amount to anything, but they 
hold up the industry. We wrote them and they replied, under date 
of August 3, 1921, as follows: 

We are in receipt of your favor of Ist instant, and thank you sincerely for the 
information contained therein. As we understand it from your letter, the bill in 
question would make it very difficult to obtain dyes of foreign manuifacture, and 
we sincerely hope that it may be very much modified, or, better still, never passed. 

There are dozens of industries in that same position. They want 
a small amount of color. 

Mr. Choate stated that the importer could bring goods in in bond 
and leave them there. Let us analyze that. 

In the first place, we get the goods in kegs and barrels. Suppose 

1 put them in bond and iwant 10 or 20 or 50 pounds of a certain color 
and get a permit. I can not go up there and weigh out 10 pounds 
from that barrel. I can not take the barrel out because I am a 
dealer. How are you going to handle this stuff in bond? It is 
ridiculous. You are interferring with the real channels of trade, and 
there are many people who send in for 1 pound or 2 pounds of a 
certain color to nnisn a special lot of goods. It not only applies to 
cotton, but to woolens, food products, candy, 'everything that color 
goes into. 

Senator McLean. If we preserved domestic competition and these 
things were produced here you would not have to go abroad for your 

2 pounds. 

Mr. Metz. If vou are going to make the mills quit like they stopped 
on the tanned snoes, all right; let us say so. But do not talk about 
national defense in a thing of that kind. 

Gentlemen, I am now at your disposal, to answer any questions 
regarding cost of production, capital, salary, or any other details 
regarding any of my plants or any of the articles I produce; also as to 
Bay connection with the Dyes Listitute, the Chemical Foundation » 
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and their connection with the industry so far as it has come under my 
observation. 

I want to sav further that Mr. Choate made a remark here about 
the great number of people employed by the Badische Co. Some 
people took that matter up and obtained the following reply: 

Cable received to-day says number of employees color factory Ludwigshafen nine 
thousand against ten thousand four hundred August first nineteen hundred fourteen. 
Nitrogen works Oppau eleven thousand against one thousand; Mersebeig seven 
thousand six hundred against none, works not then in existence. Present work day 
eight hours against prewar nine and twelve hours besides efficiency now generally leas. 

That is the reply to that cable giving these figures. The increase 
is not in the color plants; it is not connected with the color end; 
but in the nitrates and things of that sort. 

Now, I touched upon the question of the dry plate matter. When 
you get down to medicinals it is a great deal worse, because the 
psychology of a man wanting what he wants when he wants it is half 
the cure. There is no reason why if a man has a case of syphilis 
and wants German salvarsan he should not get it, even though I 
make a salvarsan. Mr. Cooke, who appeared here appearea as 
counsel for certain interests and related wnat they told nun to say, 
like most counsel do. He did not tell you though, that the Bayer 
people manufactured phenacetin and a dozen other things beside 
aspu*in before the war. The plant was built here because tney could 
make those things cheaper than they could import them even under 
that tarifif. That plant was sold by the custodian to the present 
Bayer Co. That company is spending $1,000,000 a year for adver- 
tising aspirin. They nave a trade-mark which also protects them, 
and there is no occasion for an embargo in this direction. 

Now, gentlemen, as I said before, I am ready to answer any 
questions that you may desire to ask me. I understand, however, 
tnat there are several gentlemen here from the textile industries 
who desire to be heard as promptly as possible, one gentleman 
particularly, Mr. Brehm of Philaaelphia, who desires to leave on 
the 4 o^clock train. If you will allow me I will yield to them. They 
are really the people to be considered. 

Senator McCumbee. I will say to the witness that the chairman 
before leaving asked me to proceed this afternoon, as he is busy. 
He gave me a list of names and the order in which he desired them 
called. The next name on the list appears to be Mr. Geoi^e 
Demming. 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Deraming is an attorney for some of these manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Demming. I would suggest that Mr. Brehm be called. 

Senator McCumber. Very well. Then, I will call Mr. Brehm. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Chairman, I shall want to ask Mr. 
Metz some questions, but I am perfectly willing to defer doing that 
until we hear the gentleman wno wishes to get away on an early 
train this afternoon. 

Senator McCumbee. I thought Mr. Metz had finished. 

Senator La Follette. No; n.e is not through. I want to ask 
him some questions and it will take some time. 

Senator McCumber. We will hear Mr. Brehm then and after that 
recall Mr. Metz 
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STATEHENT OF WILLIAK H. BBEHM, OF BBEHM Sc STEHLE, PHUJL- 

DELFHIA, FA. 

Senator Watson. Mr. Brehm, where do you live and what is 
your business ? 

Mr. Brehm. I am in the dyeing business. I am a member of the 
firm of Brehm & Stehle, Trenton and Allegheny Avenues, Phila- 
delphia. 

I am also secretary and treasurer of the Reading Dyeing Co., Bead- 
ing, Pa., where we do job dyeing for the trade. We nave been estab- 
lished for about 15 years. 

In my business as a master dyer I am a consumer of dyestuffs. I 
am here to oppose a Ucensing system. I am distinctly in favor of an 
adequate protective tariflp to protect the American manufacturers of 
dyestuffs. 

My opposition to an embargo or licensing system is based upon my 
experience as a consumer of dyestuffs during the operation of the 
system since its inauguration in this country. I have been using 
American dyestuffs in my business wherever possible, but, under the 
licensing system, 'I have been forced to use tnem for other purposes 
for whicn they were imsuitable. During the period from 1914 to 1919 
our customers were satisfied with almost anything, but at the present 
time they are very particular and- exacting in their demands for 
shades. Under the licensing system it has not been as easy to 
obtain the colors that we required and which were not manufactured 
here as has been claimed by the advocates of the bill. I will relate 
mv personal experience along this line. One of the examples is as 
follows: 

On September.23, 1920, we applied to the War Trade Section for a 
license to import 100 pounds benzo-fast-black L. After considerable 
correspondence, the oririnals of which are herewith submitted as 
exhibits, we received the license March 23, 1921, just six months 
later. Passing the license on to the GrasselH Chemical Co. to import 
these goods for us, they were received in Reading June 8, 1921, eight 
and a naif months from the time of the application. 

In the meantime we were not able to supply our customers with the 
material we had previously used and had to make substitutions, from 
which we received considerable complaints. 

Just at this time, on September 23, when we applied for the license 
to import this 100 pounds of dyestuffs we were referred by the War 
Trade Board to the American Dyes Institute of New York, to rive us 
the name of the manufacturers of a substitute. Under date of 
October 7, they write us : 

We regret that at this writing we are unable to give you the names of any domestic 
naanufacturers of these products, but we have included them in our inquiry No. 38, 
issued to-day to all dyestuff manufacturers in this coimtry, and any reply we receive 
of interest t-o you we will immediately pass on to you. 

That was on October 7, about two weeks after we had made applica- 
tion. The War Trade Board at that time could not have had a 
substitute for that color when the American Dyes Institute, to whom 
we were referred, did not have any themselves. 

After considerable correspondence we had to send the War Trade 
Board a dye sample of stockings on which this benzo-fast-black L is 
used. It IS used to dye slates where th« combination of silk and cot- 
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ton is used. In other words, the body of the stocking is silk, and cuff 
and heel and toe are cotton. This color is adapted to that particular 
work because it dyes all in one shade at the same time. After that 
we had to submit to the War Trade Board a sample of fast-black L. 
Under date of March 23, 1921, the War Trade Board write us that: 

Replying to your favor of March 22, we inclose herewith allocation certificate No. 
6267 for ICS pounds of benzo-fast-black L (Bayer) for which you applied on January 
19, 1921. We are at a loss to understand why the pontamine LL will. not do the same 
work as benzo-fast-black L and are taking up this question direct with the Du Pont 
Co., as you may see from the inclosed carbon of our letter of even date to them. 

Please note that the issuance of this allocation certificate must not be considered 
a precedent. 

On November 10, 1920, we appUed for 100 kilos of soluble blue 3 
BB made by Oehler. At the tune of making this application we 
specified that this color has special properties that we required. Up 
to the present time we have been unable to secure such a Ucense to 
import this color. The War Trade Section claims that a satis- 
factory substitute is being made here. The American Dyes Insti- 
tute, however, on May 16, 1921, advertised that the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. are manufacturing a blue known as soluble blue R 
and 3R, their representative, however, telling us not over three weeks 
ago that neither one of these colors would give us the shade we de- 
sire. I am submittingherewith te the committee the original letters 
passing between the War Trade Section and our firm covering this 
matter. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows:) 

War Trade Board, 
Washington, November 16, 1920. 
Brehm & Stehle, 

Trenton and Allegheny Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: On November 10 we received your application for an aUocation cer- 
tificate for 100 kilos of soluble blue 3 BB, Schultz No. 539, made by Oehler. On the 
bottom of the application you have written: "This color has special properties we 
require." 

You are probably aware that several American producers are manufacturing soluble 

blues. Therefore, before we can take definite action on your application, we must 

' ask you to advise us what special properties you require for your work. Kindly give 

us information in as much detail as possible. Upon receipt of your reply we shall be 

pleased to give further consideration to your application. 

Very truly, yours, 

War Trade Board Section, 
C. S. Ha WES, 

Research Assistant. 



November 22, 1920. 
War Trade Board, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 16th regarding our application for an 
import license for soluble blue 3 BB would say this dye produces a very greenish 
shade of blue and is very necessary for our trade. We have beei^ trying to obtain 
this shade from domestic sources, but all of the samples we have tried out in our 
laboratory have been too reddish and not suite4 at all for our work. 

The nearest we have found was a blue CH of National Aniline & Chemical Co. and 
in placing an order with them they advise us they can not deliver as they are not 
making this color now. 

The soluble blue of Oehler has a. peculiar greenish sliade and is very clear color. 
All of the others we have tested are flat and reddish. 

Again the price of this color is about $2.75 landed here and the domestic color 
which has not the shade run from $5.75 to $12 per pound. 

We trust our application will have your best consideration and await your reply. 
Very truly, yours, 
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War Trabe Board, Decbmbeb 11, 1920. 

Washington, D, C. 

Gentlemen: With further reference to our letter of November 22, r^arding soluble 
blue 3 BB, which we applied for to import about 100 kilos, would say we have been 
trying to get a blue similar, but can not get any of the desired greenish and clear shade. 

We are entirely out of this dye and need it for business on hand. Will you not 
kindly give this your early consideration, and oblige, 

Youre, truly, B^^^ ^ ^^^ 

War Trade Board, 
WaahingKm, December 18y 1920. 
Bbehm <& Stehle, 

Twnlon and Allegheny Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of December 11, in regard to soluble blue 3 BB, 
we must again call your attention to the fact that according to out information soluble 
blues are now being made in this country on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and 
delivery by several manufacturers. 

Before we can give your application any further consideration, we must ask that 
you send us a detuled report concerning the American colors which you have tried to 
substitute for German dye asked for. Please advise us wherein the properties of the 
American dye fail to meet those of the German dye. Upon receipt of this information, 
we shall be pleased to give further consideration to your application. 
Very truly, yours. 

War Trade Board, 
C. S. Hawes, 

Research Assistant. 

War Trade Board, December 22, 1920. 

Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of 18th regarding the soluble blue that we 
wish to import, would say that we have tried to get a domestic color from various 
manufacturers, but up to the present time have been unable to get the shade we 
desire. 

We are sending you, imder separate cover, samples we have made in testing out the 
color, and you will see from them that there are none that we could use. We desire 
to cooperate with the domestic manufacturers, and if you can give us any further 
advice would be pleased to make tests of any other bluds, but in the meantime we 
need material and would appreciate your giving this your early attention. 
Yours, tnily, 

Brehm & Stehle. 

War Trade Board, 
Washington, December 2S, 1920. 
Brehm & Stehle, 

Trenton and Allegheny Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of December 22, we beg to advise that we 
have received the nve samples which you sent us and note tiiat one shows the shade 
of blue desired by you and that two of the dyeings are from colors received froim 
German importers and two hrom colors received nrom American producers. You must 
of course understand that we can not consider the colors that you received from the 
German importers unless you state that these colors are produced in the United States 
and advise us as to the name of the concern which produced them. As there are at 
least three other American producers besides the National Aniline & Chemical Go. 
and the Calco Chemical Co., which have put soluble blues upon the market, we must 
again ask you to secure samples from the other American producers. 

We mi^ht state that we have made a special investigation of the soluble blues that 
are now being manufactured in the United States, and from information in our files 
we believe that there is no doubt but that you can secure an American product which 
will give you the desired shade of blue. We again refer you to the American Dyes 
Institute for information and suggest that you secure samples from all American 
manufacturers who report production of soluble blues. 

Very truly, yours, ^^^ Trade Board, 

C. S. Hawes, 

Research Assistant. 
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December 27, 1920. 
War Trade Board, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 23d, would say you have mifiunderBtood 
our letter of December 22. 

We sent you a sample of the greenish shade we desired and also the other samples (4) 
which were dyed witn domestic dyes. You may have taken it that the sample marked 
Kuttroff , Hckhardt Co. was a German color, but this is the only shade they can give us 
of domestic manufacture. They have no foreign color, nor can they give us any. 

However, we have this day written the American Dyes Institute for information 
they have, but we doubt if they can give us further information, as we have taken this 
up with nearly all of the domestic manufacturers and with the result we gave you in 
ours of the 22a. 

YoiUB, truly, 

BrEHM & STEHI.E. 



December 27, 1920. 
American Dyes Institute 

S^O Broadway , kew York, N, Y. 

Gentlemen: We have been referred to you by the War Trade Board for informa- 
tion as to the manufacturers of soluble blues. 

We want to obtain a soluble blue greenish shade similar to soluble blue 3 BB of 
Geiseiheimers before the war, or Badische 3 J blue. 

We have obtained a number of samples, but they are all too reddish. We desire the 
greenish shade and must be clear color. 
We trust you will be able to give us the information. Thanking you, we are, 
Yours, truly, 

Brehm & Stehle. 



American Dyes Institute, 

New Yorkf January 17 , 1921. 
Brehm & Stehle, 

Trenton and Alleghany Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your inquiry of December 27, 1920, for the names of 
domestic manufacturers of soluble blue, Schultz No. 539, we would request that you 
add to the list of manufacturers of this product already given you, the name of New 
York Color & Chemical Co., 98 John Street, New York City. 
Very truly, yours, ' 

H. E. Danner, Treasurer. 

American Dyes Institute, 

New Y(yrlc, May 16, 1921, 
Messrs. Brehm & Stehle, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your inquiry of December 27, 1920, for the names of 
domestic manufacturers of soluble blue, Schultz No. 539, we would advise that we 
are in receipt of information from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
to the effect that they are manufacturing two brands of soluble blue, which they call 
du Pont Soluble Blue R and 3R, which they have standardized especially for paper. 
Very truly, yours, 

H. E. Danner, Treasurer 

No. . 



APPLICATION FOR ALLOCATION OP GERMAN DYES (bOTH VAT AND NONVAT DYES) FOR 

consumption during a SIX months' PERIOD. 

Reading, Pa., September 2S, 1920. 
To Bureau of Imports, War Trade Board Section, 

Department of State, Washington^ D. C. 

We hereby certify that the dyes hereinbelow described are the estimated require- 
ments for consumption in our plant during a six months' period ; and we hereby make 
application for license to import the same for the following reasons (check reason in 
paragraph 1 below or indicate reason in spaces in paragitaph 2 as may be). 

(1) Unobtainable from United States sources (check here), or (2) although obtain- 
able from United States sources, are not obtainable because of (a) unreasonable 
prices (check) (6) unreasonable delivery (cneck) (c) inferior quality (check). 
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We undertake and agree that all dyes of German oriein which may be sectlred by 
us puiBuant to the rules and regulations of the War Trade Board Section will be used 
by us for our own manufacturing purposes and will not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of except with the approval of the Bureau of Imports, and we further agree to promptly 
inform the War Trade Board of the actual date of receipt at our plant of the dyes or 
. such part of them for which a license may be granted in accordance herewith. 

If more than two dyes are needed securely attach list hereto. 



Designation of dye. I Schults No. 



Brilliant benzo violet B (Bayer). 

Sambesi black D (Berlin) 

Fast black L (Bayer) 



Pounds. 



Not given 500 

.do I 500 

.do I 50 



If Schultz number is not found in Schultz'dye table, 1914 edition, classify if pos- 
sible under proper group as given by Schultz, or give complete detailed information 
by which dye in question may be identified. 



(Name of corporation, firm, or individual.) 
(Name of officer authcvized to act for applicant.) 



War Trade Board, 
Washington^ September t9^ 1920. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading ^ Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your application of September 23^ 1920, we beg to inform 
you that an allocation certificate can not be granted for the importa,tion of Sambesi 
Black D and hat black L German dyes, investigation having disclosed that these 
dyes, or satisfactory substitutes, are now obtainable in sufficient quantities from 
domestic sources in the United States on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and 
delivery to supply domestic requirements. On inquiry the American Dyes Institute, 
320 Broadway, New York, will inform you of the names and addresses of the domestic 
makers of these dyes. 

Very truly, yours, 

Bureau of Imports, 
By Olive K. Grebe. 

War Trade Board, 
Washington^ October 4, 1920. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading^ Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your application for an allocation certificate allowing you 
to import Benzo fast black L, we wrote you that we were unable to grant you an alloca- 
tion certificate for tiie reason that this dye is now being manufactured in the United 
States on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. We have been reliably 
infonned that this is a fact and that the Quaker City Corporation, of Philadelphia, 
witli an office at 15 William Street, New York City, are the selling agents for this 
particular color. We are sending you this information for the reason that the American 
Dyes Institute have advised us that they have no definite information regarding the 
manufacturers of this particular product. 
Very truly, yours, 

War Trade Board Section, 
C. S. Ha WES, Research Assistant. 



American Dye Institute, 

New York, October 7, 1920. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading ^ Pa. 

Gentlemen: We are in receipt of your letter of October 5, in which you ask for the 
names of domestic manufacturers of fast black L and Zambesi black D. 

We regret that at this writing we are unable to give you the names of any domestic 
manufacturers of these products, but we have included them in our inquiry No. 38, 
issued to-day to all dyestuff manufacturers in this country, and any replies that we 
may receive of interest to you we will immediately pass on to you. 

However, for your information, we would advise you that we have in our records 
the following products: 

Zambesi black B. H., Norton No. A-49, made by Nationaf Aniline & Chemical Co., 
21 Burling Slin. New York Citv. 
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Zambeei black V, Norton No. A-55, made by Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, 
N. J., and National Aniline & Chemical Co., 21 Burling Slip, New York (offer substi- 
tute to be ready Sept. 15, 1920). 
It may be to your advantage to communicate with the above-mentioned firms. 
Very truly, yoiurs, 

H. E. Banner, Treagiirer. 



American Dyes Insiitutk, 

New York, October 26, 1920. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your inquiry of October 5 for domestic manufacturers of 
Benzo fast black, Norton No. A-169, we would advise you that National Aniline & 
Chemiccd Co., 21 Burling; Slip, New York Cit^, and Newport Chemical Works (Inc.), 
Passaic, N. J., offer their direct black,- as being equal in all respects to Benzo fast 
black. 
It may be to your advantage to communicate with these two firms, 
very truly, yours, 

H. E. Danner, Treasurer, 

War Trade Board, 
Washington, January 27, 1921. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your application of January 19, 1921, we beg to advise- 
you that an allocation certificate can not be granted you for the importation of Benzo 
fast black L German dyes, investi$;ation having; disclosed that a satis&^^tory substitute 
for this dye is obtainable in sufficient quantities from domestic sources on reasonably 
terms as to price, qufl.lity, and delivery to satisfy domestic requirements. On inquiry 
the American Dyes Institute at 320 Broadway, New York, will inform you of the- 
names and addresses of the domestic makers of tne substitute dye. 
Very truly, yours, 

Bureau op Imports, 
By L. J. Robinson. 

War Trade Board, 
Washington, February 19, 1921. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of February 7, 1920, in regard to Benzo fast 
black L, we have examined the sample dyeings you sent with much interest and 
must confess that the American products that you have tested do not seem to do the 
work of the Bayer product. We note, however, that you have used Erie gray M 
made by the National Aniline & Chemical Co. According to our information, the 
dye which they cUtim may be used in place of the Bayer product is known as Diazine 
black DR. Will you kindly advise us whether you have tested this American product? 
Since writing you we have also learned that the Du Pont Co. manufacture Ponta- 
mine fast black LL, which we understand is the same as the Bayer product known as 
Benzo fast black L. Will you kindly advise whether you are fanuliar with both of 
these domestic dyes? Upon receipt of your reply we will take prompt action in 
regard to your application. 

Regretting that there has been any delay in this matter, and assuring you of our 
cooperation, we are. 

Very truly, yours, 

War Trade Board, 
C. A. Ha WES, 

Research Assistant. 

February 25, 1921. 
War Trade Board, 

Department of State, WaMngton, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the 19th instant, relative to our application for an 
allocation certificate for the importation of Benzo fast black L, duly received, and 
following out the suggestions we herewith inclose sample dyeings with Benzo fast black 
L and Du Pont Pontamine fast black L L, which we believe will speak for tJiemselves. 

We want this product not for blacks but for grays, something that will go on the 
cotton and silk fibers alike, and so far as our knowledge goes Benzo fast black L is the 
only product that will so act. National's diazine black D R is much more unsatis- 
factory than Erie gray M or Pontamine fast black L L. 
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In view of the foregoing, we trust you will now see it possible to issue a certificate 
without delay, as we are in uigent need of the product. 
Thanking you for your consideration and awaiting your favorable reply, we are, 
Yours, truly. 

Beading Dyeing Co. 

War Trade Board, 
Washington^ March i, 1921. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading ^ Pa. 

Gentlemen: We have read your letter of February 25 with much interest. Inas- 
much as the Dupont Co. has advised us that their Pontamine fast black LL is identical 
with the Bayer product known as Benzo fast black L, we are at a loss to understand 
why you do not secure the same results with both dyes. 

Under the circumstances we believe it would be advisable for you to send us a 
sample of the Benzo fast black L that was used on the half silk hose that you sent us. 
We would like to make tests on our account, after which we will be pleased to give 
further consideration to your application. 
Very truly, yours, 

War Trade Board, 
C. S. Hawes, 

Research Assistant, 

March 3, 1921. 
War Trade Board, 

Department of States Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: In response to your letter of the 1st instant, by Mr. C. S. Hawes, 

we inclose herewith product samples of Bayer's Benzo fast black L and Dupont's 

Pontamine fast black LL, such as were used in dyeing up the silk hose sent you on 

Pebruary 25. 

Upon receipt and testing of these samples we will be glad to hear from you further. 

Yours, truly, 

Reading Dyeing Co. 

War Trade Board, 
Washington^ March Bl, 1921. 
Reading Dyeing Co. (Inc.), Reading^ Pa. 

Gentlemen: Referring to recent correspondence in regard to your application 
to import 100 pounds of Senzo fast black (Bayer), we are at a loss to understand how it 
happens that rontamine fast black LL, whicK the producers claim is identical with the 
Bayer product, will not do the same work. As we understand that there is some 
difference in the method of applying this color to cotton and silk, we are writing to 
ask you to advise us just how you applied the Pontamine fast black LL.. Upon 
receipt of this information we will take prompt action on your application. 
Very truly, yours. 

War Trade Board, 
C. S. Hawes, 

Research Assistant. 



March 22, 1921. 
War Trade Board, 

Department of State J Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: We have your letter of the 21st relative to our application to import 
Benzo fast black L, and in reply would state in dyeing up the samples sent you on 
February 25 last the same procedure was followed in each case, but with an entirely 
different result, which conclusively proves that Pontamine fast black LL is not a 
satisfactory substitute for Benzo fast black L. 

The Du Pont people in submitting their sample to us did not mention any special 
or peculiar way in which their product should be applied, and should any special 
handling be required we believe they would have so notified us. 

It seems somewhat strange to us that we should have so much trouble in procuring 
an import license for this product when we know of at least two of our compnetitors 
who have brought in much larger quantities of this product than we are asking for 
a Ucense for, and as a consequence our trade is leaving us, as we are unable to meet 
the requirement. 

In view of the correspondence we have had and the samples submitted, we believe 
a favorable response to our application should now be granted. 
Yours, truly, 

Reading Dyeing Co. 
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War Trade Board, 
Washington, March i^S, 1921. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of March 22, we inclose herewith allocation 
certificate No. 6267 for 100 pounds of Benzo fast black L (Bayer) for which you applied 
on January 19, 1921. We are at a loss to understand why the Pontamine fast blacK LL 
will not do the same work as Benzo fast black L, and are taking up this question direct 
with the Dupont Co., as you may see from inclosed carbon of our letter of even date 
to them. 

Please note that th& issuance of this allocation certificate must not be considered a 

Precedent. If our investigations prove conclusively that the Pontamine fast black 
iL is identical with the German product, future applications for this color will be 
refused. 

Very truly, yours. 

War Trade Board, 
C. S. Hawes, 

Research Asaistant. 

March 23, 1921. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Wilmington, Del. 

Gentlemen: We have recently had some correspondence in regard to an applica- 
tion for 100 pounds of Benzo fast black L. I wrote you on February 26 in regard to 
this color and you replied on March 1, your file 3065- WVR. Further correspondence 
with the applicant brings the following information, dated March 22: 

"We have your letter relative to our application and in reply would state in dyeing 
up the samples sent you on February 25 last the same procedure was followed in each 
case, but with an entirel}^ different result, which conclusively proves that Pontamine 
fast black LL is not a satisfactory substitute for Benzo fast black L. 

**The Du Pont people, in submitting their sample to us, did not mention any special 
or peculiar way in which their product should be applied, and should any special 
handling be required we believe they would have so notified us." 

On the strong^ of this letter and the fact that there has been some delay, we have 
issued an allocation certificate for a special purpose, but have informed the applicant 
that he must not consider this a precedent. 
Very truly, yours. 

War Trade Board, 
C. S. Hawes, 

Research Assistant. 

Mr..BBEHM. That application has never been granted, and I gave 
it up as a bad job ana consequently did not go any further witn it. 
I have a letter from one of our customers, for whom I have been 
dyeing for 32 years, who used this particular blue on their goods. 
Tney complain because we can not give them the color because of 
the refusal of the War Trade Section to grant us the license. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

Philadelphia, Pa. July 30, 1921. 
Brehm & Stehle, 

Trenton and Allegheny Avenues, City. 

Gents: Please advise us at once in regard to your aniline blue shade on cotton. 
We are having daily complaint on this color. Have been in business some 30 
years, and previous to the war never have had any on this shade. Must insist on 
this being as formerly was. An early reply will oblige. 
Yours, etc.. 

Tinkler & Co. (Inc.). 

Mr. Bbehm. The illustrations which I have given of the embar- 
rassments and delays in efforts to obtain foreign dyes through a 
licensing system aaministered by Government agencies ,are not 
isolated or rare. 

I could mention a couple of more facts with regard to one color 
regarding which I had considerable correspondence with Mr. Iser- 
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mann, one of the witnesses who appeared here the other day, and 
eventually we secured an application for 50 pounds of fast acid violet 
10-B. Mr. Isermann wanted a sample of the dyestuflf, of the German 
dyestuff , and I refused to give it to him and told him that if he had 
any proof tiiat I was wrong to make his complaint to the War Trade 
Board. However, the War Trade Board granted my license and I 
was given 50 pounds. We use only a very small quantity of this par- 
ticular color for shading purposes. At certain tmies when you are 
dyeing a shade, possibly half an ounce to 100 pounds of material, you 
must throw your color one way or the other, and it was this particu- 
lar color I had to have; otherwise, if I used something else, it would 
possibly spoil the other three dyes that I used for producing this 
shade. 

Senator Dillingham. As I understand you, your real objection 
to the embargo is the difficulty that you and men in the same line 
of business with you have experienced under the licensing system 
under the present law. 

Mr. Bbehm. Yes, sir. Our experience does not stand alone. I 
have learned fronj other consumers of dyes that they have had the 
same trouble. 

We must have dyes for special purposes at once. Trade and 
seasons will not wait six or eight months, and every time we need 
special dyes we do not want to be compelled to go into court to get 
tnem. A& an example of the danger which this means to our business, 
I cite the following: 

One of my customers handed me a letter from a New York cotton- 
goods importer, oflfering yams spim and dyed in Germany cheaper 
than they can buv the yam aha have it dyed in this country, and 
oflfering to make delivery within six weeks' time. 

It can readily be seen that if we are compelled to wait from six 
to eight months in order to get our necessary foreign dyes, through 
a licensing system, we can not compete in the matter of delivery 
with foreign houses, who oflfer to d!eliver the yams already dyed 
within six weeks. The textile manufacturers oi the United States 
must have colors equal to the best of foreign goods; otherwise, the 
consuming public wul ask for imported goods to the detriment of the 
American textile manufacturers. 

Senator McLean. Do you mean to say that these yarns were 
offered at a price less than the dye would cost ? 

Mr. Bbehm. No; the yarns were offered already dyed landed in 
New York cheaper than we can buy the southern yams, and have 
them dyed in Philadelphia. We just take the yarn m the gray and 
put the color on that. 

Senator La Follette. Are the cases of delay which you have cited 
the only cases you had delay in ? 

Mr. Bbehm. No, sir; I have had several other applications. I 
never went any further with it. I simply had to make out the 
best I could with the substitutes I could get hold of. 

Senator La Follette. Did you have such delay in all cases ? 

Mr. Bbehm. I have had other delays. 

Senator La Follette. That caused you to abandon the attempt 
to get them by licenses through the War Board ? 

Mr. Bbehm. Yes, sir. 
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T^enator Smoot. Did you ever have any stock come in through 
license that, after its arrival, you could not use on account of tne 
lateness of its reaching you ? 

Mr. Brehm. No, sir; I had no cases like that. I never applied 
for any special^ colors like that. We did apply for some of a certain 
color made by the Badische concern, and the War Trade Board 
refused the application, claiming we could get it from the Newport 
Chemical Co. or from the Du Pont people. We wrote them back and 
told them that the Newport's color was too red for our use and the 
Du Pont color was too flat. They still refused the application, and I 
wrote back and told them that I had understood tnat other people 
were getting the dyestuff in, and why pick on us? They allowed 
us a 500-pound barrel. But all those things take. time and cause 
delay. 

Senator McCumber. It does not take any time to bring in the 
yams that are already colored? That is one of the bad Features. 
They delay you in getting the colors ? 

Afr. Brehm. From six to eight months. 

Senator McCumber. But they do not delay briijging in the yarns 
colored with the same dye ? 

Mr. Brehm. No, sir. 

Senator Smoot. From Germany or England or any other country ? 

Mi. Brehm. They are German manufactured yarns of fast color 
for towel manufacturers. They use certain standard colors. They 
can bring those colors over, and if one manufacturer can use them 
another can. They are practically only blue, pink, gold, and violet. 

Senator McCumber. Do you know of any method by which all 
this trouble could be overcome as long as you have a license system ? 

Mr. Brehm. I do not. That is why I am in favor of a tariff and 
putting a tariff on that would protect the manufacturers of dyes. 
That 1 am heartily in favor of. 

Senator La Follette. You are not a manufacturer of dyes your- 
self? 

Mr. Brehm. I have absolutely nothing to do with it at all. I am 
a consumer. 

Senator Smoot. You are not objecting to a sufficient tariff ? 

Mr. Brehm. I am not objecting to a tariff; no, sir. I approve of 
a tariff. I am objecting to the licensing system. 

Senator Watson. Did you ever come before Congress before the 
war to fight a tariff on dyes ? 

Mr. Brehm. No, sir. This is my first appearance before any 
committee, either of the House or Senate. 

Senator Smoot. There has not been very much of a tariff at any 
time on dyes, I will say to the Senator. 

Senator Watson. No ; but there has been a terrible fight kept up 
against a tariff being put on dyes for a great many years. 

Senator Smoot. xes; that is true. 

STATEMENT OF HEBMAN A. METZ, PBESIDENT OF THE CONSOLI- 
DATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO.— Resumed. 

Mr. Metz. Let me just touch on the statement this morning with 
reference to naphthalene. Crude naphthalene is free and always has 
been free, and always will be, because it is a waste product. But the 
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refined naphthalene is not free; and that is what we have got to use. 
So the interruption with reference to naphthalene was simply another 
misstatement, and nothing else. I should have said refined naphtha- 
lene instead of naphthalene. 

I might say, also, in regard to Senator Watson's statement just now, 
that you wiU remember that the gentleman who was most active in 
keeping alizarine and indigo on the free list is the man who is now 
with the Du Fonts trying to put a duty on. He was the man who 
went around among the textile manufacturers getting petitions 
signed with .reference to it. Senator Smoot knows him. 

Senator Smoot. I have known him for 30 years. 

Mr. Metz. He never shows up in public. 

Senator Watson. I do not know anything about him. 

Mr. Metz. I am trying to tell you somethmg about him. 

Senator La Follette. Have you anything further to say, Mr. 
Metz? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir. I am going to answer any questions that you 
desire to ask. I trust that other manufacturers will be put in the 
same position and have to answer questions. I am willing to be put 
\mder oath and give the facts. Let us get the facts. 

Senator La Follette. Who are the largest manufacturers of dye- 
stuflFs in the United States ? 

Mr. Metz. Formerly? 

Senator La Follette. Now. 

Mr. Metz. To-day, the National, or the Allied, as they call them- 
selves in the new combination, and the Du Fonts. 

Senator La Follette. What is the correct name of the National ? 

Mr. Metz. The National Aniline & Chemical Co. It was the old 
Schelkoff plant in Buffalo, and now combined with the National 
Aniline are the General Chemical Co., the Semet-Solvay, of Syracuse, 
the General Chemical Co., wluch are the big acid crude chemical 
manufacturers, and the Barrett Manufacturing Co., who make coal- 
tar products. Th^ are coal-tar distillers. 

Mr. Demmino. There are nine of them altogether. 

Senator La Follette. Let us get them right. 

Mr. Metz. There may have been nine of them. The National 
Company itself combined some other plants before it went into this 
combination — combined the Beckers plant, the Cassella Co., the 
Benzol Products. Four big ones now constitute the AlUed Chemical 
Co., and it is a perfectly proper combinaljion, because it is on the same 
lines as the German combination. 

Senator McCumbeb. What do you mean by saying it is a proper 
combination ? 

Mr. Metz. They control it from the raw material up. 

Senator MoCumber. That combination is able to control the 
market ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. It would be, eventually. That is what I am 
afraid of. 

Senator McCumbeb. Do you call that proper ? 

Mr. Mjjtz. I would call it so from the mdustry point of view. 
The industry, to be compact, must have all its elements controlled. 
the same as the Germans did. What they do after they are organized 

81527— 22— D t ^19 
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is another thing. But I say it is proper to have a plant maldng 
these things on a large scale and to control these various steps. 

Senator McCuMBER. What you mean is that it is proper in order to 
make a great success of the Allied Co. ? 

Mr. msm, I am not criticizing it. That is what I mean. It is a 
proper step toward a great industrial concern. 

Senator McCuMBER. It might not result beneficially to the pubUc? 

Mr. Metz. That is another proposition. 

Senator La Follette. What proportion of the 80 per cent that is 
now manufactured in this country of the dyes that are used, as I 
understand it, is produced by the Allied Chenucal Co., approximately? 

Mr. Metz. That is hard to say, because there are so many bulk 
colors. Take the direct black and the sulphur black and the mdigo. 
Fifty per cent of all is used in this country. 

Senator Smoot. That is, in poimds ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; I am speaking of poundage. Either one of 
three or four plants here could supply the country with direct black, 
and on sulphur black they could do the same tmng. We are over- 
supplied; that is what I mean. 

Senator La Follette. That is the result of 

Mr. Metz. Export trade which they had heretofore, because of the 
shortage in the rest of the world. 

Senator La Follette. And the embargo which the war caused ? 

Mr. Metz. And manufacturing here for the rest of the world, which 
trade we can not retain entirely, in the nature of things. 

Senator L^ Follette. Next to the Allied Chemical Co., which is 
the largest ? 

Mr. Metz. I should say the Du Pont make the next largest num- 
ber of things. That is entirely new, since the war, as far as colors 
are concerned. The other plant has been here for 30 years and made 
a very good line of colors before the war. 

Senator La Follette. Those are two of the largest producers, and 
you have named them in the order of their production ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Name two or three more. 

Ml, Metz. Then there is the Grasselli Chemical Co., the dyestuff 
department. 

Senator La Follette. That would come next, in your opinion? 

Mr. Metz. It should come next, because they are very well equipped 
for this class of work and a f^ery good able concern to estabUsh the in- 
dustry, because they also have the acids. They are a very significant 
factor in the industry. 

The next is the Newport Co. I put them next because they also 
control crudes by having coke ovens in Milwaukee, and they made 
a lot of money out of phenol during the war. They had ample 
money to put into it from the coal-tar business. 

The next would be between my own plants, the Calco Chemical Co., 
and Sherwin-Williams and then the smaller ones, down to the plant 
that the Swiss bought here, which is a Cincinnati plant. 

Senator La Follette. Have you been in attendance on the hear- 
ings before this committee ? 

Mr. Metz. I was here several davs this week, tod I was here two 
years ago. I have heard most of the testimony.* 
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Senator La Follette. Do you know whether these large chemical 
companies have appeared here ? 

Mr. Metz. They did not. They let Mr. Choate appear for them, 
usually. Coimsel appeared for the Bayer people. Mr. Howard ap- 
pearea for most of the heavy chemical makers as the chairman of the 
Manufacturing Chemists' Association, of which I am also a member. 
I am a member of all of these organizations and have been for years. 

I suppose that the best estimate I can give you on the size of the 
plant would be the basis of assessment I gave jrou by the dyes insti- 
tute, giving all the assessments and the proportion in which they are 
assessed by their executive committee. That is based on their out- 
put. I thmk I am fourth or fifth in the list. 

Senator La Follette. Have you that list ? 

Mr. Metz. I gave it to you. i do not think I got it back. 

Senator McCumber. It was given to the stenographer, was it not ? 

Mr. Metz. I am not certain. I do not believe I got it back. 

Senator McCumber. It was put in the testimony, I am pretty cer- 
tain. 

Senator La Follette. I am not certain, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Metz. If that particular list was not put in, it is here, giving 
the proportions of the assessment and the total, and simply showing 
approxunately the size of each of the concerns. They are not all on 
the list, but it is practically a fair list. 

Senator La Follette. 1 think I have found it; is that it [handing a 
paper to the witness] ? 

Mr. Metz. That is approximately correct; at least, in the judgment 
of men who oiight to know sometmng about it. 

Senator La Follette. Will you read from that list a half a dozen 
of the highest assessments ? 

Mr. Metz. All right, sir. First, the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., 21 per cent. Then we have the Du Pont Co, assessed 20.5 per 
cent. Then the New po rt Chemical Co., 8 per cent 

Senator Watson. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Metz. Out of a hundred or a thousand. They figjure their 
points here. That is how they get it. It is a sort of a criterion of 
the size. 

The Grasselli Co. is 6.1 per cent. Then the Butterworth-Judson 
Corporation, 0.02. The Ault & Wiborg — that is the one the Swiss 
bought — is 5 per cent. 

The Atlantic Dyestuff Co. is only 0.02 per cent. I am down for 
4 per cent. The Consolidated Chemical Co. is one of my plants. 
The Dow Chemical Co. is 3 per cent 

Senator Watson. The Tariflf Commission has made out a complete 
list showing the percentage of each company, has it not ? 

Mr. Metz. This is an assessment by the Dyes Institute. This is 
not official. It is by their own little coterie. 

Senator Smoot. They do not all belong to that ? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir. Sherwin-Williams is 3i per cent. That is 
about the basis of the larger ones. 

Senator La Follette. You might put the entire list in the record. 

Mr. Metz. That is the percentage. 

Senator La Follette. Have you the amounts here ? 

Mr. Metz. I have the amounts here of each one. 

Senator La Follette. Put that in instead of the percentages. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Ambrican Dyes Instttutb. 
Financial statement as of Jan, 1, 1921. 

ASSETS. 

Bank balance and petty cash $20, 170. 11 

Accounts receivable (as per attached sheet) 27, 298. 17 

47, 468. 31 

LIABILITIES. 

Accounts payable (as shown below) 21, 864.25 

25,60106 

David L. Delman 35.61 

Greneiul Fireproofing Co 1 88. 00 

Knickerbocker Ice Co 3. 24 

John G. Mohair (printer) 55. 75 

The London Times 11.20 

Western Union Telegraph Co 1. 15 

Crystal Spring Water Co 2.00 

Evarts, Cnoate, Sherman & Leon 21, 505. 01 

Geo. F. Of 2.00 

William E. Rudge (printer) 22.82 

The Clinton Press 137.47 

Total 21,864.25 

New York, February 24^ 1921, 
Examined and found correct. 

Barrow, Wadb, Guthrie & Co., 

AudUoTs. 

income and expenditure accounts, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1920. 

Amount brought forward from 1919: 
Bank balance — 

New York $3,548.81 

Washington 1, IIL 59 

Petty cash balances: 

320 Broadway $2L33 

130 West Forty-second Street 22.56 

Washington 54. 74 

98.63 

$4,759.03 

Income received : 

Annual dues 8, 500. 00 

Assessments for 1920 54, 085. 93 

Assessments for 1919 4, 375. 00 

Assessments for trans. Fr. report 85. 00 

Bank interest 223. 26 

Assessments for expenses, Yama Farms meeting 995. 07 

Special assessments, 1920 (attached schedule) 53, 935. 00 

Sundry income: 

Check returned from Library Bureau $72. 60 

From furniture sold 26, 40 

Closing Washington bank accoimt 276. 45 

Closing Washington petty cash account 75. 93 

From ventilators sold 12. 00 

Depopited in Washington (Mr. Corwine) 74. 76 

Refund on Yama Farms meeting expenses. 8. 12 

From Mr. Corwine, to offset charges paid by 
institute 3. 03 

548. 99 

122, 748. 25 

Total 127,507.28 

Less refund to members of amounts overpaid 2, 404. 53 

Net total 125,102.75 
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EXFBNDITURBS. 

Salaries: 

Clerical $4,125.78 

H. E. Danner 3,500.00 

W. R. Corwine 7,500.00 

Counsel, A. J. Eddy '. 51, 000. 00 

Meeting expenses (monthly meetings and luncheons) 2, 443. 43 

Printing, stationery, office supplies, and sundry office ex- 
penses 1, 765. 82 

Stamps 615.68 

Legislative expenses 70,464.33 

Dinner, National Association of Cotton Manuf^turers 40. 66 

Kent 3, 251. 65 

Tel^rams and telephone 460. 10 

Furniture and fixtures 883. 56 

Installation expenses (partition in office, 130 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street) 434. 00 

Christmas gifts 65. 00 

Moving expenses 162. 29 

Contribution to building fund, Chamber of Commerce 200. 00 

Auditor, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie <& Co 200.00 

Premium on bond for Mr. Danner 50. 00 

Publications and subscriptions to trade journals 846.59 

Typewriter repairs 4. 20 

Press translations and clippings 907. 55 

Dues and membership fees in other associations 110. 83 

Traveling expenses 87. 21 

Expenses at cotton convention 88. 88 

Chemical exposition 1, 261. 50 

Cables 177.72 

Expense, Mr. Eddy's death (flowers and engrossed resolution) . 76. 21 

Ice 37.68 

Towel service 26. 40 

Water , 20.70 

Bank exchange '. 1.54 

Sundry expenses, uptown office 123. 96 

$104, 932. 61 

Net income 20,170.14 



Bank balance 19,261.50 

Petty cash: 

320 Broadway 41.56 

130 West Forty-second Street 169. 42 

Mr. Corwine*s Washington account 697. 66 

Total 20, 170. 34 
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Accounts receivable as of Jan, i, 19BL 



Member. 


Assess- 
ment, 
1919.1 


Dues, 
1920.« 


Assess- 
ment, 
first 6 
months.' 


Assess- 
ment, 
third 
quarter, 
1920.* 


Assess- 
ment, 
fourth 
quarter, 
1920.6 


Special 
assess- 
ment, 
1920. 


Total. 


American Aniline Products (Inc.) . . 










$375.00 

375.00 

37.50 

375.00 

225.00 


$1,050.00 
1,400.00 

140.00 
1,750.00 
1,750.00 

140.00 

210.00 
1,050.00 
2,100.00 
210.00 
525.00 
140.00 


$1,42&00 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co 






$750.00 


$375.00 


2,900.00 


Atlas Color Works 






177.50 


Butterworth-Judson Corporation 






750.00 


375.00 


3,250.00 


John Campbell & Co 






1,975.00 


Certified Chemical Corporation 




• 




37.50 


177.50 


Commonwealth Chemical Corpora- 
tion 










210.00 


Dicks, David Co. (Inc.) 










225.00 


1,275.00 


Dow Chemical Co 










2,100.00 


Dye Products and Chemical Co 












210.00 


Essex Aniline W orks (Inc.) 




$250.00 


750.00 


375.00 


'375.' 66 

75.00 


2,275.00 


Oaskill Chemical Corporation 




215.00 


Holland Aniline Co 










280.00 1 280.00 


HoUiday-Kemp Co 












350.00* 350.00 


Hydrocarbon Products Co 




260.00 


75.00 


37.60 


37.60 


14a 00 

1,75a 00 

700.00 

350.00 

2,800.00 

7a 00 

280.00 


540.00 


Monsanto Chemical Works 




1,750.00 


Naugatuck Chemical Co 












700.00 


Peerless Color Co 












350.00 


Sherwin-Williams Co 






••>••«•••« 






2,800.00 


Transatlantic Chemical Co 

United States Color <& Chemical Co. 


S250.00 


250.00 


75.00 
300.00 


37.50 
150.00 


37.50 
150.00 


720.00 
880.00 










Total 


250.00 


750.00 


2,700.00 


1,387.50 


2,287.50 


17,185.00 


24,560.00 


Chemical Foundation fine.) 


2,738.17 




















27,298.17 



1 BiUed Dec. 9, 1919. 
» Billed Jan. 5, 1920. 



« BUled Apr. 20, 1920. 
* Billed July 20, 1920. 



6 Billed Oct. 14, 1920. 



Income from Jan. 1 to Dec. Sl^ 1920. 



Member. 

• 


Assess- 
ment for 
1919.1 


Dues, 
1920. 


Assess- 
ment for 
1920. 


Assess- 
ment for 
transfers 
from 

report.' 


Yama 

farms 

expenses.' 


Special 
assess- 
ment for 
1920. 


Total. 


Althouse Chemical Co 




$250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 

250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 

250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 


$300.00 
1,125.00 






$2iaoo 


$760.00 


American Aniline Products(Inc.) 








1,375.00 
1, iia 86 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co 


$75aoo 




$iia 86 




Ault & Wiborg Co 


1,500.00 

112.60 

1,876.00 




• 


1,750.00 
612.50 


Atlas Color Works (Inc.) 


25a 00 
1,250.00 

1,375.00 








The Barrett Co 




11a 66 


2,100.00 


5, 585. 06 


Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion 




1.625.00 


John Campbell & Co 


675.00 

2,250.00 

112.50 

450.00 

150.00 
3,000.00 

675.00 

2,250.00 

11,531.25 

300.00 








925.00 


Calco Chemical Co 








*4,*266."66 


6. 700. 00 


Certified Chemical Cornoration. . 








362.50 


Chemical Co. of America 


250.00 
250.00 




109.36 


525.00 


1,584.36 
650.00 


Commonwealth Chemical Cor- 
poration .« 




Consolidated Colors &. ChftTnipals 






2,800.00 


6. 050. 00 


Dicks. David Co. (Inc.) 








925.00 


Dow Chemical Co '. 










2,600.00 

23,709.59 

550.00 


E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 




$28.34 




11,900.00 


Dye Products & Chemical Co. 






Essex Aniline Works (Inc.) 






54.68 
219.80 




54.68 


Grasselli Chemical Co 




250.00 
2.50.00 
250.00 
250.00 
25a 00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 


4,575.00 

1,687.50 
300.00 
600.00 
750.00 
225.00 
112.50 
900.00 
150.00 

9,750.00 
300.00 

6,000.00 


28.33 


4,900.00 
2,800 00 


9,973.13 


Heller & Merz Co 




4,737.SC 


Holland Aniline Co 








550.00 


Holliday-Kemp Co 










850.00 


Merrimack Chemical Co 






5^t.68 


700.00 


1,754.68 


Oaskill Chemical Cornoration. . . 






475.00 


Metals DisintegratingCo 

Monsanto Chemical Works 


250.00 


• * 






612.50 








1,150.00 


Geo. H. Morrill «fe Co 










400.00 


National Aniline & Chemical (3o. 




28.33 


226.27 


17,600.00 


27,754.60 


Naugatuck Chemical Co 




550.00 


Newport Chemical Works (Inc.) 
Organic Salt & Acid Co 






54.68 


5,600.00 


11,904.68 
250.00 






Peerless Color Co 




366.66 








550.00 



1 Billed Dec. 9, 1919. 



s BQIed June 23, 1920. 



' Billed Oct. 11, 1920. 
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Inoomfijrom Jan. 1 to Dec, Sl^ 19tQ — Gontiiiued. 



Member. 


Assess- 
ment for 
1919. 


Dues, 
1920. 


Assess- 
ment for 
1920. 


Assess- 
ment for 
transfers 
from 

report. 


Yama 

farms 

expenses. 


• 

Special 
assess- 
ment for 
1920. 


Total. 


n>i^qw1n.Wi11{ATii«f Oo 




S25a00 
250.00 

25a 00 


$1,679.68 
45a 00 








$1,929.68 

i,4oaoo 


Tower Manufacturing Co 








$7oaoo 


United States Color <b Chemical 
Co 








250.00 


Newport Co 








$54.68 




54.68 














Total 


$4,375.00 


8,500.00 54,085.93 


185.00 


995.07 


53,935.00 


121,976.00 


"R^nlr fnteif^ , 


223.26 


Si:iT«<1iry income 












548.99 


Amount brought forward from 
1919 




1 

1 








4,759.03 






***'*' 








Grand total 














127,507.28 

















Mr. Metz. The disbursements of the Dyes Institute which Senator 
Smoot read into the record showing that 75 per cent went to coimsel 
fees I have brought with me because it was asked for. I suppose 
that the institute itself could give it to you just as well. It gives 
detailed expenses, office expenses, salaries, and everything else. 

(The statement of disbursements referred to is as foUows:) 

Details of legislative expenses for period of Jan. 1 to Dec. SI, 1920. 



Tips, meals, hotel, etc 

Sten ographic work 

Postage 

Telephone and telegrams 

Sundries 

Public Printer 

Congressional Record and publications 

Hotel biUs 

Supplies, postals, and envelopes 

Prmting, photc^raphy, etc 

Col^o-Brown Co., various expenditures incident to 

distribution of A . D . Lpamphlet 

Press Clipping Service (H . Romeike) 

B. Brown, expenditures incident to circularizing 

done by legislative committee 

Article prepared and published by Mr. Adams in 

General Federation Magazine.' 



January. February. 



Rapid Addressing Machine Co., supplying, printing, 
addressing, and mailing postals ana envelopes in 



connection dyestufl hearings. 
Traveling expenses 



$150.73 

185.54 

8.22 

11.69 

3.00 

426.41 

17.50 

091.37 

240.00 

176.65 

33.75 ;, 
125.00 !. 

497.12 '. 

301.29 . 



$110.36 

63.12 

28.11 

4.80 

7.16 



March. 



$138.19 

5.06 

17.47 

2.07 

1.10 



April. 



13.60 I 176.55 
1,911.42 I 1,180.50 



450.82 
38.94 



839.18 
125.00 



$13.77 



56.38 



100.00 



June. 



$414.77 

232.34 

27.11 

38.28 

19.80 



99.49 
2,962.54 



87.50 



Tips, meals, hotel, taxi, etc. 
Stenographic work 

Postage. 



July. ' October. 



Telephone and tel^rams 

Congressional Record and publications 

Hotel bills 

Supplies, postals, and envelopes 

E varts, Choate, Sherman & Leon , 

Covington & Burling , 

Checks closing Washington account 

Evarts, Choate, Sherman & Leon, fee to Jos. H. Choate, Jr., up 

to Oct. 10, 1920 

Judge J. Harry Covington 

Evarts, Choate. Sherman & Leon, Jos. H. Choate, Jr., traveling 

expenses to Paris 

Payment on account Paris trip Jos. H. Choate, Jr 



$21.00 



1,020.96 
915.76 
352.38 



Novem- 
ber. 



$25,000.00 



$25,000.00 



Decem- 
ber. 



$53.61 

18.75 

1.50 

6.01 

8.00 

603.45 
4.60 



1,505.01 
8,494.99 
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Totals of legislative expenses by months. 

January $3, 177. 37 

February 2, 637. 33 

March 2,541.50 

April 113.77 

June 3, 881. 92 

July 2,310.10 

October 25,000.00 

November 25, 000. 00 

December 5,802.34 

Total 70, 464. 33 

Totals oj items on account oj legislative expenses. 

Tips, mealB, hotel, taxi, etc $876. 66 

Stenographic work 504. 81 

Postage 82.41 

Telephone and telegrams 63. 05 

Sundries 31. 06 

Public Printer ' :,.. 426.41 

Congressional Record and publications 328. 91 

Hotel bills 7, 670. 28 

Supplies, postals, and envelopes 244. 60 

Printing, photography^ etc 176. 55 

Colgo Brown Co., various expenses incident to distribution of A. D. I. 

pamohlct 872.93 

Press Clipping Service (H. Romeike) 250. 00 

B. Brown, expenses incident to circularizing done by legislative com- 
mittee 497. 12 

Article prepared and published by Mr. Adams in General Federation 

Magazine 301. 29 

Rapid Addressing Machine Co., supplying, printing, addressing, and 

mailing postals and envelopes in connection dyestuff hearings 559. 82 

Travelii]^ expenses 289. 33 

Evarts, Choate, Sherman & Leon , 1, 020. 96 

Covington & Burling 915. 76 

Checks closing Washington account 352. 38 

Evarts, Choate, Sherman & Leon, fee to Jos. H. Choate, jr., up to Oct. 10, 

1920 25,000.00 

Judge J . Harry Covington 25, 000. 00 

Evarts, Choate, Sherman & Leon, Jos. H. Choate, jr., traveling expenses 

to Paris 1,505.01 

Payment on account Paris trip, Jos. H. Choate, jr , 3, 494. 99 

Total 70, 464. 33 

Mr. Metz. While we are speaking of the Dyes Institute, let me 
say that the mstitute was formed originally as an open-price proposi- 
tion. In other words, it was a system of comparing pnces. 

Senator La Follette. That was the purpose ? 

Mr. Metz. That was the purpose; and, as I imderstand it, Mr. 
Bennett, who was here this morning, was at that time the secretary 
and he had charge of it; at least, it was to compare prices, and they 
did that right along. 

Senator La Follette. Was that with a view of making their prices 
uniform? 

Mr. Metz. I think that would be the natural inference. The open- 
price question has been before various bodies. 

Senator La Follette. Is that a scheme to evade prosecution 
imder the Sherman antitrust law ? 

Mr. Metz. I said it was, and I would not go into it. I have here 
the records of those who did, and the articles they reported and the 
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sales they reported from time to time and the prices. That was the 
original object of the Dyes Institute. 

Senator La Follette. What was the date of its original organiza> 
tion, if you know ? 

Mr. Metz. I do not know exactlj. These dates are reports in 
March to December, 1919. I just picked them up. Mr. Eady, the 
lawyer who had this in charge, died. He was the great open-price 
man. When he died the thing was abolished. Very few firms came 
in. Those that did came in to find out what the other fellows were 
doing; that is all. I made the statement one day in a meeting that 
unless their reports were false I sold four times as much as all oi those 
that did report. They questioned my statement, but I proved it 
by my booKs. 

Senator La Follette. Have you a list of those who were members 
at the time you were rec[uested to come in ? 

Mr. Metz. I have a list of those who reported their contracts. I 
have not all the records. It simply shows the purpose and the 
prices reported and the sales reported and the quotations. What 
the purpose was I do not know. They were supposed to be confi- 
dential with the secretary; but if I were chairman of the executive 
committee I would have found out what the secretary had or I would 
know why. If the chairman did not know, he is not the kind of a 
chairman I think he is. 

Senator La Follette. Will you state the commodities which you 
produce as a manuf actui'er ? 

Mr. Metz. I produce, in the dyestuff line, 125 colors and quite a 
large number of intermediates, some of which I sell to the trade and 
others I use myself in manufacturing. I have two plants, both of 
which were in existence before the war on a small scale. 

Senator -IjA Follette. If this committee were to adopt a protec- 
tive tariflF for the industry in which you are engaged, have you any 
sxi^estions to make as to the rates of duty that should be miposed 
upon these various manufactures of yours? 

Mr. Metz. I have worked out several schedules through Dr. 
Pickrell, who was formerly chief chemist in the Customs Service, New 
York. He has been with me for some time. I put them in the 
record this morning, showing ad valorem and specific rates that I 
think would amply cover it. 

Senator La Follette. Did you include them in your testimony 
this morning ? 

Mr. Metz. I included them in the testimony. Mr. Choate re- 
ferred to this as propaganda; that it was my propaganda. I have not 
sent copies to the Senators, but I would be very glad to send it to 
each one and have them go into the record. 

Senator La Follette. Well, I mean did you put them in with 
your testimony this morning ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, this morning. 

Senator Smoot. Do I understand you to mean that that was a 
complete report as to what you think ought to be done, as to all 
dyes? 

Mr. Metz. It was a complete analysis of prewar duties, of the 
duties when we had the industry here, and of what the prices would 
represent, etc. It shows what percentage of protection there would 
be under those figures. 

Senator Smoot. Does it cover the whole schedule ? 
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Mr. Metz. It covers the entire schedule. Dr. Pickrell was one of 
the tariff administrative officers, and he knows all about that. 

Senator Simmons. You do not mean an entire schedule of the things 
you produce ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no; it is not a personal thing at all. I told him 
to make up schedules in accordance with his experience. I wanted 
him to do that. He came down here at the request of the Tariff 
Comiiiission to assist them. They were in my office with him con- 
sulting on the administrative features. 

Senator Simmons. Are there any special dyes made in (Jermany 
that we can not produce in this country ? 

Mr. Metz. We can produce anything on earth. The question is, 
does it pay to do it. If we had to build plants 

Senator Simmons. Why doesn't it pay? 

Mr. Metz. Because there are not enough of some goods used. 
They are used for what are known as seasonable goods, such as silk 
shirts with stripes, for instance, . 

Senator Simmons. My point is if Germany can make it pay why 
can't we make it pay ? 

Mr. Metz. Because Germany made them for the whole world. 

Senator Simmons. We have coal and the raw products. Why 
can't we make them? 

Mr. Metz. We can make them. We have made them in the labora- 
tories. But the point is that there is not enough sale for them. 
We do not care to bother with them. There are only small quanti- 
ties used. They are essential for certain things, for certain purposes, 
and therefore we ought to get them; but they are made in such 
small quantities that it is a question whether it would pay. 

Mr. Thompson, for instance, does printing for outsiders. He is 
not a manuiacturer. He does job work for the mills. .The mills 
want some particular color. However, it does not pay us to make 
those things. They are merely odds and ends. It is something that 
will run for one season and them it dies out. 

Germany supplied them before the war. They do not amount to 
enough, and they are sold in minor quantities. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Metz, would you be willing to answer 
fully questions with respect to your capital investment, your divi- 
dends, what you ciarried to surplus, profits that you have made, and 
all things pertaining to your business that could have a direct bear- 
ing upon the question oi cost of production in this country ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir: I am willing to give any information connected 
• with my business in 'any shape offorSi. 

Senator La Follette. I want to submit to each one of these 
witnesses a series of questions that I have prepared covering those 
subjects. I think that it would be only just and fair, Mr. Chairman, 
that it should be taken up in the committee so that we may have a 
determination by the committee as to whether the witnesses are to 
be required to answer those questions. I am unwilling to propound 
them to one witness who is willing to lay all of the facts pertaining 
to his business before the committee, before the country, and before 
his competitors, if others engaged in the same line of business are 
not likewise to be required to answer them. I think that is a matter 
that the committee should take up and settle before the questions 
are propounded. 
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Senator McLean. Do you mean propounded to such witnesses as 
appear here ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes; if they appear here as mtnesses or if 
they file briefs. 

Senator McLean. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. I believe that this committee should work 
out a set of interrogatories that would give the conamittee the infor- 
mation that any committee making a just and fair and scientific 
tariff bill ought to have in order to make it, and that the testimony 
of no witness ought to be accepted imless he is willing to submit to 
those questions. 

Senator SrafMONs. Not alone as to dyestuffs, but as to all ? 

Senator La Follette. As to all. 

Senator Simmons. I want to say that when we framed the present 
law we did exactly that thing. 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. You did ? 

Senator Simmons. Without question. 

Senator Smoot. But they were not such questions as the Senator 
is now speaking of. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, I did not sayithat. 

Senator La Follette. I do not care to have my remarks put into 
the record at this point. This is simply a matter to be decided upon 
by the committee. 

(Informal discussion occurred which the reporter was directed not 
to record.) 

Senator La Follette. I do not believe the testimony of any wit- 
ness who is not willing to submit the facts of his case — the justice and 
equity of it — to this committee, which is engaged in preparing a 
tariff bill, ought to have his testimony considered. I think that 
neither the briefs nor the testimony of witnesses should be received 
unless they are willing to submit tne facts with regard to their busi- 
ness to the committee. 

Senator McCumber. I suppose that is a matter to be taken up 
later and decided by the committee in executive session. 

Senator La Follette. Yes. I want to ask the committee to take 
it up to-day. 

Senator McCumber. I think that since it is such a momentous 
tiuestion, each one of the members of the committee ought to know 
tnat that question is to come up and is to be decided when it does 
come up, so that we can hardly do that to-day. The witness may, 
if he wishes, defer his statement until the committee arrives at a 
decision in the matter. 

Senator McLean. You stated awhile ago that the Du Pont and 
the National Co. 

Mr. Metz (interposing) . Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean (continuing). Formed a combination and that 
together they maintained what is called a self-contained trust. 

Mr. Metz. Oh, I did not say that they formed a trust. 

Senator McLean. Well, a combination. 

Mr. Metz. No, no; they have not. I did not say so. I said that 
the Dyes Institute was formed as a sort of organized price-fixing 
proposition. 
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Senator McLean. I suppose the fact that they have what is called 
a self-contained industry helps them suppress (fomestic competition, 
so that they can really nx prices. 

Mr. Metz. Yes, they certainlj can. 

Senator McLean. And that is the reason you brought that matter 
to the attention of the committee, is it not ? 

Mr. Metz; It was because of the possibility of that being done. 

Senator McLean. The purpose being to stifle competition ? 

Mr. Metz. Well, it could be done. 

Senator McLean. An embargo would not do that, would it ? 

Mr. Metz. An embargo would give them more of a chance. 

Senator McLean. An embargo stifle domestic competition. 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. That would not let anything come in here at 
all. • 

Senator McLean. On the other hand, it would stimulate it, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Metz. It might, unless they held back with the intermediates, 
which is what they can do to-day. They can, if they want to, make 
the selective attacks that Mr. Choate talked about. They can say 
to you that if you do not buy indigo they will not sell you anything. 
They will not say it in so many words; out they will have no stocK 
of anything else if you do not buy indigo, for instance. It is being 
done to-day. 

When the War Trade Board worked in cooperation with the 
Dyes Institute they would send the inquiries to tne Dyes Institute, 
and within two days a salesman would call to sell dyestuffs to these 
inquirers. Later on they sent out a request to consumers telling 
them to ^'Gro to the instilute before you come to us.^^ I explained 
to the board the effect of this and to-day the War Trade Board 
sends directly to the consumer and gives tne name of the domestic 
manufacturer. This removes the inside track some makers had. 

Senator McLean. This is the first time that I can recollect that 
I ever heard the proposition advanced that an embargo would stifle 
domestic competition. 

Mr. Metz. 1 think it is a big proposition and that under certain 
conditions 

Senator McLean (interposing). You just stated the experience 
which you have had in which you, as I imderstood it, were prosecuted 
by somebody representing the Government for maintaimng a com- 
bination in restraint of trade. You said that you walked up and 
laid your cards on the table and settled it. 

Mr. Metz. I said that in 1913 there were suits brought because of 
the German cartel. I considered them blackmail suits. 

Senator McLean. The instance that I refer to was something in 
which you personally were interested, and you stated that you laid 
your cards upon the table. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; because I was buying goods from one of these 
concerns. 

Senator McLean. The action was brought under the antitrust 
law, was it not ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; on the theory that the American agents were a 
part of the foreign trust. 

Senator McLean. And neither the Clayton Act nor the Sherman 
Antitrust Act was invoked or was effective in that instance ? 
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Mr. Metz. They do not need to make a combination. They can 
have a sort of gentleman's agreement. 

Senator McLean. If all tney need is a gentleman's agreement, 
they can make such an agreement with the exporter to (uvide the 
market, and then where are you ? 

Senator La Follette. That is just what was done before. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; they did that once before. 

Senator McLean. It seems to me the only thing for us to do is to 
use the Sherman Act to stimulate domestic competition. 

Senator Simmons. This is about the situation. 

Mr. Metz. By that time the little fellow is dead. 

Senator Simmons. If you do not impose an embargo or a sufficiently 
high tariff to prohibit importations into this coimtry and then attempt 
to form a trust that would be effective, you would nave to take in the 
foreigner. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; eventually. 

Senator Simmons. But if you put an embargo on or a protective 
tariff on, then the domestic consumer must take the things that the 
trust makes itself. . 

Mr. Metz. Yes; but the point is that you can put a sufficient 
tariff on. If we put a sufficiently high tariff on to protect, the mill 
man can still get his stuff, because if they form a trust he can still 
bring in his stuff. These people are not philanthropists. What' did 
they do when they wanted to finance themselves? Look at the 
statements thev made for the last few years. I made something 
myself. I profited by it a great deal, and I do not claim to be a 
philanthropist, but do not need an embargo personally. 

Senator McLean. Under a low tariff a big combmation in this 
country has the advantage, does it not ? 

Mr. Metz. Under any kind of a tariff it has the advantage, because 
it has the material. 

Senator McLean. If I were counsel for the Du Pont Co., I should 
advise them to ask for a low tariff. 

Mr. Metz. But bear in mind, Senator, the conditions are abnormal. 
Normally I would sav that is true, but we have now before us the 
problem of meeting the depreciated currency. There is no question 
about that. That has to be met. 

Senator McLea]^. That is but one feature that we are talking about. 

Mr. Metz. But that is a very important feature. If you make the 
tariff meet that, you have all the protection you need. 

Senator Watson. If you have to have a monopoly, hadn't you 
better have an American monopoly than a German monopoly i 

Mr. Metz. But why have a monopoly at all ? 

Senator Watson. I know that, but if we are going to have a 
monopoly at all, I would rather have an American monopoly than a 
German monopoly. 

Mr. Metz. We have never had a monopoly, except so far as 
patented colors are concerned. Why have any kind of a monopoly? 
1 ou do not have to have one. 

There was another feature I did not touch on. I spoke of my two 
plants making colors. I have a third plant making salvarsan and 
medicinals. I would like to give you now, without entering upon 
the profit Question, which I understand you do not want now, the 
cost of proauction in my plant. 
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In order to show you what a small item the labor cost is as compared 
with the rest, on sulphur colors my average cost runs from 3.5 to 5 
cents a pound. 

Senator La Follbtte. That is labor you are now speaking of ? 

Mr. Metz. The labor cost only. 

Senator La Follette. What per cent is that of the total ? 

Mr. Metz. That depends somewhat on the color. On sulphur 
black, for instance, selling at 20 cents, 3 cents would be a high per- 
centage. On a color selling for a dollar, 5 cents would not be high. 

Senator La Follette. By that you mean 3 cents out of 20 would 
be for labor ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

Senator La Follette. That would be about 7 per cent. 

Mr. Metz. Eight per cent, we will say, for 20-cent goods. 

Senator Watson. What would it be in Germany for the same kind 
of product? 

Mr. Metz. The proportion will be about the same except as to values 
as they stand to-day. The Germans are paying 50 or 60 marks per 
day for labor to-day, whereas I am paying- from $32 to $35 a week. 
It IS not skilled labor, either; it is the cneapest kind of labor that we 
can get. It is the dirtiest, meanest, and hardest kind of labor 
imaginable. 

Senator La Follette. You are not speaking now of trained labor. 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no; not of the chemists. Many of those to whom I 
refer were Negroes. We could not get white men during the war to 
do this kind of work; that is, we could not get them at one time. 
They were glad to do anything rather than go into the color shop. 

Senator La Follette. In normal times is that the kind of labor 
employed ? 

Mr. Metz. Absolutely. It is the lowest class of labor we can get. 
because it is about the only kind that we can get to work in the dye 
plants. 

Senator La Follette. It is little more than what we call common 
labor ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; common labor. 

Senator IjA Follette. Outside of manufactiu'ing. 

Mr. Metz. Outside of the men in charge of the factory — the chem- 
ists overseas. 

Senator Smoot. And you pay them as much as $5 per day ? 

Mr. Metz. We pay them 60 cents an hour. We could get them 
for that during the war. 

Senator Smoot. And how much are you paying them now ? 

Mr. Metz. I am still paying them the same wage. 

Senator Smoot. How long are you going to keep that up ? 

Mr. Metz. As long as I can. It is worth it. They ought to be 
paid. It is a dirty, mean kind of work. 

Senator La Follette. You have given us the labor cost of one 
product. 

Mr. Metz. Yes. I will take up others now. 

Senator La Follette. Take up some of the others, please. 

Mr. Metz. Those are the bulk products. I produce 20,000 or 
30,000 pounds at a time. We have azo colors that are diazotizei 
and take two or three other processes. 
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Senator La Follette. What is the labor cost to the total cost 
there ? 

Mr. Metz. Take just one, chrome black, of which I make about 
50,000 pounds at one plant, making all the raw material and starting 
with refined phenol. The entire labor cost is 7 cents a pound. The 
stuflf costs 68 cents finished, with 20 per cent overhead. That is, the 
finished price of the material with overhead at 20 per cent is 68 
cents. We figure overhead at 20 per cent for the factory; that is, 
steam^ labor, coal, outside work, such as is done by carpenters and 
coopers, etc. That is overhead in the factory. Then, tnere are the 
factory salaries outside of the wages of the chemists. 

Senator La Follette. In this particular case you have included 
the raw material leading up to the finished product ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; those are the figures. 

Now, take gallocyanine. 

Senator La Follette. Is that a bulk product? 

Mr. Metz. That was a bulk product. It is falling off now because 
it is being replaced. The color was used years ago. It dropped out, 
and then it came in again. In small lots that costs 12 to 14 cents for 
labor on a 100 per cent product. That sells also as a 20 per cent 
paste. It is easier to handle that way for the consumer. 

Senator Smoot. What is the cost ? 

Mr. Metz. One hundred per cent paste costs about 12 cents for 
labor on $1.75 for the finished gallocyanine. 

Senator La Follette. That is 12 cents out of a dollar? 

Mr. Metz. Twelve cents out of $1.75. So the labor itself is small 
compared to the final product, say, 10 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. Is that 100 per cent product? 

Mr. Metz. I mean to say the color is made 100 per cent and reduced 
or brought down. 

Senator Smoot. Then the actual cost in the manufacture of chem- 
icals is much less than the labor cost in most any other manufacture ? 

Mr. Metz. Certainly, because it is largely automatic. The azos 
colors 

Senator McCumber (interposing) . I understand you do not include 
chemists, etc. ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no; I am coming to that. That is expensive. 

Senator McCumbee. You call that overhead ? 

Mr. Metz. I call that overhead. This is purely labor. 

Senator McCumbee. This is one class of labor. 

Mr. Metz. Yes. On azo colors I show 6 to 8J cents a pound. 
Direct black, which we hear so much about, can be made for 3^ to 
a cents a pound for labor, and is being made for that. 

Senator La Follette. You do not help us very much at that, 
unless you give us at the same time the selling price per pound, be- 
cause your statement of just how much the labor coste is not giving 
us any information. 

Mr. Metz. The labor cost averages somewhere between 5 and 10 
per cent, 5 and 10 per cent of the sellmg price, not over that, the actual 
labor cost. 

Senator McCumbee. What would it be if you included all of your 
employees under the head of labor ? 

Mr. Metz. That comes high. I have not got that on the color line, 
but I have it on the medicinal line. I went home, and for the pharma- 
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ceutical department I got the whole statement, and they had it 
worked out. The labor plays a much greater part 

Senator La Follette (mterposing) . Now, nave you mcluded in 
that all the salaries you pay — your own salary, for example ? 

Mr. Metz. I have the whole thing on that particular item. But 
the proportion is not the same on colors as on pnarmaceuticals, which 
are nandled a great deal more than dyestuffs. 

Senator Watson. Just take the 606, for example. 

Mr. Metz. Dyestuffs are shoved into a barrel; these things [exhib- 
iting samples of salvarsan to the committee] are packed up. You 
take salvarsan [indicating]. It costs money to pack it. That is 
made in bulk in about 20-poxmd lots, and then it is packed like that 
[illustrating]; about 8 grams is a dose; that is how it is sold. Sal- 
varsan is put in these ampules, a ''shot,'' it is called; and then it 
is either evacuated — and before doing so they have got to be con- 
stricted, so that the whole powder is not sucted out wh^i you seal 
it. Every time you do that it costs a half cent; and then after it is 
constricted and the air drawn out it is heated and sealed up, then 
comes the file and circular, and packing and labor, and that is 
expensive. 

When I sold to the Government I made the price 27. We can not 
afford to do that on all sales. The Government buys in bulk pack- 
ages, a hundred in a box, without all this rigmarole; that is saved. 

I have here also the overhead and the labor costs, which is a ques- 
tion of quantity of output. When you have a large output in a monjbh 
Jour cost per ampule is lower, ana if you have a small output it is 
igher; and I can give you some idea of what this stuff costs before 
it leaves the factory. The proposition of improductive labor per 
ampule — and by that I mean engineer, fireman, watchman, cleaner, 
etc., who do not supervise, but are necessary in a plant — amounts to 
an average of 0.37 of a cent, one-third of a cent, practically, per 
ampule for three months. It varies from 31 to 43.27, accordmg to 
the monthly production. If you make more you get a lower average. 
In June the production was very high. The superintendence, etc., 
was 1.78 cents per pound. Rent, power, light, water, etc., 2.20 for 
a package. Maintenance of machinery, etc., was 1.3, which is, of 
course, very heavy in a thing of this kind. Insurance was 0.53 cent; 
depreciation, 0.97; and miscellaneous charges, 0.83. 

That is 7.71 for the manufacturing ovemead. The general over- 
head includes office expenses and biological department. I mention 
these, because it has to be tested on rats. That is a very serious 
proposition and one that is expensive. That costs on the average 
0.66 cent per ampule. 

And for the outside testing, I mentioned sending to Columbia 
College, we pay so much for each test. That cost 0.85 cent more to 
test tnese various batches. 

Laboratory expenses, for arsenic tests, etc., requiring high-priced 
chemists, 2.35 per ampule. 

»Senator Watson. Is the Government the greatest purchaser? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no. The Government purchases a lot; it is the 
largest individual purchaser; put it that way; 4.25 cents are for 
general overhead. So that the total factory overhead is 12 cents 
per ampule. 

Senator Smoot. Twelve cents per package ? 
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Mr. Mbtz. That is the factory average. Then we have the selling 
oi^anization in New York. Atuninistration, 1.79 — that includes my 
salary as president of the company and the other officers of the 
company. The office expenses include bookkeepers and typewriters, 
2.32. Medical department — ^we have physicians, two of them in 
the office, who answer correspondence of pl^sicians all the time, 
and that amoimts to 1.04 cents per ampule. Then there is the sales 
department, and that is expensive, because we have about 8 or 9 
detail men, physicians, out introducing this product,- showing the 
doctore how to use it/ who are trainel physicians in nearly Irery 
instance, and their traveling expenses are very hea^y. That is 10.33 
cents per ampule. 

The royalties average 3 cents per ampule — ^royalties we pay to the 
Ahen Property Custodian through the Federal Trade Commission for 
the license under the foreign patents; 5 per cent of the total sales we 
pay to the Alien Property Custodian through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission because of this license. That averages 3 cents on an ampule. 
Shipping expenses are 1.20 cents; general expenses, postage, litera- 
ture, prmting, etc., 1.44 cents, and taxes, 1.7. . So that the New 
York overhead is 22.29, making about 34.80 per ampule for this 
product. 

Senator McCumber. Outside of the stuflF itself? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. Now, then, directly labor for the product — ^this is 
all indirect labor [indicating] — covers your point — the direct labor on 
the product — ^production labor is 8.46 cents, packing labor 4 cents, 
which included labeling, putting in the packages and everything con- 
nected^with that, which costs 4.68. That is the average price on this 
stuff. 

Senator La Follette. For what price does this sell to the general 
public? The Government does part of this work. You send it to 
them in bulk. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; in bulk containers, so I don't have all that expense. 
The Government gives it away, and they buy at practically cost 
price, because the more I can put out the more my general average 
cost decrease. The price to the retail druggists, to hospitals, and to 
the trade is higher — the 27 cents price — ^is made for contracts, 
30,000 or 40,000 ampules at a time. 

Senator La Follette. Do you make that price to private purchasers 
if they purchase in large quantities ? 

Mr. Metz. No; I could not — ^not for physicians' cases, because 
they get the money back from the patient. But the Government 
gives it away and cnarges nothing. 

Senator La Follette. What is the price to the re^ar trade ? 

Mr. Metz. To the drug trade the pnce on the .06 size — that is the 
average — $1.20 per ampule, and in 100 ampule lots, $1; that is the 
retail dealers' pnce. 

Senator Watson. What does the whole thing cost you, everything 
considered ? 

Mr. Metz. The whole thing actually costs on the basis of my pro- 
duction for the .06, 51.44 cents, including all expenses I have given 
you, overhead and everything else. 

H Senator La Follette. At now much does that sell to the general 
pubUc ? 

81527— 22— D E ^20 
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Mr. Metz. The general public pays the retailer's price. We sell 
it through the druggists. 

Senator La Follette. What is the wholesale price ? 

Mr. Mjetz. I gave it to you. 

Senator La Follette. I know, but I did not hold the figures in my 
mind. 

Mr. Metz. The wholesale price in 100 ampule lots to the druggist 
is $1, an average dose, higher and lower according to the quantity 
in dose. 

Senator La Follette. And it cost you 

Mr. Metz (interposing). 51.44 cents. 

Senator Watson. It costs you 51 cents plus to make? 

Mr. Metz. Yes. 

Senator Watson. What does it cost the Germans to make the same 
thing ? 

Mr. Metz. I do not know what its cost is. I know I imported 
some at a cost of 54 cents laid down here recently. 

Senator McLean. Then is it your idea that tms same rule appUes 
to anything you make? 

Mr. Metz. Certainlv, of course, on anything. 

Senator McLean. And there is no trouble getting the American 
valuation on which to apply the tariff ? 

Mr. Metz. If the selling price is $1, that is the American price. 
But you don't handle this by the pound. 

Senator McLean. It is, you say, very difficult to get the foreign 
valuation ? 

Mr. Metz. I have not got it. I paid so much in dollars for it. 
It is not impossible to get it. 

• Senator La Follette. Is it an easy matter to get the foreign 
valuation ? 

Mr. Metz. It is reported every month to the American Reparation 
Commission. The foreign manufacturing cost, as I had the ngures— 
^ven in the Reparation Commission statement — is one and a half 
times the cost before the war, based on American prices. 

Senator La Follette. Take this same product you have just 
given us, the prices on 606, what are the figures as furnished by the 
Reparation Commission of German cost, if you know? 

Mr. Metz. I have not got them; they can be obtained. I do not 
see those figures. 

Senator La Follette. What were the lowest figiu'es you did have 
of the German cost of producing that article ? 

Mr. Metz. I have not had any, except that I used to pav $2.50, 
and now I pay 54 cents, and that was within the last month, at 30 
per cent duty, and nothing further. 

You see, putting this as a general proposition, this can not be 
brought in in bulk, but must come in this wav, and I am not afraid 
of the Germans on this, but if a man wants the German product he 
ought to have the opportunity to get it, or any other drug. A man 
should get the drug he wants, and he can not get it with the embargo. 
We have people writing all the time for the (Jerman stuflf. 

Senator McCumber. You think yours is very much purer than the 
German product ? 

Mr. Metz. Only because in the tests by the Public Health Service 
we can go to a higher injection than the Germans. 
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Senator McLean. If a man is in trouble, if he had not any faith 
in either prescription, it would not cure him ? 

Mr. Metz. There is a good deal to that. 

Senator McLean. I (fid not know that. I thought there was 
something inherent in the remedy. 

Mr. Metz. Yes ; but also in faith. Some people do not know what 
they are getting, but with others there is a feeling that they want the 
German product. 

Even at those prices, I do not hesitate to tell you, gentlemen — ^be- 
cause this is not interesting to my competitors at large, as I only have 
one real competitor, and I do not worry about him much — these labora- 
tories that I established to make this stuff — I also make novocaine — 
and to show you there is some money in these things, and that we 
have some leeway against the Germans still, I started that plant 
with $50,000. I sent my brother over there in 1916, and they 
showed him the process. The reason for that was that under the 
British order in council we could not import any more stuff, though 
the Germans never refused to give us the material. I got busy with the 
State Department and the Sritish allowed us to receive the German 
salvarsan as late as November, 1917, on the British permits. But 
in order that we might be sure of this supplv — and the British Govern- 
ment did refuse to pass it at one time, but the State Department stood 
up for our rights to get the German product, which was at that time 
available, and I continued to get our supply on British permits. 

In the meantime, I had already began to work out the process. 
I started in 1916, at a cost of $50,000, and to-day the assets are 
$867,000, with liabilities of $486,000— that includes $400,000 capital 
stock issued. I increased that capital stock from time to time by 
the issue of stock dividends, and left the money in the plant. And 
I have a surplus of $381,000, besides the $400,000 capital stock. 

Senator M!cLean. And in that plant you make only salvarsan ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no; I make novocaine also. I also make a few 
other things that do not count; those are the two big things. 

I want to say that the laboratories paid as income tax during 
that period — an excess-profits tax — in 1917 of $6,764.10. That 
was when we had the low tax. In 1918 the excess-profits tax was 
$48,762; for 1919 I paid $154,424; and for 1920 I paid $213,178, or 
a total of $425,939 in tax. The Philadelphia people recently pre- 
sented themselves 

Senator McLean. Wait, before you go onto that. Could it have 
been possible for you to have built up this if it had not been for 
the war prohibition ? 

Mr. Metz. No; because it was patented here. 

Senator McLean. Aside from the manufacturing. 

Mr. Metz. The war gave us that chance. But we have got the 
plant now. The Philadelphia concern who did the same thing pre- 
sented themselves, and they claimed work entirely on humanitarian 
pounds — they presented themselves with one-hali million dollars of 
bonds accumulated during the same period. I do not know whether 
that is in lieu of excess or income tax, as they, not being organized 
as a commercial concern, perhaps can save that, and can claun this 
is for the public good. I had to pay the tax. 

Senator McCumbee. To what extent has the price of this sal- 
varsan increased since the war ? 
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Mr. Metz. I beg yourpardon. 

Senator McCuMBER. To what extent has the selling price of this 
salvarsan increased since the war ? 

Mr. Metz. It has not increased; it has decreased since we have 
been making it here. 

Senator McCumbee. It has not increased at all ? 

Mr. Metz. Oh, no; it has decreased. The imported article was 
being cornered by everybody and held up to $50 early in the war. 

Senator McCumbee. Then you are selling it for less than you got 
it from Germany before the war ? 

Mr. Metz. Less than half. The Germans had a patent. The 
Germans worked eight or nine years before Ehrlich aiscovered it, 
before it came into me market. Nobody criticized the price at that 
time. We have been able with a 5 per cent royalty to sell away 
below that. But we got the benefit of that patent, and that is one of 
the patents taken over by the Foundation. 

Senator McLean. Outside of that, in contradistinction to German 
concerns, you paid $400,000 into the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir; and other concerns should have paid it also. 
Perhaps they did. On the German we would have paid duty. 

Senator La Follette. In your opinion, what is the salvarsan 
patent worth ? 

Mr. Metz. Judging from what I have made, it paid in royalty 
about $75,000, on the basis of 5 per cent on the selling price. 

Senator McCumbee. That is the royalty ? 

Mr. Metz. Under the license fee. 

Senator La Follette. You paid them $75,000 ? 

Mr. Metz. No; I paid them about $50,000. That patent had 10 

J ears to run, or did nave when they were taken over. I suppose it 
as eight or nine years still. 

On the basis of $75,000 on a 5 per cent royalty and the profit they 
made here, anybody that paid $5,000,000 for that patent would have 
a very cheap bargam, because they would have a monopoly, and with 
a monopolv I could on the present output make a great profit. I 
would gladly have paid $5,000,000 for it if I could nave gotten it. 
Yet that was one of the 4,500 that was sold for $250,000. Another 
one was indigo, which also sold in the batch for $250,000. 

I was requested by the Chemical Foundation to surrender my 
license. I have a letter from their counsel, which poses as a quasi 
Government institution, that they could give a better license than the 
Federal Trade Commission, but the Federal Trade Commission said 
that thev did not ask anyone to transfer, I understand very few 
licenses nave been transferred, except on the indigo patent. That 
has been transferred by the Du Fonts to the Chemical Foundation. 

Senator La Follette. Do you know why ? 

Mr. Metz. I don't know why, but I suppose the Chemical Founda- 
tion needs the royalty on it. In some cases the fee is 2 per cent. I 
think indigo was licensed for 2 per cent by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and I am quite sure it paid over $100,000 on that basis. 
You can figure what that is worth. 

Senator Watson. To whom did you pay the royalty? 

Mr. Metz. I pay it to the Alien Property Custodian imder my 
license. I was requested to surrender the license, but I didn't do it. 
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I have no quarrel with the Chemical Foundation. I am willing to 
abide by its terms as owners. 

Senator McLean. How much 606 do you import ? 

Mr. Metz. None; recently I got a comparatively small amount. 
The Public Health Service has stopped the importation and sale of 
anything that does not pass their test. They went to Europe and 
arranged with the manufacturers to get licenses for serums and 
toxins and rive licenses to German and French manufacturers that 
they could oring goods in on the same basis the American manu- 
facturer does his. We have to submit a test of every batch to the 
Public Health Service. They have 1 per cent of our output in their 
possession. 

Senator McLean. You imported some recently ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; the stuff has been coming in under cover right 
along in enormous quantities. 

Senator McLean^ From Germany ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; every steward on the steamers brings it in and the 
Government gets nothing out of it. 

Senator McCumber. They are smuggled in ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; they are smuggled m. The Government has fixed 
the conditions imder which they can put the label on under the test of 
the Government, and it can come m imder those conditions. My 
license gives me the right to make, vend, and manufacture it. I may 
have to pay a royalty on it. If I do, well and good. It is not that 1 
want to ormg it in; it is not that it is necessary ; out some doctors want 
it, and I suppose the doctors will get a little more money for using 
it. There may be something in that. I am not criticizing that. That 
is their business. 

But making it is a complicated proposition and requires skill and 
care, and if we can do all that we can do it with stun made 40,000 

Soimds at a clip in this country. I know I can. I am not afraid, 
rive me a half way respectable and specific duty with an ad valorem, 
and I am not afraid to ao it, and a chance to get my crudes somewhere 
else, if they hold it up. When we do want it, we want it right away. 
I think every other manufacturer is in the same position, if he is 
honest with you. I don't want to see the interest scrapped. I want 
to get a fair deal and I am willing to give any figures you want. I 
don't hesitate to say I draw $20,000 a year as president of that com- 
pany, and I don't work for. the others for no thmg, either. 
Senator McLean. Are you a competitor of the jDu Fonts ? 
Mr. Metz. In colors. 

Senator La Follette. Do you know the total assets of the Du Pont 

CoJ 

Mr. Metz. I do not. I am not interested in that company. I have 
seen their statement. I congratulate them. 

Senator La Follette. Do you remember seeing their recent state- 
ment of May 1 ? 

Mr. Metz. I don't recall. 

Senator La Follette. That may be of interest to you. 

Mf . Metz. The Du Fonts run everything now. 

Senator La Follette. I understand that, and that adds to their 
financial strei^th and power. 

Mr. Metz. They probably will drive everybody else out before they 
get through. 
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Senator La Follette. In the middle of the page there is the total. 

Mr. Metz. Of course, that is done for stock purposes. When these 
companies come in for one purpose it is very low, and when they sell 
stocK it is very high. I have seen that with various companies. 

Senator La Follette. Just state the figures. 

Mr. Metz. I don't know what you mean. Do you mean profits? 

Senator McLean. Have you any idea that your German connec- 
tions might help you in the event the Du Pont competition is very 
severe ? 

Mr. Metz. I don't know and I don't care. I don't know what 
arrangement they have. I know American manufacturers were 
sitting Ut the back door the moment the armistice was signed waiting 
to break in. The Bayer Co. has an agreement that the people 
abroad will make the things they are not making here. I know 
they have that arrangement, and others are seekmg to make the 
same arrangement. I saw an interview in the paper about the 
Germans coming here, and a combination of American manufac- 
turers trying to sell what the Germans were bringing in, and a lot of 
bimk about what the Germans are doing to the Americans. They are 
trying to do it to them. 

Senator McLean. I hope you will never reach the condition where 
you will be the tail to the German dog. 

Mr. Metz. I have not got in that position. 

Total assets, $280,359,871.03. Is that what you mean? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Metz. I am quite prepared, as I was the last time, to meet the 
facts that certain gentlemen will take very great pains to discredit 
a good deal I have said. They did before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and before this committee of the Senate. 
I would like to have an opportunity to answer them. I did in the 
previous hearings. I wrote a letter to Senator Watson at that time 
that can be found in the hearings, and also to Chairman Fordney. 
My letter to Senator Watson is on page 473 of the Senate hearings, 
and to Chairman Fordney on page 715 of the House Ways and Means 
Committee hearings. I think that is all, unless you wish to ask 
something further. 

Senator McLean. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Metz. I have, if you have. 

Senator McLean. Mr. Thompson is here and I think he is very 
anxious to be heard. 

Mr. Metz. I will be very glad to give way to him. 

The Chairman. Do you want Mr. Thompson called now ? 

Senator McLean. I would like to have him called at this time. 

The Chairman. At the request of Senator McLean, Mr. Thompson 
will submit his views to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF HENRY B. THOMPSON, GREENVILLE, DEL., BBP- 
RESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FINISHERS OF 
COTTON FABRICS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Thompson, will you state your full name to the 
committee for the record ? ' 

Mr. Thompson. Henry B. Thompson. 
The Chairman. Where do you reside ? 
Mr. Thompson, Greenville, Del. 
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The Chaibman. What is jomt busmess ? 

Mr. Thompson. I am president of the United States Finishing Co., 
a Connecticut corporation. We have five plants, two of which are in 
Connecticut, one at Norwich, and one at Sterling; two in Rhode 
Island, one at Pawtucket, and one at Providence. 
Senator McLean. What do you mean by '* finishing plants" ? 
Mr. Thompson. We are printers and finishers and bleachers of 
cotton fabrics. We have an output of about 300,000,000 yards a 
year. We employ about 3,500 people. The bulk of the stuff that we 
finish is the finer quaUty of cotton goods. 

I came here to-aay principally as a representative of the advisory 
comniittee to the State Department on the importation and licensing 
of German dyes. I have been chairman of that committee from the 
start, and I want to give the committee some evidence which is more 
or less in rebuttal of complaints that have been submitted before the 
committee. In addition, I can eive my personal experience in the 
use of the German dyes, and in audition, further, I would like to speak 
for the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, of which I 
am president. That is an association of 70 or more corporations and 
firms which really represents almost the entire industry in this 
country. 
Senator McLean. The cotton textile industry ? 
Mr. Thompson. The finishing, not the textile. We are not manu- 
facturers of the goods. We bleach the goods and print them and 
dye them. 

That association is made up largely of New England manufac- 
turers; some in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and several in the 
Southern States. 

Senator La Follette. Do I understand there are any manufac- 
turers in that organization that are manufacturers of the cloth itself ? 
Mr. Thompson. No. The cloth is sent to us on consignment and 
we charge so much a yard to bleach and print. Most of the business 
is done m that way in this country. 

Senator La Follette. So that you do not represent any of the 
textile manufacturers ? 
Mr. Thompson. Not the weavers or the spinners of the goods; no. 
Senator Smoot. You do no work for the Interstate people ? 
Mr. Thompson. No. 
Senator Smoot. Nor the Merrimack ? 

Mr. Thompson. I have done work for the Merrimack. I have had 
an inquiry in the last two weeks for prices from them. 

I will give you very briefly the modus operandi of our conamittee 
in the way in which it works, in view of the criticisms that have been 
made against it. As you know, the conamittee was made up to rep- 
resent the consumers of dyestuffs and manufacturers of dyestuffs and 
the chemists. The members of the committee were Mr. Cheney, of 
Hartford; Mr. Hobbs, of Arlington Mills, Mass.; and myself. The 
dyestuff representative was Mr. Poucher, of the Du Pont Co.; Mr. 
Baldwin, of the National Co.; and Mr. Mertz and Dr. Herty, repre- 
senting the Chemical Society. 

Originally we met very frequently on the question of these licenses 
^th 3ie War Trade Board which then took the place now occupied 
by the State Department, and they used our advice very largely as 
to who were genuine importers of these dyestuffs and who were not. 
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and we met eveiy two weeks. We naturally had to sift out a good 
many bogus applications. After some four or five months the matters 
were so simplified that they did not ask us for any advice in the matter 
of who was a genuine manufacturer and who was not. 

While there have been some complaints; I think, generally speaking, 
the work has been very well handled. There were complaints that 
were justified, which were tmcontrollable. These were not complaints 
against the Hcensing, but they were in reference to delays, but I think 
during the last year there has been very Uttle criticism of any delay 
in getting a Hcense. The criticism has been in the importing of the 
goods. I am perfectly frank to say that we got more or less criticism 
at the beginning of our work about delays for four or five months on 
account of the dock strike. The goods were ordered and put on the 
dock and laid there four or five months before we could get them into 
this country. I think that was one of the principal causes of criticism. 

Senator Smoot. Some of the witnesses here testified that after 
making an appHcation to the board it was months and months before 
they got any action on the part of the board. 

Mr. Thompson. I heard one gentleman testify to that. There have 
been veiy few instances. In our meeting which we hold now about 
every six weeks in connection with members of the State Department 
and members of the Textile Alliance there is a review of every com- 
plaint, and considering the number of colors, some 900 colors, and the 
numbers of importers, the mistakes and delays are really very few, 
and I think are generally due to misinformation. I can give you a 
case that illustrates this point. I was reminded of it by something 
that Mr. Metz said. 

Mr. Metcalf, who is a large manufacturer of worsted coating, like 
the sample we had here this morning, said to me some six weefe ago, 
''I don't think the Textile AUiance are acting promptly in giving us 
just the stuJBf we want." He referred specifically to the shipment of 
one article of which they are very large importers. He was naturally 
dissatisfied. I immediately called up the Textile AlUance and said, 
''I know nothing about this, but Metcalfs are very large users, and 
what is the trouble?" They said, "We will send you down a letter 
that explains the whole circumstances.'' It was a mistake in con- 
signments. They shipped single strength, and w© billed double 
strength. Mr. Metcalf was justified in his criticism, but we explained 
the circumstances to him and sent him a check for $25,000, the differ- 
ence between the two strengths, and Mr. Metcalf was entirely satisfied 
that he had received just treatment. 

I don't think on the whole that the War Trade Board or the State 
Department is open to criticism. They are open to some. There 
is no question that it is an inconvenience to look ahead six months 
for your colors where you can send arotmd the comer and get a 
package, but I think the average manufacturer — and I am quite 
well aware there have been a number of gentlemen who have appeared 
before you who are entitled to fuU credence — ^will give you tne im- 
pression that the manufacturing community as a whole are opposed 
to a licensing feature. Now, I can speak for the National Associa- 
tion. The matter has been brought up twice in that association. 



The record appears in the hearing of the Longworth bill before the 
mittee. The question had been debated at length and 



House committee. 
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the license feature was unanimously approved, and the members 
voting were representatives of the very large interests in the country. 

Senator McLean. What does the STational Association iuclude ? 

Mr. Thompson. It includes people Uke the Sayles, of Rhode Island, 
the Aspinook Co., all the large prmting concerns in the coimtry, with 
the exception of the American Print Works and the Pacific Mills. 
It embraces virtually the entire printing industry. 

Senator McLean. This complaint comes, as I understand it, so 
far from the textile men, who claim that when they send the goods 
to you or concerns that you represent to be colored the delays are 
occasioned which interfere with the market. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. I do not doubt the gentlemen who have 
appeared before you have probably had a complaint, but I base it 
on my own experience. I know we are handling the thing, and we 
represent the largest printing industrv in America. We have a 
trade that is represented by the very Best trade. We are open to 
competition of the whole world, and frankly we have not met with 
inconvenience or suflFered any losses through om* inabihty to get 
these German colors. Of course, there was a period during the war 
when we got none of them, but since the licensing system has been 
established we have been enabled to get everything that we wanted 
in good time and in reasonable time. 

It is perfectly possible for me to come here and show you that you 
could not do that with this color. I will take this coat that was 
submitted to the committee this morning. Such a statement is 
misleading. I could show you a coat just as bad as that, and it was 
dyed that wav because the manufacturers did it in the cheapest 
manner possible. I could also show vou a coat dyed by the American 
Woolen Co., or by the Metcalfs, dyed with the colors which have been 
imported through the Textile Alliance, through license, which is 
absolutely fast and one of the best colors; in fact, is the same color 
as you got 10 years aeo or 8 years ago. 

Senator Smoot. What position do you hold ? You are chairman , 
you say, of the license board ? 

Mr. Thompson. I am chairman of the advisory committee. We 
are simply an advisory committee of the State Department. 

Senator Smoot. Is it not more than likely that your request would 
be acted upon at once as against that of anybody else ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Absolutely not. 

Senator Smoot. Why do you say that ? 

Mr. Thompson. Because, as far as the State Department is con- 
cerned, our request goes in the same as that of anybody else. 

Senator Smoot. But you advise them, do you not, as to whether 
they should have this license issued or that license issued ? 

Mr. Thompson. We did at the start, and we have been very 
liberal in our interpretation of who should get color and who should 
iiot. The only people we have turned down were those that were 
manifestly — well, for instance, we had one request for a great many 
thousand pounds, and when we traced it back we found that the appli- 
cant kept a livery stable in Schenectadv. 

Senator Smoot. You do not think the State Depratment would 
discriminate against you because you happened to be chairman of 
that board ? 
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Mr. Thompson. No. I think the licenses have been treated as 
they have been received in order. 

Senator McLean. Would these complaints as they are brought in 
be brought to your attention? Would you in your position know 
about them ? 

Mr. Thompson. We knew about a great many of them. A great 
many of them were discussed in committee meetings. 

Senator McLean. How extensive were they as applied to the 
whole business throughout the country? 

Mr. Thompson. No more than you would find mistakes in any 
business. I believe I run a well-managed concern, and yet I could 
brinff many gentlemen here to tell you that we have made mistakes in 
our Dusiness. But that does not prove that we do not know our 
business. 

Senator Smoot. Do you think the treasurer of the Merrimac Mills 
cited a typical case when he reported to this committee that dye- 
stuflfs were ordered after considerable trouble in securing the license 
and month's delay and then the dyestuflfs did not arnve here for 
months after that and then when they did arrive that the season had 
passed and they were no good to them at all ? 

Mr. Thompson. I do not remember that specific case, but I do 
know of similar cases where the trouble was attributable entirely to 
the dock strike. • It did not make any diflference whether there was 
an embargo or license. The goods were on the wharf and there was 
nobody to put them on the ships, and that did cause trouble. 

Senator Smoot. But the dock strike had nothing to do with the 
issuing of a license, did it ? 

Mr. T^HOMPSON. He got his license in time. Or does he claim that 
he did not ? * 

Senator Smoot. I think he claims that he did not. 

Mr. Thompson. I do not know of that specific case. Mr. Greene, 
the treasurer of the Pacific Mills, whose company is also an agent 
for the Merrimack Mills, within the last three weeks said to me, "I 
have just come back from abroad. I am a little skeptical of this 
licensmg system due to delays." I looked up his criticisms and 
found they were captious. Mr. Greene said, ''Do not mistmderstand 
me and tmnk I am opposed to this system; I think it is worth looking 
into." Under your new bill I think the experience of the last two 

J ears has been of great value. You see, imder this present bill you 
ave an importable list and a nonimportable list. No license is re- 
quired. It is possible to keep the goods in bond, and the textile 
aUiance has requested the State Department to keep the goods in 
bond, so they could make just as quick delivery as the German 
importers could in the old days. 

Mr. Metz has made the point that it would be brought over in 
barrels. You can bring it m in 10-pound packages and take care of 
this specific case that he quoted. 

Senator McCumber. Is there anything in the claim that the com- 
mission is liable to hold that some American product is just as good 
as that which is imported and compel the American user to use the 
American product which he finds is not as good ? Have you had any 
coniplaints along that line ? 

Mr. Thompson. Personally I have not. 
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Senator MgCumbeb. I mean; has the commission had any com- 
plaints ? 

Mr. Thompson. Do you mean the State Department I 

Senator McCumbeb. Your particular bureau. 

Mr. Thompson. No; we have not had brought to us any such 
statement. 

Senator Smoot. Would such a statement come to you ? 

Mr. Thompson. Those cases are reviewed bv us. 

Senator La Follette. That is on appeal; ao you mean? 

Mr, Thompson. No; but at our meetings. For instance, Dr. 
Pennyman, who was the chemical adviser to the State Department, 
has generally been responsible for the analysis to show that the 
American product is equally as good as the German product. I 
question wnether anybody has suffered any serious loss. 

Senator McCumbeb. Take a case like tms that was mentioned by 
the last witness: A manufacturer of fabrics gives him the color 
that he desires the fabric to be dyed. He receives that and the 
manufacturer of the fabric desires to use a certain particular German 
dye that he is acc[uainted with. He applies for the right to import 
that. He is denied that right upon tne ground that the Du Fonts 
or some other company produce the same thing. He uses the same 
thing and he finds that it will not give the same results imder arti- 
ficial light, as one would have a reddish cast and the other, perhaps, 
a greenish cast under the artificial light, and that he has not got 
what his customer demanded of him. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, those criticisms reallv from a practical 
point of view are due to the personal equation ofVour dyer. I know 
just the experience the gentleman has had. Cfertain of our mills 
can not use certain colors which we use in other mills. As a matter 
of fact, there is no reason why they should not, but we humor them. 
I know the very color that this gentleman complained of. I think 
it was a direct black. 

At our Norwich plant we have an Austrian chemist and he has 
insisted that we want to get back to the German color. We can not 
get the German color ana we get along all right with the American 
color.. We have delivered the goods. It is a question of manipula- 
tion. If you are going to meet all the whims of your dyer you are 
going to be in hot water from start to finish. 

I will admit that there have been inconveniences, but I think I voice 
the sentiment of most of the big users in saying that we are willing 
to submit to those inconveniences to see this business thoroughly 
established. We know perfectly well that previous to 1914 we were 
absolutely in the hands of the German monopoly. We took what 
they gave us. There was no appeal. There is no use going over that ; 
you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with that story. We believe 
now with the progress that has been made in this country, if given 
an opportunity we will have a self-sustaining industry which will meet 
the needs of tne American consumer. Of necessity we have to have 
the cheapest stuff we can get. We want it. We realize that we have 
to meet export trade competition. The British have put on the 
embargo. That takes care of that end of it. France, I believe, has 
done the same. Mr. Metz gave you several instances this morning in 
his testimony where competition has already brought down the prices 
of the American dyestuffs to a fairly reasonable level. 
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The things that are not made to-day are largely the vat colors* 
They are fast colors that are used in cotton printing for shirtings 
and ginghams. The Amoskeag Mills use them mostly. I am con- 
vinced that if you give these people an opportunity for a year or 
two they will manufacture them and give them' to us as cheaply as 
the Germans can, because if they can not do that the Germans will 
have a monopoly and they can and will charge anything they want. 

It is probably the most difficult branch of chemistry mat has ever 
been developea in this country. We are short of trained organic 
chemists. We have to have a higher staff of them until we can 
meet the Germans in certain fields; We issued licenses — I say ''we," 
meaning the State Department, we acting as advisers — ^for 1,600,00(> 
pounds of dyestuff in the six months ending June 30. The records 
will show, but I assume that the bulk of that are these so-called vat 
colors, and a color which we get very largely from Switzerland, 
Rhodamine 6-G, which is not made in this country. It is those 
colors that the dyestuff manufacturer has to have protection on, 
because he has not made the ni y et in sufficient quantity or at a price 
that we would touch them. We have been able through the license 
system to get all we need. Frankly, we have suffered no inconven- 
ience. 

Senator McLean. Is there necessity for a six months' delay in 
securing any dyes ? 

Mr. Thompson. No; and there is not any six months' delay to-day. 
If the State Department will grant the request of the Textile Alliance 
to carry stuff in bond, we can get the stuff very quickly. 

Senator Smoot. Is it not required at the State Department in 
asking for a license that they shall name how much of a certain dye- 
stuff they will use within six months ? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. You are not allowed to import over a six 
months' amount. Outside of these bogus applications which we got, 
I think the manufacturers played very fair. Naturally, we do not 
see the applications now, but as they ran originally they lived right 
up to the State Department's request. 

Senator Smoot. i es; and many of them when they got the goods 
in could not use them. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that happened to all of us. 

Senator Smoot. But if you can buy and get your goods within 30 
days that would not happen. 

Mr. Thompson. No; but "we have gone through an abnormal con- 
dition. 

Senator Smoot. We are back now where we can do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Exactly, but this time last year we were all run- 
ning full; but since the 1st of October up to about six months ago 
we ran about 40 per cent. We naturally nad not any use for a good 
deal of the stuff brought over. In our particular instance we got 
permission to resell. I think we sold to the Amoskeag Mills stuff 
which we did not need. 

Senator Smoot. There is no necessity of that now? 

Mr. Thompson. No; but that would happen under any conditions. 

Senator Smoot. That is one reason why the license system is 
altogether wrong in principle. Considering the way the system has 
worked in the past, to compel it now, when a manufacturer of this 
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country can get almost anything he wants at any time, I think is 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not have a licensing system. You have 
an importable list. 

Senator McCumbeb. Another question I wanted to ask is this: 
I think Mr. Metz made the statement, in substance, that where he 
desired to get a special color he had to imite, say, two or three or 
four different colors. If he had to make his order through this 
board he would then be giving away his trade secret as to now to 
get that particular color, which would work to his detriment ? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I did not see the specific color. I heard 
his statement, but, as a matter of fact, those trade secrets do not 
amount to a hill of beans. There are a great many of the smaller 
dyers who have not sufficient knowledge to conibine the colors in 
the right quantity. We make our own combinations. I heard Mr. 
Metz quote the different colors that he used. Our chemists and 
our own dyers make that combination for us; whereas some little 
fellow who owned his own plant and has not sufficient knowledge to 
make them, wants to buy what he calls a direct color to dye that 
particular shade. 

Senator McCumbeb. But I think his testimony was, for instance, 
that he or his brother or someone else obtained from the German 
manufacturer of dyes of a particular shade just the shade that he 
wanted, the number of pounds, or by liquid measure, whichever was 
used, of each of may be a half dozen different dyes and had to mix 
exactly in those quantities; that that then became his own trade 
secret on this side of the ocean, and if he ordered that through this 
board every competitor could immediately take advantage oi what 
he had secured in Germany and make the same shade. 

Mr. Thompson. I could not follow him in that line of reasoning. 

Senator McCumbeb. I may not have it exactly right, but it was 
something along that line. 

Mr. Thompson. All the browns and slates and drabs are a combi- 
nation of three colors, generally speaking. You can buy a direct 
color for a specific shade, but somebody Tike Mr. Metz mixes it for 
the manufacturer instead of letting the manufacturer mix it for him- 
self. We do our own mixing. 

Senator McLean. Do you have any difficulty in getting shades ? 

^fr. Thompson. No; not tha shghtest. 

Senator McCumber. Can you match in your establishment any 
shade that is produced in Germany ? 

Mr. Thompson. I should say within reason; yes. 

Senator McCumber. And get it exactly true with a fast color ? 

Mr. Thompson. Our colors are sent to us. Take a printing combi- 
nation. There may. be 23 colors in the combination. The designer 
draws the design and he paints it in water color or oil color. We 
have to match that with tne dyestuflf that we have. And I can not 
say that we would absolutely match the paint on that sample, but 
We would come so close to it that in trade usage it is entirely accept- 
able. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Thompson, printing cotton goods is quite 
different from dyeing wool piece goods; not only tnat, but your 
business is sufficiently large, so that you can have the very best of 
chemists, and no douot you do, but an ordinary woolen plant or an 
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ordinary cotton plant can not afford them. They not only need 
American dyes, but they need foreign dyes, as reierred to by Mr- 
Metz. Those sample books are sent to ail of the manufacturers — in 
fact, I am quite sure that none escaped receiving them, and a formula 
is given, just as Mr. Metz says. I have seen thousands of them 
myself. 

Mr. Thompson. That is given by the American manufacturer just 
the same. 

Senator Smoot. I say, just the same as the foreign manufacturer. 
That, of course, is done and assists the small manufacturer in securing 
the shades that he really desires. 

Mr. Thompson. But he has no more trouble than he had in the 
old days. I mean, the American dyestuff manufacturer will render 
the small woolen manufacturer the same assistance as he got in the 
old days. 

Senator Smoot. I suppose he would. I do not think there is any 
question about those colors being greater in number, and I think you 
will say so too, that are manufactured by the Germans, and the com- 
binations of color that the Germans manufacture are many, many 
times as many as the American manufacturer has. 

Mr. Thompson. There are a great many colors sold by the Ger- 
mans, one color being under four or five names. They wanted to 
put a mystery around it so they could control a certain field. A man 
would call for a Six B-G, and ABC would be the same thing. 

We are getting rid of that sort of thing. I think that the Ajnerican 
manufacturer is selling his stuff, as far as I know, in a perfectly 
straight manner. 

Senator Smoot. I never said anything to the contrary. 

Mr. Thompson. Oh, I understand that. 

Senator McLean. The firm that you represent does not take or- 
ders from the Amoskeag Co. ? You do not work for them ? 

Mr. Thompson. We probably could. 

Senator McLean. But you nave not ? 

Mr. Thompson. Some oi our associates have. 

Senator McLean. Have any complaints come to you direct from 
the Amoskeag Co. ? 

Mr. Thompson. I know Mr. Demain has been dissatisfied with the 
system from the start, and nothing will reconcile him to it. That is 
ms personal equation. 

Senator Smoot. He has a reason for it. 

The Chairman. I would like to interrupt the committee for a 
moment. Excuse me, Mr. Thompson. How much more time do 
you desire ? 

Mr. Thompson. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Word has just been conveyed to me from Senator 
Lodge that he would like the committee over on the floor of the 
Senate to vote on a motion that is coming up and a call for a quorum. 
It is a matter of some importance. In view of that fact, pernaps we 
ought to adiourn the committee for the day. 

What is the pleasure of the committee ? 

Senator McLean. If the witness can conclude his reply to this last 
question, I am through. I would like to have him complete his reply. 

The Chairman. Will you answer Senator McLean's question, Mr. 
Thompson? 
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Mr. Thompson. If the Senator will repeat the question. 

Senator McLean. In reply you said it was a matter of the personal 
equation with Mr. — somebody, whose name I have foi^otten 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Demain. 

Senator McLean. I would like to have you explain what you mean 
by that. 

Mr. Thompson. I think it is perfectlv well known that Mr. Demain 
wants protection on what he sells and he wants free raw materials; 
and he considers dyestuffs free raw materials. 

Senator Smoot. I think you are doing him an injustice. He does 
not say he wants free trade in dyestuflfs at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Then we simply get back to the question, Senator, 
Will a tariflF protect against the Gennan cartel ? There is the crux 
of the whole thing. I can not beUeve that it ever will. It never did. 

I think that this dyestuff industry has got to be placed separately 
from all other industries, due to the competition of the German 
cartel, which was a very ruthless system. It is not necessary to go 
into that. It is simply a question whether jou believe that tms 
industry can be fostered tmder a protective tariif. Personally, I do 
not beheve it can. 

Senator Smoot. I do, and I have every reason to believe that it can. 

Senator Watson. Have you any investment at all in the dye in- 
dustry in the United States ? 

Mr. Thompson. I have some shares in the Du Pont Co. I have 
owned them for a good many years. It is a very small investment in 
6 per cent debentures. But 1 have no interest; no. As a consumer, 
my interest is to get dyes. 

Mr. Choate. Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
incorporated in the record, m view of the incorporation of Senator 
Thomas's speech, the answering speech of Senator Wolcott, delivered 
in the Senate on the Du Pont-Levmstein agreement, which appears at 
page 8991 of the Congressional Record, volume 59, No. 152. 

The Chairman. Most of us heard that speech, and it certainly is 
''crowding the mourners'' to republish articles from the Congressional 
Record, if you desire to make a statement, calling the attention of 
the committee to Mr. Wolcott's speech, we will embody your state- 
ment in the record. 

Mr. Choate. I only thought that if one speech went in it was only 
fair to have the answering speech go in. 

The Chairman. The other speech is not from the Congressional 
Record and not alreadj printed. 

The stenographer will make a memorandum that Mr. Choate calls 
attention of the committee to Senator Wolcott's speech, which will be 
found on page 8991, and following, of the Congressional Record of 
June 3, 1920, volume 59, No. 152. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

Senator La Follette. I desire to ask Mr. Thompson some ques- 
tions when the committee meets here to-morrow. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at half past 10 o'clock. The witnesses are excused 
and the room wul be cleared for the use of the Treasury experts. 

(Whereupon, at 4.40 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 9, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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Tuesday, August 9, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, in room 312, Senate 
OflBce Building, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.. Senator Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
FoUette, Dillingham, McLean, Watson, Calder, Curtis, Sutherland, 
Simmons, and Jones. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. Senator Curtis 
desires to make a statement to the committee in open session. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly obvious from the 
length of time that has been already consumed that it is impossible, 
unless some new jdan is adopted, to get this bill reported out and to 
act upon the revenue bill within any reasonable time. I have taken 
the trouble to look over the hearings of the House, having read all the 
hearings, some 36 reports, and I noticed in the House they 
adopted the plan of allowing each witness 10 minutes and permitting 
the witness to file a brief. 

In view of the urgency of this matter, and the importance of getting 
this legislation through at an early date, I propose the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved f That hereafter no witness shall be heard on any one subject longer than 
15 minutes and that every such witness shall have a right to file a brief. 

The Chairman. Has any member of the committee any comment 
to make on the resolution offered by Senator Curtis ? 

Senator La Follette. I think, Mr. Chairman, you might just as 
well adopt a resolution to hold no hearings whatever as to adopt that 
resolution. That will afford just about time enough for gentlemen 
to make their demands with no opportunity to sift fliem out, subject 
them to cross-examination, or get at the facts. It would reduce the 
hearings before this committee to a mere special pleading on the part 
of the mterests. I suppose if this matter is to be taken up it ought 
to be taken up with some notice to the conmiittee, so that all members 
of the committee may have an opportunity to be present and express 
themselves upon it. 

The Chairman. The Chair is greatly impressed with the fact that 
these hearings are spreading like a forest fire, and if the conflagration 
is not stopped the whole country will be consumed, in a sense. We 
will never get through. Already there are nearly 300 requests for 
hearings, many of them duplications, which it seems impossible to 
consolidate. 1 figure that if the hearings already requested are 
granted and interminable time is taken m their statements, and, 
what is a still worse, abuse, the tendency of the members of the com- 
mittee to interrogate without limit and to get into argmnents with 
the witnesses, it will easily take two or three months to get through 
with the hearings already in sight. Certainly, the American people 
and the public and the committee do not want that condition to arise. 

Senator Curtis. I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, that I notice 
in the House hearings a good deal of the 10 minutes allowed a witness 
was consumed by questions of the members of the committee, and 
in one or two instances where the subject was very important and 
they had not gotten through, the time was extended. It seems to 
me that ought to be left to the committee to determine. 

The Chairman. I assume that in a special case imanimous con- 
sent or even a majority vote would permit an extension of the hear- 
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ings. CeTtainl^ the members of the committee oiight to check them- 
sdVes and refrain from getting into argmnents with the witnesses and 
bulldozing them. Something has got to be done or we will never 
get through. 

Senator McLean. Certainly, as far as this particular matter now 
under consideration is concerned, it seems to me we ought to attempt 
to limit the hearings. What may be necessary when we come to the 
schedules I do not Imow. 

Senator Smoot. Is there any reason why they should be extended 
any further ? 

Senator McLean. I do not know that there is, but there might be 
an instance where it would be valuable to the committee. iS sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin, there might be a case where a 
statement of a witness ought to be investigated in order that we 
might get at the cost and aU that sort of thing. 

Senator Curtis. That could be done at the time. That was done 
in the House. There is no intention on my part to shut off anybody 
from getting all the information necessary, out I do know from the 
way the hearings have gone on, and I know from our experience in 
the dye hearings before, that unless you apply some rule of this kind 
you will not get this bill out for four monUis. 

Senator La Follette. You had better not get it out for four 
months than to get it out on an imperfect statement of the facts. 

Senator Curtis. Senator, there has not been anything new devel- 
oped at all. 

Senator La Follette. The hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the Payne-Aldrich bill, as I remember it, covered some 
12 or 14 volumes of printed testimony. 
Senator Curtis. There are 36 in tms. 

Senator La Follette. And that was taken up, ia considerable 
portion at least, by questions propoimded and answered. It was not 
simply a compilation of special pleading in the form of briefs. 

Senator Dillingham. What was the extent of the hearings on the 
Payne-Aldrich bill in the Senate ? 
Senator La Follette. They lasted for many weeks. 
The Chairman. They lasted for six months, according to my 
recollection. 
Senator Smoot. They were not open hearings. 
The Chairman. In tne House they were; in the Senate there were 
no public hearmgs. 
oenator Dilunqham. I said in the Senate. 

Senator La Follette. In the Senate the hearings were private and 

lasted 48 hours, and the manufacturers were let in at the back door. 

The pubUc was not permitted to appear and was not represented at all. 

The Chairman. 1 do not remember any back door. There was 

only one door, according to my recollection. 

Senator Watson. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to consider the 
business of this committee in connection with tne business of the 
Senate. The situation is such that if we are asked to pass the railroad 
bill, the foreign funding bill, the tax bill, and the tariff bill, and to 
consider the Newberry case, which is one of the highest privilege, it 
would be impossible lor us to do all those things even if we were to 
begin now, and it is quite evident that if we go on with these hearings 
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the way they have been going on this bill will not be reported from 
this committee in the next two months, and it will be impossible for 
lis to pass it and the tax bill before the 1st of December. 

Senator La Follette. Unless you can adopt cloture in the Senate, 
Senator, you will not expedite the passage oi this bill by cutting oflF 
these hearings. That is mv judgment about it, and I do not befieve 
you can adopt cloture in the Senate oa a tariff bill. 

Senator Watson. I think we can meet that situation when we come 
to it. I thmk ways and means can be found for a majority in the 
Senate to legislate and have hearings that are reasonably lair and 
an opportunity given for such exammation as may be necessary on 
the things that are most important; certainly that is all anybody 
has a right to ask, at least, from my viewpoint. I am not seeking 
to speak for anybody else. But the cross-examination of any ^tness 
can DC made intermmable; there is no limit to the questions that can 
be asked; then members naturally get into debate among themselves 
and consume more tune than they do in talking with the witness 
or the witness does in his examination. I think the thing to do is to 
adopt some cloture, and therefore I second the motion made by 
Senator Curtis. 

The Chairman. Of course, here is this embargo question. We all 
riBcognize the widespread interest in it, and yet we have spent several 
days conducting hearings, with no new light that I can see on any- 
thmg that is not contained in the volimiinous hearings held within a 
very short period by a subcommittee of this committee. The 
situation is becoming intolerable and will be a just subject of criticism 
on the part of the American people. Hence, I have permitted this 
discussion to be held in open session in order that the puohc may know 
that the committee is impressed with the importance of restricting 
these hearings, without any desire to suppress the truth, of course, 
but with a desire of permitting all the illumination possible con- 
sistent with reason and good sense. I will therefore put the question 
in open session. 

Senator La Follette. I ask for a roll call. 

The Chairman. A roll call has been requested and the clepk will call 
the roll. 

Senator Smoot. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I recognize the 
fact that if we are going to get this bill out, and if we are goin^ to 
take each of these scnedules up, there has got to be some kind of a luni- 
tation made. You are making a limitation, though, upon the most 
vital questions just the same as you would upon any one little unim- 
portant item, and I think that we ought to wind up these hearings, as 
far as the American valuation and the embargo questions are con- 
cerned, that we ought to have a meeting of the committee, that then 
we ought to decide what we are going to do with those two questions, 
and then start the hearings. Then mere would not be so very much 
trouble. 

The Chairman. I will state, and I have already annoimced, that 
it is the purpose of the committee, when these hearings on the embai^o 
and American valuation are closed, which will be to-day, the com- 
mittee will proceed in executive session and in conference with the 
Government experts to determine the policy of this committee on 
these questions. Then having provided the basis for the calculation 
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of duties, we will proceed to hold a limited number of hearings on the 
duties. 

Senator Dillingham. Mr. Chairman, if it is the intention of the 
committee to close these hearings on the embargo to-day—; — 

Senator La Follette. It is closing the hearings on the bill, not the 
embargo. That is the purpose of this resolution, as I understand it. 

Senator Dillingham. Will you permit me to complete my state- 
ment? 

Senator La Follette. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Dillingham. If it is the purpose of the committee to close 
the hearings on the embargo to-day it might be well to let this resolu- 
tion go over until the next meeting, in order that there may be a fuU 
committee, because then we will be facing a new situation. We shall 
have before us everything that has been said on the question of 
American valuation and on the question of the embargo, and if we 
can dispose of those two questions the whole question of taking up 
the schedule will be before us and we can intelligently adopt a rule. 

Senator Curtis. Let us vote on this and mafce it applicable after 
the disposition of the valuation and embargo questions. 

The Chairman. Let us vote on this to-day to go into effect after 
those questions are decided. 

Senator McLean. Or you might amend your resolution to read 
^' until otherwise ordered.'' 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, that will be the imder- 
standing, that the rule shall not apply to the pending hearing. 

Senator La Follette. That is, it does not apply to- the hearings on 
embargo and valuation, but it does apply to the nearings upon the bill 
which we have not yet taken up, the schedules ? 

The Chairman. Yes. It is there that we will be protected from 
delay caused by absent Senators on other matters. 

Senator La Follette. I want a roll call on that. 

Senator Calder. I shall vote for the resolution with the \mder- 
standing that if an extraordinary case should arise where it might 
become important to extend the hearing of an individual witness 
that may be done. 

The Chairman. It has just been stated by myself, and I think by 
others, that in extraordinary cases unanimous consent at any time can 
waive the rule, or a vote can suspend the rule or repeal it. The clerk 
will call the roU. 

The clerk called the roll; and there were — yeas, 7; nays, 1; not 
present, 8, as follows: 

Yeas: Calder, Curtis, Dillingham, McLean, Smoot, Watson, and 
Penrose — 7. Nays: La Follette — 1. Notpresent: Gerry, Jones, 
McCumber, Reea, Simmons, Sutherland, Walsh, and Williams — 8. 

The Chairman. The motion is therefore agreed to, and the rule 
will stand as the rule of the committee until otherwise ordered. 

Has Mr. Thompson finished his statement ? 

Senator Smoot. I understood he was through last night. 

Senator Watson. I think Senator La Follette asked him to be 
present to-day in order that he might ask him some questions. 

Senator La Follette. I did. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Thompson, are you prepared to go on ? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OP HBNBY B. THOMPSON, BEPBESENTINa THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP PINISHEBS OP COTTON PABBICS-- 

Besuzued. 

The Chairman. You are here this mommg, Mr. Thompson, after 
closuig your statement yesterday, as I recollect, at the request of 
Senator La Follette, who desires to address certain inquiries to you. 

Mr. Thompson. Senator, before I answer any inquiries, I Vould 
like to supplement a statement that I made yesterday afternoon. 
One of your members asked me if I had any interest in the stock of 
any company manufacturing dyestuffs, and my answer was that I 
owned 200 shares of the 6 per cent debenture stock of the Du Pont 
Co. In addition to that I had overlooked the fact that I do own 150 
shares in the Newport Co., and I would like to explain, if you will 
permit me, exactly the way I owned these stock. 

I suppose about 10 years ago I purchased $10,000 worth of 4 per 
cent bonds in the Du ront Co., and probably a year later an equal 
amoimt of the preferred stock in the Hercules Co., when that was 
issued. Later 1 sold both of those securities and put the money, or 
the equivalent of the money, into the 6 per cent debenture bonds 
which I now own. 

Senator Smoot. What is the amount of the bonds, the face value 
of the bonds ? 

Mr. Thompson. To-day I suppose they would be worth about 
$15,000. I acquired the Newport stock in this way: I have for a 
period of about 10 years been in the habit of buying in a small way 
certain securities of a young man, who is an intimate friend of my 
children, Mr. Mathey, who is connected with the firm of WiUiam A. 
Reed, of New York. 

About 18 months ago he came to my office and stated that the 
company was selling a new industrial stock which he thought would 
interest me, which was this Newport stock. After reading their 
prospectus I told him to put me down for 150 shares. That was the 
first time I had known of the company, and my interest is simply 
the amount that I purchased. The reason I have gone into these 
details is that I womd not want you to think that my ownership of 
these securities influenced me in any way in my attitude toward this 
legislation, because if it did I think my directors would be entirely 
justified in firing me, and I think they would fire me. I do not think 
they would keep me in my position, because my real interest in this 
thmg— I can put it very briefly— is this: I thmk it was in answer to 
a question yesterday that Mr. Metz stated that he believed 80 per 
cent of the dyestuffs used in this country was now manufactured here 
and that the Germans were supplying us 20 per cent. It is really 
that 20 per cent that most of us are mterested in to-day, and it is 
really vital to the perpetuation of a great deal of our business. 

I will take one oi our plants, the Pawtucket plant, as an illustration. 
Our printing there is on shirtings which have to be printed in these 
fast colors, the vat colors, and prints which require rhodamine 6-G, 
which is not made in this country. 

Now, what is true of our Pawtucket branch is true of all our com- 
petitors — the American Printing Co. at Fall River, the Pacific Mills, 
and it is true of other mills, such as the Amoskeag and the Lancaster 
Mills and every Southern gingham mill. We are dependent to-day 
for all our supply of colors on a German monopoly. Frankly, 
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I do not feel that that ia a healthy condition. We can not get 
those colors to-dav, except in a very limited way and at a very 
high price, from the American manufactm*er. They are not made 
m quantity. The result of that is that it leaves us open to these 

{possibilities. One we have arrived at already. The German manu- 
acturer, knowing that he has lost a large part of this market, has 
naturally advanced his price very radically on the colors that he 
is selling to us. I can not say exactly, but offhand I should say the 
prices that we pay for these vat colors are four times what we were 

flaying before the war. I question very seriously if their manu- 
acture has advanced in the same ratio. Of course their cost of 
manufacture has advanced. The German cartel have the privilege 
of putting those prices to any figure they want. 

Here is a possible danger, and I do not think it is an imaginary 
danger : They have a right not lo sell us at all, and enable the Ger- 
man manufacturer of ginghams and of fast color prints to export his 
goods into this country and sell their colors through the German 
manufacturer. In that way they would kill two birds with one stone; 
they would sell their color and the cotton mill products of Germany 
to this country in a very large way because tne gingham industry 
and the percale industry and the shirting industry form a very large 
part of the cotton business. I think that is really a source of danger. 

There seems to be some fear expressed by some of the gentlemen 
here about a monopoly. We are to-day living by the grace of a 
German monopoly for a large part of our business, and it is that idea 
that I am interested in, seeing the whole dye industry perpetuated 
here. I could not think of this legislation being anything more than 
temporary. If these gentlemen can not manufacture goods in com- 

Eetition with the Germans in the next three or four years, they had 
etter throw up their hands. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to leave the 
committee room to attend upon a meeting of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce that takes up at 11 o'clock the Townsend bill 
to further finance the railroads. 1 am, therefore, obliged to forego 
the opportunity to ask any questions of this witness or any other 
witness that may attend during the morning hearings. 

Senator Smoot. Will you be here this afternoon ? 

Senator La Follette. I will be here this afternoon if this com- 
mittee is in session and the other committee is not in session. 

Senator Smoot. Is there any other member of the committee who 
desires to ask Mr. Thompson any questions as to this embargo 
proposition ? If not, Mr. Thompson, we will excuse you. We will 
now call Mr. G. E. Hayward. 

STATEMENT OF OEOBOE E. HAYWARD, MARIETTA. OHIO, REPRE- 
SENTING THE MARIETTA REFININa CfO. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Hayward, will you please state for the record 
your name, your residence, and whom you represent ? 

Mr. Hayward. George iE. Hayward, Marietta, Ohio. I represent 
the Marietta Refining Ck)., of Marietta, Ohio. 

Senator Smoot. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hayward. We have been engaged in the dyestuff business. 
The Marietta Refining Co. was formerly a company engaged in refining 
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Eetroleum. Their works were destroyed by a disastrous flood in the 
>hio Valley, and by a set of circumstances tney engaged in the manu- 
facture of aniline dyestuffs in the latter part of 1918. There are only 
a few persons interested in this company. We regarded the business 
as rather hazardous and we did not invite very much public partici- 
pation. The community, however, has some interest in this matter. 
We disbursed in our town $83,000 in labor pay rolls last year and 
about $30,000 in salaries. So that the public of our community has 
some little interest, and we feel that in view of the intermediates that 
we are manufacturing, or one intermediate especially, and the fact 
that our apparatus is adaptable to it, there might be some national 
interest in this matter on account of national deiense. 

Senator Smoot. What are you making in the way of intermediates ? 

Mr. Hayward. We are maldng dimetnylanilin. That is one of the 
important intermediates in maKing basic colors and other colors. 
We also make three basic coal-tar colors of what are regarded as some 
of the higher classes of basic coal-tar products; malachite green, 
brilliant green, and auramine. 

Aside irom the community interest, I perhaps would not ask to be 
heard before this committee, except for one particular reason, which 
I will get to in just a moment. 

We feel that under normal conditions we would not fear German 
competition if a reasonable tariff were maintained on the aniline 
products, about the same as there is now or possibly some increase 
according to the present condition, but our greatest concern is on 
account of the foreign exchange situation. 

You perhaps are well acquainted with the fact that the present 
German currency is only one-sixteenth of its normal value; and that 
the German laborer, altnough highly paid at the present time in their 
currency, the dyestuflf laborer is only receiving now 56 cents a day 
on an average in our currency; and, as we have to pay our laborers 
according to our own currency and sell in the same market with the 
German who pays in his currency, we are in the same predicament 
that Switzerland is in who has an appreciated currency with reference 
to Germany, although we are in a worse position of any of the coun- 
tries because our currency is the most appreciated. Therefore, 
coming in conipetition with a country, or any number of countries, 
that has a depreciated currency we are at a great disadvantage, be- 
cause the cost of many of the so-called raw materials depends upon 
the cost of labor. For example, dimethylanilin is a raw material, or 
has been a raw material to us, but it represents the element of manu- 
facture which goes back to labor, and its real cost is finally largely 
labor. Therefore, Germany with this depreciated currrency trading 
with neighbor countries also with depreciated currency can supply 
this material without dealing with us. Therefore the current is all 
against us. Not only the dyestuff manufacturers, but other manu- 
facturers will in course of time feel the effects of this. 

Senator Smoot. I have a letter here from an importer in which 
there appears a statement which I would like to read to you. 1 
wanted to ask you whether you had any experience in your line that 
would justify any such statement. The statement is: " 

The theory that exchange cheapens the product is not in accord with the facts, as in 
our experience we have paid in many instances over 2,000 per cent higher cost than 
those of prewar times, and on many invoices this rule has been so positive that it is 
almost a truism. 
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Do you think that that statement is correct ? 

Mr. Haywabd. I still think it will hold. 

Senator Smoot. Do you not know that it is not correct ? 

Mr. Hayward. No; 1 do not. 

Senator McLean. It would depend on the degree of competition 
tJiat this particulai* article would meet with, womd it not ? If they 
are making something that we do not make here they could fix the 
price, could they not! 

Mr. Hayward. The cost of the making, however, all depends on 
how much they paid out for labor. 

Senator McLean. I am not speaking of the cost of makinjg. I am 
speaking of the price that the importer paid. However, that is all 
right, rroceed. 

Mr. Hayward. We luade our calculations in entering this business 
that there would be no iadvanc^ whatever in the tariff, and, therefore, 
were it not for this exchange situation we feel we could compete. 

A statement was made by a witness here yesterday, a man well 
informed in the business 

Senator Simmons. Pardon me. Then, it must be your opinion 
that if the tariff were increased to the point where it would overcome 
this exchange business that would be all that would be necessary ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Have you any definite idea of how much your 
present duty would have to" be increased in order to accomplish that 
result ? 

Mr. Hayward. Of course, there are financial^nd economic forces at 
work in the world and no one knows how they will work out, but if 
this exchange situation works out as I think it will it would take a 
very large tariff. As the exchange works higher the necessity of a high 
tariff wm diminish. If the excmmge were normal I do not think we 
would need very much more tariff. 

Senator Smoot. The American valuation would help that. 
Mr. Hayward. The American valuation would help very greatly, 
of course. 
Senator Smoot. Proceed. 

Mr. Hayward. A witness yesterday made the statement that the 
larger manufacturers in the United States would monopolize the 
business through the fact that thev control the intermediates. So 
far as our plant is concerned, which involves only a capital of 
$150,000, it does not fear that situation at all. There was a tre- 
mendous shortage of dimethylanilin and we put in our plant and 
made our own, and we can go back further than that if necessarv. 
I do not think there is anything real about that menace. The only 
thing that causes us not to continue to develop our business in a 
larger way is the fact that we feel we are up against an impass6 in 
this exchange situation, which is only beginning to work out. We 
have developed three important basic colors, but we are right on 
the edge of a half dozen more. 

Senator Simmons. Have you made any investigation with a view 
to ascertaining the value at which the products you make are invoiced 
when imported into this country ? 

Mr. Hayward. I could give you some figures as to the invoices—; — 

Senator Simmons. I am not talking now about the price at which 
they sell in the foreign country, but I am talking about the invoice 
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prices when they are imported into this country. There seems to 
oe, from the testimony that we have had heretofore, some differ- 
ence between the foreign selling price and the invoice price, the 
price at which the importer values his goods for the purpose of the 
application of the tariff. That is what I would like to ascertain, 
whether you are comparing your cost of production, or the market 
price of your product, with the foreign cost of production, or rather 
the German cost of production, and the German selling price, or 
have you been comparing it with the actual price at wnich the 
German exporter invoices his goods ? 

Mr. Hayward. We take account of both the American valua- 
tion 

Senator Simmons. I am not talking about the American valua- 
tion; I am talking about the value that is actually placed upon the 
goods by the importer for purposes of assessing the duties against 
those goods. 

Mr. Hayward. I am not posted on that subject. 

Senator Simmons. I am asking that question because witnesses 
have testified here, not in this hearing but in the hearings upon the 
emergency tariff, that the invoice prices of German goods now are 
higher than they were before the war, and that the duties are being 
paid in New York upon German goods at a higher valuation than that 
upon which they were paid before the war. 

Mr. Haywabd. That may be true. I do not have any experience 
along that line. 

Senator Simmons. That, if continued, would seem, so far as you are 
concerned, to remove your trouble about this exchange situation. 
You are only interested in the exchange situation to the extent that 
it affects the value upon which the duty is levied. Now, if that 
price, that value, is as nigh as it was before the war and higher — and 
that is what the witness said — I do not see how you would suffer by 
this low exchange rate; that is, if that continues. I do not know 
whether that is a permanent condition or not, but the customs 
officials testified that it was an actual condition. 

Mr. Hayward. We are obliged, however. Senator, to base our cal- 
culations on what thej can do rather than what they have done, 
because they are only just getting ready with this campaign. 

Senator Simmons. The value of German goods upon which duties 
are being paid, is not that the question ? Of course, assuming always 
that that is to continue. 

Mr. Hayward. Of course, in cutting prices they do not do it all at 
once. They do it so thev can get a little under the price until the 
other fellow gives out. 'iTiat is all that is necessary. They natu- 
rally want to make all the money they can. 

Senator Simmons. You have not looked into that situation that I 
am discussing ? 

Mr. Hayward. I have made some inquiries. 

Senator Simmons. Did you get any facts as the result of such 
inauiries ? 

Mr. Hayward. Thej are furnishing auramine in bond at about the 
same price we are selling it for in New York City. 

Senator Simmons. You mean to say, then, it is invoiced when 
imported at about the same price at which you are selling it? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Simmons. And the duty is paid upon that invoice price ? 

Mr, Haywabd. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. So you are not hurt if the foreign market price 
isfalling? 

Mr. Katwabd. It is my opinion that unless this embargo is placed 
that any American color over 40 cents a pound will disappear. That 
is, the American manufacturers wUl be driven out oi Dusiness. I 
give you that as my opinion after a Qareful investigation. 

Senator Simmons. I did not catch that statement. 

Mr. Haywaed. I said that any manufacturer producing any color 
costing over 40 cents a pound wiU be driven out of business. 

Senator Simmons. Unless the duty is increased. 

Senator McLean. He did not say that. 

Mr. Haywabd. Any reasonable ordinary duty that has been con- 
sidered for any time. For instance, the present duty would not 
enable any modem color to be manufactured in the United States 
that costs over 40 cents a pound. 

Senator Simmons. But you did not express the opinion that it 
would be necessary to have an embai^o ? 

Mr. Haywabd. I do think an embargo is the only effective thing 
at the present time. I would not ask for it for any longer than 
three years, and I believe by that time the exchange situation will 
have n^ted itself partially and the Americans will be able to compete. 

Senator Smoot. With an American valuation and a rate of duty 
to protect the industry, do you think that would reach the same 
end as an embargo? 

Mr. Haywabd. It would have to be what might be regarded as 
ridiculously high. 

Senator Smoot. You need not say what it would be regarded as 
having to be. 

Mr. Haywabd. It would answer the same purpose if it were high 
enough. 

Senator Simmons. You admit that a great many of the products 
of the dye industry can now compete, do you not ? 

Mr. Haywabd. There are quite a number of things that could 
compete, even under the present conditions, but they are the cheaper 
things. 

Senator Simmons. What percentage of the products ? 

Mr. Haywabd. Take the acids and the reagents and the cheaper 
colors; they will come very near competing under the present schedule. 

Senator Simmons. If you adopt the embargo system the imports 
of those things would be embargoed, would they not i 

Mr. Haywabd. I presiune they would. 

Senator Simmons. What reason can you assign for embargoing 
the importation of a product where you say there is no trouble about 
competition ? 

Mr. Haywabd. It is a difBicult thing, of course, for me to speak 
for the whole chemical and dye industry. I am only posted on the 
part that I am interested in. 

Senator Simmons. Suppose there is a part of the products, we will 
say 25 per cent of the products of the dyestuffs industry in this 
country that can compete upon the present tariff rate, with the 
present tariff protection; and there is another 25 per cent of it that 
can compete if you would give a reasonable increase in the present 
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rates. Would you think with 60 per cent that could either compete 
upon the basis of the present rate or with a reasonable increase in that 
rate that you ought to adopt an embargo system that would embargo 
the importations of that 60 per cent m order to protect the other 
60 per cent ? Would not the more reasonable thing oe to differentiate 
the two? If you are going to impose an embargo impose it upon 
those things and only mose specific things where a tanff would not 
adequately protect or a reasonjable tariff, would not adequately pro- 
tect. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes; that seems reasonable. 

Senator McLean. With the dyes that are made in this country, 
26 per cent, being made so cheaply now that there is no diflSculty in 
supplying the domestic demand, the embargo would not injure any 
consumer in this country, would it ? 

Mr. Hayward. They competed before the war and before any of 
these conditions changed. 

Senator McLean. How do your prices now compare with your 
prices before the war or when you began to produce ? 

Mr. Hayward. They are about half. 

Senator McLean. Does that reduction largely apply to these 
standard dyes that have been perfected in this country ? 

Mr. Hayward. The cost of all raw materials have come down 
very greatly, of course. There was a tremendous fall right after the 
armistice, and then there was a starvation boom, and aiter that the 

Erice was forced up by scarcity of supply. Dimethylanilin is only 
alf the cost it was a year ago. It was practically unobtainable then. 
That is when we were forced into making it. 

Senator Smoot. Proceed. 

Mr. Hayward. We feel that we can go along, even in a small way, 
in spite of the statement of the witness yesterday that we are depend- 
ent on the grace of the larger manufacturers of this country. We do 
not feel that there is anv particular menace to us; and so far as our 
plans are concerned, we have perfected three colors which are as good 
as any made in the world, in spite of the fact that there is a superiority 
claimed for German dyes. We have four more that we woiud bring 
out right away if we felt that there was any security in the matter. 
We have not proceeded at all to bring out any of those colors, and we 
do not expect to until we have some assurance that we will be able 
to continue in business. 

Senator McLean. That is, imless you have a tariff that will appear 
to be ridiculously high, or an embargo, you will not invest the capital 
that will be necessary to develop these other colors that you believe 
you have perfected ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. We would not be willing to go any further 
in development work. 

^ Senator Simmons. You said a little while ago that your apprehen- 
sion grew altogether out of the exchange situation. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. If this committee should adopt the American 
valuation plan, that would be overcome, would it not ? 

Mr. Hayward. No. It would not alter the cost of the products 
abroad at all. The application of the duty, of course, would be 
another matter altogether. 

Senator Simmons. It would greatly increase your protection ? 
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Mr. Hayward. It would increase the protection, to be sure; but 
the initial cost over there would not be altered by the American 
valuation. 

Senator Simmons. If they continue their present plan of trying to 
get the benefit of the higher prices in this country, that would help 
you, would it not ? 

Mr. Hayward. Oh, yes; certainljr. But so long as they sell a 
little under us, so it is money in then* pocket for us to expire slowly, 
but just the more certainly, than if they cut it down to the very 
bedrock in the beginning. 

Senator McLean. Would you rather take your chances with do- 
mestic competition than you would with the Grerman monopoly? 

Mr. Hayward. I have no particular fear of the domestic competi- 
tion. If we can not take care of ourselves with domestic comj>etition, 
as the witness said yesterday, we are in an impossible position and 
not entitled to go on, if we have invested our money on false premises. 
We feel that our calculations are based on soimd. principles were it 
not for the exchange situation. That is something that has come up 
that has entirely upset all our calculations. 

Senator McLean. You do not fear domestic competition that 
maintains the same standard of wages and costs ? 

Mr. Hayward. We pay $6.50 a day on an average to our employees, 
and if we are to compete with a man who can hire his employees for 
56 cents a day we do not see any chance whatever. 

Senator Sutherland. Have you made any adjustment of your 
wages since the war ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir; we have had to employ fewer laborers, but 
we pay the same price. 

Senator Sutherland. You are continuing your scale of wages ? 

Mr. Hayward. I do not think we can, but we did not feel that a 
readjustment is workable at this time. As the witness said yesterday, 
it is a disagreeable and dirty job working in dye work, and we have 
sifted these men down until they are the most skilled men we hav6, 
and we feel that we ought to maintain the same schedule. 

Senator Smoot. Is your plant running full ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir; only about one-third. 

Senator Simmons. You said a little while ago that prices were very 
much less than when you began ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir; that is all due to reduction in the cost of 
raw materials. 

Senator Simmons. You began in 1918 when we had the high prices 
in this country for everything ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 
* Senator Simmons. And since then you have lost a large number of 
customers, have you not ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. In the last five or six months our business 
has been very much diminished by the fact that there is a world-wide 
reduction in purchases of everything. 

Senator Simmons. In the purchasmg power. And then, of course, 
the dye industry has probably lost more heavily than most other 
industries because the demand during the war was abnormal as 
compared with the demand for manv other things. 

Mr. Hayward. The paper trade, for example: If you have noticed 
the press reports, you have found that the paper trade has been very 
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much depressed for a good many months and strikes have prevailed. 
We manufacture a color that is largely used in the paper trade. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Hayward, if you can get through in a few 
moments we have another witness with whom we would like to 
finish before 12 o'clock. 

Senator Simmons. I will not ask him any more questions. 

Mr. Hayward. So far as the superiority of the German dyes, as we 
have foimd them, is concerned, we do not think there is anything to 
that. A fostered idea has been going around that the Gennan dves 
are superior. But the American dyes are catching up with that 
idea very fast, and we think if there is any real '^pro bimco publico'' 
matter, as mentioned by the witness, it is the talk that the German 
dyes are so much superior to the American dyes. 

I will say that our list of dyes is as good as any made in the world. 
We do not think that the race is always to the strong, although we 
have come into a field of action that we regard as a very hazardous 
one. There were five or six of us that went into this dyestulf matter 
with our eyes open, and if we lose all the money that we have put 
into it there will not be very much whimpering done about it. Our 
local public has an interest, and we believe that there is a national 
interest in having our business maintained. 

Senator Simmons. We are producing, I believe .they say, about 90 
per cent of all the dyes we need. When the war began we were pro- 
ducing only 10 per cent. You say that what we are producing is as 
good as can be produced anywhere else in the world ? 

Mr. Hayward. I said ours were. I can not answer for all of them. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, yours. I thought you spoke generally of 
the dyes tuffs. 

Mr. Hayward. I am not well enough posted to make that state- 
ment, but I do know that our own are as good as can be produced 
anywhere else in the world. 

Senator Simmons. Assuming that other people's are as good as 
yours — and that is generally the case, although a man may be dis- 
posed to think his is a little the best 

Mr. Hayward. Naturally. 

Senator Simmons. It strikes me as a little bit remarkable that an 
industry that is producing 90 per cent of what we consume in this 
country, if its products are as good as any produced in the world, 
should not be able to get along with the same rate of protection that 
is accorded other industries. 

Mr. Hayward. If you will investigate the effect of this exchange 
situation 

Senator Simmons. That seems a right favorable situation to me, 
producing 90 per cent of all that we need and still exporting large 
quantities, and producing as good things as are produced practically 
anywhere else in the world. That is a right favorable position. I 
do not see that that position would entitle you to any more consid- 
eration in connection with the tariff than any other industry in this 
country doing likewise. 

Mr. Hayward. We have been driven out of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese markets already. A great deal of our stuff was exported. We 
have been driven out of there. We are selling goods there at a loss 
in order to unload them and get out of the business. That is just 
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exactly where we are heading — out of the business — unless there is 
sometning done that will help us to remain in it. 

Senator Simmons. That is because Germany is imderselling you 
there ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. May not Germany or some other country in 
Europe, where they have this same exchange situation, be under- 
selling other manufacturers in this country in China ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir; I think they are. 

Senator Simmons. So far as the Chinese market is concerned, you 
are just on a parity with the balance of them ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Why are you asking for more than the balance ? 
Nobody is asking an emoargo here except the dyestuff people. 

Mr. Hayward. We are driven out of that market. We imow there 
is going to happen in this countrv exactly what has happened there. 

Senator Simmons. Say that otner industries are being driven out 
for the same reason and in the same way 

Mr. Hayward. To be driven out of a foreign market would not 
drive us out of the business entirely if we have a domestic business. 
We can switch over into other colors. But if we are driven out of 
both foreign and domestic markets, we are through. 

Senator Simmons. That is true of other businesses as well as yours. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. I do not see in what special particular you 
differentiate your case from the case of the other industries in the 
country. If they can get along with the tariff, why can not you? 
You mav need a little bit more. 

Mr. liAYWARD. The only thing is the German carte). 

Senator Simmons. You would not think of standing here and 
advocating an embargo upon all foreign manufactures. 

Mr. Hayward. The cartel is the best organized of aU the German 
industries. 

Senator Smoot. That applies to the steel trade and others. 

Senator Dillingham. Mr. Witness, I have been a good deal con- 
fused because of the interruptions that have occurred.* Three times 
you made the statement that you were making three dyes that were 
absolutely satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. And that you have in mind the purpose to 
protect other colors that will be equally good, but that there are 
certain conditions iipon which that depends ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. I would like your judgment on that. 

Mr. Hayward. I would like to know that for a temporary period 
the German dyes wiU be excluded. 

Senator Dilungham. Why do you think that is necessary ? 

Mr. Hayward. On account of the fact that the manufacturing 
costs will be such that we wiU be driven out of business. 

Senator Dillingham. That is all. 

Senator McCumber. Can you not have a tariff high enough to 
protect you ? 

Mr. EtAYWARD. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. Then if you have a tariff that is high enough 
you will not be driven out of business, will you ? 
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Mr. Hay WARD. That is true. 

Senator McCumber. Would you not rather have a sufficiently 
high tariff than an embargo ? 

Mr. Hayward. I consider that for, the onslaught of the cartel it 
is necessary to have an embargo for a short time. 

Senator MoCumber. That is what I am trying to get at. Why is 
it necessary to have an embargo instead of a high protective tariff? 

Mr. Hayward. The exchange situation will right itself presently, 
but I do not know how soon that will be. When it rights itself a 
reasonable tariff is all that is necessary. 

Senator Simmons. Suppose it should right itself in a year and you 
have an embargo for three years. What sort of an injustice do you 
think will be worked among the people of this country for the next 
two years? 

Mr. Hayward. It might be regarded as an injustice if we are 
charging too much for our dyes tuffs. 

Senator Simmons. Most people charge all they can get. 

Mr. Hayward. Competition among American dyestuff manu- 
facturers has already brought it down a very great deal. 

Senator Simmons. I do not know whether it has or not. I do not 
know whether that is the cause of the slump, or other things. You 
can assign a great many causes now for slumps. 

Mr. IEa.yward. That is very true. 

Senator Simmons. Demand is the chief cause, or lack of demand. 

Senator McCumber. I wish you would make a little more clear 
your point that it is better to have an embargo than a high protective 
tariff to protect yourself from this German cartel. 

Mr. Hayward. I would consider that it would be impossible to get 
a tariff through high enough to answer the purpose, because if it 
were made so it would be ridiculously high. I have called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the difference m the cost of raw materials, 
and it is largely based on labor in Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries. The Swiss works right now are idle. 

Senator Smoot. What percentage of the cost of your three dyes 
that you make is labor ? 

Mr. Hayward. About 15 to 18 per cent, under present conditions. 
But as the price of raw materials goes down, the cost of the labor in- 
creases very rapidly. 

Senator Smoot. feut does that 15 per cent include the salaries paid 
you and the others ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. For example, on sales of something over 
$600,000 our labor was about $70,000. 

Senator Smoot. If we gave you protection twice the amount of all 
your labor cost, why would the German labor interfere ? 

Mr. Hayward. German labor, however, enters into the cost of the 
intermediates and raw materials. 

Senator Smoot. You are making intermediates yourself, and that 
is 15 per cent on intermediates. This will be 15 per cent not only on 
them but on the finished product. 

Mr. Hayward. Of course, we step back from these intermediates 
we are making, to wood alcohol, the cost of which is largely labor. 
That is produced very cheaply in Europe. The cost of that is largely 
labor, woodcutting and wood handling, and all those things. 

Mr. Metz. Wood alcohol is being snipped abroad and nas been for 
many years. 
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Mr. Hayward. All the same a good part of the cost is labor. 

Senator Smoot. If it is just as dear to manufacture in Germany as 
it is in the United States, then labor does not cut any figure. 

Mr. Hayward. But Germany, in this particular instance, does not 
have much wood to spare. They do not manufacture much, but they 
can buy it from other countries that have depreciated currency. 

Senator Smoot. They do not buy it any cheaper than the American 
mills do. ^ . ' 

Mr. Hayward. Right now, they do not, but it remains to be seen. 

I could tell you of wie prospects we have for expanding our business, 
but you have asked me to limit my time. I could show you that we 
are on the edge of a great development in our business, certain colors 
and many thmgs which are closely allied to these colors which we are 
making. The fact is that this Uerman formula that was given out 
by the Foundation does not aflFect us a particle. We do not consider 
tnat the formula itself is so important. I presume that there are a 
thousand chemists in the United States that, in a laboratory, can 
make malachite green. There are only three companies that have 
perfected it where it will enter into large competition, where a foreign 
crystal is necessary. Many hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been spent in developing it, and it cost us a great many thousand 
dollars to develop it, and about two years' time. But the formula 
itself has very little value. It is a mechanical problem, largely, in 
manufacturing these dyes. It is necessary to have the formula, but 
its value is insignificant; but to be able to work out laboratory results 
in a factory and perfect them so that you can compete is a very ex- 
pensive matter, as we have found out to our sorrow. 

Senator Simmons. What is it that you said only three people make ? 

Mr. Hayward. Malachite green. 

Senator Simmons. Do you manufacture it ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. But there are only two others who make it ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir; in a large way. 

Senator Simmons. In the United States ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. You think that the competition that will likely 
occur between you three will be sufficient to protect the American 
public against mgh prices ? 

Mr. B^YWARD. It has so far. We have been compelled to reduce 
our prices. 

Senator Simmons. It might be an easy thing for you three to have 
a little agreement by which you would maintain those prices. 

Mr. Hayward. Others oy spending the necessary money can 
develop these goods, but they felt that it did not pav to do so. 

Senator Smoot. There was no demand for it, eitner. 

Mr. Hayward. This gentleman on my left here [indicating] 
yesterday said that we are overproducing on malachite green. 
Right at the present time we are, and we have got to use that machin- 
ery for some other color or else put part of it out of business. 

Senator Simmons. You made a statement in the beginning about 
your labor cost and your salary. I think I understood you to say 
that your labor cost was about $70,000 ? 

Mr. Hayward. About $82,000 we paid out last year. 

Senator Simmons. What did you say you paid out in salaries ? 
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Mr. Hatwabd. About $32,000 in sales and salaries. 

Senator Simmons. Is not that a very large proportion to pay for 
salaries ? 

Mr. Hayward. You take two selling agencies maintained in New 
York City, and they require consideraole money. 

Senator Simmons. Are you the president of tne company ? 

Mj. Hayward. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. The head of it? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. What salary do you get ? 

Mr. Hayward. I got $6,000 last year. I don't get anything now. 

Senator Simmons. You are economizing? 

Jkfr. Hayward. Yes, sir; we are compelled to. 

Senator Smoot. What were your sales last year — the amount of 
goods manufactured by you ? 

Mr. Hayward. I could give you the exact figures, but they run 
about $650,000. 

Senator Smoot. Then, your labor cost is about 13 per cent? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. It will run nearly double that now, 
because of the fact the raw materials have gone down so greatly. 

Senator McLean. I understood you to say it did not include your 
salary cost ? 

Mr. Hayward. The $82,000; but the $32,000 covers all salaries, 
sales, and everything else. 

Senator Smoot. What I was getting at was the labor in the cost. 
He said it was $82,000 that he paid for his labor, and the sales were 
$650,000, which is virtually 13 per cent of the cost of the goods. 

Senator McLean. What we want to get at is the cost of production. 

Mr. Hayward. I can give you figures along that line. 

Senator McLean. No; I do not want the figures necessarily. If it 
is deemed material they ought to be had. 

Mr. Hayward. As tne price goes down the proportion of labor 
goes up, because it remains practically stationary. As the raw 
materials descend in 'value, then the proportion is doubled. 

Senator Dillingham. Have you finished your statement ? 

Mj. BLayward. As I say, I could give you something in regard to 
our prospects for development, but you do not care to go into that. 

Senator Simmons. We do not want to go into every possible phase 
of this question. We will never get through if we do. 

Mr. Hayward. I came here prepared to give costs, but the Senator 
requesting the figures I believe is absent at the present time. I am 
prejpared to ffive any further information that you wish. 

Senator McCumber. If the Senator desires to call you again to 
cover that point we will suggest it to you. 

Senator McCumber. The next witness is Mr. George Demming, of 
Philadelphia. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE DEMMING, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BEPBS- 
SENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSEBBY AND 
TJNDEBWEAB MANTJFACTXJBEBS. 

Mr. Demmivg. I appear on behalf of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, and also to present to jo\i 
gentlemen the views of between 40 and 50 other textile mills wnich 
are not knit-goods mills, located in and about Philadelphia, and 
which are opposed to embargo and licensing. 
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As Senator Watson well said on Wednesday, when the hearii^ 
began, veiy complete hearings were had in the fall of 1919, in the 
latter part of December, 1919, and early in January, 1920. I want 
just bnefly to direct the attention of you gentlemen to certain thin^ 
which have happened since then and which I think will throw a Utue 
more light on the situation. Two main things have happened. 
First, the mill men have found out the heavy burden of embargo and 
licensing. Second, many things have happened which, in our estima- 
tion, remte the amunents of the exponents of embai^o and Ucensing. 

On behalf of these mill men in Philadelphia and other places, I 
may say the national association has about 500 active members, mills, 
partnerships, and men engaged in the knit-^oods business, and be- 
tween 400 and 500 associate members. Their mills are located in 17 
of the States. We have a capital of about two hundred miUions. 
We have a pay roll in normal times of about $196,000,000, and we 
produce about three-quarters of a billion in value of knit goods at 
the mills. 

Ever since one of these men brought this question to my attention 
in either May or June of 1919 — ^I have forgotten which month it was; 
it was either May or Jime — with an amazmg story as to the difficul- 
ties he was having in his dye factory at that time, we have very care- 
fully considered this whole proposition and tried to do it from all 
angles. We have tried to put ourselves in the position of the dye 
manufacturer as well as the consumer and the user of dyes. We 
tried to see their troubles as well as our troubles, and as a result of 
that careful, and, we think, imbiased, examination of the subject we 
have consistently and conscientiously opposed embargo and licensing, 
and we do so up to the present time. We are just as emphatic m 
our position now, if not more so, than we were two years ago. 

Let me briefly advert to the testimony that Air. Thompson gave 
yesterday and to-day. Mr. Thompson was on the stand — ^I remem- 
ber his sitting right over there [indicating] about a year and three- 
(][uafters ago, and ne testified in almost exactly the same way as he tes- 
tified here yesterday. I am just reverting to this as an illustration 
of the position that we are in as consumers.* 

Mr. Thompson said then, in almost the identical language that he 
used yesterday, '*It is true we do not make the vat dyes in this 
country, and it is true that the mill men should have them. They 
must have them. But we expect to have them in six months or a 
year." • * 

He said that a year and three-quarters ago, and he says the same 
thing now. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that while I am a lawyer and do 
not consider mvself a technical expert, I am very familiar with the 
difficulties of tne mill men in their dye houses, and I have been so 
since early in 1912 by reason of representing a large number of these 
millmen, these consumers, and manufacturers. 

In 1919, and at the time Mr. Thompson testified, these millmen 
whom I represent were then getting representations from different 
manufacturers of dyes, including the Du Fonts, that the vat dyes 
were on the way of being produced, and that samples would be sent 
to them at a very early date. Some samples were sent to them later 
on, but the samples did not work out right, and they never have 
worked out right, and we have never gotten those vat dyes up to 
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the present time. Whether we ever will get them I do not know. 
The chances are that we will get them some time in the future. 

Mr. Thompson said yesterday that it is true that the mills had 
certain difficulties in getting licenses through, but he did not think 
they were great difficulties. It was a notorious fact, gentlemen, 
among the millmen — and I do not know whether it was justifiable 
or not; I think it was — it was a notorious fact among the millmen 
that at the time the War Trade Board was having its hearings down 
here you had to have a friend in court. You had to have somebody 
with a pull or somebody who was close to the Dye Advisory Commit- 
tee, which was reallv the War Trade Board, in order to get a permit 
to get these particular dyes that certain of the mills needed. 

I say that, whether that was justified or not, it goes to prove, to 
my mind and the minds of these millmen, one of the very evils of 
licensing that you can not get away from, and that is that when one 
mill has a suspicion in its mind, whether well founded or not, that 
another mill has, on account of some particular or peculiar influence, 
gotten some dyes that this mill ought to have ana which it can not 
get, it breeds envy and discontent among the millmen. I want to 
tell you gentlemen — and you know it as well as I do and probably 
better — that discontent is one of the things we want to eliminate in 
this country to-day 

Senator McCumber. Let us be definite on that. If I imderstand 
you correctly, certain mills can get certain dyes which other mills 
can not get through the War Trade Board ? 

Mr. Demming. Senator, that was the feeling among the mill men 
at that time. 

Senator McCumber. I am not asking whether it was the feeling or 
not. I am asking whether it is a matter of fact that that was the 
case. 

Mr. Demming. That feeling existed, and a great many mill men 
believed it was the case, and I think they were justified in that feeling, 
that the men who got to the ears of tne men on the Dye Advisory 
Board could get their permits and get their licenses through and the 
other men would have difficulty in doing it. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Demming, have you any proof, any con- 
crete case, where one firm was able to get dyes and another one was 
not able to get them ? 

Mr. Demming. All I can say, Sei^ator, about that is this : The shirt 
men — I do not mean the shirt association, but some of the shirt manu- 
facturers — confided their troubles to me, in Philadelphia. I knew 
some of them were members of the Shirt Association. I remember 
that one man said to me: 

I have got $600,000 worth of shirts made up, in my loft, and I am sure in my own 
mind that the second time those shirts go to the laundry the colors are all going to come 
out of them. I am worried to death over the thing. If my customers ever find out 
about it I am ruined . But it is no fault of mine. I made up my shirts from the best 
shirtings I could get, but I am, nevertheless, worrying over the situation because the 
public is beginning to find out that the colors in our shirts are not fast. 

Senator McLean. What happened to those shirts ? 

Mr. Demming. I do not know. I suppose they were disposed of in 
the regular order. 

Senator Dillingham. Can you answer Senator McCumber's ques- 
tion concretely ? 
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Senator McCumbrr. That rather gets away from my question. 
It is such a serious charge that the result ought to be the abolition of 
that board or the removal of some members of the board. 

Mr. Demmino. Senator, I do not say that as a charge against the 
integrity of the board, but I say it in this respect that a man who 
was on that board would unconsciously, you might say, be inclined 
to favor a man who was a particular friend of his and whose story he 
thought he could believe implicitly when he asked him for a license, 
but if a stranger came to him he would be inclined to say, " Well, 
you can get along with the dyes you can get in this country.' ' 

Senator McOumber. These dyes are afl described. They have a 
name or a designation for a particulai* color or character, and if the 
board receives an order from one person and an order from another 
describing exactly the same kind of dyes, what excuse on earth 
could the board or any member of it make to granting the applica- 
tion in one instance and refusing it in the other ? 

Mr. Demming. I do not know of any excuse, sir. I do not think 
there was any leritimate excuse; but the fact is that such excuses were 
made, and I think I will show you later on by some papers that I have 
here that those very things are happening to-day. 

Senator MoCumber. I do not see how it could be even uncon- 
sciously done and honestly done. 

Mr. Demmino. For a long period of time. Senator, to answer vour 
question, in 1919, beginning some time in the spring of 1919 until the 
fall, the attitude of me War Trade Board was that no dyes whatever 
needed to be imported into this country; that all the necessary dyes, 
all the requisite dyes, were made here. I think that the board itiself 
will admit that letters were sent to that effect to different mills, and 
that was the answer the mills received when they applied for licenses 
to import various dyes. 

Senator Smoot. Do you not mean that conditions such as existed 
led competitors to believe that there was a discrimination? For 
instance, Mr. Thompson is a member of the advisory board. Mr. 
Thompson is a finisher, and there are other finishers in the United 
States. They all had to ask for licenses. Any finisher that did not 

5et his license within a reasonable time would at once feel like Mr. 
'hompson had every advantage of him in the world, being a member 
of that board. Mr. Thompson comes and says that he has never 
had any trouble at all 

Mr. Demming. I think every other member of the board will say 
that. 

Senator Smoot. There were many other finishers who have had 
trouble, and all they can say is that it does not look altogether right. 
''There is a member of the advisoiy board who has never had any 
trouble. How did it happen?'' Of course it is natural for them to 
think that there was some kind of a discrimination made. 

Senator MoCumber. Why should the other one have trouble if 
Mr. Thompson did not have trouble ? That is the point. 

Mr. Demming. Properly he should not have. 

Senator McCumber. And if Mr. Thompson, or whoever is in charge, 
is acting squarely and honestly 

Senator Smoot. I do not say there is dishonesty, but I can see just 
exactly how a finisher would feel if he did have trouble when Mr. 
Thompson did not have any trouble. 
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Mr. Demming. I do not charge, Senator, that there was any dis- 
honestjr, but I do say that that feelmg prevailed among the mills, 
" We can not get the dyes. That other mill, a competitor of ours, is 
turning out perfect stuff. How do they do it? They must have 
access to dyes that we can not get.'' 

That feeling prevailed throu^ the trade at that time in 1919. 

In other words, any Ucensing system, I do not care how well con- 
ceived or how perfected it may oe, in its very nature, Senator, is 
bound to play favorites, or at least have the semblance of playing 
favorites, and causing envy and discontent among certain of the people 
who must consume the articles that are obtained through that 
licensing system. 

Senator McCumber. I can understand, Mr. Demming, why there 
might be a suspicion of favoritism, but I can not understand how there 
can be favoritism without being absolutely dishonest in performing 
the functions of that board. 

Senator McLean. If, as you say, the competitor of these gentlemen 
who could not get these dyes was turning out perfect stuff, the diffi- 
culty would seem to be with the administration of the law and not 
with the dyes that are made in this country. 

Mr. Demming. The difficulty might be with the adininistration of 
the law, but, as I said awhile ago, in the very nature of things you 
are going to have difficulty in the administration of any licensing law. 

Senator McLean. You nave difficulties in administering almost any 
law. There are few laws which extend a discretion that will produce 
the benefits desired and will not permit abuses. 

Mr. Demming. That is true. 

Senator McLean. We have to assume that any law will be honestly 
administered; and I understand you to say that if the law had been 
honestly administered there woula have been no difficulty in the users 
of dyes getting, as you say, perfect stuff ? 

Mr. Demming. I do not say '^ honestly administered,'' because I am 
not impugning the honesty of any member of the board, but I say 
fairly and impartially administered. 

Senator McI^ean. If we have got so far that you, representing the 
large interests that you do, say to this committee that some of these 
consumers of dyes got perfect stuff 

Mr. Demming. Perfect work from the dyes they used. 

Senator McLean. Then the question resolves itself merely into the 
administration of the licensing system. 

Mr. Demming. The fact remains that certain of the mills, such, for 
instance, as Mr. Thompson's own printing works, were perfectly satis- 
fied with conditions. They turned out good work. There were no 
comj^aints about their work except with one or two exceptions that 
Mr. Thompson made with regard to its own work; but other mills 
could not do it, and did not do it. 

Another point that I am trying to make. Senator, with regard to 
that statement, is this, that one of the present great demands is (we 
are through with the war now; we have finished with the war, at least 
technically, although there has been no proclamation of peace yet, 
but we are hoping for it every day), let us get back to normal condi- 
tions. What we need in this country to-day, and what every business 
man will tell jou that we need, is automatic laws, laws that work 
uniformly, universally, and automatically, where we do not have to 
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appear before a board and file a petition and ask for a permit to do 
tms and do that, and possibly be refused or held up. 

Senator McLean. We are through with the military end of the 
war, but the industrial emergency created by the war is at its height, 
as evidenced by recent legislation, supported by the gentlemen -who 
are opposing the embargo, wherein we are proposing to take from the 
Treasury of the United States hundreds of milhons of dollars to 
stimulate prices in this country and secure orderly markets for agri- 
cultural products. It is done on the ground that it is an emergency 
measure to meet an emergency created by the war, and it seems to 
me that it is possible that in this emergency which is so intimately 
connected witn tiiis great industry, the industry is in a more pre- 
carious condition than ever before m its history. 

Mr. Demming. If you grant that an embargo will remove the 
emergency, which we do not. 

Right on that point. Senator, I would like to say this: We need all 
the revenue we can get in this country. One of the points that we 
make with regard to this particular proposition 

Senator McLean. What do you mean by revenue? 

Mr. Demmino. Revenue from imports, for instance. 

Senator McLean. We also need internal revenues which may be 
represented in income taxes and profits taxes. 

Mr. Demming. That is right. 

Senator McLean. Which accrue to American corporations and 
which are now very rapidly decreasing 

Mr. Demming. Nobody knows that any better than we do. 

Senator McLean. And the impost duties in comparison with the 
revenue that we must obtain from our income and profits taxes are 
ahnost negligible. 

Mr. Demming. And will be more so if things keep on. But I do 
not want to drift too far afield. I only want to confine myself, if 
possible, to those things which have come into the situation anew, as 
we regard it, since the spring of 1920. 

Senator Simmons. I want to put in the record right*there, if there 

is no objection, some correspondence handed me yesterday by Senator 

Dial, between Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C, and the War 1>ade 

Board, with reference to licensing. It is very brief and I would like 

to read it to this witness. It seems that the company wrote the 

War Trade Board about a license and received this reply. I have 

not their letter, but here is the reply to it: 

War Trade Board, 
WashingUmf Augusts, 19il. 
Brogon Mills, Andersont 8, C. 

Gentlemen: Please be advised that the import application of Kuttroff, Pickhardt 
& Go. for a license for the importation of indanthrene blue GOD paste can not receive 
approval, production reports definitely indicating that the identical product in satis- 
ractory quality for all purposes is now being successfully produced for commercial 
sale on reasonable terms by the following-named American concerns: Newport Chem- 
ical Works, Passaic, N. J.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Very truly, yours, 

F. S. Dickson, 
Assistant Chief Division of CustomSy 
In Charge of Dye and Chemical Section, 
Approved: 

Geo. W. Ashworth, 

Chief Division of Customs, 
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Mr. Demming. What date is that letter? 
Senator Simmons. That is dated August 2, 1921. 
The next letter is a letter headed '^Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C." 
It is dated August 5, 1921, and is as follows: 

E. I. DU Pont Co., Charlotte^ N. C. 
(Attention Mr. John L. Dabbs.) 

Dear Sirs: We are inclosing copy of a letter to Mr. George W. Ashworth. As we 
stated in our conversation over the telephone a few days ago, the prices charged by 
the Du Pont Co. for vat colors are entirely too high, and if there is not a reduction 
very soon we will be forced to discontinue their use altogether. 

It seems to be the policy of your company to pay for the plants manufacturing 
this class of color with the sale price during the first few years. I believe that thia 
plant has done as much, if not more, than any other plant in this section for the 
support of American dyestuff, but we can not sit back and allow any holdup pro- 
ceeaings to be used against us. 
Yours, very truly, 

, Vice President. 

Senator Dillingham. From whom is that letter ? 

Senator Simmons. I assume that it is from the vice president of 
the mills. 

The next letter is, I assume, from the same person. It is headed 
''Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C.," dated August 5, 1921, and is as 
follows: 

Dye and Chemical Section op the Division of Customs, 
Treasury Department, Washington^ D. C 
(Attention Mr. George W. Ashworth, Chief of Division.) 

Dear Sirs: We are in receipt of your letter advising that our application for the 
importation of indanthrene blue GCD paste can not receive approval, due to the fact 
that the identical product is now being successfully produced at reasonable terns 
(as to price and dehvery.) 

We have used both the pensel blue G and GD of the du Pont Co. in a practical way. 
Also the anthrene blue GCD of the Newport Co., and find that the shipments we ha^-e 
received do not act the same as their supposed prototype indanthrene blue GCD. 

In regard to price, beg to advise that both the Newport Co. and the Du Pont Co. are 
charging the outrageous prices of $2 per pound for the product which sold before the 
war for 30 cents, and which could be imported for $1.28 c. i. f., New York. 

We would thank you to advise us if your department considers this price reasonable. 
Yours, very truly, 

, Vice President. 

I have two other short letters here which I will also ask to have 

inserted in the record at this point. 

(The two letters referred to are as follows :) 

Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, S. C, AiLgust 5, 1921. 
Hon. N. B. Dial, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find copy of letter to Mr. George W. Ashworth, Divisioii 
of Customs, which is self-explanatory. 
Yours, very truly, 

B. B. GossETT, Vice President. 

Brogon Mills, 
Anderson, S, C, August 6, 1921. 
Hon. N. B. DLA.L, 

United States Senate j Washington, D, C, 
My Dear Senator: I sent you on yesterday copy of letter to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Division of Customs, in reply to their letter of August 2, but neglected to inclose 
copy of their letter, which I now beg to hand you. 

1 inclose copy of our letter to the E. I. du Pont Co., relating to the matter in question 
and I am sending you this personal note to ask that you be good enough to review this 
correspondence and take such action in the matter as you may deem appropriate. 
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So far as we are concerned, we think the attitude of the Treasury Department in this 
connection is nothing short of an outrage, and if you agree with us, we hope that you 
will be good enough to file your formal protest against their decision, if nothing more 
can be done. 

Yours, very truly, 

B. B. GOSSETT. 

• 

Senator Simmons. I want to put those letters in for two purposes. 
One of those purposes is to show that the product which smd before 
the war for 30 cents is now imported to this country and sold at $1.28. 

Mr. Dbmmikg. And the domestic price is $2. I know that is a fact. 

Senator Simmons. So that there has not been that tremendous 
slump in prices abroad that some witnesses here seem to think. I 
put in that correspondence for the additional purpose of showing the 
difficulty of getting these licenses and the pretexts upon which they 
are refused. 

Mr. Demming. Exactly, Senator. That is the very experience that 
many of our mills have been having and are having to-day. 

I was adverting in my former testimony to the experiences in 1919; 
and those experiences and those ''holdups" — that is virtually what 
they are to a mill man who depends for his bread and butter upon the 
output and the sales of his mill — are continuing to the present day, 
and I will show that later on by a large number of letters of complaint 
that I have from mills — concrete examples. 

Senator McCdmber. Has not the board made a list of a large num- 
ber of dyes that are used in the United States that can be imported 
and that you know you can get without any trouble ? 

Mr. Demming. You say, h^-s the board clone that ? 

Senator McCumbeb. i es. 

Mr. Demming. No, sir; as I understand, they have not. You have 
got to apply at the present time for a particular dye if you require it 
in your Dusiness and you find that you can not get it here. 

Senator McCumbeb. I imderstand you have to apply for it. I may 
be in error, but I thought that the board had sent out statements to 
the trade as to those lands that they could get immediately upon 
application. That is so that the person using them would know he 
could get that particular dye immediately. 

Mr. Demming. I do not so imderstand it. The millmen have not 
so represented it to me. 

Senator McCumbeb. You have no such list ? 

Mr. Demming. I have no such list; and if such lists were sent out 
at one time they were merely tentative and were changed from time 
to time. So if you got a list like that of dyes that you were supposed 
to be allowed to import, probably you could not import them. You 
would find that out if you applied for a license. 

Senator McCumbeb. Suppose, however, there was an investigation 
of a certain dye and it was ascertained that you could not obtain that 
same dye in the United States, and you were given pearmission to 
import that dye. Why should there have not been a list made of 
those applications for that particular kind of dye so that the balance 
of the trade would know immediately whether they could get that ? 
, Mr. Demming. There is no reason why there should not be such a 
list; but I believe their contention is that almost every day they have 
American manufacturers come to them and say, ''Such and such a 
dye we can make now in commercial <juantities," and that therefore 
that dye should not be allowed to be imported. 
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Of course if that is represented to the board and a mill applies for a 
license to import that particular dye, the license is refusea and the 
mill is referred to the particular firm which makes that dye. In 
many cases when mills come up against an example of that sort, and 
write to that mill to get that dve, they find that the dye will not serve 
the purposes for which the mill requu'es it, and then they go back to 
the Doard again and the board says, after considering the matter, 
'*We were mistaken,'' Sometimes they say that. Sometimes they 
will refer them to another manufacturer, and they keep that up for 
weeks and weeks going from one manufacturer to another. Some 
mills have told me that they were referred to four or five different 
manufacturers, one after the other, and finally found that the dye 

Erocurable in this coimtry would not serve their purposes and they 
ad finally to import it. 

That is a species of oppression for a manufacturer, and they so 
regard it and resent it in normal times, and, I think, properlj^. 

During the war they were willing to put up with those things out 
• of patriotism, for one reason, and for another reason they were ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. Everybody was turning out huge quantities 
of stun and the mills were running to their full capacity. They were 
selling at high prices. Their profits would swallow up those losses. 
But to-day, when we are getting down to hardpan agam, we can not 
do those tmn^. 

Senator McLean. I still contend that it resolves itself into a mere 
administration of the law. If, as Mr. Thompson says, you can import 
these dyes in bond in sufficient quantity to meet any possible demand, . 
and if the law is honestly administered, your difficulties all disappear. 

Mr. Demming. No, Senator; I beg to disagree. 

Senator McLean. That is apparent to me, up to date. 

Mr. Demming. No, sir; I do not agree with you. 

Senator, let me say this, in passing, that any licensing system, by 
reason of its very nature, inherent in the system itself, means what? 
It means hampering restrictions, indefinite terms, a delegation of 
authority, imcertainty, oppression, embarrassment, entanglements, 
and busmess troubles and trials of all kinds and descriptions; ana 
you can not get away from it. 

That is what a licensing system means and what must accompany 
the licensing system. That is our position. We oppose any kind of 
a licensing system on account of those ioherent evils in the system 
itself. 

Senator Dilungham. Going beyond the licensing system, what is 
your next objection? 

Mr. Demming. I was simply going to refer to this in passing, 
Senator, At the hearings in December, 1919, and January, 1920, the 
statement was made by the gentlemen favoring embargo and licensing 
that great quantities of dyes were in Germany ready to be dumped 
into Siis coimtry. At that time, by reason of circumstances, we did 
not know whether that was the case or not. They had access to all 
the fiigures in the various departments, and we had to depend upon 
their statement to that effect. 

What do we find out to-day to be the fact ? In this Census of Dyes 
and Coal-Tar Chemicals, of 1920, which you gentlemen have had here 
before you, put out by the Umted States Tariff Commission only a 
few weeks ago, on page 14, beginning with the second paragraph, we 
find this language: 
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The production of dyes in Germany during the first year after the signing of the 
armistice was practically negligible compared with the prewar output. 

We go farther down and in the third paragraph we find: 

This rate of output of the firqt three months of 1921 is less than one-half the German 
prewar exports of coal-tar dyes. 

I say that at that time when these gentlemen made those state- 
ments and told us as one of their main arguments for this legislation 
almost two years ago that great quantities of dyes were over there 
ready to be dumped into this country, we could not refute or confute 
that statement. We did not know. The facts came out from the 
official bureau that that was not so. 

Senator Dilungham. It was stated in evidence that Great Brit- 
ain, after taking oflF the embargo, laid in a 2-year stock from Germany. 
Do you know whether that is true or not? 

Ml. Demmino. I do not know. 

Senator Dilungham. Do you know how she procured them? 

Mr. Demming. I know this, that the very day the armistice was 
signed the hotels in the border towns of Germany were crowded with 
Englishmen. They rushed into Germany as rapidly as they could 
ana got all the necessary things that they needed m England into 
England just as quickly as possiole. There is no question about that. 

Senator Dillingham. Do you know when the English embargo 
was lifted ? 

Mr. Demming. On dyes? 

Senator Dilungham. Yes; and when it was again put into opera- 
tion? 

Mr. Demming. I do not know the exact date; no, sir. 

Mr. Choate. I can give you those dates approximately. It was 
lifted by the decision of Mr. Justice Hawkins in the beginning of 
1920. I think it was January, 1920. It was reimj)osed by the act 
of Parliament, which was finally signed about Christmas, 1920, so 
that the embargo was not in effect for about 11 months. 

Senator Simmons. When was it first passed? 

Mr. Choate. It was not passed after the armistice until 1920, in 
December. It was continued up to that time under a series of orders 
in council under the customs consolidation act of 1876. 

Senator Dilungham. It has been stated here that during that 
period- England laid in a large stock of German dyes. I want to 
know if you know anything about that. 

Mr. Demming. Our manmacturers in this country have been visited 
by different English manufacturers in this interval of two and a 
half years, and tney have told us when they were speaking confiden- 
tially that unquestionably England laid up a large quantity of Ger- 
inan dyes. Just how much I do not know, but sufficient for a con- 
siderable length of time in the future. 

Senator Dillingham. What is the period covered in the report of 
the Tariff Commission where they say there was a diminished manu- 
facture of dyes ? , 

Mr. Demming. For one year after the armistice. That was during 
practically all of 1919. 

Senator McLean. You have no fear, then, of German competition 
in this supply of dyes that has been held in reserve ? 

Mr. Demming. In Germany ? . 

Senator McIiEAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Demming. No; we do not think there is any fear to be antici- 
pated at all. 

Senator McLean. Then the economists of England and France 
and Japan and Italy disagree with you, because they have reimposed 
the emoargo. 

Mr. Demming. I am coming to that later on, Senator, if you will 
allow me, in the regular order. 

I want to show you the fallacy of that system. I want to show 
you what the licensing system in England means. It is a very 
different proposition from that which we have before us here. 

Let me call your attention, on that point, to a report made by 
the United States Department of Commerce in October, 1920, with 
regard to this great fear that they say they have of German com- 
petition and of German dyes inimdatmg tms countrv. We do not 
want you to take our opinion or our idea about it. We want to give 
you an official report. 

Senator McLean. We did not take the opinion of a great many 
Americans of high standing as to the necessity of military prepara- 
tion. We did not prepare, and we are paying for it. 

Mr. Demming. Tnat opinion was not the opinion of a great many 
of us. 

Senator McLean. Consequently I, as one American citizen, look 
with suspicion on the gentlemen who insist that we need not fear 
German competition not only in dyestuffs but everything else, pretty 
much, that we need. 

Mr. Demming. Senator, I will discuss that a little more fully later 
on. I want to say just now that we are just as patriotic as anybody 
else. 

Senator McLean. I am not questioning that. 

Mr. Demming. If we thought an embargo and licensing system 
were absolutely essential for the salvation of this coimtry we would 
not be here protesting it. 

Senator McLean, i am not questioning that the pacifists in 1916 
were patriotic. I think they were, but they were sadly mistaken. 

Mr. Demming. We were not pacifists at that time. Military prepa- 
ration and an embargo on dyes are different propositions, as i think 
I can show you later on. 

Senator McLean. You were not pacifists then, but, metaphori- 
cally, in my judgment, you are pacifists now. 

Mr. Demming. The United States Department of Commerce in its 
report for October, 1920, which was sent out two or three months 
later, says this: 

With the return of peace it is evident that whatever the demand for dyes made in 
Germany may be, that country will never regain its lost supremacy in the world trade 
in dyestuffs. The United States has abundant coal to supply the raw materials for 
inaking aniline dyes. Private capital has been supplied as fast as it could be utilized 
in establishing scores of factories and in trained, skilled operatives and ch^nists for 
actual and experimental work on a large scale. Tliere has been an increasing tendency 
since 1916 to centralize or consolidate the domestic enterprise in order to cut overhead 
expenses, utilize all by-products, and redu<*e the price of finififced dyes. It has not 
only increased production but has developed foreign trade as shown by the wide 
distribution of American aniline dyes exported in the calendar years of 1918 and 1919. 

Senator McLean. Do you dispute the testimony of the witness 
who preceded you that already Germany is driving the Americans out 
of the Chinese market and otner markets ? 
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Mr. Demminq. From our information on that subject I do not 
think that is so. 

Senator McLean. You think he is incorrect and that we are now 
controlling the foreign market ? 

Mr. Demming. I would not go as far as to say that we are con- 
trolling it. I think we have gotten our due proportion of the business 
in foreign markets, as I think this will show, lor 1920. That is the 
latest census on the subject. We exported $35,000,000 worth of 
dyes last year. 

Senator McLean. Anything that happened in 1920 might have a 
bearing, but a very slight bearing, upon what is happening now. 

Mr. Demming. Senator, with the trade depression as it exists 
to-day not only in this country but all over the world — ^you cer- 
tainly will concede that — the latest census on that subject for the 
month of Jime shows that we exported $600,000 worth of dyes in 
June. That is certainly keeping up pretty well. 

Senator McLean. I do not know what comparative figures will 
show. You mean, now, 1921 ? 

Mr. Demming. Yes, sir. I will finish this quotation: 

The world-wide shortage of dyestuffs and the growing demand for both quality 
and variety of such materials oner every opportunity to extend the foreign market 
for American colors. Germany, it is now conceded, will not be the strenuous com- 
petitor she was formerly in the foreign trade. Switzerland is the only country, 
other than the United States, now making aniline colors sufficient to meet its own 
requirements and able to export on a large scale, and the Swiss are dependent on other 
countries for the raw materials. 

That is an official report. 

Senator Dillingham. From what is that quotation ? 

Mr. Demming. That is from the United States Department of 
Commerce in its official report for October, 1920. It came out 
about the middle of December, 1920. 

Senator Dillingham. Is thai when Mr. Redfield was Secretary? 

Mr. Demming. Yes; I ^ess he was still Secretary at that time. 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Alexander was Secretary at that time. 

Senator McLean. I quote from page 14 of Tariff Information 
Series No. 23, of 1920: 

In estimating the significance of this achievement of the domestic industry in the 
exportation of dyes it should be remembered that domestic manufacturers during 
1919 and 1920 have met little competition in foreign markets from German dves. It 
should also be pointed out that any deductions as to the competitive strengtn of the 
domestic industry which are based on exports of dyes do not take into consideration 
the fact that the domestic industry is still deficient in the impcntant group of vat 
and alizarin dyes. 

Mr. Demming. Yes; those are the dyes that are not made here, the 
fast vat dyes. 

I want to be as brief as I can. I do not want to take up yoiu* time, 
and I hope you will pardon me for seeming to do so. I want to point 
out this, which, in tne general discussion, I think may have escaped 
the attention of some of you gentlemen. 

The American dye manufacturer, at the present time, has five 
distinct and generous methods of protection, or will have when this 
bill goes through, supposing that it goes through without the embargo 
and licensing part of it. Those different methods are as follows: He 
has, first, the tariff, 30 and 7 on the intermediates and 35 and 7 on the 
finished dyes. Crudes are all free. Then he has the antidumping 
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clause of the emergency tariflF. That part of the emergency tariff, 
as you gentlemen recall, is a permanent feature. It is said that all 
these terrible things are going to happen, that all the dyes that 
Germany can turn out she is going to aump in here. Mr. Fordney 
and his committee, as you gentlemen know, have given years of 
thought to this subject and have modeled the bill along the lines of 
the Canadian antiaumping law, and that has proved an efficient 
thing in Canada, and we believe it will prove equally efficient in this 
country and prevent all these terrible things. 

In addition to those two methods, if this biU goes through, they 
have got American valuation. The American valuation, in my 
himable opinion, is going to prove, not absolutely, but pretty nearly 
an embarsro. 

On that point let me just call your attention to one quotation. 
I just want to read one paragraph out of a very carefully thought out 
editorial from what I consider the leading and most influential 
American newspaper published 

Senator Dillingham. What paper is it ? 

Mr. Demming. The New York Herald. This editorial was pub- 
lished on the 27th day of July of this year and is as follows : 

A wall is a wall, and incomprehensibly thick stupidity is when, with full protection 
completely gained by the American valuation of a dutiable article, anybody still 
wants to build up on top of that wholly sufficient structure of protection ten or twenty 
stories more to make the tariff wall overshadow the Woolworth Building. It is that 
bungling and blundering for which, wherever it still may survive in the Fordney 
tarin, Congress needs to dig a nameless grave. 

I do not want to comment on it any more than that. I am not 
here opposing American valuation. I just want to call your attention 
to the rather universal f eeW with regard to it. . 

Senator McLean. Especially from the importing center of New 
York. 

Mr. Demming. I do not think, sir, that the New York Herald is 
influenced by that. 

Senator McLean. And the importers are advertising generally in 
the metropohtan papers. 

Mr. Demming. Not in this particular paper. I think if you will 
read it and notice it you will find that is not the case. 

Senator McLean. I read it every day. 

Mr. Demming. Those three methods are general to all American 
industries; but the domestic dye manufacturer has two other methods 
which are unique and which I think you gentlemen possibly do not 
fully — I will not say, understand, but appreciate and apply to a dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Senator McLean. Do not imderstand that I am an unreasonably 
high tariff man. I am not. I have been accused of taking the con- 
trary position at times. But just now we must take chances, and 
let us take as few as we can 

Mr. Demming. That is what we say. 

Senator McLean. In stimulating and preserving our American 
standard of Hving — and especially m this mdustry, which means so 
much to us in the future — if we are to meet with any degree of suc- 
cess in the fierce competition that is bound to come, my own fear is 
that our foreign trade will grow more and more uncertain as applied 
to competitive articles because of the high standard of life whicn we 
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want to maintain here and because of the low cost of production 
abroad, and everything that we can do temporarily to invite the 
skilled mechanics of the highest quality, and cnemists, into a certain 
line of business that will reduce the cost of the processes of manu- 
facture, independent of the labor cost, is somethii^ we ought to con- 
sider very carefully. Temporary inconveniences may exist. There is 
no doubt that that is so. It is just as important and just as proper 
for the American people to endure those temporary inconveniences 
as it was during the war to go without all the luxuries that we had 
been in the habit of having. 

Mr. Demming. I agree with almost all that the Senator has said, 
but I think your remarks apply to all American industries at the 
present time. 

Senator McLean. Certainly thej do; but we do not need embar- 
goes on them all, as I imderstand it. 

Mr. Demming. That is the very point. 

Senator McLean. I think I am somewhat famiUar with it. When 
we take into consideration the interdependence and the correlation of 
these chemicals and dyestuffs we have to be very careful and watchful 
of the 10 or 20 per cent that we are not making in this country or our 
failure to do so will undermine and discourage progress of the indus- 
try in this country. 

As the gentleman who just testified said, he is about to invest 
capital in the production of colors which he does not now manufac- 
ture. I think he is an honest man. He seems to me to be, and also 
a patriotic man. He says to the committee that *' Here is a specific 
instance. Unless we get an embargo our business, we think, is lost; 
and certainly we will not invest another dollar in it.'' 

Those things seem to me to be of importance at this juncture when 
nobody expects that we are going to put on a permanent embargo. 

Mr.DEMMiNG. Right in that connection, Senator, let me call your 
attention to this: 

In 1916, when the war had been on fot* two years and the dye busi- 
ness in America was getting on its feet, the domestic dye manufac- 
turers came down here to Washington and said. *^We want a tariff 
bill to protect our business." A committee was appointed of dye 
manufacturers themselves. Dr. Hesse, a very able chemist and a 
man who knows the business from A to Z, was chairman of that com- 
mittee. I think Mr. Metz was on that committee also. 

Mr. Metz. Yes; I was on that committee. 

Mr. Demming. All dve manufacturers were on the committee. 
Hearings were held and the subject was gone into deeply, and then 
they made a report to Congress based upon their investigation and a 
bill was drawn up which is known to-day as the Hill bill, which gave 
them practicallv all the protection they asked at that time. They 
said that was absolutely all that was necessary adequately to protject 
the industry and put it on its feet and protect it agamst foreign 
<5ompetition. 

Tney have that protection to-day. That was in 1916. Two years 
ago Mr. Nicholas Longworth, one of the principal proponents oi this 
present proposed legislation, got up on the floor of tne House, and 
m the most emphatic and deliberate way, in a prepared speech, said 
that all that the American domestic dye manufacturer needed was 
two years of an embargo, and that then they could turn out all these 
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dyes and take care of ourselves. I remember hearing that speech. 
We have had that embargo for over two years, and now they want 
three years more of it. 

Senator McLean. We have progressed, have we not? 

Mr. Demming. Yes; but they had carefully measured their dis- 
tance at that time. 

Senator McLean. You yourself said, not 15 minutes ago, that the 
chances are that we will produce these vat dyes in this country. 

Mr. Demming. Certainly we will, and we will produce them with- 
out an embargo. We will produce them by ordinary tariff protection. 

Senator McLean. That is where we diner. 

Senator McCumber. We have now run half an hour beyond our 
allotted time. If you can close in a few minutes, Mr. Demming, we 
will go on. 

Mr. Demming. I have several things here yet, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McLean. It is not the fault of the witness; but I think it 
is saving time for me to drop in my suggestions as we go along, and 
then when we are through we are tnrough. 

Senator McCumber. How long will it take you, Mr. Demming? 

Mr. Demming. About half an hour more, sir. 

Senator McCumber. If it will take you that long, we will take a 
recess until 2.30 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AITER RECESS. 

The committee reconvened at the expiration of the recess. Senator 
McCumber presiding. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Demming, will you proceed with your 
testimony now ? 

STATEMENT OF aEOBQE DEMMINa— Resumed. 

Mr. Demming. I want to say, gentlemen, with reference to the 
discussion we had when I first started my testimony with regard to 
the discrimination exercised against these different mills, in order to 
explain what I then said, that I do know of many cases where mills 
asked for licenses to import certain fast colors that they required in 
their business and were refused. In some instances they asked more 
than once and were still refused. Then, they would either give up 
that particular job in disgust and turn to something else or use the 
dyes which they could get in the American market. That is unaues- 
tionably the reason why so much of this complaint has come in about 
shirts not standing the laundry and dress goods fading and losing 
their colors, which the public has been buying. 

Senator McCumber. Due to the fact that the board insisted that 
you could get just as good dyes in the United States when, in fact, you 
could not get them ? 

Mr. Demming. Precisely. In the case of other mills that in certain 
instances made threats they did finally get their licenses and were 
allowed to import those particular dyes which they needed and 
turned out superior goods, and thereby got a handicap on their com- 
mercial rivals in this country. 
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Senator McOumber. Then, after they had granted it to one firm, I 
will say, could the others get it that had been refused before ? 

Mr. Dbmmino. Sometimes they could and sometimes they could 
not. I have a case here which I will come to later where one mill was 
first refused and finally succeeded in getting a license to import 
and another miU applying withm a few days ^terwards was refused 
a license to import tiie very same dye. That I want to take up in 
connection witn these specific letters and complaints from mills that 
I have. 

Senator McCumber. What I want to know is, was the application 
renewed after the first person had been granted the right to receive 
the dyes ? 

Mr. Demming. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumbes. And still the board refused to accept them ? 

Mr. Demming. Still the board refused, although they reconsidered 
their first refusal with regard to one mill and granted a permit to 
that mill, and then turned around and refused another mill for the 
identical dye afterwards. 

Senator McCumber. How do you accoimt for that ? 

Mr. Demming. I can not account for it. It is either gross care- 
lessness or it is favoritism, one or the other. I was saying, gentlemen, 
when I stopped, that the American dye manufacturer at tne present 
time 

Senator La Follette. Are you coming to this subject further on 1 
Because otherwise I want to ask how extensive this discrimination 
was. 

Mr. Demming. Well, during 1919 

Senator La Follette. I oo not want to interpose that question 
now if you are coming back to it again. 

Mr. Demming. I am only coming back to it as the condition exists 
at the present time. What I meant particularly to refer to before 
was the condition as it existed during 1919 and 1 920. In other words, 
I was trving to cover up the gap between our last hearings and the 
present hearings. 

Those discriminations undoubtedly exist, and, as I said before, the 
mills were willing to put up with those tlmigs as long as we were at 
war. That was one reason. The other reason was they were run- 
ning at such full capacity and really making such large profits that 
they were able and willmg to pass the thing by; gloss it over, in 
other words. But now they have gotten back to a normal basis, or 
are rapidly getting there, and they want these things cleaned up 
and to be able to start again from a sound, solid, clean basis. 

I was trying to point out, when we took our recess, that at the 
present time domestic dye manufacturers have five distinct and gen- 
erous methods of protection if this bill goes through in its present 
shape, American valuation and everything else, without the embargo 
and the license feature in it; in ottier words, as it came from the 
House. 

Three of those methods I had mentioned. First, the straight tariff; 
second, the antidumping, which, as you Senators know, is a perma- 
nent feature of the emergency tariff bill; and, third, the American 
valuation. 

Of course, those three methods of protection apply to all American 
industries; but in addition to those three methocfe of protection the 
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American dye manufacturer has two other methods which I think 
you gentlemen ought to keep in mind in intelligently considering 
this (][uestion. The first is standardization. Now, that standardiza- 
tion is a beautiful little joker inserted into this bill and is in the present 
law as it came to you from the House. It is on page 11, beginning 
at line 8, and reading as follows: 

Providedy That the specific duty of 7 cents per pound herein provided for on colore, 
dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not in water, color acids, color bases, color lakes, 
leuco compounds, indoxyl, and indoxyl compounds, shall be based on standards of 
strength which shall be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that upon 
all importations of such articles which exceed such standards of strength the specific 
duty of 7 cents per pound shall be computed on the weight which the article would 
have if it were diluted to the standard strength, but in no case shall any such articles 
of whatever strength pay a specific duty of less than 7 cents per pound. 

That, according to our experience and according to what the dye 
men tell us — and we think this is correct — is going to work this way: 
As some of you gentlemen know, in many muls, m fact, in all mills, 
they use different standards of strength. One mill will use a paste or 
powder of, say, 20 per cent strength. Another mill, for the purpose 
of its manufacture, will have a paste or powder twice that strength. 
And these dyes run all the way from 20 per cent strength up to 5, 6, 7, 
and I think as high as 9 per cent strength; that is, nme tmies the 20 
per cent. We wUl take, for instance, a well-known dye called rhoda- 
mine B. Rhodamine B, before the war, single strength, sold for 20 
cents per pound. Five times that strength, rhodanune B extra, as 
it was called, sold for 80 cents per pound. That would be in value 
not quite 5 times 20; but it was five times the strength of rhoda- 
mine B. 

Now, if the Secretary of the Treasury — and it is left, as I take it, 
to his discretion — construes this bill in the light of fully protectmg 
. the American dve manufacturer, we believe that he is going to take 
the low strength as the standard. Say, for instance, in the case of 
that particular dve, rhodamine B, 20 per cent is the standard in 
strength. How does that operate to the benefit of the dye manu- 
facturer? If we have to import rhodamine B extra, which, by the 
way, although before the war sold for 80 cents per pound, to-day is 
selling for $9 per poimd, made by the Du Fonts — ^we pay a duty on 
that of 36 per cent on the $9, or $3.16, and then you might suppose 
to that we add a specific duty of 7 cents. But that would not be so. 
It would not be 7 cents, but as many times 7 cents as the standard 
goes into that strength, or five times 7, which would be $3.50 
mstead of $3.22. That is the way we construe this, as we call it, 
'^joker," to mean. In other words, it is another method of protection 
for the American dye manufacturer of pro rata gross duty levied upon 
the imported dyes. • 

Senator Smoot. That would be rightif the 7 cents were on the lower- 
priced article into this country. Whether the 7 cents is right, I will 
not say; we can agree upon that when we find out, but the principle 
of providing for tnis is correct. For instance, if I import alizarins, 
we will say, of the strength of 20 per cent — ^well, in liquid form, in 
barrels, we will say — I should not pay the same duty upon that 
liquid form alizarin in barrels as I would pay impon the full strength 
oi the alizarin in powder form. 

Mr. Demmtng. No; I agree with you. 
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Senator Smoot. That is this principle, and, of course, there has to 
be some kind of a principle establisned in order to get a just rate 
that will fit all importations. As to whether this 7 cents on the low 
importation is too high, that, of course, we will take into consideration, 
but you will admityourself that the principle is correct ? 

Mr. Demming. The principle is correct. I am merely citing that, 
Senator, to point out to you gentlemen that it is still another method 
of protection to the American dye manufacturer. In other words, it 
increases the duty on the importation. 

Senator McCumber. What is the usual strength ? 

Mr. Demming. That is a hard question to answer. Certain mills 
get in the habit of using, say, a 40 per cent strength, and their dyer 
will not dye with anyfliing else. Another mill msists upon a lull 
100 per cent strength. It is, to a large extent, a matter of habit, 
and it is partly affected by the kind of goods that the mill turns out. 

Senator McCumber. The point I was trying to get at in my ques- 
tion is what reason would you have for assuming that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would adopt 20 per cent rather than 100 per cent 
or an intermediateper cent ? 

Mr. Demming. Tne reason we assume that is because we believe 
that this bill, or at least this part of the bill, is primarily to protect 
the American dye manufacturer, and, therefore, every construction 
is going to be placed upon this bill in its interpretation with that in 
view, namely, to protect the American dye manufacturer to just as 
great an extent as possible. 

Senator McComber. You think they would commence with 20 
per cent rather than with 40 or 60 per cent? 

Mr. Demming. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Senator La Follette. Would it not be possible to name the per- 
centage of strength in the law itself at which the particular auty 
should be levied ? 

Mr. Demming. That could be done and that would be a part 
solution, but right in that connection I want to point this out to you 
gentlemen, and I think Senator Smoot will appreciate this. The 
dye manufacturers tell me, or at least those who talk freely to us, 
that it has never heretofore been attempted to standardize dyes 
according to strength, and they say that it is going to be a very 
difficult proposition; it is almost impossible. 

Senator Smoot. You could not have the items named in this 
proviso all named here and have one strength, because every single 
one differs with the minimum strength it would pay anybody to use. 

Mr. Demming. Yes, sir; and every dye maniuacturer turns out a 
dye that is of a different strength aunost from the other fellow, and 
in order to standardize dyes we believe the Government will have to 
start a laboratory and employ a lot of chemists. It is going to be an 
immense job, they are going to have a dickens of a time domg it, and 
it is going to take a long vmile. 

Senator Smoot. With our acids in every tariff bill that I have had 
anything to do with we standardize the rate upon the degree of the 
strength in the acids, but that is in specific cases of acids alone. 
These here cover so many things that it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to have one rate of strength apply to each one. 

Mr. Demming. It is going to be a tremendous task. 

81527— 22— D E ^23 
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Senator La Follette. Who is going to interpret what standard- 
ization means ? 

Senator Smoot. This is how it is: There is not a thing mentioned 
here but what has a minimum standard of strength and a maximum 
standard of strength; and everyone that uses them know s j ust 
exactly what they are. For instance, take alazarines. Wnen 
fidazarmes first came out there were very few American manufac- 
ttu^ers that used them except in Uquid form. Freight also cuts quite 
a figure in it. Then, in Germany tiaey began to manufacture a dry 
form of it; and, as tjie witness says, some dyers still insist upon 
using one form and other dyers another form. As the woolen mill 
and every other mill depends upon the dyer, they have to put up with 
his whims a great deal, and he is more or less the cock of the walk, as 
we call it. 

Mr. Demhing. I just want to confirm what Senator Smoot has said 
by citiiig my experience with these mill men. I first came in contact 
with this dye business in 1912, when I was employed by the secretary 
of the executive committee of the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers to clean iip the dye business in their 
mills. It had gotten to a point where there was so much corruption 
and crookedness that they really could not carry on business profitably 
and, inasmuch as most of my experience had been in the trial of civil 
suits in court, they picked me as the fellow to do it. I came in 
contact with a great many of these dyers and mill men tnroughout 
the eastern part of this country, and I found out this peculiar fliing, 
and in order to intelligently understand this question you have to 
keep this in mind: I foimd that nearly all these mill men, while some 
of tnem are very smart business men — that is, the heads and man- 
agers of the mills — and know every inch of their business, when they 
come to the door of the dyehouse they are absolutely upagainst it; 
they do not know what is going on in that dyehouse. They are at 
the mercy of their dyers, and the dyer can issue all kinds of proclama- 
tions and statements, and they have to take his word for them. 

Senator Smoot. Either that or fire him ? 

Afr. Demmiko. Yes; and you can not fire them, because there is a 
very close Masonry among them. 

Senator Dillingham. Have you concluded upon that subject? 

Mr. Demming. I was talking about standardization. 

Senator McLean. Fixing rates ? 

Mr. Demming. No; standardization as raising the rates of duty, 
being a provision in the bill which will increase me protection for the 
American dye manufacturer by raising the rates of duty, accordmg 
to the strength which is estabhshed as a standard. 

Senator McLean. If they use a domestic product they will not be 
bothered with that. 

Mr. Demming. Oh, yes. 

Senator McLean. I thought you were speaking of duties. 

Mr. Demming. I am speaking about the protection that the 
American dye manufacturer is going to receive by reason of the 
provisions in this bill outside of embargo and licensing; that stand- 
ardization is another form of protection. Now, there is still a fifth 
method of protection. 

Senator La Follette. Before you leave that may I ask you to 
turn to page 12? You have cited the lines on page 11, Now turn 
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to page 12, beginning with line 10. Will you construe that in con- 
nection with ine provision to which you call the attention of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Demming Beginning with the words ''Provided further"? 

Senator La Follette. No; beginning with line 10, ''in the en- 
forcement of the foregoing provisos, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall adopt a standard oi strength for each dye or other article 
which shall conform as nearly as practicable to tJie commercial 
strength in ordinary use in the United States prior to July 1, 1914." 
That nas the same relation. 

Mr. Demming. That has the same relation. The difficulty about 
that is all strengths of dyes are in commercial use. I do not see 
how that is going to help us vOTy much. 

Senator Smoot. It would help you in this way, that the minimum 
strength would be taken as the basis, or else the maximum strength, 
and mere would-be deducted therefrom the strength falling below 
the maximmn. If you take the minimum, whatever the strength 
above the maximum happened to be it would be the basis of 
assessment. 

Senator La Folleite. What 1 was curious to know was how 
much higher you could go, dependent, perhaps, upon a standard ? 

Senator MgCumbeb. That is the reason I asked a short time ago 
what the usual amount was of an article in general use. 

Senator Smoot. That would be the minimum strength that is used 
in the trade, and that is generally known. 

Senator MgCumbeb. But as I understood the article read by 
Senator La Follette it does not say minimiun; it says the usual 
strength. 

Mr. Demming. It says the "commercial strength in ordinary use." 

Senator Smoot. It says " that upon all importations of such articles 
which exceeds such standards of strength tne specific duty of 7 cents 
per pound shall be computed on the weight which the article would 
nave if it were diluted to the standard strength." That reads that it 
shall be the maximum and dilute below that amount. If they should 
rule that it was the minimiun, and the minimum were 7 cents per 
pound, then, if it was double the minimum, it would be 14 per cent; 
if three times. the minimum, it would be 21 cents. 

Mr. Demming. And remember. Senator, that does not have any 
application to the ad valorem. It means tnat many times the specific 
as the standard goes into that strength that you buy. So we say 
that that is an aoditional method of protection for the American dye 
manufacturer. 

He has still a fifth method of protection. You gentlemen have 
heard considerable said about this great beneficient mstitution, the 
Chemical Foimdation. The Chemical Foimdation bought for the 
munificent sum of $250,000 (and which has been well said to be about 
2 per cent of their real value), as I imderstand, about 4,600 patents. 
Those patents owned by the Chemical Foundation happen to cover 
most 01 these dyes which are not made in this country; that is, the vat 
dyes. Therefore, what happens ? Whenever anybody imports these 
vat dyes, the importer or the mill that uses them, before you can use 
an ounce of these vat dyes, the Chemical Foimdation comes along and 
says, *' You can not use that, you have to pay us a royalty of 10 per 
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cent/' and that 10 per cent is an additional cost to the price of the 
dye which you use in your factory. 

Senator McLean. They can not use it without that ? 

Mr. Demming. They say, ^^ You can not use it unless you pay us 
that royalty." 

Senator Smoot. Does not the American manufacturer have to pay 
a 5 per cent royalty ? 

Mr. Demming. For making it the American manufacturer pays 
2 per cent. 

Senator Smoot. So there would be the difference between the 2 per 
cent or 8 peir cent ? 

Mr. Demming. The difference is in favor of the domestic manu- 
facturer. I mention that to show that that is another additional 
protection to the domestic manufacturer. So we say that in addition 
to the three methods of protection, which cover all American indus- 
tries, the American dye manufacturer has two other and very gen- 
erous methods for protection which other industries do not enjoy. 

Senator McLean. Can you tell the committee what percentage of 
the total number of dye patents is controlled by tnis Chemical 
Foundation? 

Mr. Demming. Speaking in roimd numbers, Senator, there were 
seized by the Alien rroperty Custodian, shortly after we got into the 
war and after the trading with the enemy act was signed, between 
6,600 and 5,700 German patents on dyes and chemicals. About 1,100 
of those patents were sold by the Alien Property Custodian and were 
bought in by two mills, one in West Virgima and the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co. 

Senator La Follette. What was the name of the one in West 
Virginia ? Do you remember ? ? 

Mr. Demming. The company, you mean ? 

Senator La Follette. Yes. 

Mr. Demming. The Sterling Products Co. 

Senator Calder. Were they the purchasers ? 

Mr. Demming. I have heard the story that they purchased all of 
those 1,100 patents and then disposed of some of them to the Grasseli 
Co. ; and I nave heard that the two companies together bid at the 
sale, and divided these patents between them. I was not at the sale, 
and these sales of the Alien Property Custodian were always mysteri- 
ous to outsiders. But, at any rate, that is where they went. 

The remainder of these valuable patents were privately disposed 
of for this very large sum of $260,000 to the Chemical Foundation, 
and they own them and hold them to-day and exact this royalty. 

Senator McLean. Yes; but you can not give us any idea of what 
percentage of the total number of patents is controlled by this Chem- 
ical Foimdation ? 

Mr. Demming. Do you mean of the total number of patents oa 
dyes? 

Senator McLean. Yes. 

Senator La Foli^ette. About four-fifths, I think. 

Mr. Demming. Yes; I would say forty-five fifty-sixths. It would 
be slightly over four-fifths. 

Senator Smoot. But many of the four-fifths are of no value par- 
ticularly. 
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Mr. Demming. So far as dyes are concerned. Some of them are 
chemicals. One of thejpatents is the patent on the article made by 
Mr. Metz, salvarsan. One is synthetic indigo. We have had the 
matter investigated and we know that for the last year, for instance, 
in 1920, the du Fonts made the largest amount of synthetic indigo in 
this comitry. They paid to the Alien Property Custodian's oflSce 
$56,000 as royalty for the first six months of 1920. The second half 
of 1920 probably was not as prosperous as the first half. So I esti- 
mate they probably paid $100,000 for the entire year. At 2 per cent 
that shows they sold $5,000,000 worth of synthetic indigo. 

Senator Calder. They paid the Chemical Foimdation Co. $100,000 ? 

Mr. Demming. They paid the Chemical Foundation $100,000. 

Senator Calder. You said the Chemical Foundation paid the very 
large sum of $250,000. 

Mr. Demming. That is irony, sir. Trifling would be a more suit- 
able word. 

Mr. Metz. The records are wrong. They paid to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. They held the patents from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at that time. 

vSenatpr Calder. That is, the Du Fonts paid the Alien Property 
Custodian ? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; at that time. 

Mr. Demming. Now, I want to hand each of you gentlemen a copy 
of this brief which we have prepared. I apologize for it not being 
printed. It is typewritten and I think it is legible. 

Senator Smoot. You want to put one of the briefs in the record as 
a part of your remarks ? 

Mr. Demming. Yes, sir. May I file it, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator McCumber. Yes; that may be done. 

Mr. Demmfng. In that brief we do not want to cover the ground 
as we did two jears ago. That brief does not pretend to go very 
much intp details. We want to simply point out to you gentlemen 
how this matter appeals to us now as consumers and users of dyestuffs. 

As I said before, we have attempted to consider it very carefully 
and very conscientiously. To very briefly cover the subject, we 
have five specific reasons why we object to an embargo; that is, 
business reasons why we object to embargo and licensing. 

We sslj, first, on broad principles we object to it, and say that 
ethically it is unsound and mexcusable. We say it is unfair to give 
to any small class of men — because the dye makers are comparatively 
a small class of men in this country — this extraordinary protection 
and at the same time not tender it to other industries. 

We say, second, that the embargo and licensing as it has operated 
in the past — because we are only judging by our past experience, of 
course, as that is all anyone can do — will compel us to use inferior dyes 
in the articles which we manufacture and turn out, and will, there- 
fore, compel the public to accept from us and buy from us articles 
dyed with inferior dyes which will not come up to the public^s 
demand, which wiU not, in other words, be satisfactory. 

We say in the next place that by making us use these inferior dyes 
we will gradually lose our domestic market, because the market is 
open for the importation of dyed articles, and as the public (which, 
to a certain extent, has been educated now, for instance, with respect 
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to shirts and dress goods), finds out that these domestic articles will 
not stand up under washing and under sunlight and bleaching and 
things of that sort, they are going to gradually turn from the domestic 
arcicle to the imported article. 

We say in the fourth place that it is going to deprive us of our 
foreign market. During the war we succeeded just as the dye men 
did in building up a foreign market for our textiles and knit goods. 
In 1919 the hosiery men exported about 120,000,000 dozens of 
hosiery. 

Senator La Follette. How much of an increase was that over 
the normal? 

Mr. Demming. Before the war we exported but a trifle. 

Senator La Follette. Almost nothing ? 

Mr. Demming. Yes; almost nothing. 

Senator La Follette. Taking 1913, as an example? 

Mr. Demming. Yes; practically nothing. We could not get into 
the foreign markets. 

Senator La Follette. How have you held up on that export, say, 
for 1920, if you remember? 

Mr. Demming. T hey have fallen oflF very much^ I can give you 
the exact figures. We have not got them yet, but we can get you 
the-exact figures. They have fallen oflF very much. Part of the 
falling ofif has been probably due to world-wide depression. 

Senator La Follette. Inability to buy on the other side ? 

Mr. Demming. Yes; but a part of it undoubtedly is due to the 
fact that we could not get the fast dyes to put in the hosiery. Our 
foreign competitors can secure these fast dyes and therefore will 
deprive us oi our foreign markets. 

Senator McLean. In the commission's report of 1920 they'say, 
"Although this decreasing export may be attributable to general 
business depression, it may be largely accounted for, however, by 
the fact that German dyes (either direct or indirect through export 
of reparation dyes) have again made their appearance in the principal 
export markets, such as Qiina, India, and Japan." 

Senator La Follette. He is speaking about dyed articles. 

Senator McLean. If his position now is correct, the thing for 
Germany to do is to put an embargo on the exported dyes, in which 
case they would control the entire textile market of the world, because 
they could not be dyed satisfactorily anywhere else except in Germany 

Mr. Demming. We can sit here, Senator, and assume all kinds of 
impossible things. 
. Senator McLean. That is just what you are doing. 

Mr. Demming. No; we do not say that. We sav that the other 
fellows are the ones who are assuming all these terrible things that are 
going to happen to their business by the Germans. 

Senator McLean. I was following out your line of reasoning to a 
legitimate conclusion. 

Mr. Demming. I think the shoe is on the other foot, if you wUl 
allow me to answer you. For seven years these dye men of this 
coimtry have not had any competition. They have built up their 
industry. Now they come along and say you have to give us an 
embargo and license system; otherwise the Germans are going to do 
these awful things to us. The Germans have not done them yet. 
But they say, '^ We fear they are going to do them.'' In other words, 
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they are conjuring up hob-goblins and trying to frighten us by 
spreading these things in front of us. 

Senator McLean. I was following up your line of reasoning. If 
the Germans are smart they will not let us have any dye. 

Mr. Metz. We have to get 25 per cent under the treaty. 

Senator Smoot. But they could do the same thing with the em- 
bargo that they could with the free trade or with the tariff. 

Senator McLean. But I am discussing now the witness's line of 
reasoning applied to protection to any industry. I do not think it 
is sound. 

Senator Smoot. It would applv to any country that had a monopoly 
on any one article that the whole world demanded. 

Senator McLean. That can not be unless you assume that the 
Americans are utterly incapable of progress along this line, which I 
do not think they are. 

Mr. Demming. You are assuming that when you give an embargo. 
They can compete with anybody. 

Senator McLean. No; I am not. The effect of the embargo is a 
temporary protection. We tried it out in a great many articles and 
we tnought we could not do it in this country. Take tin, for instance, 
and a lot of things. 

Senator Smoot. We never had an embargo on tin; we had a tariff. 

Mr. Demming. You remember when the tin-plate industry was 
getting on its feet how the tin-plate men shrieked and said, ''We 
have to have some extraordinary protection." They got nothing but 
a tariff, and look at the tin-plate industry to-day. 

Senator McLean. But that is an entirely separate industry from 
the chemical industry because it is so infinitesimal in its simplicity. 

Senator McCumber. I suggest that the witness proceed with ms 
statement. 

Mr. Demming. Let me remind you of another fact before we leave 
that. In 1916, if you will recall, when the Hill bill was under con- 
sideration in the House, some one — I do not remember who it was — 
got a tele^am from Herbert Dow in Michigan saying, ''I have put 
Il02,000 in my synthetic indigo plant, and unless i get a specific 
duty of 5 cents a poimd I am going to scrap my plant and throw it 
in the Atlantic Ocean.'' You remember the sensation that caused 
in the House of Representatives. He did not get any 5-cent duty 
and he did not scrap his plant. By the next year Herbert Dow was 
getting a dollar ana a half a pound for his synthetic indigo, and he 
has made a fortime out of indigo at the present day. 

Our position is that thej^ are simply coming here trying to intimi- 
date you gentlemen and frighten you with these awful ogres that they 
parade before you and say if you do not do so-and-so we are going 
to have our business destroyed. These are arguments that apply to 
every other industry in this country the same way. 

Senator McLean. On the other hand. Great Britain has gotten 
along very well without any tariff at all, but in this particular instance 
she puts on an embargo. 

Mr. Demming. I am coming to that in just a second. As I say, 

Gentlemen, explaining mv brief, I do not tryto go into detail there; 
am just trjring to toucn the hiffh spots. We are appealing to you 
gentlemen to consider this whole question in a broad and states- 
manlike way. We have heard the technical side from Mr. Metz 
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and Mr. Stone and others, and I am just trying to draw your atten- 
tion to some of the broader aspects of the whole matter. 

They have at the present time four principal arguments, as I 
consider it, by reason of which they say that they are entitled to 
this extraordmary protection of an embargo and hcense. Their 
first argument is that they are an infant industry. Now, let us 
consider that for a moment. They did exist before the war. I do 
not pretend to be absolutely accurate in this information, but the 
information we gathered shows there were about six dye plants in 
this country before the war. They made from 90 to 120 dyes and 
made them successfully and made them in full competition with 
dyes that came from abroad. One of the dyes that 1 could men- 
tion which was made and quite extensively used was orange wool G. 

Senator La Follette. How many dyes did they make before 
the war? 

Mr. Demming. I know they made 90, and I think they made a 
few more than that in successful competition. One of the dyes 
they made was orange wool G, I think they call it. They made 
that dye and it was quite extensively used, and they sold it for 14 
cents per pound. I think it sold as low as 12 cents per pound, but 
we will say 14 cents per pound to be absolutely fair. Tnat dye at 
the present time is seUin^ for 45 cents per pound. You Senators can 
see the high protection they are getting, 35 per cent on the 45 cents, 
plus the 7 cents specific duty, making 22J cents duty alone, which 
they get under this bill, which is higher than the price they got 
for that dye before the war. 

Senator La Follette. What are they charging for that dye now? 

Mi, Demming. Forty-five cents. 

Senator Dillingham. What is the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction now ? 

Mr. Demming. I can not tell you that specifically. I am not 
objecting to the duty, but I am simply pointing out as shown by-; — 

Senator Dillingham. That is rather an important consideration. 

Mr. Demming. It is very important in arriving at the rate of duty. 
I am arguing that they do not need an embargo and licensing; that 
the duty is sufficient. 

At the present time, according to the latest census, they have in 
this country 213 chemical factories ; that is, factories making chemicals, 
of which 82 are making dyes. During 1920 they maniuactured in 
this country over 88,000,000 pounds of dyes at a value, according to 
this census, which came out only a few weeks ago, of $95,000,000. 
They exported dyes all over the world — I think Senator Smoot 
mentioned the countries a couple of days ago — to the value of 
$35,000,000. 

Senator Dillingham. Was that during the war period ? 

Mr. Demming. It was during 1920. 

Senator Dillingham. During the year 1920 ? 

Mr. Demming. During the year 1920 they exported dyes to the 
value of $35,000,000. 

Senator La Follette. Do you give those figures in your brief? 

Mr. Demming. They are in that census report. 

Senator La Follette. I know where to find them in the census 
report, but I was asking you if you gave them in your brief ? 
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Mr. Demmino. No; they are not in my brief. There were imported 
into this country of these vat dyes which we do not make here about 
3,400,000 pounds to the value of $5,700,000. 

Now, it is very easy, if my figures are correct, to compute what 
proportion of the dyes we consume in this country that are made here. 
$35,000,000 from $95,000,000 leaves $60,000,000. We will add to 
that the $5,700,000. We will call it $6,000,000. That is $66,000,000. 

Six sixty-sixths of 100 per cent gives you iust a trifle over 9 per 
cent. In other words, they manufacture in this country and use in 
this country not quite 91 per cent of all the dyes made here. Nine 
per cent of all the dyes consumed here are imported. 

Senator La Follette. 90 per cent in round numbers ? 

Mr. Demming. Between 90 and 91, yes. 

Now, that is the extent of the domestic industry at the present 
time. They have built up their foreign trade to such an extent that 
they have their color cards printed in foreign languages. Here we 
have one printed in French. That shows that mey have a very 
extensive foreign business. They have gone out for the foreign 
business and they have gotten it. We do not begrudge them that; 
but, for pity's sake, do not argue to us that they are such an infant 
industry that they need this extraordinary method of protection. 

Now, as to their capitalization, as I figure it, outside of the Standard 
Oil companies — and nobody seems to Know just what their capital 
is at the present time, since they have been split up — outside of the 
Standard Oil companies, the AlUed Dye & C;hemical Co., according 
to the financial books, is the fourth largest industrial corporation 
in this country to-day. The United States Steel Corporation, as is 
well known, is the biggest, with a billion dollars. 

The General Motors, which, by the way, is another Du Pont Co., 
is next, with about $750,000,000. Then comes the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with $500,000,000, and then comes the Allied 
l)ye & Chemical Co., with a capitalization, as I figure it, ranging 
anywhere from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. They have $100,- 
000,000 of preferred stock — not quite, just a few thousand under a 
hundred million dollars — and they have 3,143,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value. The stock had been selling as high as $64 or 
$65, and it pays 4 per cent dividends. I saw in the financial columns 
of a very reliable paper a couple of months ago that the Beckers Co. 
alone, of the Allied Corporation, in the first t&ee months of this year 
made enough money to pay the entire dividend of the Allied Dye & 
Chemical Co. for the year. 

You certainlv can not call that an infant industry. 

The next important company to the Allied Dye & Chemical Co. 
is the Du Pont Co. You can not find any statement of theirs in the 
regular financial books, and the stock is not listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but, as far as I can find out, they are capitalized 
to-day at about $175,000,000. It is a well-known fact that before 
we got into the war, from the contracts which this company had with 
Great Britain alone, manufacturing munitions, it was rumored, and 
rumored among bankers and reliable people in Philadelphia, that 
they had made $260,000,000 out of their ammunition contracts with 
Great Britain alone — ^before we got into the war. After we got into 
the war they made $103,000,000 in one year alone out of ammunition 
contracts with this country. 
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And jeio they prate about patriotism. These are the people who 
are coming here and sajring, "We are an infant industry; for God's 
sake help us or we are going to the wall; otherwise we can not make 
dyes/' 

We say, with those facts staring us in the face, this is a pretty lusty 
infant industry. 

In addition to that, any industry that can afiford to spend a little 
over $100,000 in one year alone for legislative expenses, as this in- 
dustry has, certainly is not such a weak industry. In that connec- 
tion, let me point out to you, gentlemen, that that was only through 
the agency oi the American Dyes Institute, and it is a matter of pubBc 
knomedge that some of the companies furnished a great deal of 
money themselves for their agents here in Washington in addition 
to that $100,000. 

So we say that that argument does not go very far, that it is an 
infant industry and therefore needs this extraordinary protection. 

Then, they come along and say, '' Well, we want this extraordinary 
protection because the price of the dyes going into these diflPerent 
articles is so small, it is so infinitesimal, because each of you only pays 
a few cents to us.'' That is a very beautiful argument, but it is an 
absolutely dishonest one, and our answer to that is that it does not 
matter how much we pay to the dye industry, whether a few cents 
or a few dollars, it is unproper and wrong for this country to give 
to any industry the privilege and the power of levying tribute upon 
every man, woman, and chud in the country, we do not care whether 
it is a few cents or a few dollars, and that is exactly what you are 
doing in giving them the embargo. 

An embargo, gentlemen, is the same thing as a subsidy, with this 
exception; when you subsidize an industry you present them with 
a certain particular sum of money, say $10,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
and then you tax the people to raise that amount of money. When 
you give them an embargo you give them the privilege of taxing the 
people in any amount oi money which they .choose to put upon the 
price of the article which they sell to the people. That is the 
difference. 

Senator McLean. That is, assuming that there is no domestic 
competition. 

Mr. Demming. Well, there will not be very much domestic compe- 
tition if they get this bill through. There is going to be an absolute 
understanding in the trade, according to our information. 

Now, I appeared at the hearing a year and three quarters ago, and I 
remember Mr. Dan Waters sitting over there. He had a blue serge 
suit on and he held his suit up like this, and in a very dramatic way 
he said to the chairman. Senator Watson, sitting over there, ^'Do 
you know how much the dyes in that suit cost ? Thirty-two cents. 
And they are making all of this hullabaloo about 32 cents.'' 

And two months after that hearing I read in the papers an article 
which evidently had been written by one of the dye men, because it 
was phrased along the general lines of their propaganda that they had 
to have an embargo and licensing, to the effect that the dyes in a 
suit of clothes cost 45 cents instead of 32 cents. 

About two months after that another article said that it cost 65 
cents; and now along comes Dr. Mathos, who is the chief chenaist of 
the National Analine Co., and says that the dyes in an ordinary suit 
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•of clothes cost 78.61 cents. So they are all the time creeping up in 
the price. And remember, gentlemen, that is at the mill, ana by 
the time that price goes onto the other costs of manufacturing the 
cloth, through the jobber, the wholesaler, and the retailer, down to 
the final user of the suit, it amounts to several dollars. It gives them 
a chance to roll up and pyramid their costs. That is the very thing 
that we are opposme. We want to get down to rock-bottom prices. 
We want to give to the American public our products at just as cheap 
a price as we can, and we do not want to be held up anywhere along 
the line and made to pay improper or extortionate tribute to any 
particular man or to my particular industry. 

Senator McLean. Wnat is the general average of the prices of 
dyes now as compared to the prewar prices ? 

Mr. Demminq. I will show you that in a second. We have an 
analysis of the biU right here. 

Senator McLean. Are they very much higher ? 

Mr. Demming. Very much, sir; ranging from 300 to 1,100 per cent. 

Then you must remember that in addition to the cost of the dyes 
in a suit of clothes, you have dyes in practically everything you have 
on. You have dyes in your neckties; you have dyes in your shoes; 
you have dyes in your socks; you have dyes in your hat 

Senator McLean. You had better stop there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Demming. I will not try to dissect ladies^ wear. You have 
dves in the band of your hat, and if you want to revel in luxuries 
like the hard-coal miners do in Pennsylvania you wear dyed under- 
wear. The underwear men have told me that nearly all of the beau- 
tiful pink and blue dyed underwear that is used goes to the hard-coal 
miners in Pennsylvania. That is true of all kinds of articles. Prac- 
tically every man, woman, and child gives some kind of tribute to 
the dye manufacturer. Dyes are in many household articles, almost 
too numerous to mention. 

In order to find out the true cost of dyeing articles and the addi- 
tional expense incident thereto to every one of the inhabitants of 
this country, one should go to the fountainhead, the mill, and ascer- 
tain there just how much it costs to dye in bulk, and especially find 
out what IS the difference in the cost of dyeing now as compared 
with the cost prior to the war. It will soon be discovered, if this 
method of investigation is pursued, that in many mills and textile 
establishments, if the difference in the cost of dyeing now as com- 
pared with the cost of dyeing previous to the war could be saved, 
this sum alone would be sufficient to pay a handsome return upon the 
entire capital and investment of the mill. In other words, if this 
difference in cost and sum of money could be returned to the millman 
as the dividend or interest upon his total investment, he could well 
afford to let the public have nis entire product at cost. 

In this connection I ask leave to file in the record an article on 
this subject, rather fully setting it forth, prepared by Mr. eloseph S. 
Rambo, one of our oldest and most experienced knit-goods manu- 
facturers, who has several miils of his own. 

So we sajr that that argument does not go very far. 

Now, their third argument is, as the Senator referred to several 
times, licensing abroad. 

They say Italy and Japan have passed licensing systems. Well, 
the conditions in Italy and Japan are not analagous with this country 
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at all, because neither in Italy nor Japan have they any raw materials. 
They have not any dye industry to protect. 

TheijL they come along and say that France has passed a licensing 
system. I would like to know right now where this idea started 
about France having a licensing system. Men have come here and 
have glibly said, ^' W^U, France and England have licensing systems." 
England has, but I have been unable to find any system or any law 
setting up a licensing system in France, and I have been to the French 
consul and the French Chamber of Commerce in New York and asked 
upon the subject, and they said that France had absolutely no licens- 
ing system. So, if there is any such a law I would like to have it 
pointed out to me now. 

Senator McLean. But they have an embargo, have they not ? 

Mr. Demming. No embargo and no licensing. On the contrary, 
the French consul in New York told the gentlemen who brought tne 
news directly to me, and whom I sent over there for that Durpose, 
that there is absolutely an open market between France and Oermany 
on dyes and that any dyes coming into France from Germany pay 
1 franc per kilo. That is about 2.2 pounds. If we export dyes from 
this country to France we pay 2 francs per kilo. In other words, 
they charge us more than thej charge the Germans. 

Now if there is any licensmg system in France, I would like to 
know where it is. Then, we go to England. They say ^^ England 
has an embargo and licensing system. '^ So she has. But the con- 
ditions are very different in England from what they are here. In 
the first place, England is a free trade country. She had to do some- 
thing to Duild up her dye industry, and to save her face — she did not 
want to reverse ner general national policy — she adopted an embargo 
and licensing system. 

In the second place, many of the leading thinkers in England say, 
and have stated it with OTeat force and emphasis, that the embargo 
and licensing system in England is wrong. Lord Inchcape, a very 
well-known authority in England, has so stated. Sir George Paish, 
who, in the estimation of many of us is probably the best political 
economist in the world to-day, says that the embargo and licensing 
system in England is wrong. Lord Bryce, you will remember, came 
out about three days ago and said the embargo and licensing system 
in England was wrong. They say that for this reason it is wrong 
and improper for the Government to be connected with any com- 
mercial enterprise, and a great many thinking men espouse that 
doctrine. 

Senator La Follette. Do you happen to know whether England 
imposes a limitation of profits ? 

Mr. Demming. Yes; I am coming to that. Senator. 

Senator La Follette. I would like to have you call attention to 
that. 

Mr. Demming. On that point, because it is so apropos to the matter 
that we are discussing here, let me read you what Lord Bryce said. 
Lord Bryce holds a very high position m international economics 
and is noted as a very deep thinker on these subjects. 

Senator Smoot. This was one of his lectures given in one of the 
universities. 

Mr. Demming. This was an address given by Lord Bryce before the 
Institute of Politics at Williams College on the 5th day of August 
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of this year. This is what he said, as shown by this newspaper 
dipping: 

In addition to opposing Government participation in business he questioned the 
value of Government aid to commercial interests. He said that the nation which 
does not help its industries, as Germany did hers before the war, will in the long run 
develop a more vigorous commercial life than the country which subsidizes and 
nurses their manufacturers. Germany's advances in trade, he said, are not due to 
Government's help so much as the assiduity of her merchants. 
Speaking of the connection between finance and war, Lord Bryce declared: 
"Money can exerdse as much illegitimate influence in democracies as elsewhere.*' 

I do not know whether he was hitting at us or not, but I imagine 
that he was. 

In some of them it can buy the press; perhaps also a section of legislators. Where 
the standard of public virtue is high, those who want to get something from a Govern- 
ment wiU seek not to bribe, but will, to use a current expression, 'try to get at the 
press,' while also seeking to induce influential constituents to put pressure on their 
members and members to put pressure on ministers, the object in view being repre- 
sented as a public interest, whereas it is really the interest of a small group. When 
the standard is low, the group will approacn the private secretaries of a minister, or 
even a minister himself. 

We think that is very apropos to the situation in this dye embargo 
proposition at the present time. 

Senator McLean. He does not mention the dye embargo ? 

IVfr. Demming. He mentions all industries which receive Govern- 
ment aid. Senator, and Sir George Paish and Lord Inchcape have 
specially mentioned the dye embargo. 

Senator McLean. I heartily agree with the sentiments expressed 
by Lord Bryce. I think we should abolish our War Finance Corpo- 
ration, which was created for the express purpose of artificially stimu- 
lating prices. 

Senator McCumber. Let me appeal to the Senators and to the wit- 
ness, who has a half hour, to hurry the testimony as much as they 
conveniently can do so. 

Mr. Demming. All right, Senator. 

Senator McCumber. The entire Tariff Commission is up here and 
wishes to be heard. 

Senator McLean. Do you expect to close the hearings to-day, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator McCumber. That was the expectation. We have sum- 
moned every member of the Tariff Commission here. They are wait- 
ing, and we have another witness, and we want to get through this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Demming. I will hurry along, sir. 

Senator La Follette. This is very important testimony that this 
witness is giving. 

Senator McCumber. Well, we are making it very full. 

Senator La Follette. And I do not think he should be cut ofiF. 

Senator McCumber. The witness has already filed his brief. 

Mr. Demming. Yes, sir; I just want to finish this licensing matter. 

Senator McCumber. Well, be just as short as possible. 

Mr. Demming. Now, as to the hcensing law in England 

Senator La Follette. Do not forget, Mr. Witness, to tell us about 
the limitation that Great Britain puts on the profits in the embargo. 

Mr. Demming. Yes. The licensing law in England, as the Senator 
has intimated, is not only a very (Efferent law from that proposed 
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here, as I will show to ^ou, but it is also for the protection of a com- 
pany over there in which the Government participates and which 
the Govemmeiit controls. Now, that is very different, sir, from the 
embargo and licensing proposed here for the benefit of private indi- 
viduals to roll up any pront for themselves that they can under lie 
umbrella of that embargo and licensing. 

Now,, the British Dyes Co. (Ltd.) is protected by this embaigo 
and licensing in England. It has a capitalization of 6,185,822 
pounds sterling, and of that capitalization the Grovernment has paid 
m not quite £2,000,000, or about one-third of it; so that the profits 
of the corporation go to a very large extent to the taxpayers and the 
citizens of England. 

In addition to that, the profits of the corporation itself are limited 
to 8 per cent. They are not allowed to pay any dividends over 8 
per cent. The salaries are also limited to a thousand pounds. Five 
thousand dollars is the very highest salary they can pay. The 
Government exercises a very close supervision over the entire 
corporation. 

Now, the law itself is very much different from that proposed here. 
The licensing commission over there is composed of 11 members. 
Five of those members are dye consumers. Three of them are dye 
manufacturers and the other three are outsiders. You can see that 
the dye manufacturer is not going to get very far with a commission 
composed in that way. That is quite different from this law that is 
proposed in this country. 

Besides all this, as is well known, England is a very small, compact, 
'Hight^' little country, and her textile and mill district is encom- 
passed within a comparatively limited and congested area, very 
unlike conditions in this country, where mills are scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land, sometimes thousands of miles apart. 
England, also, is very close to Germany, France, and Switzerland, and 
English manufacturers tell us that they can apply for a license to 
import needed dyes, get action on the application within two or three 
days, and have the dyes on the way to them within 24 hours after 
the license is granted, receiving them in a day or two after favorable 
action upon their license application. 

Surely such conditions are not comparable to those here, 3,000 
miles away, and miUs using dyes located in every part of our broad 
land. 

England has not attempted to apply her dye licensing system to 
Canada, where conditions are much similar to those m our own 
country. 

Therefore, we say that all of this talk and references to licensing 
abroad as being an argument in favor of having embargo and licens- 
ing in this coimtry falls flat. They do not apply to the present 
situation in this coimtry and they are not an argument at all m their 
support. 

Now, they have their fourth argument, which, I think, in the minds 
of most of you gentlemen is their strongest argument, and that is 
patriotism. They say, '^This is a key mdustry, and you have to 
protect us because we are a key industry.'' Now, wnat is a key 
industry ? As I conceive it, a key industry is an industry upon whicn 
other industries depend; a sort of sun which is in a constellation of 
its own, around wnich other industries revolve as planets. If that 
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is a correct definition, and using that definition, we find the dye 
I industry is very far from being the only key industry in this country. 

Which industry do you gentlemen thint is the greater and more 
important industry, the industry that manufactures the steel that 
makes the cannon that fire the shells during the battle, and makes the 
containers which hold the gas which is manufactured for this chemical 
appliance, or the chemical plants that make the ^as ? Which is the 
more important industry, the industry that clothes the soldier and 
takes hifn to the front to the scene of action and makes him comfort- 
able and protects him against the rigors of the weather, or the indus- 
try which makes the gas that allows mm to throw the bomb ? Which 
industry is the more important, the industry that builds the aero- 
plane that brings him over the scene of action so that he can throw his 
Domb, or the mdustry that ^ves him the gas inside of the bomb; 
the industry that transports him to the scene of action or the industry 
that gives him the gas m the bomb ? 

And yet all of these other industries (and I could mention many 
more wnich, to our minds, are just as important as the dye industry) 
are not here clamoring for any embargo. The steel industry does 
not come down here and say, ^'Grentlemen, we are essential in time 
of war; we make the steel; you can not get the guns; you can not 
get the rifles and revolvers; you can not make airplanes or ships, 
or you can not make any of these thousand other things unless 
you have the steel industry, and if you do not give us an 
embargo and licensing system we are going out of business and the 
whole country is going to blow up iraen it comes to war.'' The 
textile people do not come down here and say, ^^ Gentlemen, we are 
essential in time of war. We make the clothes for the soldiers; we 
make the blankets to keep them warm; we make the goods that go 
into the tents; we make the underwear, the socks, and everything 
else that go into a soldier's kit and apparel, and therefore we have 
to have an embargo and licensing system. Otherwise we are going 
to close up our factories and let the coimtry go to the demnition 
bow wows." 

The aluminum industry does not come down here and say, ^^ Gentle- 
men, we make the stuff that goes into all of your war activities, that 
goes into your culiuary apparatus, the cups, knives, forks, spoons, and 
tin plates of your soldiera. We are an essential industry, and if the 
country ever goes to war you have to have us; therefore we want 
an embargo and licensing system.'' 

Not a bit of it. If they did you gentlemen would laugh in their 
faces and say, '^The war must have set you all crazy." 

Senator McLean. You have not mentioned an industry yet that 
is not vitally dependent upon the chemical industry. 

Mr. Demming. Senator, every one of these industries, in our 
humble estimation, is just as essential, is just as much of a key 
industry as the chemical industry. 

Senator McLean. That may be, but none of them could live 
without the chemical industry. 

Mr. Demminq. And the chemical industry could not live without 
them. It is a well-known fact. Senator, that in case of national 
necessity, in case of national extremity, all of the industries in the 
country are mobilized for the common protection, and the dye 
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industry does not occupy any more prominent or special position 
than any of a dozen other industries. 

Senator McCumber. The witness has been quite lengthy on that 
subject. Will you kindly proceed, Mr. Witness, to another subject? 

Mr. Demming. All right. I just want to say this. 

Senator McCumber. very well. 

Mr. Demming. Mr. Stone and Mr. Heywood have come here. 
They are chemical manufacturers, and they have told a pitiable 
story. They say they are up against it; they say they are afraid 
they will have to go out of busmess; that everytning is depressed 
ana they can not sell their products; that they are on the verge of 
making remarkable discoveries, and can not go ahead, and things 
like that. 

Now, we sympathize with them. But is that any argument for 
an embargo and licensing system ? The whole country is m the same 
position. All you gentlemen have to do is to give a serious intimation 
to me that you wfll give an embargo to evenr key industry in this 
coimtry, and if you give me that intimation, l guarantee that inside 
of a week I will come down here with enough poor struggling hosiery 
manufacturers to more than five times fill this room, and will prove 
to you that we are a key industry and that we are in need of an 
embargo and licensing system just as much as the chemical industry. 
All you have to do is to say that you will consider giving them an 
embargo on competitive importations. 

Senator Dillingham. In other words, you mean to say that they 
will all ask for everything they can get ? 

Mr. Demming. Certainly. The depression is so widespread that I 
can tell you of some very pitiable tales, just as well as Mr. Stone and 
Mr. Heywood have. Many of these poor struggling hosiery manu- 
facturers have small mills in small country towns and they are abso- 
lutely up against it. This depression is universal. It is all over the 
country, and they would come down here and tell of the wonderful 
hosiery that they are going to make if you just give them an embargo 
sufficient to keep out foreign importations. And that has actually 
happened. We Know that in the New York market there are many 
thousands of dozens of imported hosiery coming in, and underwear 
also, from Germany and France. 

Senator Simmons. Let me ask you this: Can the hosiery people 
any more control and dominate this market to-day than the dye- 
stims people can ? 

Mr. JDemming. They can not control their market nearly as much 
as the domestic dye men control theirs. 

Senator Simmons. Do they produce as much in per cent of the 
American consumption, or a larger percentage than the dyestuflfs 
people ? You said that the dyestuffs people produce 90 per cent of 
the American consumption. 

Mr. Demming. The dyestuffs people produce 90 per cent of the 
American consumption manufactured here to-day. 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Demming. I do not quite understand the Senator's question. 

Senator Simmons. I mean to ask you if the hosiery people produce 
a greater percentage of the American consumption than tne dye- 
stmfs people ? 
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Mr. Demming. They do not produce as much, Senator. They do 
not produce as much; but we know that it would be a ridicmous 
thing to ask— not only ridiculous but impertment and selfish— for us 
to come down here and ask for any such protection, and yet we feel 
in our own hearts, that we are just as much entitled to it as the 
chemical people. 

In Philadelphia, and in the Philadelphia district, we have had strikes 
up there by reason of the arrogant demands of labor in most of our 
knit-goods mills, beginning last fall and continuing for many months. 
Most of the mills are closed down. They tell me that in the Kensing- 
ton district, which is our mill district, that the bluest suflFerers by 
reason of the depression are the Uttle comer grocery stores. Let us 
have an embargo against grocery stores. 

A short time ago a large manufacturer of baby carriages, a man who 
has a big factory in New Jersey, told me that the effect of this depres- 
sion has been to close up his factory until consuniption catches up 
with production. He said, ''Besides that, they are bringing into this 
country a small, unique, very highly ornamented baby carnage, from 
France, and it is making very big mroads on my business.'' 
. Gentlemen, it seems to me that the baby-carriage industry is a key 
industry. [Laughter.] Babies have to be bom and raised before we 
can make chemists out of them and kiU them off with gas. Let us 
have an embargo against baby carriages. 

Senator McLean. It would be your conclusion that the existing 
Simmons-Underwood rates are not now sufficient to protect the 
generality of American industries against foreign competition at this 
time. 

Mr. Demming. We are not objecting in any way against rates. 

Senator. McIjEan. I deduce tnat from your statement. 

Mr. Demming. We are not objecting in any way against rates. I 
am trying to show you gentlemen the absurdity oi this argument on 
* behaJi of a single industry. Gentlemen, I do not have to argue to 
you; you know that if it had not been for this war and the frame of 
mind that it has put you in you never would listen to such an argu- 
ment. 

Before the war 

Senator McCumber. It seems to me, Mr. Witness, in all fairness, 
this is mere argument. 

Mr. Demming. All right, sir. 

Senator McCumber. And not facts, and there are five other wit- 
nesses waiting this afternoon, and in justice to them 

Senator Dillingham. And this witness asked for 30 minutes this 
afternoon. 

Senator McCumber (continuing) . We ought to close this testimony. 

Mr. Demming. All ri^t, sir. 

Senator McCumber. We want to give these other witnesses an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Demming. All right, sir. 

I just want to file with you gentlemen an analysis of the bill which 
we have made ; that is, on the embargo and licensing feature. I have 
a copy of it here for each of you, I think. I will file that with you, 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCumber. It will be printed as a part of your testimony. 

81527— 22— D E ^24 
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Mr. Demming. And also a treatment of the subject from the 
standpoint of the small millman, which came from the treasurer of 
the Lowell Dye Works, of Lowell, Mass., which we thought fitted the 
subject so well that we had it printed — a sort of human document. 

I also want to file with you, Mr. Chairman, copies of three letters 
showing that as late as July 16 of this year the Dye and Chemical 
Section of the Treasury Department refused the Slatersville Finish- 
ing Co. a permit to import a certain dye, saying it could be obtained 
here. On July 21 they reversed their decision and said no, the dye 
was not manmactured here, and they gave them a permit. Then, 
on August 1, they refused the Merrimack Manufacturing Co., of 
Lowell, Mass., a permit to import the very same dye. 

.This is an illustration similar to that of Senator Simmons, is con- 
stantly happening, and shows the burden imposed on the mills by 
licensmg. 

I wish also to place in the record, as controverting the oft-asserted 
argument of those favoring embargo and licensing tnat dve factories 
are '^potential arsenals,'' the pubfic statements of Dr. Reese, chief 
chemical director of the Du Pont Co., and Dr. Berhard C. Hesse, 
chief chemist of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., to the effect 
that dye factories have very little to do, especially in a big war, 
with manufacturing explosives or gases. 

These statements were made, unfortunately for their present pro- 
testations, a few months before this dye embargo and licensing 
scheme was conceived. If carefully read and stumed I think they 
will convince anyone of their smcerity and truthfulness, and that 
they depict the real situation. 

I wish, likewise, to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that there now exists a Chemical Warfare Service as a distinct, 
efficient, active branch of the Government, and that the annual 
report of its chief. Brig. Gen. Amos A. Fries, for the fiscal year 1920 
strongly indicates that this bureau can well take care of all the war- 
fare chemical problems of the country and is considerably at variance 
with the verbal statements before this committee a day or two ago. 

I also wish to call the attention of the committee particularly to 
the very pertinent statement of Dr. Hesse, as set forth on page 319 
of the hearings before the Finance Committee in December, 1919, and 
January, 1920. 

Senator McCumbee. They will be inserted as a part of your 
testimony. 

Mr. Demming. I wish also to file with you, Mr. Chairman, a brief 
which I have been requested to hand you, prepared hj the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Co., which is a very large pnntery of shirtings, located 
in Chester, Pa. I may say that I had no part in getting up this brief 
It was gotten up by their own officers. 

Senator McCumber. If there is no objection, it will be printed as 
part of the witness's testimony. 

Mr. Demming. I also wish to file with you a letter of protest by the 
Hulton Dyeing Co. (Inc.), of Philadelphia, Pa., in which letter is set 
forth this : 

One of the great objections we find is that the license system compels us to keep 
large stocks of expensive imported colors on hand so we can at least make an effort 
to meet all demands upon us. Our present im{)orted stocky which is not nearly 
adequate, represents an investment of $40,000, wmch is four times as much in value 
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as our whole prewar stock of all colors, and when to these imported colors we add the 
value of our stock of domestic dyes at the tremendous increase over prewar figures, 
our total stock reaches an appalling figure. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this dyeing company is a member 
of the Master Dyers' Association of Philadelphia, composed of between 
30 and 40 dyers, that the witness who appeared here on Wednesday, 
Mr. Dan Waters, is president of that association, and in his testimony 
does not by any means represent the sentiment of that organization, 
because they nave refused to indorse the embargo and licensing 
system. 

I also beg leave to file with your committee a protest by the 
Sauquoit Silk Manufacturing Co., which is one of our largest silk- 
manufacturing concerns. ' 

Also a protest against embargo and licensing by the Pennsylvania 
Axminster Carpet Corporation, one of our largest carpet mills. 

Also a protest by Jacob Miller & Sons, one of our largest shirt- 
manUfacturing companies. 

Also one by the American Pile Fabric Co., which company manu- 
factures plusnes, velvets, and velours. 

Also one by the Globe Dye Works Co., of Philadelphia. 

Also one by the Janero Dye Works, of Philadelphia. 

Also one by the Lowell Dye Works, of Lowell, Mass. 

Also one by Joseph Greer (Inc.), manufacturer of worsted and 
woolen goods, a very large concern in Philadelphia. 

Senator Dillingham. Can you not put all of those in in a bunch, 
and let them all appear ? 

Mr. Demming. Ii you gentlemen say so, I will; yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. I should prefer to have you do that if you 
are not getting to the end of them. 

Senator Dillingham. It will save time if you do it that way. 

Mr. Demming. Yes. Here is one from Folwell & Bros. Co., a 
very big concern, and one from John Bromley & Sons (Inc.) . I will 
leave the balance of these letters with your committee. I also want 
to file, to go into the record, if I may, an article or articles by Mr. 
Warren F. Doane, of Philadelphia, editor of The Manufacturer. 

Senator Jones. I notice that that has been printed. Have you a 
number of copies of that ? 

Mr. Demming. I have only two or three with me, sir. 

Senator Jones. I was just wondering whether you could furnish 
the committee with copies of it. 

Mr. Demming. Each member of the committee? 

Senator Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Demming. I think I could, sir. 

Senator Jones. We would be glad to have them, 

Mr. Demming. Yes; I would be very glad to do that. 

I should like to add that these letters from various textile mills 
merely represent a fraction of the total protest and dissent; many 
nulls have written directly to either the chairman of your committee 
or the different members of your committee. 

Senator McLean, you asked if Mr. Kilheffer could be called. Would 
it be satisfactory to call him after we have called the members of the 
Tariff Commission, or is it your desire that he should be called now. 

Senator McLean. I think he will occupy but a very few minutes, 
and he wanted to follow this witness. 
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Senator McCumber. All right, then. We will call Mr. KilheflFer. 

Mr. Choate. While Mr. Kiflieffer is coining, Mr. Chairman, may I 
state, in view of the obvious exigencies of the committee, I do not 
think it would be proper for me to attempt to answer any of the 
tirade of abuse which Mr. Metz directed against the Chemical Foun- 
dation and myself during his testimony. I am sorry not to be able 
to answer that but, as I say, it is impossible. .Therefore, I shall not 
attempt to dwell on that subject, but I wish to state that it is fully 
covered in the testimony before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and the House Ways and Means Committee. I have brought 
here, in addition, the record of a law suit between Mr. Metz and the 
Alien Property Custodian, to which he referred, and which I offer in 
case you gentlemen wish to receive it. It will show the sworn testi- 
mony of wie witnesses, Mr. Metz and others, and what the real facts 
were. It is a voluminous record, and I do not suppose you are 
going to print it, but I have it here. 

Senator McCumber. Very well. 

Senator McLean. If you have a single copy, you might leave it 
with the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Choate. We have a copy, but it is very large, and I do not 
know whether you care to receive it or not. There it is. 

Senator McLean. It may be left with the chairman. 

Senator McCumber. Very well. You can leave it here, and we 
will let the committee decide whether they want to print it as a 
part of the testimony. 

Mr. Choate. Very well. 

BRIEF OF GEORGE DEMMnTG, REPREBEHTnTG THE NATIONAL ABSOCIATION OF 

HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS. 

SPECIFIC BUSINESS OBJECTIONS TO DYE EMBARGO AND DYE LICENSING COMMISSION. 

1. It is ethically unsound and inexcusable. It is not right to give an embargo anv* 
licensing commission form of protection to any one class in the country which has as 
its national policy one general and universal form of protection for all business and 
industry. By so doing the country unduly and invidiously favors, prospers, and 
advances one selected class at the expense of all the others. This can not be justified, 
and should not be condoned or permitted. 

2. By establishing such a law dye users and consumers will, by reason of the com- 
plexities and compfications entailed by the law, the red tape and cumbersome and 
harrassing methods and procedure prescribed to comply with the law, be compelled to 
use inferior and deleterious dyes, and in turn dispose of to the people shoddy and im- 
proper goods and dyed textiles. 

3. Likewise dye users and consumers will be robbed of their foreign customers, who 
will have access to the goods of their competitors dyed with fast, brilliant, serviceable, 
and satisfactory dyes. 

4. Dyes barred out by the embargo and licensing commission will, nevertheless, 
come into the country in the shape of dyed goods and textiles, upon which articles 
there is no embargo nor licensing commission, but an ordinary tariff, and thereby, 
eventually, the domestic dye user and consumer will be deprived of his domestic 
market in many of his wares. 

5. It will afford the opportunity to domestic dye manufacturers to establish a 
monopoly and to charge unreasonable and extortionate prices. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the American dye manufacturing industry- 
should be fostered and fully protected. All Americans are in hearty accord on this 
point. While not exactly a new industry, and while it was well developed and made 
highly profitable during the late war, its future should undoubtedly be properly 
cared for. 

This appears to be most adequately done, however, in the tariff feature of the bill. 
The protective duties levied are most liberal, and certainly seem sufficiently hi^h to 
afford ample protection to the industry when taken in connection with the undeniable 
facts that — 
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1. The indiifltry, wMle a growing one, is not entirely new. 

2. It has received a tremendous impetus during the war and since become quite 
robust and lucrative. 

3. The capital, financial standing, prospectuses and reports of domestic dye manu- 
lacturing companies Uiemselves, issued uom. time to time, show the industry is ex- 
ceedingly prosperous, quite sell-sustaining, and, indeed, sell-satisfied, and well able 
to meet normal conditions. 

It is respectfully submitted to the consideration of your committee, that, in addition 
to this most liberal tariff, it is entirely unnecessary to place in this bill the secondary 
protection of the absolute prohibition of the importation of all coal-tar products for 
file period of ^ee years and the creation of a dye licensing commission to decide, in 
its discretion, whether or not there shall be any exception to such prohibition. 

The main general objections to embargo and licensing, briefly summarized, are as 
follows: 

1. The crying need of the times, as everybody knows, is for the lowering of the high 
cost of living. The setting up of an embsurgo and the creation of a dye licensing com- 
mission is a step in just the opposite direction. To levy a very high tariff on importa- 
tions of coal-tar products, ana then to follow this up by absolutely proliibiting the 
importations of such products unless passed upon and allowed by a dye licensing com- 
mission, is immistakablv a move toward greater expense in the business of any 
industry having the need of the use of those products. 

It not only is an open invitation to American dye manufacturers to raise the price 
of their products, as well as to lower their quality, but furnishes an excuse and a pre- 
tense to t^ose who must employ dyes in their business to elevate the selling price of 
their goods to the public, and everyone knows that such elevation is always out of 
proportion to the increase in the price of materials entering into the fabrication of such 
goods. It is cumiQative in its effect and the good old public always pays the bil). 
While the price paid for the dye used in manufacturing an article is only a fraction of 
its cost to tae public, and in many cases a small fraction, yet the fact remains that it is 
still a part of the cost; and, in the case of cheaper and more commonly used articles,, 
it is a much larger fraction than in high-priced goods and articles of luxury. If, ordi- 
narily, any importations of coal-tar products ever get by the extraordinarily high tariff ^ 
provided for in this bill, there surely must be some good and sufficient economic or 
industrial reason therefor, without the necessity of any dye-licensing conunission to 
pass on the propriety or necessity therefor. 

The whole world is now girding its loins for the most intensive economical struggle 
it probably has ever known, in which industrial rivalry and business competition 
win be most keen. The sooner we realize it, prepare for it, and get down to brase 
tacks, the better. One thing is sure, we can not fatten off each other indefinitely. 
So far from coddling and favoring and protecting to the point of atrophy any par- 
ticular industry in this country at the expense of other industries, what we need 
most to-day are incentives for higher, broader, cheaper, and sounder commercial 
enterprise and production. 

2. Next to lowering the high cost of living, and, perhai>s, just as important and 
closely related thereto, is tiie aire need to simplify in every possible way the American 
business man's way of doing Intimate business. There are already so many com- 
missions, bureaus, and departments holding sway over him, togetlier with statutes 
and laws regulating business, that it has actually come to the point where no one 
really knows what is the proper business law and rule to-day; business men are 
becoming more and more vexed, uncertain, and confused, are virtually at sea as to 
what proper step to take or if any step at all is to be taken in regard to many details 
of business, and industrial chaos threatens as the direct result. To add still another 
commission, which would hold sway over an important branch of business, with all 
its necessary rules, regulations, red tape, and decisions, would be merely to add to 
this confusion and indecision. 

Surely the Federal Trade Commission, the Departments of Labor and Commerce, 
the reparation commission, together with the Clayton Act, the Sherman antitrust 
law, the Lever Act, the antidumping laws, and other laws now in force and under 
consideration are sufficient to take care of this situation. The American business 
man in order to succeed must have freedom from restraint and interference and simpli- 
fication of method and procedure. 

3. Proceedings by business men before this proposed commission will necessarily be 
cumbersome, embarrassing, entangling, uncertain, unsatisfactory, disturbing, bur- 
densome, and probably expensive to a prohibitive degree. It will act as an artificial 
restraint upon legitimate business, and the ordinary American business man, trying 
to do business in a lawful, sensible, and economic way, can not fail to regard it as « 
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millstone about his neck, entirely unjustifiable and intolerable. Action before this 
commission, taking into consideration the American business man's experience before 
other bureaus and commissions and under the laws now in force, must of its very 
nature be surrounded and engulfed by red tape, restrictions, uncertainty, confusion 
and hamperings, needless expense, loss of time and loss of business, and business 
precariousness of every sort and description, and it is bound to inevitably lead to 
endless confusion, inconvenience, deception, the betrayal of business and trade 
secrets and resultant dissatisfaction, bitterness, privation, and loss. 

The commission will act as a court. As such, of course, it would exercise its inherent 
right, and is directed so to do in the bill, to surround itself and hedge itself in with 
its own rules and methods of procedure, involving, undoubtedly, tne necessity of 
petitioners appearing before it, either in person or by counsel, extensive, more or less 
complicated, and t)erhaps costly healings, deliberations, and possibly profuse, complex 
and clashing — with regard to tne decisions of other bureaus — decisions to say notning 
of the delay and probably ineptitude and needlessness and impracticability of the 
decision, when finally rendered, because of change of trade conditions, and other 
things. This, too, in face of the real necessity of the hour, in order to prevent industrial 
and economic distress and breakdown in tnis country, for laws which will simplify, 
clarify, unravel, and condense, not laws which will still further complicate, bewilder, 
strangle, and harass the American business man. 

The practical effect of the establishment of this embargo and licensing commission 
will be to greatly discourage, and, to a very great degree, actually prohibit any impor- 
tations and competitions. In fact, that is the real purpose of these provisions. 

4. It would seem quite apparent that in the very nature of things this proposed 
dye-licensing commission will have to play favorites. That is to say, it will have to 
favor the domestic dye industry at the expense of all other industries. It will have 
to unduly favor individual dye manufacturers. Whatever the intention and ideas 
and motives of its projectors, it can not well avoid doing this, because of the charac- 
ter of its duties. Besides, it is common knowledge that all such commissions are 
run and dominated by one man or set of men, or certain influences behind a set of 
men, with a fixed policy which often has a controlling, selfish, narrow, biased, or 
egotistical stimulus. It is admittedly impossible to obtain for other business inter- 
ests an equal voice and representation before such commission, or, even when repre- 
sented, a complete and unbiased presentation of their particular business interests 
and business requirements and with which they a,re most vitally concerned. The 
domestic dye manufacturers will be always fully represented, and the commission 
therefore must resort in the majority of instances — ^perhaps in all — to favoring the 
dye manufacturers and special members -her' of at the expense of other interests, or 
at least appearing to do so, and this must cause business losses and business incon- 
venience and harm and eventually result in the bitterest dissatisfaction and resultant 
grudges and reprisals, causing the commission to be regarded in this particular comer 
of the business world, whether justly or not, as a vent for petty spites and prejudices 
and as the vehicle for the exercise of business tyranny of various kinds. 

It must be remembered that the offices and duties of this commission are clearly 
discretionary and are not mandatory (as contended for by some of its exponents). 

The very language of the bill and the purpose of the creation of the commission 
show this. The construction of such words as "reasonable,'* "efficient,'* "sub- 
stantial," etc., must be and is entirely discretionary, and yet probably the ordinary 
business men could not agree on their real meaning as applied to particular instances. 

To say that the commission can be successfully mandamused is nonsense. A 
commission of this sort is necessarily discretionary in making and carrying out its 
edicts, because, if otherwise, the question at once" arises, why the necessity for the 
establishment of the commission at all? The only true ministerial commission is a 
straight, up and down, out and out, clean-cut tariff measure, which, in its operation 
and application, knows no particular interest or set of men, plays no favorites, works 
automatically and equitably, and which everybody affected thereby knows about 
and understands, can make business plans in accordance therewith without the 
necessity of appearing before a commission composed of a body of human, fallible 
men, which, after hearing and deliberation, decide whether or not it will place a 
product in class A or class B, or retain it in either of these two classes. 

5. Whatever the purpose, avowed or real, for the establishment of this Dye Licensing 
Commission, its effect must inevitably be to encourage and foster monopoly in the 
domestic dye manufacturing industry . 1 1 affords every facility and inducement to this 
end. It is class legislation of the most vicious kind, with the sure effect, whether so pur- 
posed and acknowledged or not, of selecting and favoring and abnormally shielding and 
prospering one class of business at the expense of and to the detriment of other classes. 
It is useless for its promoters and proponents to deny this, as any good, experienced 
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businesB man, b)r a careful analysis of such a commission's practical workings, can 
hardly fail to satisfactorily demonstrate. It is the inevitable result of the creation 
and required methods of the commission, its very essence, so to speak. In fact, the 
spokesman of the real advocates of this bill practically admits this truth. We have 
heard much of the arrogancy, the greed, the nithlessness, and the grasping selfishness 
of the German, but those are more than equaled, and that in the most, open and un- 
blushing way, when we recall the testimony of Mr. Irohco du Pont who appeared as 
on advocate of this bill. He frankly stated that this bill is an embargo on foreigTi 
importations, that it is so intended, that two years duration is not long enough, thi^ it 
should be 10 years, that, if he can have his way, it will be 10 years, and that the 
domestic dye manufacturer should be made exempt from the operation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law (pages 161 to 167, hearings before Committee on Finance, 1919 and 
1920) . Stu*ely this is the pinnacle of class feeling and class legislation. 

This commission, if established, while acting as a restraint and a thorn in the side 
of the large manufacturer, will imdoubtedly be a great hindrance and a decided 
menace to the very existence and business survival of the small manufacturer and the 
business man of little wealth and influence. It will stifie initiative, individuality 
and enterprise. It will serve to put a premium upon slothfulness, carelessness, indif- 
ference, corruption, wire-pulling, pohtical deals, shoddy goods, un&ir trade prac- 
tices, bribery, incompleteness, lack of skill, poor workmanship and furnishing of sub- 
stitutes, all tending toward trade repressing and depression, strangulatioUi contrac- 
tion and cessation, in which, of course, the immediate business and industry con- 
cerned will suffer first, and the public be the final and largest loser. 

6. The establishment of such a commission as this is an absolutely new untried 
venture in normal, pe^ce time, American business and industrial life. It is an 
innovation, undesirable, experimental, uncalled for, hazardous and fraught with 
much peril both intrinsically and as a precedent. This commission, if created, makes 
the beginning of an entirely new order of things in the American business world, the 
significance of which is &r-reaching, and the imx>ortance of which, in its possible and 
potential results, can hardly be underestimated. And this without any real need 
therefor having been shown. 

The cjuery at once arises, if a commission for coal-tar products, why not a commission 
for textiles, a commission for potash, a commission for manganese ore, a commission for 
porcelain, a commission for wool, a commission for one and ten thousand other things, 
which are imported into this coimtry, or which could be imported into this country, 
and which, undoubtedly, as necessities, should be allowed to be imported into tms 
country, under certain conditions, with the American manufacturer properly protected 
by a tariff. 

A specious argument in favor of the establishment of this dye-licensine commission 
has been advanced based upon the English licensing system. But widely differing 
and (^^ualifyine: conditions in that free-trade country ana ours, as has been shown and 
explained, and are well known and understood, prevent any real analogy, and careful 
analysis ot such argument completely destroys its cogency and applicability. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that the establishment of commissions such as 
this is only justified (if justifiable at all) in war times or some such national crisis. In 
normal times they should be distinctly frowned upon and avoided. At the present 
time no soimd excuses and reasons can be given for the setting up of such a com- 
mission. 

7. It would be palpably imfair to American textile and other business interests, 
dye users, to establish a licensing commission to hold arbitrary sway over the importa- 
tion of needed dyes, not manufactured here, and at the same time permit without 
restriction, scrutmv, or limitation (other than a tariff) the importation of foreign 
manufactured textiles and other goods, dyed with these very dyes sought by the 
American manufacturer but denied him by the commission. The prohibited dyes 
would be brought in in the shape of dyed goods, and the purpose of the act defeated 
but at the expense of the American textile man. In many instances the American 
manufacturer only after years of arduous effort has succeeded in supplanting foreign- 
made goods by those of domestic make. He has only succeeded in doing this because 
he has educated the public, by a tedious process, to the fact that the domestic article 
is just as good as the foreign one. If the American manufacturer can no longer obtain 
the fast and brilliant dyes, the delicate and the varying shades and tints, his wares 
are not as good or as desirable or as attractive as those of the foreigner who is allowed 
to compete with him in the home market subject only to tariff duties. The public 
will gradually, perhaps rapidly in some cases, become aware of this fact. Away goes 
the domestic market for the domestic manufacturer. The work of years is undone 
in a very brief time. Once lost, even when he is again afforded the opportunity to 
get dyes, and all the dyes, just as good as the foreigner has access to, it will take the 
American manufacturer many years to regain his foot hold in the domestic marked 
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Again, a very strong reason for opposition to the establishment of this proposed 
embai^ and dye-licensing commission is the undoubted fact that it would prove a 
grave impediment to the expansion of our export trade. 

American textile interests, as we all know, have for a lon^ time been seeking to 
break into foreign markets. The recent war gave them their much-sought oppor- 
tunity and they were making some headway in this direction. 

For instance, the hosiery people in 1919 exported over 120,000,000 dozen pairs of 
stockings and socks, valuea at over $40,000,000, to Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, France, Greece, Turkey, Italy, England, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, and 
other South American countries. 

In order to gain headway in, or even hold, this market, it is of vital importance to 
them that they have here, the place of manufocture, a free, open, equal faxnhty to 
obtain in the public market the best dyes of every possible shade, hue, grade, and 
description, absolutely fast to light, water, bleaching, and washing. 

If they are unable to do this — ^if this fecility is taken away from them — ^they will be 
obliged to turn out inferior qualities of goods, their foreign competitors will outstrip 
them, and they will lose their foreign markets; and, in addition, with shoddv and 
inferior goods, dyed with poor and furtive dves, will be utteriy unable to hold the 
domestic market against the importations of foreign-made goods dyed with the best 
and fast dyes. 

It woula seem quite obvious that this proposed embai^ and dye-licensing com- 
mission would deprive them of this equal chance and facmty, or at least render the 
obtaining of these required dyes so hazardous and cumbersome and expensive as to 
fatally handicap those textile people in their endeavors to obtain and retain foreign 
markets for their productions. 

The textile people are perfectly willing to attempt to retain and build up a foreign 
market for their wares with a high and hberal tarin on all dye importations in order 
to adequately foster and protect the American dye-manufacturing industry; but to 
ask them in addition to this to endure an embargo and dye-licensing commission they 
believe is going a step too far and making the burden too great for them, needlessly, 
discriminatingly, ana invidiously. 

9. As plainly evidenced by the demoralized conditions of our foreign exchange and 
the statements of our international bankers, a ^eat economic problem now confronts 
the United States because of the changed conditions brought about bv the war. Not 
as the result of our own wish or purpose, but because of forces outside of and Greater 
than ourselves, we have become a world power, with our interests to an unprecedented 
degree intertwined with those of other nations. We can no longer take a narrow and 
isolated position and assume to view the affairs and happenings of the world from afar. 
We are part and parcel of the whole great world, ana economically and industrially 
a very great part. In this corresponding degree, therefore, we must realize that the 
welfare of the world is bound together, and that which adversely affects one nation 
affects all. 

From a debtor nation we have changed in a very few years to a great creditor nation. 
Our national policy must, therefore, likewise change. We can not hope to ever secure 
the return of our huge credits except at least to a degree, bv encouragin|i; trade from 
and with our debtor nations. As a creditor nation we have a deep interest in promoting 
the prosperity and enlarging the earning capacity of those nations which owe us money 
in order that they may enjoy at least difficult prosperity to enable them to pay us 
principal and interest. Foreign trade is essentially an exchange of commodities. 
One nation can not continue to sell to another without reciprocallv buying from it. 
Continued sales without corresponding purchases would in time withdraw all the ^Id 
horn tiie purchasing country, so that it must cease to be a purchaser and in time 
national bankruptcy would ensue. Long-time credit merely means that the debtor 
nation has a longer period in which to pay the creditor nation in goods. 

Germany, as well as France and England, are now debtor nations to us. 

The question at once arises. If we are not going to allow them to discharge their 
debts to us by selling us something we require here and don't make here ourselves, 
where tlien are we going to begin? If we don't take from them the dyes and chem- 
icals we must and should have and which we have not yet learned to msJce ourselves, 
what articles of commerce do we intend to permit them to import, and how are we 
ever going to have our tremendous indebtedness liquidated? 

How are we going to stimulate and preserve our export trade in the goods we do 
manufacture if we do not allow foreign nations to establish credit with us by send- 
ing and selling us certain articles which they make and we do not? 

10. Finally, these provisions, if enacted into law, would plainly go contrary to 
the sound economic trend of the times and put the Government back into busmess 
again. Every possible effort is now being made to get business back to a private 
basis and out of the hands and direct control of the Government. Everyone is sick 
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and tired of thiB coBdy experiment made during the war. America has had enough 
of it — at least for the time being. These proviaioiis of embargo and a licensing com- 
mission, if they became a law, would necessitate the estaMishment of a separate 
governmental bureau for the purpose of having hearings and appearances, making 
edicts, promulgating rules, issuing and scrutinizing orders, establL^n^ and puln 
lishing lists, and overseeing and keeping in touch with this particular industry in 
genersd. 

With its necessary and accompanying system of checks and balances, comparisons, 
and corrections, verifications and follow-ups, statements and affidavits, petitions and 
permits, regulations and rules, and what not else which would be required, it would 
put the Government back into business with a rush. 

One of two thmgs is sure, if embarpo and licensing commission became the law in 
the dye manu&icturing business, in its practical emorcement, it would either be a 
screaming toce and add to the general contempt of Government bureaus and agen- 
cies, or else, if taken seriously and honestly and carefully administered, would become 
a burden to and a thorn in the side of the ordinary business man, a user and con- 
sumer of dyes. 

We have already tob many laws upon our statute books, and need no more of them. 
We plead with our legislators to enact no more such laws. There is already in this 
country too much contempt and too great indifference to what are regarded, whether 
justly or not, as useless and imduly restrictive and harrassing laws. 

Probably the most demoralizing and dangerous thing in this country to-day is the 
daily spectacle of law-evading persons becoming wealthy and prosperous, with full 
immunity from the law, while the ordinary, honest, decent citizen can hardly get 
along and pay his taxes. The other day it developed in Philadelphia that a saloon 
keeper in tibe outskirts of the city, whose license had been revoked many months ago, 
had become so wealthy that within the last six months he had purchased outright 
some 60 properties and 2 automobiles. And he has not even been charged with a 
crime. I could mention many more such examples, for they are by no means isolated^ 
as many of us know. 

We want no more such laws — ^for the good of our entire country. These provisions, 
if attempted to be legalized, are rife with danger, because of their burdensomeness 
and impracticability. 

By enacting such laws you merely serve the purpose of bringing law in general 
into disrepute; you make all laws and enforcement of law a laughing stock; and 
history shows that when these things occur chaos and debacle ensue. 

The great need of the country to-day is for some legislation such as can be readily 
understood and obeyed and is practical of enforcement. If a continuance is made of 
passing unusual and freak legislation, one of two things seems likely to happen — 
you will either impoverish and almost drive crazy the honest portion of the people who 
try to fathom and obey the laws, or else there is going to be a saturnalia of law evasion 
and crime, such as the country never knew before. 

11. Just at the present time the country is in the throes of a business and financial 
depression. Many people are suffering extremely hard times, and much unemploy- 
ment exists. Every enort is being made to brmg down wages and other costs of 
production, so that industry may start up again from a stable, firm, secure basis. 

In line with this condition of affairs the President of the United States found it 
necessary the other day to deliver a personal message to Congress to the effect that the 
financial condition of the country would not, at least at the present time, permit of 
bonus legislation for the men who fought in the late war. 

If embargo and dye licensing are enacted into law, which confessedly will benefit a 
comparatively small and select class of men at the expense of the rest of the country — 
a class and a special industry which everybody knows made extraordinarily large 
profits during the period of the war — how can we square such action with those other 
efforts of the Government and of the country as a whole to bring all classes back to a 
solid foundation of thrift, economy, application, and unselfish striving? Would such 
an action be consistent, and could it be justified? 

PRACrrCAL WORKINOS OF THE DYB-BMBAROO AND DYE^LIGENSINO COMMISSION IP 

ENACTED INTO LAW. 

The language of the bill is Cor was) : 

" The United States Tariff Commission shall, as soon as may be, proceed to a determi- 
nation of the product-s which, under the foregoing definitions, are included in class A, 
and publish a list thereof. This list shall be revised as and whenever said commission 
may deem necessary," etc. 

And, "No product while included in class A * * * shall be delivered from 
customs custodyin the United States, or in any of it64)os8es8ions." etc. 
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Hence the policy governing and swaying the commiasion — the very fundamental 
idea of its existence, as a dye commission, the preconceived and firmly established 
notion and predominating thought in the minds of the commissioners composing it, 
will be that it is estabhshed for the piupose of preven,ting importation of coal-tar 
products into the United States. 

Based upon this primary purpose of the bill itself, this dye licensing commission 
will necessarily be controlled by a fixed policy of hostihty and opposition toward 
anyone appearing before it for the purpose of removing dyes from class A, the in- 
hibited list, and of securing a permit or license to import supposedly necessary dyes 
not made here. Its whole attitude toward textile interests will be very decidedly 
that of the gentleman from Missouri. 

By the very terms of its existence, doubtless by all its ruling and decisions, the 
methods of procedure before it. which it will prescribe, and which, of course, will be 
more or less complicated, and must be vexatious, oppressive, embarassing and un- 
certain to the honest and truthful petitioner appearing before it, this commission, in 
the very nature of its creation and surroundings, must act and proceed upon the 
presumption that no importations of coal-tar products are necessary or should be al- 
lowed. 

In order to overcome this presumption and secure a pemiit or license from the 
commission for importations of coal-tar products, placed at a disadvantage as he must 
be by whatever rules of procedure, harassing and complex, the commission may 
promulgate, (as is its inherent, self-governing right, and as it is directed and author- 
ized by the bill itself to do) any petitioner to remove a product from class A and obtain 
a license to import must, by the rule of burden of proof, produce an overwhelming, 
predominating and preponderating mass and weight of evidence and proof, sufficient 
to move the minds of the commissioners out of their accustomed grooves and convince 
their reason of the necessity for the removal and issuance of the asked for license. 

This will be no easy task. In many, if not most cases, the difficulties will appear 
pretty nearly insuperable to the average mill man. 

Thus, the commission, sitting as judge, jury, and prosecuting attorney, hears, 
weighs, and deliberates upon the evidence, for any length of time it deems necessary, 
and continues, postpones, and concludes hearings, reopens hearings, rehears evidence 
and additional testimony, asks for briefs to be filed, etc., and then at last gives a 
dicision. 

It is true that the bill says ''Thereupon the commission shall make its determina- 
tion without delay. " 

• But what does this mean? Nothing at all. It is a pure surplusage — "bunk,*' iD 
the lanfi:ud.ge of the street. For who snail determine what is "delay " or how long is a 
reasonable time? Whv the commission, of course. Its members could be held 
accountable only for a very obvious or violent abuse of the taking of sufficient time to 
fully consider the evidence and the entering of a decision. And, m case of such abuse, 
who could undertake to hold the commission accountable? Certainly not the textile 
man. He has troubles enough of his own in his ordinary business relations, and 
probably long before the decision, if delaved, came out, he had given up all ideas and 
nopes or ever getting his desired dyes, if, indeed, they would be of any use to him then, 
should he happily receive permission to try to obtain them. 

Based upon the past experiences of the millmen. the leather manufacturers, and 
others, in trying to secure licenses from the War Trade Board, and applying these 
experiences to the language of the present bill, the entire period elapsing from the 
filing of the application to the granting of the permit, in anv case where there would be 
any opposition whatever from the dye manufacturers (and we can take it for granted 
that tnere would be such opposition in the vast majority of cases, and strenuous and 
prolonged opposition in many cases) would be not less than three months, and often 
longer. Certainly this is a sufficient length of time to make any textile manufacturer 
hesitate, become dubious, and look longingly at any spurious or inferior dyes in the 
domestic market, debating whether or not he can work them off on a credulous public, 
and thereby save himself the certain loss of time, money, patience, and energy caused 
by a contest before the commission. 

And this is the very purpose of the bill, and what Mr. du Pont meant when he 
testified before this committee a year and three-quarters ago that "To call this bill a 
licensing bill is a misnomer. It is substantially an embargo, and is so intended." 

For, it must be remembered, that even after all this lapse of time in securing the 
permit, this uncertainty, this trouble, and expenditure of time and money, and 
probable deferring of business plans, if the textile man is lucky enough to get a favor- 
able decision, he has still to get his dyes, which will probably take two or mree weeks 
longer. 

Tne bill provides that class A ".shall comprise all of such products jrhich are obtain- 
able in the United States on redlbonable terms as to quality, price, and delivery." 
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It then proceeds to give alleged definitions of what are reasonable terms as to quality, 
price, and delivery. But these are necessarily most indefinite, vague, unsatisfactory, 
inclusive and susceptible of many and differing interpretations. The free use of the 
terms "substantially," ** considering alwavs the purpose," "suflficient to insure the 
maintenance," "an efficient plant," "substantial commercial scale," "reasonable 
time," "sufficient to supply," etc., all go to show that everything really is left to 
the judgment and discretion of the commission. 

The commission determines all these things. The responsibility is wholly the 
commission's, and no outside reasonable person presenting facts in favor of excluding a 
product from class A and granting a permit to import may be heard; under the terms 
of the bill, the commission is not bound thereby, Und may believe slight evidence 
to the contrary, give the benefit of the doubt to the dye manufacturer, and decide 
against exclusion and the issuing of the license, and do so without any risk of being 
legally held arbitrary or despotic. 

From such a decision there is absolutely no appeal or any chance of reversal or 
redress whatever, however injured the textile man may consider himself and his 
business to be thereby. 

This is not said with the idea of casting any reflection thereby on the integritv of the 
commission, since the commissioners may.act in perfect good faith, with a full desire 
to fulfill their duties, and still, in the natural, regular legitimate workings of the 
commission, the textile supplicant for dye clemency may suffer the grossest injury 
without any just ground for charges against the commission of negligence, indiffer- 
encoj bias, or malign influence. 

Aside from this, too, the necessity, in any action, application, or petition before the 
commission, for the betrayal and disclosure of trade secrets, business plans, and 
campaigns on the part of textile men which will serve to enlighten and benefit their 
business rivals will probablv be such as to act as a great deterrent — ^in fact, almost a 
prohibition — to any sensible, careful, prudent business man appearing before the 
commission in this capacity, except as a final resort to save his business from im- 

E ending disaster and collapse and where he can no longer stave off the inevitable, 
ikewise, all these provisions of the bill are predicated upon the requirement and 
supposition that every business man is able and has sufficient business acumen and 
mental agility to read business signs and omens aright and with unerring infallibility 
many months in advance. 

In many instances this is not possible, especially with the smaller mills that follow 
the laiger ones in style and finish. 

On me other hand, the domestic dye manufacturing interests are perpetually and 
fully represented in all their rights and equities before the commission. They' have 
merely to sit tight and put the entire burden on the millmen, the consumer, and 
the user. 

In view of all these circumstances, facts, and conditions, can it be doubted for one 
moment tibat, neither in its attitude nor in its practical operation, is it possible for this 
proposed dye licensing commission to be perfectly fair, neutral, equitable, or impartial 
to tne users and consumers of dyes and coal-tar products? 

Can it ^en be successfully contended that tne conception of this scheme of pro- 
tection is just, proper, economic, sound, satisfactory, or American? 

Can it be properly termed, therefore, other than class legislation of the most flagrant 
sort, and an unlawful, bold, arrogant, and pernicious attempt, under cover of various 
excuses, including patriotism, to bestow special privilege and overwhelming benefit 
and advantage upon one small, select, exclusive manufacturing interest at the expense 
of, and to me very decided detriment and hindrance of, all other manufacturing, 
industrial, and business interests, and of the general public? 



LETTERS OF PROTEST. 

W. J. BuDQBLL & Sons (Inc.), 

Peabody^ Mass,, July 28, 1921, 
Hon. Boies Penrose, 

Chairman Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: During the past two years when the tariff on coal-tar dyestuffs has been 
considered in Washington we have, in a modest way from time to time, made protects 
against anything like license and embargo for foreign dyes. It was certainly very 
gratifying to us that the House of Representatives eliminated from the bill everything 
pertaining to license and embaigo. 

We understand, however, that the large American dyestuff manufacturers are 
endeavoring to have the Senate put this objectionable feature back into the bill, 
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and we feel that we must write again in protest of this, as all users of dyestuSs would be 
seriously handicapped if their interests are jeopardized by such drastic legislation. 

As regards the duty that will finally be selected to give the domestic dye manufac- 
turer adequate protection, to which he is entitled, we trust the same will not only be 
fair to them but to all users of dyestuffs as well. Leather goods are constantly coming 
into this country with foreign dyes in them, such dyes being undoubtedly sold abroad 
at competitive prices and our goods are made up into various articles by people who 
we sell and who are in competition with foreign manufacturers of leather goods in 
this country as well as other countries. It would therefore seem that while adequate 
protection to the American manufacturer is the proper thing to do, this protection 
should not be made so high that it would jeopardize the business as conducted by all 
concerns who use dyestuffs in their products for the above-mentioned reasons. 
Yours, very truly, 

Frank W. Budoell. 



Gleasondale, Mass. 
The Chairman Finance Committee, 

United States Senate, Washington , D. C. 

Honorable Sir: We briefly call attention to the dyestuff schedule of tariff bill, 
now being discussed at public hearings before your honorable board, voicing our 
protest against the embargo and license, American valuation and specific rate clauses. 
It is necessary for the American manufacturer of textiles to be able to secure dye- 
stuffs of fastness, uniformity and in sufficient quantities to compete in the world 
markets and to incorporate in our tariff bill the above-mentioned clauses, in our opinion , 
and certainly in our particular branch would be a detriment to our industry. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Gleasondale Woolen Mills, 
Charles E. Roberts, Treasurer 



Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 19^ J 
Mr. George Demming, 

National Association Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers , 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: If you have an opportunity to act as spokesman for the dye consumers, 
you may please say for us that we favor legislation protecting the American industry 
to an extent that will permit its complete development in all lines and at prices which 
will not place an undue burden upon the consumer. 

We consider that the embargo would be unjust to the consumer and not necessary 
to the proper development of the manufacture of dyes, and that the well-tried princi- 
ples of protective tariff can be applied so as to develop home industries and at the 
same time prevent an extortionate monopoly. • 
Yours, very truly, 

C. H. Masland & Sons (Inc.), 
C. W. Masland. 



East Pepperell, Mass., July 29, 1^21, 
Hon. Boies Penrose, 

Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 

Dear Sir: We trust that the embargo clause of the chemical and dye section of 
H. R. 7456 which was recently rejected by vote of the House will not be placed in this 
bill again by your committee. Any embargo or license would be injurious to the 
public and very disastrous to the consumer of dyestuffs. 

We believe this country is entitled to receive the best and fastest colorings. An 
embargo on dyestuffs would prevent this and tend to create a monopoly. 

The duty on dyes we understand to be 7 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem, 
or an increase of about 280 per cent over the duty in force prior to the war. We con- 
sider this ample protection for the domestic industry. 
Yours, very truly, 

Pepperell Card & Paper Co., 
Rainsford Dew are. 

President and Treasurer. 
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Philadelphia, Augvjtt ly 1921. 
Mr. C. B. Cabtbr, 

Secretary Natiorud Hosiery and Underwear Manufactwrers' Association^ 

Philadelphia, 

Dear Sib: We beg to advise that we are heartily in favor of your movement to 
remove unnecessary and hampering restrictions which are at present binding textile 
manufacturers in the importation of dyestuffs where no satisfactory substitute is 
furnished by American chemical houses/ This is particularly the case in connection 
with indanuirene colors. 
Trusting you may be successful in your efforts, we are, 
Very truly, yours, 

Jacob Miller Sonh <*: (Jo. 



Philadelphia, Pa., July 28, 1921, 
Mr. George Demmino, 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dear Sir: We understand the tariff bill is to come up before the Senate on Friday. 
We wish to make a strong protest a^inst the embargo feature of dyestuff section. 
We do not care how high the tariff is made, just so, that when necessary, we can 
obtain foreign dyes in a hurry. Under the present licensing system we are subjected 
to a delay of from four to six months and often the demand has temporarily fallen off 
when they do arrive. We have a concrete example. Last vear we obtained license 
from the War Trade Board, early in June, for the import of about $22,500 worth of for- 
eign dyes. These did not arrive until the end of November. In the meantime the 
demand had fallen off, and we still have this amount on hand. 

Wherever possible we use American dyes and have found them very satisfactory, 
but they do not cover the whole range, and until they do it is suicidal to talk embaii^. 

Trusting you will give this your earnest attention and influence, we beg to remaiii, 
Yours, very truly, 

Sauquoit Silk Manufacturing Co., 
H. W. Inskeip, Superintendent. 



Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 1921. 
Mr. George Demming, 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: We are very much opposed to the proposed dyestuff licensing and em- 
bargo section of the permanent tanff bill and hope that the removal of same from the 
bill by the House will be sustained by the Senate. 

Protection is surely needed by all industries, including the American manufacturers 
of dyestuffs, and, in our opinion, that protection should be in the form of tariff rates. 
To place an absolute embargo on a necessary dyestuff is to give the domestic manu- 
facturer of that color an advantage which, m some cases, would be paramount to a 
monopoly. 

A short time ago we endeavored to secure an import license for some patent blue, 
of which color we are very large users. Such a permit was refused by the War Trade 
Board and we were referred to certain firms which when applied to answered that they 
did not have any substitute for the color we were endeavoring to secure. In fact, 
as far as we know, the National Aniline & Chemical Co., is the only domestic concern 
making patent blue and their price, we believe, at present is $5 per pound. German 
patent bluv. of equal strength can be purchased in Canada for $1.41 per pound. 

At the present time there is a limited amount of Swiss patent blue available, but as 
this is also on the embargo list it would not be available after the present supply is 
consumed, unless the embargo is removed. With the Swiss, German, and all other 
patent blues removed from the market it is not likely that domestic manufacturers 
of this color would reduce their prices. 

At this time, when the demand for lower price is so insistent and when manufac- 
turers are striving to lower their cost in every way, they are confronted with the 
embargo and licensing idea, which if passed will make an additional burden of an 
unnecessarily high dyestuff cost. 
Very truly, yours, 

Pennsylvania Axminster Carpet Corporation , 
H. WiCKERMAN, Vice President, 
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Joseph Greer (Inc.), 
Pranlcfordy Philadelphiaj July 28 ^ 19^1. 
Mr. George Demmino, 

Care National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers ^ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: According to our experience, any system controlling the imports of 
dyestuffs is most damaging to our business. We had an experience, not long ago, 
where we turned out several thousand pieces of a particular shade, with domestic 
colors, simply because we could not wait to get imported colors. The domestic 
product was not fast; it faded very badly, and we had to make substantial allowances 
to all our customers. Not only did we lose money that was paid for the allowances, 
but the reputation of our goods also suffered materially. Had the imported colors 
been available, and could we have used those which we knew by experience to be 
satisfactory, this trouble would never have occurred. Since then, we are forced to 
import, and now that the colors are here, we have no business, only a stock of high- 
priced dyestuffs. It is impossible for us, or any other manufacturer, to look ahead 
and decide what colors and what quantities of those colors, we will need. 

Possibly were we running on staple colors exclusively it might be easier, but we 
feel our troubles as manufacturers are more than sufficient these times without the 
added burden of worrying about our supply of dye stuffs, simply because they aie 
not freely available. Our buyers all demand cheaper fabrics and lower prices, but 
the dyestuffs have not come down in the same degree. We believe that the question 
of dyestuffs is a very sore spot with most manufacturers. 
Yours, very truly, 

Joseph J. Greer, President. 



Philadelphia, Pa., July 28 y 1921. 
Mr. George Demming, 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers , 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: We use, from time to time, eosine, which is made in Germany. This 
we have imported on the authority of an import license. We have found no domestic 
product which answers our purpose at all. 

We also find it necessary to import crystal violet highly concentrated, which is 
used for certain copying, duplicator, hectograph, and rapid roller process typewriter 
ribbons, as the best domestic crystal violet article made which we nave been able to 
obtain is no more than half strength and will not produce the required results. In 
other words, high-grade typewriter ribbons can not be made from domestic colors as 
now produced. 

It IS impossible for us to estimate the amount of this product we will need in a 
given time; consequently when we apply for an import license for a six months' sup- 
ply it must be largely by guess, and we either import more than we need or not enough. 

We believe in tariff rates which protect the American manufacturers of dyestuff, 
but most assuredly do not approve of a license and embargo system which is such 
a handicap to all users of colors. 
Yours, very truly, 

U. S. Typewriter Ribbon Manufacturing Co., 
Chas. R. Palmer. 



Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 1921. 
Mr. Geo. Demming, 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: We are manufacturers of cotton pile fabrics which are used for portieres, 
and for which it is necessary to have the highest possible degree of light fastness, at a 
dyeing cost not too high in comparison with the cost of the goods. 

We have therefore picked out certain direct colors which are quite satisfactory in 
this regard. We are using all the domestic colors which are good enough for the 
above purpose, but we have to use a number of imported Swiss colors in order to com- 
plete our color line. If the proposed embargo and licensing system is made a part 
of the permanent tariff bill, it will either be impossible for us to obtain these Swiss 
colors, or to obtain them only by aflBdavit or license. 
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Even if importation of all these Swiss colore should be permitted, the length of time 
neceasary to import would make it necessary for us to carry an enormous stock in 
order to meet the demand for the different shades, which demand is impossible to 
foresee. For instance, if a large stock of dyest-uff was not carried, we might. have a 
demand for a shade on which was need a Swiss and a domestic color. Before the 
Swiss color could be imported the order would be canceled. In this way the use of 
domestic colors will be restricted by the lack of the foreign colore with which they 
are used. 

To carry such a large stock of the foreign dyestuff as would be necessary in our case, 
would be, in our opinion, a most unjust bunien. 

We are strongly opposed, therefore, to a dyestuff embargo and licensing system, 
and believe that the necessary protection for the American manufacturer of dyestuff 
can be given by means of the tariff rates of the permanent tariff bill. We would then 
be able to buy colore as we needed them. 
Youre, truly, 

American Pile Fabric Co., 
J, A. SoMMER, Secretary. 



Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 1921. 
Mr. George Demmino, 

Natiori/U Association of Hosiery arid Underwear Mariufacturers, 

Philadelphia f Pa. 

Dear Sir: We are very glad to note that the House of Representatives took out the 
license feature from the tariff bill they passed last week, and trust that it will not be 
reinserted by the Senate. 

Our business catere to the spinnera of fast color yarns for men's wear and sweaters, and 
we are frequently embarrassed by our inability to supply the novelty effects in fast 
colore, which our customere require to compete with imported fabrics. 

Witii much trouble and delay we managed to borrow the imported fast colore re- 
quired to produce certain shades, but we do not like to see our business depend on 
mere luck. We have also placed ordere for the importation of certain dyestuffs, but 
we shall have to wait six or eight weeks for them, and when they reach us the demand 
for the shades in which we expected to use them may have disappeared, while there 
may be an insistent demand for other shades which we can not dye for lack of the 
necessary fast colore. 

Since the war the availability of Swiss dyestuffs has been a very important factor 
in our business, but as we underetand, these are now to be placed under the same 
restrictions as the German colors, we shall then be in a worse position to accommodate 
our customere than we were during the war. 
Youre, very truly, 

Janero Dye Works. 
John Linton. 
^^ • 

Frankford, Philadelphia, July 27, 1921, 
Mr. Geo. Demmino, 

Care National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your suggestion, would say that we are dyere of cotton 
yarns and warps for the trade. We do not know from day to day what ordere will be 
received or what colors will be needed for our customere, which number upward of 
200, cover various lines of materials. The demand to-day is for fast colors, and the 
trade wants these at lower prices than we have had in the past. We are, of necessity, 
compelled to import many of these fast colore, and the restrictions and delays give us 
more trouble than anything else. Prices are high, and we are afraid to order in quan- 
tity, and it is almost impossible to give our trade me service to which thej^ have been 
accustomed. Often the demand has changed before a needed foreign color is received . 
The only way for a job dyer to do satisfactory business, both to himself and his custom- 
ers, is to be able to draw any color which he may need from stock on short notice. 

We thorougjily believe in a protective tariff and feel that the dye manufacturere 
will have ample protection in that manner. In our opinion, the dyestuff market is 
Btill on a speculative basis and the only thing that will bring it back to eartii is 
competition. 

The Swiss manufacturere have been helping us out with supplies of certain colors 
which were not made here, but the embargo and license restrictions wil 1 exclude 
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them the same as all other foreign dyes. This would, therefore, really make the 
idtuation worse than it is at present. 
Yours, very truly, 

Globe Dye Wokks Co., 
By Daniel A. Greenwood, 

President. 



FoLWELL Bros. & Co. (Inc.), 

Philadelphia, June 20, 1921. 
Mr. George Demmino, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Demmino: Your letter received. From the best information that I 
liave had I looked upon the Longworth bill as simply a protective tariff on dyestuffs 
and chemicals which would allow our manufacturere here to make dyestuffs in com- 
petition with any other country. This is certainly what we ought to have, as this 
country has all the raw materials to manufacture dyes. 

My idea of a protective tariff is a tariff that will protect and give encouragement 
to make the gooas in this country and let competition among the different dye manu- 
facturers bring prices down to a reasonable basis. Protective tariffs in the past have 
<ione this and have been the means of bringing prices down much lower in the end 
than they could be imported for. 

I do not want to see any absolute prohibitive measures passed, and if I am wrong 
in supporting the Longworth bill I would be only too happy to be corrected, as I do ^ 
not believe in monopolies, but a tariff suflBcient to encourage domestic manufac- ' 
turers, and trust to competition to bring down prices to their proper basis. 

I have no objection to you using this letter, for if I have indorsed any proposition 
different from the above I want to be corrected. 
Truly, yours, 

N. T. FoLWELL, President. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 25^ 1921. 
Mr. George Demming, 

Care National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers^ 

Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your inquiry, would say that for the high-grade men's wear 
which we dye, as well as for other fast-color yarn, it is absolutely necessary to have a 
number of imported colors. Many we have been able to get on a license, but on 
others the license was refused. The trade that we supply demands and must have 
colors as fast and as level dyeing as any to be found on imported cloths and must have 
them also at about the same price levels. We have found the license system most 
objectionable and detrimental to our business. However, the absolute necessity of 
these dyes forces us to put up with the delays and other inconveniences, even at the 
oxpense of losing some customers. 

One of the great objections we find is that the license system compels* us to keep 
large stocks of expensive imported colors on hand so we can at least make an effort 
to meet all demands upon us. Our present imported stock, which is not nearly 
adequate represents an investment of $40,000 which is four times as much in value 
as our whole prewar stock of all colors, and when to these imported colors we add 
the value of our stock of domestic dyes at the tremendous increase over prewar 
figures our total stock reaches an appalling figure. Our trade is cutting costs in all 
directions in order to meet the foreign competition and they naturally demand cor- 
responding reductions in the cost of dyeing prices wMch we find impossible largely 
because of the high prices of dyestuffs. In our dyeing we have to meet all competi- 
tion both foreign and domestic, and we think it is about time the dyestuff makers 
should meet some, too. 

They have had six years of high prices and license and now ought to be able to 
stand alone. 

Yours, very truly, 

HuLTON Dyeing Co., 
James Hulton, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa., August f , 1921, 
Hon. Boies Penrose, 

Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: Referring to the proposed enactment of the new tariff bill, and 
as proposed bv some, we would state that we are opposed to continuing the licensing 
ana embargo feature so far as dyestuffs are concerned. 
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Our experience is that the time consumed, expense incurred, and uncertainty of 
procuring colors when we are in immediate need of them makes this feature of the 
dyestuffs part of the bill objectionable. 
Yours, truly, 

John Bromley & Sons (Inc.). 

New York, N. Y., July 28, 1921, 
Senate Finance Committee, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen: We understand that immediate consideration is to be given to the 
proposition to throw out the licensing system and embaigo on imported dyestuffs. 

We wish to go on record as emphasizing the importance of this move. We have in 
mind one instance of the application for license to import certain material not made 
here, and although actual orders had been booked for the disposal of the finished 
product made from this raw material, it was over two months before we were in 
possession of the raw materials themselves. 

Hiis sort of thing can have no other effect but a stifling of business along the lines 
above mentioned, and we believe that our citation is but one of thousands of others 
along similar lines. 

We therefore trust that the contemplated action of eliminating the embargo and 
licensing feature from the tariff bill will be given the most ^vorable consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

Paul Uhlich <& Co. (Inc.). 

Lowell, Mass., July 28, 1921. 
Hon. Boies Penrose, 

Chairman Finance Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I want to call your attention to the dyes section of the permanent tariff 
bill. 

I protest against the embaigo and license fioature that was eliminated in the House 
and which, as I have heard, the dye manu&icturers want reinstated by the Senate. 
Brieflv my objections are: 

1. I can not tell what colors I am going to need two months hence. I have to finish 
cloth for the trade on short notice. 

2. I want to use the best colors, no odds where produced, for my competition will 
force me to this. 

3. The financing of the importation of dyes should be borne by the importers and 
not the consumer. Six months' supply of color purchased for one run of goods would 
not fit another and different sort of goods, and six months* stock of colors will run into 
considerable money. 

4. No other industry ever grew strong in this country except by the^usual tariff 
protection. The rates of duty now left in the bill must be plenty protection. Aliza- 
rin red, prewar price of 15 cents, will be assessed 35 per cent, or 5 J cents plus 7 cents 
per poimd, or, in other words, 12 J cents duty on a 15-cent color. 

I notice some of the colors made here are sold in Canada at 95 cents, and the price 
on this side of the line is $2. In other words, I am put to a $1.05 disadvantage by the 
same manufacturers of color that want to shut all foreign competition off and Keep our 
prices high enough so that they can market their colors abroad at prices whicn are 
denied the consumers here. 

1 can see that the color industry may need protection, but license and embargo aro 
all wrong; tariff rates should not be higher than the difference in labor and costs would 
indicate were necessary for a flourishing business; surely the domestic color men do 
not need a monopoly to keep them in business. 

I sincerely hope yoiu* committee will see to it that the license and embaigo are 
kept out of the permanent tariff bill. 
Yours, very truly, 

Lowell Dye Works, 
F. V. Hanson. Treasurer. 



correspondence relating to importation of dyes. 

Treasury Department, 
Division of Customs, Dye and Chemical Sbction, 

August 1, 1921, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Gbntlbmbn: Please be advised that the application of I. Levinstein <& Co., Boston, 
Mass., for a license for the importation of 500 pounds of Dianol fast red K dyes car 
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not receive approval, production reports indicating that the identical color is being 
succeesfully produced for commercial sale on reasonable terms by the National Aniline 
<& Chemical Co., 21 Burling Slip, New York City. 

If on test you find the domestic product unsatisfactory for your manufacture, a 
further statement may be made to this section in conformity with the provisions set 
forth in clause D, paragraph 7, of the attached T. D. 38716. A copy of this letter 
has this day been mailed to I. Levinstein & Co. for their information. 
Very truly, yours, 

T. S. Dickson, 
Assistant Chief of Division of Customs . 



Treasury Department, 
Division op Citstoms, Dye and Chemical Section, 

July IS, 1921. 
Slatersville Finishing Co., Slatersville^ R. I. 

Gentlemen: Please be advised that the application of I. Levinstein & Co., Boston, 
Mass., for permission to import 500 pounds of Dianol fast red K for use in your manu- 
facture can not receive approval, production reports indicating that a similar dye 
is being successfully produced on reasonable terms b v the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., 21 Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 

If on test you find the domestic product unsatisfactory for your manufacture, a 
further statement may be made in this section in conformity with the provisions in 
clause D, paragraph 7, of the rules, a copy of which is incjosed. A copy of this letter 
has this day been mailed to I. Levinstein & Co. for their information. 
Very truly, yours, 

T. S. Dickson, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Customs , in Charge of Dye and Chemical Section. 



Treasury Department, 
Division of Customs, Dye and Chemical Section, 

July 21, 1921. 
Slatersville Finishing Co., Slatersville, R. J. 

Gentlemen: Referring to the letter from the dye and chemical section, dated 
July 16, 1921 , disapproving your application for permission to import Dianol fast red K 
dyes, please be aavised that this section is in receipt of additional information indi- 
cating that the domestic product is not suitable for your particular manufacture, and 
accordingly license 209957 has this day been granted and mailed to I. Levinstein & 
Co., Boston, Mass., for the importation of 500 pounds of the foreign material for your use. 
Very truly, yours, 

Dye and Chemical Section. 



BRIEF OF THE ABERPOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., CHESTER, PA. 

Chester, Pa., August 2, 1921. 
Hon. Boies Penrose, 

Chairman Senate Finance Committee ^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am taking the liberty of inclosing a statement which I have had pre- 
pared, and which I hoped to make before your committee. 

As I understand the time is limited, I am sending it in the hope that you may find 
it of interest. 

Very truly, yours, 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., 
^ W. T. Galey, Jr., Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: I want, first of all, to express 
my very deep appreciation of the opportunity you have given me of appearing nere 
before you. Although, in what I snail have to say, I am expressing only my own 
opinions and representing only my own concern, I believe that I reflect the yiews of a 
great majority of those who are engaged in the same industry. I am a textile manu- 
facturer and a large user of dyes. Therefore, I appear here in the rdle of a consumer. 
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For a ready and adequate supply of dyes, in fast colors and at fair prices, is an abso- 
lute necessity to the succeeerul conduct of my business. 

Also, I am a stanch protectionist. I believe in protection not only for my own 
industry, but for every other essential American inaustry which is confronted with 
foreig^i competition in the home market. But I am a believer in protection by tariff. 
I hold that view because of the absolute, irrefutable, and wholly tangible proofs that 
everywhere we have before us, showing that adequate tariff duties have been sufficient 
to protect, foster, encourage, and expand every key industry that we have in this coun- 
try, no matter how long established or formidable the foreign competition against 
which they had to contend; and because of the further fact that no convincing proofs 
have been offered, either here or before the lower House, that the present rates incor- 
porated in schedule 1 of the present tariff bill will not of themselves give to the Ameri- 
can dye industry not only ample but unprecedented protection sigainst all foreign 
competition, from whatever source. In brief, I believe that every American induptry 
that is properly conducted, at fair and reasonable profits, not only ought to be, but 
can be, fully protected by tariff duties. 

Therefore as a large user of dyes who seeks mere justice; and as a staunch protec- 
tionist attempting to prevent eitner an abandonment or abuse of that principle which, 
with few and brief interruptions, the people of this country have supported for a hun- 
dred yre&TB as a regulator, but not a destroyer of competition, I am here in unalterable 
opposition to any embargo upon dyes, such as the House recently eliminated from 
schedule 1 of the present tariff bill, and which the domestic dye manufacturers now 
are asking you to reinstate therein. 

1 am, however, fully aware of the spirit of justice in which this committee will weigh 
the respective contentions advanced in this case; and that to facilitate its conclusions 
it will desire reasons and facts, rather than mere petitions or opinions. As briefly, 
therefore, as the great scope of this question and my .limited abilities will permit, I 
shall endeavor clearly and concisely to show: 

(1) That any arbitrary regulation or restriction of dye imports wouli^ be monopolistic 
in its tendency and would impose drastic and even destructive hardships upon the 
domestic textile industry. 

(2) That this hardship, inevitably taking the foim of increafed prices over which 
the textil manufacturer would have no control, and affecting practically every garment 
of wearing appeard, would extend to every family, rich and poor, thus cot only 
inflicting a grave and unnecessary injustice upon the people at large, I ut serving 
entirely to defeat the Republican Party's recent campaign pledge of a g^enoral reduc- 
tion of living costs. 

(3) That by reason either of the lack of durable dyes to be had here, or the price 
at which, under noncompetitive conditiotis, they would have to be purchased, or 
both, the domestic manufacturer of finished or partly finished textiles would be 
placed at an unfair and wholly unwarranted disadvantage, both as to quality and 
price of his product, in competition with the foreign manufacturer of similar goods, 
to the infinite damage of one of the largest and most essential industries in this country . 

(4) That the rate of tariff dvitie!< already provided in ttie dye schedule of this bill . 
gives that industry far more than ample protection, and that under no j ust interpretation 
of the facts can the preservation and. expansion of tl'at industry be held to require 
such unprecedented legislation as is here proposed in a complete, or even partial, 
arbitrary exclusion of competitive products. 

To revert now to the first of the findings which I hope to show, I want to state that 
I spoke advisedly when I said that any arbitrary regulation or restriction of dye 
imports would be monopolistic in its tendency. I call your attention, first, to the 
fact that all the evidence justifies the conclusion that this whole campaign for a dye 
embargo has been, and is being, financed by a very few of the largest and most 
powerful of the domestic dye manufacturers. Upon this point, I take it, there is no 
dispute. It is true that some of the smaller concerns (failing, I believe, to see the 
real significance of this legislative proposal) have addea their voices to the petition. 
But I call your attention, second, to the fact that the rates in this new bill of 30 per 
cent ad valorem ^American valuation) and 7 cents a pound specific upon interme- 
diates are themselves practically prohibitive. And I want to recall to your mind a 
third, the further ana corelated and highly significant fact that according to the 
Tariff Commission's report there are only three or four of the larger dye manufacturers 
in this country who produce a full line of the needed intermediates. 

Does anyone for a moment doubt that with the exclusion of all competitive dye 
imports, and prohibitive duties upon intermediates whose manufacture in this 
country is conmied to three or four of the laiger dye producers, we would wait long to 
see a speedy and complete elimination of the small and helpless independent, and a 
Quick perfecting of the close monopoly of the domestic market, which must be wha^ 
tne financial backers of this proposed legislation seek? The smaller dye manufactu'' 
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may be joined with the larger ones now in asking this embai^o, but I thoroughly 
believe that if they would clearly see its inevitable effect of placing them between the 
inflated prices wluch, upon the one hand, they would have to chaige as a result of 
exorbitant duties upon necessary intermediates, and the equally high prices which, 
upon the other, they would have to charge, as a result of purchasing their intermediate 
from the few domestic manufacturers controlling that production, they would be 
among the bitterest opponents of this proposal. For the coupling of an embargo on 
competitive dyes with the proposed ad valorem and specific duties on intermediates 
would be nothing less than presenting to the highly financed and powerfully organized 
few a two-way lever with which to crush the smaller independents and create an 
undisputed monopoly of the American market. 

To take up the second phase of my first proposition, namely, that such a condition — 
that any arbitrary regulation or restriction of dye impqrtfr^would impose drastic, 
and even destructive, hardships upon the domestic textile industry, I shall not, at 
tihis time, go into the subject of what we textile men regard as the utter inadequacies 
of many, if not all, of the rates of duty provided in this bill for textile manufacturers. 
Sufi&ce it to say here that even adequate duties are based entirely upon the difference 
in production costs, here and abroad. Suppose, then, that in the wise judgment of 
this committee, later indorsed by the Senate and concurred in by the House, the tex- 
tile duties in this bill should be made adequate, according to all present conditions 
and the normal considerations which guide the drafting of tariff rates. Could such 
rates have any stability, or effective protection, if the production costs of the domestic 
textile manufacturer are to be made subject, not to declining prices, but to inevitable 
lising prices, upon an indispensable ingredient which has been afforded a price 
range uncontrolled by any foreign competition, or any law of economics? 

It is a fact too well known to you gentlemen for me to have to stress it here, that 
there is no such thing as ** partial protection.' ' And I say to you frankly that I fail 
to see how such an utter inconsistency could be defended. To paraphrase a great 
American, we can not have in this country an economic system part tariff and part 
embargo. 

It is my understanding that others who are to appear here, either before or after me, 
will submit in detail the statistical, protective, and price data to show not only the 
unwarranted burdens that this proposed embargo would impose, but also the absolute 
lack of any necessity for it as a means of protecting and fostering an American dye 
industry. Proofs, however, are not lacking to support my second proposition, namely, 
that these hardships, inevitably taking the form of increased prices over which the 
textile manufacturer would have no control, and affecting practically every garment 
of wearing apparel, would extend to every family, rich and poor. Published statements, 
which the advocates of this proposal have not been able to deny, show that on the very 
same domestic dyes that were made and sold in this couptry prior to the war at less 
than the imported competing dye could be sold here, the prices under the war-time and 
since-continuing embargo have advanced from 250 per cent to 444 per cent; while the 
domestic duplicates of colors imported before the war, but which smce have not been 
permitted, are as much as 1,125 per cent higher in price than the prewar imported 
product. Need anything more specific be (3fered in support of the statement that 
wholly unnecessary and unwarranted price advances are the inevitable C(m)llary of 
the arbitrary exclusion of competition? Or that embargo places a direct tax upon 
other industries and the people at large on behalf of special privilege for a single 
industry? 

But if, as already has been indicated — and here I come to the third of my propo- 
sitions — the effect of a dye embargo would be to give to the fordgn textile manurac- 
turers an unfair price advantage over the domestic producer, right in the American 
market, it would also, and just as inevitably give to the foreign manufacturer who has 
access to fast foreign dyes whose durability has not yet been duplicated here, an 
equally unfair advantage in quality of product. For, practically without r^:ard to 
the fastness of the dye, the domestic mill would be restricted to the American proddct; 
and the American product, mind you, would face no foreign competition to compeuan 
improvement in its Quality. To this merely may be added that in all textiles quality 
as well as price, ana in many of them quality more than price (where proportional 
difference is not extreme) determine the acceptance or rejection of the product by the 
buying public. Can this Congress thus injure or jeopardize one of the foremost key 
industries of this Nation, upon which hundreds of thousands of our men and women 
depend for their livelihood? 

I think when all the facts are analyzed my third proposition must be admitted; 
that by reason either of the lack of durable dyes to be had here, or the price at which, 
under noncompetitive conditions, they would have to be purchasea, or both, the 
domestic manufacturer of finished or partly finished textiles would be placed at an 
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unfair and wholly nnvananted disadvantage, both as to miality and piic« of his 
piodiict, in Qooipetition with the foreign manuf^turer of similar goods, to the infinite 
damji^ of one of the laigest and most essential industries in this country. 

To come now to my fourth and final propositiou, namely, that the rate of tarilT 
duties already provided in the dye scheaule of this hill give that industry far mcHre 
than ample {xotection. and that under no just interpretation of the facts can the 
praservatLon and expansion of that industry be held to re9uire such imprecedented 
l6g;islAtion as is here proposed in a complete, or even partial, arbitrary exclusion of 
competitive productB, I again refer to pubhahed statonents which the advocates of 
this nroposal have been uiuible to deny. As I have already said, it is my understand- 
ing tbat these facta will be presented by other witnesses in detailed or* tabular form . 
I snail, therefore, merely summariEe hore. 

What I am stating to you now is the percentage which tariff protection alone, as 
afforded by the rates of this proposed bill, will bear to the total selling price of the 
same product before the war. 

On orange II the tariff protection at American valuation will be 190 per cent of 
the whole selling price in 1913; nigrosine, 116 per cent; direct black, 194 per cent; 
Zambesi black V, 256 per cent; indigo, 312 per cent; wool green S, 373 per cent; 
rhodamine B extra, 402 per cent. 

In the face of irrefutable &cts such as these it is mere dogma to declare that no 
tariff will protect the domestic dye industry. In this bill in its present form tlxe 
American dye manufacturers have a protection which is almost prohibitive of imports* 
and doubtless will be quite prohibitive, so far as many colors are concerned. The 
American dye manu&tcturers can not, with any sense of justice, fairness, or e<)uity, 
ask any gre&ter protection than the bill before you will afford them, and it is my 
hope and belief that in view of all the facts Senator Moses will withdraw his proposen 
amendment, the substitute rates in which would act as a virtual embargo. 

The domestic dye industry already has enjoyed an interrupted seven-year period of 
embargo, and under that unprecedented protection it has grown to vast size. It is 
backed by great wealth, has at its disposal unlimited natimd resourcee, and is now 
producing most of the dyes that are made abroad. The bill before you gives to dye 
manufacturers a greater protection than any other American industry ever has en- 
joyed, and it can not any long[er be contended that this industry is in any serious 
jeopardy from foreign competition. I have nothing but contempt for tliose who, for 
their own especial advantage, would commercialize patriotism; and the plea that an 
embai^ is a necessity to tlmt further development of the dye industry which would 
make it eaual to the nation's war needs as a part of national defense, already has been 
so thorougnly exploded that I hardly think it necessarv to touch further upon it here. 

I desire only to say in conclusion, gentlemen, that the whole present tendency and 
desire of the American people is for an abandonment of the costly artificialities of war, 
of which this embargo is one; and lor a deflation of all living costs to a minimum con- 
sistent with our industrial welfaxe and prosperity. I ask you, therefore, to defeat 
this special-privilege proposal which would foster monopoly, place intolerable burdens 
upon the domestic textile industry, and add to the cost of livinp of every Amoriran 
family. 

I thank you for the time you have given me. 



[From the Textile Colorist, June, 1021.] 
COMMUNICATION RELATING TO THE DYE8TUFP TARIFF BILL. 

Lowell, Mass, }fay 11, 19il. 
To the Editor of the Textile Colorist: 

I have been much interested in reading the discussion on the dye license and 
embargo bill which has been running in your paper, and want to say at the outset 
that I am thoroughly opposed to any such scheme. 

I am only a comparatively small consumer of dyestuffs and chemicals, and can 
not help but feel that my difficulties are typical of hundreds of others in the samo 
position, and that some one should tell our troubles also. First, under the present 
working of this sytsem, comes the question of cash; if I am to secure the benefits of 
the low-priced German dyes distributed by the Textile Alliance, much lower than I 
can get from the importers, I must put up the money with my order, or arrange a 
banker's credit — this may be easy enough for large and well established companies wit h 
ample credit, but is a serious obstacle for me, if not altogether impossible. 
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Suppose I place an order and am able to finance the payment as required, by the 
time the goods are delivered the call for 'these articles is quite likely gone, and I have 
my money tied up in dead stock, instead of available to buy other colors which may 
be running; and worse still, by the time the demand for these colors for which I have 
paid comes in again, the prices may have dropped materially and I face a further 
loss. If I could buy from the importer and he could deliver to me from stock, he 
would carry the burden and I could afford to pay some premium, because I would 
only buy enough for my immediate needs. A small consumer like myself lives on 
more or less specialty business; we can't compete on the big staple lines, but must 
make shades that follow the styles closely, changing at a moment's notice, making 
the odd and troublesome things that the bi^ concern doesn't want to bother with — 
all this calls for dyes of various odd properties, very often just the ones that I need 
most are not procurable here and must be imported and I am continually in hot 
water. I wonder if anyone realizes that our domestic manufacturers, with all the 
progress they have made, are only trying to catch up with the situation as it was before 
the war; no doubt we were spoiled by the many new products and conveniences they 
afforded, but we had become used to having a dye suitable for nearly every purpose, 
and we miss them more now because we once had them available. 

This license system has so often been spoken of as working smoothly and ({uickl y 
and satisfactorily, but I am sure those who have had any experience with it will agree 
that it is a serious stumblingblock to normal business, keeps up our costs and delays 
deliveries, besides often losing us orders, and onl^r tends to help the man who can 
afford to lay in and carry a large stock. Maybe again because I am a small consumer 
I hear more of my dyer^s complaints and troubles. The public knows nothing of the 
boss dyer's troubles, the substitutions he is continually making, using colors for pur- 
poses for which they are not adapted because the ones he wants are so hard to get or 
not there when needed; and, of course, the product suffers in some respect; the dye 
may be fast to storing, by that I mean the color may fade after it is dyed, just lying 
in the box not exposed to air or sunlight, and if he is called upon to maKe tnat shade a 
montii later the standard sample he matches to has changed, and of course the lot he 
then dyes is off shade. This is not a common trouble but often happens, especially 
with direct browns and oranges, and upsets the whole routine. Many of the de- 
signs and patterns made by our customers were based on the peculiar properties of 
certain dyestuffs, and it takes endless scheming and conniving to overcome their 
lack, if indeed it can be done at all. One could almost write a book on the boss dyer's 
troubles and yet he is the man who actually uses the colors and who really should be 
considered first of all; he works in a stuffy dyehouse, full of steam and wet, while 
some one else tells him what dyes he can and can not have. If those who make and 
administer the laws could only have the dyer's job for a few weeks we would have a 
different story. 

Of course I am patriotic and want to use domestic colors but when I run into these 
difficulties and think they are placed there for the benefit of the manufacturer of dyes, 
and that he is primarily to blame for these restrictions, enthusiasm for the domestic 
dye maker who has caused me so much trouble grows cool. Normally I only want to 
be able to obtain freely and promptly those things which I can not obtain from the 
domestic maker, but if I am placed permanently at the disadvantage now experienced 
in getting such dyes in relatively small, but exceedingly important quantities, I will 
naturally feel too resentful to be longer interested in those domestic dyes which other- 
wise I would gladly use by preference. I want, and try, to give the domestic manu- 
facturer the preference, and it seems very foolish on his part as the bulk business is his 
already, that he. should hinder and annoy us with this embargo, doesn't he realize 
that by continually forcing one's attention to the things he can't get that he only makes 
them more desiralile; in reality advertises the imported goods indirectly? It seems to 
me that as these colors that are used in large quantities are made here now, it will be 
impossible to import them again, if given a reasonable tariff protection, and surely the 
plant for making them is sufficient nucleus for all the poison gas and explosives we 
will ever need. 

How many consumers have stopped to think how current prices vary and upset 
one's whole routine — for instance, before the war prices were fairly stable, tiie variation 
was almost always down, then came the war and dyeing soon jumped back 40 years; 
then came the anilines again and the dyer made up nis combination shades from 
available colors. He soon finds one combination is cheapest and best for browns, 
another for navy, another for greens, etc., then along comes a new color and he chai^^es 
his combination to use the newer and better product, or another color drops in price. 
Consequently it is cheaper than the old combination and another change is made, or 
a^ain I am successful in importing some favorite color, still another change in combina- 
tion, or possibly some color I am using is no longer made or the maker is oversold, or 
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if of Swiss manufacture, I must wait for a fresh shipment. Then follows another 
change, and so on until the boss dyer is nearly crazy; and every change in dyestufif 
means a change in the material dyed. For instance, a brown dyed with blue, red, and 
yellow will look different under gaslight from one dyed with ^een, red, and yellow, 
and will vary in dii^erent lights. You may get a match in the north light that looks 
miles off in another light. 

Imagine the trouble if part of the different dyeings get in the same piece of goods. 
To-day it is cheaper and oetter to use blue, next week it may be cheaper and faster 
to use green, so if I am to turn out the best work, and make a profit, I must make 
these changes . Can anyone blame the dyer if he is peevish when nis license is refused 
or he is compelled, for other reasons to worry along with products not adapted to the 
purpose? Tnese are not exaggerated conditions, but are typical of what faces nowa- 
days, especially the smaller consiuners working close and on a small capital. Suppose 
I get an imported sample to duplicate and I have not ^ot the colors, even a large mill 
can not carry them all — ^that is the importer's business — ^what happens? If my 
customers can not wait until I can import the colors, or if I can not finance the importa- 
tion at that time, or if I am refused a license, I lose the business, and the work goes 
to some one else or the finished goods are a^n imported. It really seems to me that 
if the imports of dyes are to be licensed, imports of finished goods should also be 
licensed — ^it doesn't seem fair that the consumer of dyes should have all the trouble 
and carry the burden. 

Lowell Dye Works, 
F. V. Hanson, Treasiarer. 



[Advance proof of an article prepared for the July (1921) issue of the Knit Goods Bulletin, issued by the 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu&cturers.] 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED DYE AND CHEMICAL SCHEDULE. 

The consumer of dyestuffs, to carry on his business in an efficient manner,, must be 
able to provide himself with the dyestuffs which he needs readily and at all times, 
as his requirements present themselves. He must have at his command any ana 
every dyestuff that is manufactured in any part of the world and be in a position 
to promptly utilize any new color that may be brought out anywhere. This is nec- 
essary so that he may furnish to the public the best goods that can be made, as good as 
anv of his competitors, whether they are in this or foreign countries, and he must be 
able to improve his processes by utilizing such articles as give the best results for 
his particular work. 

The prices of the dyes must be advantageous and compare favorably with those 
'xt which the dyes are furnished to consumers in his line in Canada, Europe, etc. 

In analyzing this schedule, and its hitherto unheard-of proposals of embargo and 
license, it must be borne in mind that it was framed at the instigation of, and to pro- 
tect, the domestic manufacturer of dyes — it is always necessary and under these cir- 
cumstances particularly important to study its effects upon the public and the con- 
sumer of dyes. For convenience a brief summary of each clause is given, together 
with appropriate comment. 

Paragraph 25: Dealing entirely with intermediates i)roposes a duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem and 7 cents a pound (on American valuation). 

Aside from the fact that herein is included some products which are used in the 
dyehouse and print shop, which, with the necessaiv development, make fast colors, 
and the fact that the x>roposed rates are a tremendous increase over previous bills, 
this is one of the most important clauses in the whole schedule. These prohibitive 
rates alone, practically exclude all importation of foreign intermediates and make 
the smaller domestic dye manufacturers absolutely dependent upon the few large 
manufacturers. A study of the Tariff Commission ** Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar 
Chemicals " 1919, will very soon demonstrate that only three or four large manufac- 
turers of intermediates now exist, and all the smaller manufacturers of dyes must go 
to one or the other of the three oi>four large manufacturers for absolutely essential 
raw materials — ^it is hardly human nature to expect the intermediate manufacturer, 
who is also a dve manufacturer, to sell his competitor any essential raw material at 
prices so low that he can undersell him in the finished product. Eight here is a 
very potent opportunity for monopoly — these rates, aside from the license or embargo, 
prevent competition in the intermeaiates and through them tend to keep up our 
prices on domestic dyes. To put it another way, the opportunity given for control 
of intermediates tends to cut down domestic competition in the finished dye and 
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the licenfie and embargo prevents the foreign competition in the finished product. 
These rates would work out as follows: 



Betanaphthol... 
Paranitraniline. . . 
Toluylenediamane 



Prewar 
price. 


Present 

domestic 

price. 


Per cent 
increase. 


SO. 10 
.17 
.35 


Sa38 

.85 

1.15 


380 
500 
328 



30 

per cent 

duty. 



10.114 
.256 
.345 




Per cent 
of present 
protec- 
tion com- 
pared to 
prewar 
selling 
prioe. 



184 
190 
118 



Paragraph 26: Specifying all colors, dyes, color bases, and practically all synthetic 
dyestuns, synthetic tanning materials, natural alizarine and indigo, and all explo- 
sives, except smokeless powder, a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents a pound 
(on American valuation). 

This covers practically every known coal-tar dye and under the conditions men- 
tioned the rates are in reality enormously increased as a few illustrations will show. 



Percent 
of present 
protec- 
tion com- 
pared to 
prewar 
selling 
price. 



Orange II 

Zambesi black V . . . 
Direct black single. . 

Wool green S 

Indigo 

Nigrosine 

Rhodamine B extra 



Prewar selling 
price. 


Present 

domestic 

price. 


Percent 
increase. 


35 

percent 

duty. 


Plus 
7 cents 
specific 
makes 

total 
duty. 


Im- 
ported. 


Domes- 
tic. 


90, m 

.30 
.18 
.23 
.16 
.25 
.80 


$0.12 


Sa45 

2.00 

.80 

2.25 

.50 

.60 

9.00 


333 
666 
444 
978 
312 
250 
1,126 


iai5} 
.70 
.28 
.78} 
.174 
.21 

3.15 


10.22} 

.77 
.35 
.85} 
.24* 
.28 
3.22 


.18 




.24 





190 
256 
194 
373 
15S 
116 
402 



Paragraph 26: Also contains a standardization clause as follows: **The Secretar^r of 
the Treasury shall adopt a standard of strength for each dye or other article, which 
shall conform as nearly as practicable to the commercial strength in ordinary use in 
the United States prior to July 1, 1914," and further provides that the specific duty of 
7 cents a pound snail vary with the strength of the dye, but in no case be less than 7 
cents. 

This is another joker, when one considers that, according to Dr. Norton, over 2,000 
different dyes enter into international trade, and as different manufacturers nuirketed 
tiie same dye in the strength best suited to their working conditions, there were often 
three or four strengths oi the same product sold. ' Now, how long will it take the 
Tariff Commission to establish the standard of strength for each of these 2,000 dyes? 
Can they do it before the three years expire? Suppose, as in the case of Rhodamine 
the sinffle strengUi known as Rhodamine B is adoi)ted as standard, then the "B 
Extra, which is five times as strong, will take a specific duty of five times 7 cents or 
35 cents. So even the rate of duty rests, to some degree, in the hands of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Paragraph 27: (a) Provides for two classes of products, class A containing every- 
thing obtainable in the United States on reasonable terms as to quality, pnce, and 
delivery, and class B, everything not in class A. 

This is the basis for the embargo provision and brings up the indefinite clause 
* 'reasonable terms as to quality, price, and delivery." This clause was first under- 
stood to be used under War Trade Board regulations as a protection for the consumer, 
but was very soon interpreted only in the interests of the dye manufacturer. The 
clause, even as defined, is too indefinite to be used as the basis of a law. 

(b) Reasonable terms as to <}uality — the Tariff Commission shall determine whether 
the color is of the same chemical composition, and will produce results substantially 
equal to the said product of forei^ origin, when used in substantially the same 
manner as such product of foreign ongin, considering always the purpose for which the 
product of domestic origin is intended to be used. 
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Any objection to this on the part of consumers will necessarily lead to detailing 
special and secret formula, etc., to the Tariff Commission, as^ for instance, in the case 
oi ink manufacturers, shoe polishes, and all kinds of textile dyeing and i»inting, 
especially for private processes, where mixed fibers are colored in one operation. 

Keasonable terms as to price — ^the lowest price for the time being which the Tariff. 
Conunission will determine to be sufficient to insure the maintenance, in the United 
States, of the production of such products by an efficient plant, operating on a sub- 
stantial commercial scale. 

This is absolutely a price-fixing clause. If the Tariff Commission decides a certain 
price, for an article is reasonable, it will take a pretty big overproduction to get other 
dye manufacturers to sell for much less. The clause also absolutely eliminates foreign 
competition. For instance, under these same rules now operated by the Chemical 
and Dve Section of the Treasury Department, rhodamine 6 Extra sells for $9 in the 
United States, and the foreign goods for $3.50 in Canada. Absolutely no consideration 
is given the consumer or the competition he must meet in foreign dyed textiles, both 
at home and abroad. As has been shown, green sunfast goods sold at retail for 90 
cents a yard before the war, the dye in which cost 4} cents per yard, and the same 
shade, colored with domestic colors to-day, would cost 39.6 cents per yard for dvestuff 
alone, while on the other hand the same shade colored to-day with imported ayes in 
Canada would cost only 19 cents per yard for the dye — a very considerable handicap 
for the domestic manufjacturer of textiles. This situation affects the general public 
in that such an enormous cost for the dyestuff increases the cost of the finished fetbric 
so much as to eliminate the use of these expensive, fast colors on the cheaper fabrics. 

It also presupposes a wonderful technical knowledge on the part of the Tariff Com- 
mission, or its experts, when it makes them the judges of an '' efficient plant." 

Reasonable terms as to delivery shall mean delivery within such period or periods 
as said commission shall determine to be a reasonable time, of an amount of such 
products which said commission shall determine to be sufficient to supply the need of 
the consumer or consumers for a period not exceeding six months. 

This again leaves much to the judgment of the Tariff Commission, and they in turn 
musf trust absolutely the domestic manufacturer for accurate information. Chemical 
operations have a way of developing unexpected troubles and delavs, and material 
promised for a certain delivery can in all good faith be impossible of fulfilment, to the 
consumer's consequent loss, especially when the manufacturer is working on a new 
product. 

In fact the more these '^ reasonable terms" are studied the more uneasy the con- 
sumer must become, and the more one realizes the great dependence upon the judg- 
ment of the Tariff Commission and even more how any system of license or embaigo 
necessarily means hampering restrictions, indefinite terms, and delegation of authority. 

(c) Lists of class A are to be published as soon as may be. 

Here again we have an indefinite term, especially as the working out of the whole 
bill depends upon the division of the 2,000 different dyes into the two classes. 'Hie 
Tariff Commission has 30 days, after application is made, in which to hold public 
hearings regarding the advisability of including in or removing any particular product 
from class ' ^ A . * ' This will frequently require the expense and loss of time in traveling 
to the place of hearings, and, if the consumer is successful, means another 60 days 
before the goods are available. No doubt the domestic dve manu^turer or Dyes 
Institute will always be represented at such hearings, but wno is to be there to repre- 
sent the consumer when the dye manufacturer asks for embargo on products hitherto 
permitted and which the consumer feels or knows are essential to his business? 

{d) No importations of class ''A^' materials allowed for three years, except small 
samples under certain niles. 

These are the embaigoed products: 

{e) All importers must be registered, by executing a form prescribed and furnished 
by the Tarin Commission. 

The contents of this ^^form" are of interest only to importers. 

(/) For three years after the passage of this act no products included in class ^'B " 
shall be delivered from custom^s custody, except upon presentation, by a registered 
importer, of a bona fide order of an actual consumer, together with an affidavit by the 
importer (or by the consumer if the importer is not the consumer) stating th&t the 
product is for his own use and not for sale, and that the quantity delivered will not 
place him in possession or control of more than a six months' supply. 

This affidavit and its requirements constitute a full-fledged license system just as 
troublesome to the consumer as the present system, and will fool no one who reads it 
carefully. It must also be reo&embered that these restrictions apply to all imported 
dyes, wnether English, French, Swiss, or German. Up to the present it has been 
possible for importers to deliver from stock colors of any imported manufacture except 
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German, but this bill makes them all subject to the same restrictions. No importer 
will carry any considerable stock in bond when it is subject to constant expense, a 
large part lying necessarily dead, and with the possibility of having any portion 
embargoed at an^r time. Also what provision could be made for filling uie many 
small orders, ranging from 1 to 10 pounds, and tiie fractional quantities required for 
mixtures? How- can a consumer get service under such conditions? How could 
anyone do business on such a basis — with their entire stock in bond and an affidavit 
reauired for every order? 

(g) Registration of an importer can be canceled by the Tariff Commission for any 
violation of its rules, regulations or orders. 

Here again the Tariff Commission is omnipotent, with authority to ruin an importer, 
and by his elimination deprive consumers of necessary products. 

(h) A registered importer must give to the commission, a bond of not less than 
$10,000^ with siireties approved by the commission. The commission shall, by 
regulation, prescribe, as a condition of the bond, such provisions as it deems necessary 
to prevent any action by such importer which will destroy or injure any industry in 
the United States, or any of its possessions engaged in the production of such products, 
or which will prevent the establishment of such industry, and by such regulation 
shall prohibit, among other things, unfair competition and unfair acts including full 
line forcing, bribery, misbranding of products, price or quantity discrimination. 

Another imposing uncertainty under which entirely innocent acts may lead to serious 
results. No provision for a maximum bond, and again illustrates the almost unlimited 
authority of the Tariff Commission. The forbidden acts are, in many cases, such as 
would be possible of different interpretation, as, for instance, the term ** price or 
quantity discrimination." An offense under this clause would be very difficult or 
very easy of determination, entirely according to the disposition of the investigator. 

(%) The Tariff Commission shall have the power to require from time to time during 
these three years: 

1. From any registered importer engaged in the importation of the products enu- 
merated in paragraphs 25 and 26 a sworn statement disclosing the foreign manufacturer 
or dealer from whom he obtained such products, the price paid or agreed to be paid 
therefor, if any, the importers' stocks remaining on hana in bonded warehouses, 
contracts or accepted orders for future delivery, the price at which and to whom such 
products have been sold or offered for sale, together with samples of such products 
and any information relative to any such products which said commission may require. 

2. Any person engaged in the manufacture or sale, within the United States or any 
of its possessions, of any of the products enumerated in paragraph 25 x>t 26 of schedule 
1 of this title a sworn statement disclosing actual production, stocks on hand, con- 
tracts or accepted orders for future delivery, cost of production of such products and 
price at which, and to whom, each of such products has been or is sold, or is offered 
for sale, together with samples of such products and any other information. 

3. And from any consumer in the United States or any of its possessions of any of 
the products enumerated in paragraph 25 or 26 of schedule 1 of this title, a sworn 
statement disclosing actual consumption, stocks on hand, contracts, the price at 
which and from whom such products were or are being purchased, toj^ether with 
samples of such products and any other relative information. 

(j) The commission shall have power, through its agents, to visit or inspect, during 
this three-year period, all places of production and storage, and books, records, 
accounts, papers, c(M*respondence, and documents of any person engaged in the manu- 
facture, production, sale, or importation of any of these products. 

The inquisitorial powers here ^ven are plainly stated and unprecedented. It 
should be noted that the information required from the consumer covers all products 
in paragraph 25 or 26, and therefore means whether of foreign or domestic make, in 
in other words, the importer or the domestic manufacturer can be checked up by the 
consumer's statement. 

It again illustrates only too well the whole category of ills that must accompany any 
system of license or embargo, the delegation of autnority, inquisitorial powers, pen- 
alties, red tape, indefiniteness, bureaucratic control, and uneconomic operation of 
business. 

(k) Authorizes the Tariff Commission to administer this act. 

(/) The information thus secured shall not be made of public record. 

Very good; but Tariff Commission employees will undoubtedly be in demand and 
change ]obs, just as other human beings—or they will be all the more valuable after 
the three years of this bill have expired. 

(m) The Tariff Commisdon shall have the power td regulate its own practice and 
procedure. 

(n) Provides penalties for importers who refuse information and access to records. 

(o) Provides penalties for misrepresentation or false affidavit. 
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These ax>ply to consumera, domestic dye maDuiacturers, and importera. 

If ttieie is any doubt in the minds of tiie public as to the operation of Government 
control in business, let them read carefully this summary of the bill recommended 
by the Ways and Means Committee and decide who is the goat. The dear public, as 
usual, will pay the bill — any importer who survives all these rules and eventually 
delivers goods to a consumer can not be blamed for getting all the traffic will bear, 
keeping in mind that he can import practically only those colors not made here, nor 
can the domestic manufacturer be blamed for getting the highest prices when com- 
petition with all other production in the world is arbitrarily cut off, at a time when 
prices in this country are from five to ten times prewar figures. The bill plainly 
protects only the swollen profits of the domestic manufacturer, who has already haa 
five years without competition and which has built up industries like the AUied Dye 
& Chemical Co., the fourth largest corporation in America, and the DuPonts with all 
their enormous war-made capital behind them. 

Note. — As a matter of information* herewith, the importations of the products 
illustrated in the tables, which figures have been taken from Dr. Norton's Dye Census 
and are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. These figures do not include the 
domestic production, which are not available: 

Pounds. I Pounds. . 

Betanaphthol. 1,030,268 | Direct black single 2,085,648 



Paranitraniline 506,931 

Tolnylenediamine 133, 355 

Orange II 127, 550 

Zambesi block V 629, 359 



Wool green S 41, 584 

Indigo 8,507,359 

Nigrosine 394,718 

Rhodamine B extra 58. 339 



[Reprint from Textile Colorist, May 1921, by Jos. S. Rambo, President Rambo A Regar (Inc.).] 
A MILLBIAN's view of the DYBSTUPP CONTROVBR8Y. 

I have read Mr. Kilheffer's article in the March number of the Textile Colorist and 
find, as one would expect, the dye manufacturer's argument forcefully, though 
incompletely, presented. Without going into too much detail, I wish to present a 
few facts baring upon the subject. 

The American dye manufacturer, before the war, was certainly a "weakling" as 
compared to his present estate, or with the foreign manufacturer. He bought prac- 
tically all his intermediates abroad, no doubt, because it was cheaper and easier 
to do so, and he also, no doubt, had a profit in his business or he would have given 
it up. He made some thiiigs exceedingly well as, for instance, Nigrosine, which 
he sold cheaper than the importers and had a better product. Likewise he sold, 
amongst other colors, Orange II, Bismarck brown and Chrysoidine, all of good quality, 
and on a competitive basis with importations. In direct black he also made a very 
respectable showing, being right in the competition, yet before the war was hardly 
two months old he had raised his price from about 18 to 60 cents. The imported 
article, however, continued for some time at less than half this price. Right here 
let it be remarked that as long as the importers were supplying the goodus prices 
were kept within reasonable limits. It was only as the speculator bought up and 
became the source of supply that prices rose rapidly. At that time one became 
accustomed to regard an increase of 1,000 per cent in price as quite reasonable. It 
is, therefore, somewhat surprising to hear the charge now that the importers were 
responsible for the high prices charged. I am presenting no defense for importers 
as such, but the truth should be told. 

To return to the prewar domestic manufacturer, he had been in the business many 
years and made a go of it, so he was presumably sensible and intelligent, and, nat- 
urally, wanted to continue and increase a profitable business. He went down to 
Washington, demanded higher duties, and was given practically all he asked in the 
"way of protection . At that time he said the industry had all the protection it required. 
By reason of the Hill bill of 1916, and since then, the ranks of our domestic dye 
manufacturers have been very materially augmented and strengthened in personnel, 
experience, resources, capital, raw materials and equipment. 

Let us look at the present situation. There are at least three large manufacturers 
of direct black which, to-day, brings from 80 to 90 cents a pound, and is about half 
the strength of the concentrated prewar product which sold at not more than 25 
cents. Methyl violet, of which there are many manufacturers, to-day is selling for 
about $1.75, and is approximately the same grade as prewar goods at 32 cents. Acid 
black is to-day selling for $1 to $1.10, and is slightly better than half the strength of 
the concentrated prewar imported product at 26 cents. Then, again, indigo, one 
of the most important colors, is to-day about 60 cents, against the prewar net price 
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of from 15 to to 16 cents. When we consider that the domestic production, of these 
colors in 1919, as given by the United States Tariff Commission, was as follows: 



Pounds. 

Methol violet 574,000 

Acid black 1, 800, 000 



Pounds. 

Direct black 7, 250, 000 

Indigo 8,800,000 



one can readily understand that the textile man's dyestuff costs have tremendously 
increased. Every manufacturer of textile goods knows that the costs of all his prod- 
ucts and their ingredients is far nearer its prewar price level than d^estuffs. Take 
the case of the average job dy^, converter, cotton or woolen mill using colors, and 
it is undeniable that the difference between his present yearly dyestun bill and his 
prewar yearly bill would be a handsome profit on his investment. In fact, he could 
almost perform all the rest of his operation at cost if he coiUd take the difference 
in his dyestuff bills as his net profit. Is it not certain that this situation will severely 
handicap, if not actually preclude, the exportation of American fobrics, and be a 
terrific burden in successfully meeting domestic importations of textile goods? 

These are all practical questions which vitally enter into the prosperity, in fact, the 
verv existence of every textile man. 

Take a hosiery mill which dyes silk and cotton stockings. Before the war it used 
about 6 pounds of Zambesi black V at 30 cents for dyeing 100 pounds hosiery. Now, 
if it feels it can afford a black of the same character, it probably would use the domestic 
product at $2 per pound, which is about 20 per cent weaker. In other words, a prewar 
cost for dyestuff ol $1.80 per hundred as against a present cost of $15, or an advance of 
about $13 per hundred pounds. Now, a mill dyeing a thousand pounds of hosiery 
per day is not at all exceptional, and its increased cost on this basis for dyestuff alone 
would be $130 per day, $650 per week of only five working days, or approximately, 
$34,000 per year. This sum alone represents quite a neat profit, if saved, on the 
capital of the average hosiery mill. 

An ordinary sized denim mill uses about a quarter of a million pounds of indigo per 
year. The (ufference between its present cost at, say, 60 cents as against prewar of 
15 cents, would be roushly $112,500, or over 10 per cent on a million two hundred 
thousand dollars capital. • 

It has been mentioned that some of the textile mills went into the manufacture of 
dye s and were undoubtedly glad to give it up as soon as they could . This is, no doubt, 
true, but they only went into it as a temporary expedient to help themselves when 
there was no other source available (except at tremendously high prices, as the dye- 
stuff available was in the hands of speculators), tuad then ^ve it up as soon as they 
could buy to advantage. They were in the textile business ana were equipped 
primarily for this and not for the manufacture of dyes. 

As regards the small dyestuff manufacturer, one might also mention that his case 
is not parallel, for instance, to the small textile manufacturer who can buy his material 
on the cipen market, either foreign or domestic, without restriction. Wool and cotton 
are not susceptible to control as easily as are raw materials for dyestuffs. 

Apparently the domestic dve manufacturer, in his fight for the Longworth bill, 
'Moth protest too much,'' and looks for dark shadows and malign influences where 
none exist, instead of placing the blame where it belongs, upon the weakness of hiB 
own case. There has l^een an attempt to pillory and bring into disrepute anyone 
connected with the importation of German dyestuff, and this line of argument seems 
to be followed to the exclusion of sane and sound business reasons. One reads all 
kinds of stories about what the German manufacturer is doing; his corrupt methods, 
6tc., and of our need of the domestic industry for national defense, but not one word 
of comparative costs of raw materials, labor, transportation, etc. But as the world is 
rapidly getting on an economic basis again, these things must be considered. Other 
manu£tcturers, asking for protection, have accurate knowledge of their costs, as com- 
pared to the foreigner. 

Judging from the intensive and unfair propaganda now going on, it would seem that 
the question is now being carried from the consumer, who has some knowled^ of the 
subject, to the public, which has none. The question of protection to any industry 
should be based on actual facts and figures; it should not be sentimental, even though 
our own interests come first. There is no question about properly and fully protecting 
the industry, but the dye manufacturer is a long way from justifying his need for the 
extraordinary and discriminatory protection asked for in the Longworth bill. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RBESE, BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THJE COTTON MANU- 
FACTURERS* ASSOCIATION IN MAY, 1918. 

There has also been much talk in the papers with regard to the wonderful advantage 
Germany had on account of her extensive dye industry, in that she could imme- 
diately turn all the great dye plants into munition factories. 
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I do not consider that the preaence of the factories themselves was a matter of very 
great importance to the Germans. It might have been an important factor in a 
small war, but the requirements for this great war have been such that their mere 
existence must have been a Very small factor. 

However, the real aasistanoe that Germany obtained from the existence of these 
factories came from the diemical organizations which they maintained. As this 
war has become, in a sense, a chenucal war, these chemical oiganizations in the 
German factories have been able to assist the G0^'emment very materially in its 
prosecution. 

Now, whst were the conditions in this country? There was no dye industry of 
any great magnitude, but there was a well-organized explosive industry with a well- 
oiganized chemical organization. I might say that at the banning of the war the 
Du Pont Co. had in the neighborhood of 400 chemists in their employ, many of whom 
were funcrioniug along the lines above indicated. 

The fiiHt effect of the great war was to call upon this organization to meet problems 
which seemed to be almost as unsoh^ble as those presented by the dye situation, 
since many of the raw materials nece86ar> for the manufacture of munitions had been 
i^ecured from Europe, just as the dyes had been. 

This organization, however, was able to meet the situation in such a short time 
that the want of these matoials did not occasion a day's delay in the production <^ 
powder. One of these materials, diphenylamine, whidi is an intermediate in the 
manu&ictnre of dyestufis, was produced on a large scale, and three separate and dis- 
tinct processes were developed for its production. Dimethylaniline, anoth^- dye 
intermediate, was necessary for the inoduction of tetranitromethylaniline, com- 
monly called tetryl, and had to be produced, and a satis&urtory process for its pro- 
duction was developed in ample time, as well as for the production oi tetryl. 

These accomplishments gave courage and confidence to the chemists of the Du 
Pont Co., and from the fact that this organization was manufacturing and using all 
of the basic raw materials necessary for the manufacture of dyes — namely, sulphuric 
add, nitric acid, benzol, toluol, zylol, naphthalene, nitrobenzol, aniline, and picric 
add — it was perfectly natural to consider the jxmbility of entering this great in- 
dustry. 

EXCERPT FROM UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REPORT FOR OCTOBER, 1820. 

With the return of peace it is evident that whatever the demand for dyes made in 
Germany may be, that ooimtry will never regain its lost supremacy in the wotld 
trade in dyestuffs. * * • The United "States has abundant coal to supply the 
raw materials for making aniline dyes. Private capital has been simplied as mst as 
it could be utilized in ertablishing scores of Victories and in training skilled operatives 
and chemists for actual and experimental work on a large scale. There has been an 
increasing tendency since 1916 to centralize or consolidate the domestic enterpriaea 
in order to cut overhead expense, utilize all by-products, and reduce the pnoe of 
finished dyes. This has not only increased production but has developed the foveien 
trade, as shown by the wide distribution of American aniline dyes exxwrted in me 
calendar yean of 1918 and 1919. * • • The world-wide diorta^ of dyestufib 
and the growing demand for both quality and variety of su<^ materials offtf every 
opportunity to extend the foreign market for American colon. * * * Germany, 
it IS now conceded, will not be the strenuous competitor she was formerly in the 
foreign txade. Switzeriand is the only country, other than the United States, now 
mi^ang aniline colon sufficient to meet its own requirements and able to export on a 
large scale, and the Swiss are dependent on other countries for the raw 
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1919. 

To particularize: In the explonves indostry the coal-tar portion is very simj^, 
the testing out of ^e new products very complex and detailed; hence the invention; 
development, and manuUKture of explosives frcnn coal-tar materials is ^operiy 
wholly an aSair of the explosives industry so hig^v and efficiently productive and 
progressive witii us and not of the stiU-to-be-created dve industry. The invention, 
development, and distribution oi photo^phic chemicals piopedy befongs to the pho- 
tographic industry, now and for a long time past so well devdoped with us, and their 
manuJbcture befongs to our well-developea organic and fine chemical industry and 
not to the infont dye industry. The discovery of new synthetic remedies is properly 
the function of the many medical institutes and schools of research in this country. 
They can be manufoctured by our organic and fine chemical industry, helped out 
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by our large pharmaceutical factories and distributed by the latter. Synthetic 
flavors and permmes have for years been successfully made here at a number of estab- 
lishments, and they have also conducted much of the research in this field. Tliere 
is no reason, compelling or otherwise, why the struggling .dye makers should share 
their work. In the manufacture of toxic and like gases for military purposes, whose 
invention and development belong to the Chemical Warfare Service, the largest 
single material involved, and at the same time the one most difficult to transport, is 
chlorine, which in 1914 was normally made in 23 different factories in this country 
and in an amount approximating 65,000 tons annually, while during the war we made 
a total of but 12,000 tons of toxic-gas war materials. Their manufacture, therefore, 
should be linked up with our going chlorine industry. 

The coal-tar materials needed in any or all of thepe arts of peace are and have been 
obtainable, if we only wanted them, in any needful quantity and 'quality, without 
in any way calling upon the dye maker for them, their total requirement being under 
300 tons per year. For eacli of these important collateral developments we have 
domestic industrial points of attachment and growth of lone and firmly established 
competitive abilitv. Would it not be the very height of folly to ignore them and to 
stake our entire future in these fields wholly upon the dye industry, whose future 
with us is bv no means established? I am thoroughly convinced that no one can 
seriously or for long take any other view than the foregoing. We can surely have all 
of these other industries in the highest possible state of efliciency if we only will, 
whether we have a dye industry or not. That we should have our own supply of 
dyes is the only reason for having a domestic dye industry. The war itself proved 
that conclusively and beyond question. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. KillheflFer, we would like to have you give 
your address^ your business, and your full name. 

STATEMENT OF E. H. KILLHEFFEB, OF PASSAIC, N. J. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. E. H. KiUheffer, Passaic, N. J. 

Senator McCumber. You may proceed. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Mr. Chairman and members of the conmiittee, I 
will be very brief in my remarks, but I thought they might be of 
some interest to you, because of this particular reason: I was for 
many years, before the war, connected with one of the German 
so-called Big Six — Kalle & Co., Bieberich-on-the-Rhine. I was chief 
chemist on this side of the water. Just recently I was sent by my 
firm, the Newport Co., to visit first the various countries in Europe 
to ascertain tne situation there in particular respect to our own 
business, of course, and after my return from there to China and 
Japan. Therefore, in connection with many of the subjects that 
have been brought up and discussed here by some of the witnesses 
and their opinions given, I am, to a certain extent, giving you the 
facts. I can at least give you those that I found. 

While in Europe I was able to go into the occupied zone in Ger- 
many and have a look at some of the German dyestuff manufacturing 
plants. Before the war I was connected with Kalle, who have 
a plant at Bieberich-on-the-Rhine. The physical condition of that 
plant was certainly much better than I had ever seen it in my visits 
there prior to the war. It certainly had not suffered but, on the 
contrary, had developed to a very material extent. 

In that connection one of the witnesses the other day said that 
the German dvestuff plants had not produced poison gas. It was 
stated to me by one of the head men of the Kalle plant that their 
plant was almost entirely on the production of poison gas during 
the war. 

It has also been remarked that the plants in the occupied zone 
were under foreign supervision. They were at one time under 
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French supervision, but that supervision has now been removed; 
in fact, it was removed some months ago, I think about six or seven 
months ago. 

The Germans with whom I talked in the dyestuffs industry when 
I was in Germany stated most emphatically that they did not intend 
to let our industry in this coimtry do anything to seriously impair 
their hold on the world business, and that at the first opportunity 
they were coming after us. None of us who are very wise will 
underestimate theu* ability or their intention to do so. 

One of the witnesses said that the Germans were short of raw 
materials, mentioning anthracene particularly. The record of the 
Tariff Commission for 1920 shows quite the contrary, for there was 
a considerable poundage of vat and other dyes derived from anthra- 
cene brought in. Of one of these alone, namely, indanthrene blue 
G C D, there was imported 366,000 poimds. 

Our company had some stocks of dyes in England. We had some 
agents in England and France and in Italy that had been selling our 
colors. It was my privilege to be in England just prior to the 19th 
of October. On the 19th of October the restrictions were supposed 
to go into effect. They were delayed and did not go into effect until 
some months later. Prior to that date, outside of the dyes that the 
EngUsh merchants themselves had purchased from the Gernpians, 
there was a veritable flood of German dyes poured into England. 
That I know. I had an opportunity of learning quite a little about 
it, and it affected us in our own case to such an extent that the stocks 
of (lyes that we had in England are still there. 

Now, it is true that the general business depression had a great 
deal to do with the nonsale en products, but the other was also a very 
large factor, which is borne out by our experience again in Soutn 
America, where we also have an office in Rio. de Janeiro. 

There the Germans have sent in large amounts of dyes, and have 
gone back to their regular prewar methods of selling, which include 
very long credits and other methods that they practice. The situa- 
tion has grown so serious that it is our intention to withdraw entirely 
from the South American field. 

The statement was made that on the subject of amortization 
American plants, manufactxu'ers of dyes, should have long ago been 
completely amortized. I know that my own company would be 
very happy if that were the case, but the contrary happens to be the 
fact. 

It is true that there were several dyestuff manufacturing plants 
in this country at the time of the outbreak of the war, and they were 
most advantageously situated to clean up, if we may use a slang 
expression, and that some of them may have been able to pay for 
their plants either in whole or in part, at least; but for the large per- 
centage of the American dyestun manufacturers, who came on the 
scenelater, that is certainly not true, because they had a very short 
time in which they could realize these large profits, and there is, 
again, a vast difference between the plant manufacturing more or 
less staple, simple products, and those manufacturing the more com- 
plex or high-grade products, like the vat dyes, and others of a 
similar class. 

These require very expensive installations for the intermediates 
and for the dyes themselves, and as our experience goes along these 
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Slants very often must be scrapped and new ones erected, until we 
ave learned to properly produce, and there has been no opportunity 
for the great percentage of the plants to amortize. 

On the subject of labor costs, it has been stated that labor costs 
should not be m excess of 5 to 10 per cent. This is another thing that 
is absolutely contrary to our experience, for we find that the direct 
labor charges amount to anywhere from 30 to 60 per cent, which also 
seems to be the experience of a great many other dyestuffs manufac- 
txu-ers. 

Senator MoCumber. Does that include salaried employees ? 

Mr. Kjllheffer. No, sir; that is direct labor. 

Senator McCumber. That is outside of chemists ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs, sir. 

Senator MoCttmber. And those having regular salaries ? 

Mr. Kjllheffer. Yes, sir. 

I might say that our company tries to make a pretty complete line 
of colors, including the staple products, and, in addition, the higher 
class and more complex colors. We manufacture indanthrene 
colors to-day, and in the manufacture of these higher grade colors 
we can not get along with the cheaper kind of unskilled labor, but 
must have a much greater percentage of the higher class of skilled 
labor, in addition to the chemical supervision, of course. 

Now, much has been said on the subject of quality. 

Senator Jones. Let me ask you, Mr. Witness, if that is true of the 
German manufacturers, that m the manufacture of these complex 
dyes they are required to have skilled labor ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. They have skilled labor, in addition to their 
chemical supervision; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Well, do they use skilled labor in the manufacture 
of those complex dyes to the same extent as you do ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. They probably do not, because of their much 
greater and longer experience in the manufacture of those products. 
In that way they can reduce their labor costs very materially. 

Several mstances were adduced of where the quality was very 
much damaged by the substitution of inferior products. That, as I 
see it, is a matter that is really beside the point, because that is a 
matter that rests with the textile manufacturer himself. He can 
decide whether he wants to put in the high-class fast colors or 
whether he wants to use the cheaper colors, and if he wants to use 
the high-class colors, and they are not manufactured, he has had a 
method by which he could bring those products in and use them, 
and he could not lay the charge of inferior quality to American dyes, 
because, dye for dye, they are identical products, with a compara- 
tively few exceptions, and those exceptions are in the cases where the 
products are still in a stage of development. 

As for guaranteeing the colors, I did not have an opportimity to 
see the sample card wiich was on the table yesterday, but I do mow 
that the firm that I was with, and other German firms as well, always 
had the practice of printing'right on the sample card that was dis- 
tributed to the consumer, *' Witnout guarantee. " That was on every 
card. 

We render the same service to the textile people, or try to, that the 
German houses did before the war. We are willing to match their 
samples in any way that they might indicate. 
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As to the textile manufacturer, according to some of the testimony, 
it might be indicated that we are directly opposed to his views and ms 
best interests. Nothing could be furmer from the truth, because 
he is our customer. We exert every power to please oiy customer. 
Under the scheme, as proposed, of naving lists that would be pub- 
lished, and which woula give importable and nonimportable dyes, we 
can not see how the textile manufactiu*er would be in any way 
menaced. It would give the textile manufacturer and the dye manu- 
facturer an equal opportunity to present his case, and have the dye 
either on one side or the other, or taken off if they are on either 
improperly. 

There is an abuse that mi^ht be pointed out that has something 
to do particularly with the dye manufacturer, and that is this: On 
the suDJect of mixtures, many mills will have a special mixture 
made, as was pointed out yesterday, to do a certain kind of work, 
either produce a certain shade or produce some certain result, as, 
for instance, leaving the effect threads clean, or something like that. 
He will have that made in a mixture to do his particular job. 

The components of the mixture mav be colors that are being manu- 
factured here satisfactorily and sold as individual colors. They 
could be mixed together to make one different product, the same as 
the imported colors could be, but there would not necessarily be a 
mixture already made up and on the market. In fact, as these 
mixtures are only used m special cases as indicated, there most 
likely would not be a ready-made mixture of American colors, al- 
though it could be made. This being the case, the textile manu- 
facturers could apply for a Ucense to import, let us say, direct brown 
C X or some otner special name or designation which would be 
arbitrarily given to that mixture. As just pointed out, there would 
not be a ready mixture made of American colors to duplicate this 
special product, and in this way the license would probably be 
granted, thereby working an injustice to the American dyestuff man- 
ufacturer. I simply mention tnis to show that the injustice, if any, 
is not all on one side. 

It was stated that the dye manufacturers had come down here 
asking for a two years' embargo. As a matter of fact the dye manu- 
facturers have never asked for a two-year embargo, but have always 
emphatically stated that they needed more time than two years. 
In addition it was stated that the dye manufacturers had already 
had two years of special protection, and in this connection I would 
like to point out that the lact is the dye manufacturers have had two 
years of uncertainty, which, as any business man knows, will not 
Dring new capital into the industry, as the investor of large amounts 
of capital naturally wants some reasonable assurance of the profit- 
ableness of his investment. We are in the same position as the 
witness who testified yesterday when, to a large extent, we have a 
large program of colors that nave already been worked out in our 
research department, colors that are needed in this market, but we 
can not see our way clear to make the additional investment, which 
would be a very considerable one, to go ahead and produce these new 
products, until we know just exactly where we stand on this pro- 
position. 

The situation in Japan was also spoken of. I mentioned tl^iat a 
while ago because I was in that market also for a number of months, 
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and besides the business depression there, one of the largest factors 
again, as in the case of Soutn America, was the bringing m of a very 
considerable amount of German dye.s. 

Just a moment ago the representative of the knit-goods associa- 
tion was testifying nere, ana there was brought to my mind this 
thought that, according to our investigations, about 60 per cent at 
• least of the members of that association do not use any dyes. At 
least, that was true 

Senator McLean. What did you say there ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That 60 per cent of the membership, according 
to our best knowledge and investigation, of this hosiery and knit- 
goods association do not use any dyes. 

As for the discussion of the dyes in connection with the hosiery 
and knit-goods industry, to the best of my knowledge there is a 
negligible quantity of that dye used in the hosiery industry. I 
think they use some silk yarn for the clocks in the side of some 
hosiery, but outside of that I do not know of any large use of that 
dye in hosiery or underwear. 

Senator McLean. What do they use the dye for mostly — silks ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Silks, stripes m shirtings, upholstery, and every- 
thing that must stand a great amount of light or ability to witn- 
stand all of the stronger color-destroying elements. 

The statement was also made that two years ago we said, '^Give 
us a little time and in a few months we will have those colors/' refer- 
ring to the vat dyes. That promise has been fulfilled, although I 
think the inference was that it was not. There are two companies 
now producing vat dyes, my own company and the Du Fonts, 
producing them in very considerable quantity. 

Senator McLean. Will you state your reasons for preferring the 
embargo to a high tariff, specifically ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Our reasons are these: If a tariff were made, I 
think we are all agreed it would have to be very high, and there is 
one other point in that connection, and that is that the same tariff 
would not necessarily apply on various products of manufacture. 
One tariff might apply on one color or one group of colors and be 
entirely inadequate on another. 

Senator Jones. How high do you think a tariff ought to be, if we 
concluded to adopt a tarin rather than an embargo ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I would Hot prcsumc to give a figure out of 
hand, Senator, because, as I say, it would be a different amount 
for every group of colors, and in a great many cases, for individual 
members of the group, and it would certainly be something that 
would have a great deal more difficulty of administration than any 
embargo, under a list that would give importables and nonimportables 
where everyone would know b^orehand just what he could bring 
in and what he could not. 

Senator Jones. You do not think you could figure it out on the 
basis of having a tariff, then, that would protect the industry ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I think it could be figured out; yes. 

Senator Jones. Yes. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. But it would be 

Senator Jones. Now, you have just remarked that a tariff would 
have to be very high ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs, sir. 
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Senator Jones. The reason I have asked the question was to get 
your idea of what that would be. What do you call a high tariff on 
these articles ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Well, on some colors it might easily be 1,000 per 
cent. It would be a ridiculous figure on some things. 

Senator McLean. You say you are in a position to enlarge your 
plant and invest new capital ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs, sir. 

Senator McLean. For the purpose of producing new colors ? 

Mr. Ejcllheffer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. That I understood you to say was dependent 
upon a continuation of some embargo ? 

Mr. Ejcllheffer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. Do you think it would be practicable and possible 
for us to fix a tariff that would insure you so that you would go ahead 
with your plans ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Senator, I doubt that very seriously . I think the 
attitude would be that we would wait and see how the tariff worked. 

Senator McLean. How it worked out; yes. 

Senator Jones. What colors do you think you ought to have 1,000 
per cent protection on ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Well, there are several colors. There has been 
only one mentioned here to-day, rhodamine, where the prewar price 
was 80 to 90 cents per pound, and it now sells here for $8 and $9. 

Senator Jones. Well, that is an essential color, isn't it? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs, sir. 

Senator Jones. And in general use? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Rhodamlnc is used very largely in the silk 
industry, and is also used to a considerable extent m the cotton, 
paper, and leather industries and to a smaller extent in the woolen 
maustry. 

Senator Jones. You think it should be at least $9 a pound? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. No, I do not; but here is the thing. Senator: The 
price of rhodamine, for example, has been brought down from, I 
think, $75 to $8 or $9. It was one of those products that when 
people began to produce it they got practically no yields at all. 
They got the color, yes; but no yields, and then, by constant study 
and effort, those yields have been increased and the processes per- 
fected, so that they made material progress in those few years, and 
we are very hopeful of bringing that price down to where it should be. 
There are other colors where we have not been able to bring our 
prices down very much more than in the case of rhodamine, which 
is an exaggerated example. 

Senator McLean. Then, that is a very rare situation, is it not ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. It is an exaggerated example; yes, sir. 

Senator Calder. Would you nave us believe that there are any 
colors that cost ten times as much to manufacture here as they do 
in Germany ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Oh, there are many colors that cost ten times as 
much to manufacture now as in Germany, but the thing that con- 
trols the situation is the by-product situation. The by-products 
that you get in the manufacture of some of these that you do not 
know what to do with, and you constantly work on and find out 
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things to do with them. There is the question of yields that our 
chemists are working at continuously. 

Senator Calder. How long an embargo would you require ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I think nothing short of five years. We asked 
for that length of time before, but, as I stated before, instead of 
receiving it have had instead two years of uncertainty. If we would 
have had in the first place five years of certain protection, I believe 
it would have been a comparatively simple matter to get sufficient 
new capital into the industry. Certainly it would have been very 
much easier than it will be at the present time. 

Senator La Follette. How much capital did you originally put 
into your plant in cash ? 

Mr. Kjllheffer. That I do not know, Senator. I can find that 
out for you. 

Senator La Follette. Do you not know approximately ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Not what was put in in tne beginning; no, sir. 
We have an investment, in all, of $8,000,000. What the initial 
investment was I do not know. 

vSenator La Follette. Do you know what it was stocked at 
originally ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. No, sir; I do not know. 
' Senator IjA Follette. Do you know what the statement shows 
its profits to have been last year? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. In the year 1920 the company paid, if I am 
correct, 12 per cent. 

All of these figures, as Mr. Choate stated, Senator, we will be glad 
to furnish with the other manufacturers, if you want them. I have 
not got them, because, as you recall, it was indicated by the chairman 
that, if possible, one representative of an industry was to be heard, 
and I really did not come prepared with a lot of information — — 

Senator La Follette. If I send you a list of questions to answer, 
will vou file your answers and write a letter in response so that they 
can be put in the record ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. As Mr. Choate says, we will be glad, along with 
the other industries, to file information with the committee. 

Senator La Folleite. I am not asking you with regard to the 
other industries; but will you be willing to answer those questions, 
to be filed with the committee ? 

. Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Senator, the reason I answered your Question in 
that way is this: We do not feel that it would be entirely fair for 
us aJone to file information that might get into the hands of our 
competitoi*s. 

Senator I^a Follette. Mr. Metz has expressed a willingness to 
me to answer these questions alid let them be print^^d as part of the 
record here, and I have furnished him with a copy of the questions 
which he is to answer. He is perfectly willing to make answers in 
the form of an affidavit, and I am asking you if you are willing to 
do the same thing. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I do uot think our company will be unwilling to 
do any less. 

Senator La Follette. Do you think your company will be wiUing 
to do that much? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I think thev will. 
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Senator La Follette. I will send you a letter and a list of these 
questions. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. All light, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. I did not understand what your company is. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. The Newport Co. 

Senator Jones. You spoke awhile ago about bringing down the 
price of the dye you mentioned from $75 a pound to $8 or $9 a 
pound. How did that dye happen to get to that price of S75 ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I think that the way the dye got to that terribly 
high price was simply because of its great scarcity, and I think when 
the nrstr American production began the price was $75 or $72, or 
something like that. I am not sure of the exact figure, but it was 
about that figure. I could not tell you exactly how long it was before 
the reduction took place, but I thmk that the records will show — I 
can look them up and advise you — that it was almost immediately 
that the price was pulled down, I think, first to $60. My recollection 
is a little bit hazy on that. 

Senator Jones. Had not that price gotten up to that point because 
of the small quantity, or, rather, the quantity of that particular 
German dye in this country which was controlled by speculators ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That is largely true; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. What was the name of that ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Rhodaminc B. It is a very bright pink dye. 

Senator Jones. Mr. Witness, a number of people have oeen willing 
to protect the dye industry in any reasonable way because it has been 
thought that by having that industry going in tms country the plants 
might be used in time of war. Is it necessary for that purpose that 
you should want such high protection for these so-called complex 
dyes ? Would not the plants, even if you did not manufacture those 
dyes where you say you would need a protection of a thousand per 
cent, still be as valuable for war purposes as if you made these very 
high-priced dyes ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. In large measure they would not. 

S^iator Jones. Why not i 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. B«cause of the different character of these higher 
class and more complex dyes which reauire in large measure the same 
kind of type or machinery that is usea for other purposes. 

Senator Jones. You mean to say, then, that it would be more 
valuable in time of war because the plant would be increased to that 
extent, do you ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. It would be a plant that would be more capable 
of immediately producing the materials that might be required 
because they had in its regular installation the apparatus that would 
be required. 

Senator Jones. It would require more apparatus, would it not ? 

Mr. Ejllheffer. And a different kind of apparatus; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Do you think these different kinds of apparatus 
are necessary to the public defense ? Would vou not have to make 
different kinds of defense material which would utilize these different 
kinds of installations ? 

Mr. ELcllheffer. I do not want to answer something, Senator^ 
that I perhaps am not qualified to answer; but what I had in mind 
was that in the manufacture of some of these more complex dyes 
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where you would use high high pressure apparatus, an apparatus of 
that general character that happens to be the same kind oi apparatus 
that would be used for the manufacture of some of the materials 
that are used in chemical warfare. 

Senator Jones. Then if you used that apparatus in chemical war- 
fare you would not use the other apparatus, would you ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Well, I am not so sure about that. I am not 
an expert on explosives and that character of products, so I would 
perhaps better not try to answer your question. 

Senator Jones. Do you have a difTerent process for each difiFerent 
dve? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. There are certain groups of dyes. The most 
common group, perhaps, is the simple azo dyes; and for that group 
of dyes you use a kind of apparatus that is very similar for a whole 
number of dyes in that group. Then you go into other groups of 
dyes where vou have an entire installation, and manv times a very 
expensive installation that produces one dye only. 

Senator Jones. Which one of those installations would be used in 
chemical warfare ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Both, to some extent; to what extent I am not 
qualified to say. 

Senator Jones. Why would there be a difiFerence in chemical war- 
fare ? Why would you need different kinds of installation in chemi- 
cal warfare ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. For the reason that in the manufacture of the 
various materials which are needed you must go through all kinds of 
chemical operations, nitrating and sulphonating, and difiFerent kinds 
of operations. 

Senator Jones. What I am getting at is how much of this instal- 
lation 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Should be converted ? 

Senator Jones. Would be converted, naturally, into making the 
commodities or chemicals in warfare ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That I can not answer of my own knowledge, 
except in this respect, that, as I stated before, in a plant in Germany, 
the Kalle plant, they told me that the whole plant was practically 
on poison gas, and they make a whole range of colors. 

Senator Jones. That comes to practically an understanding of 
what I am trying to get at. They do not make different kinds of 
gases in one installation and another kind of gas in another, do they ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Yes, sir; they did. 

Senator Jones. And required different kinds of machinery? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. They did; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. How many kinds ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That I could not answer definitely, as a matter 
of fact, because I do not know. 

Senator Jones. If this dye embargo is put on for that reason it 
strikes me that the committee ought to have some definite informa- 
tion regarding it. There are several hundred different kinds of colors 
manuf acturea by your concern, are there not ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs, sir. 

Senator Jones. And you have difiFerent installations for diflferent 
groups of those colors ? 

Mr. Ejcllheffer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jones. How many different groups have you ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That is rather difficult to answer; perhaps four 
or five groups, or maybe even six. But as I mentioned, there are 
many individual colors that require an installation of their own. 

Senator Jones. An independent installation ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. YcS, SU*. 

Senator Jones. What I am getting at is, is it necessary to have all 
those installations for the public defense ? 

Mr. Ejllheffer. It would be very difficult for me to sav, because 
that would be controlled entirely by what the nature of tne defense 
would be, what materials were going to be used. 

Senator Jones. Take the instaflation for this particular color 
which seems to conmiand a very high price here. Is not that installa- 
tion essential in chemical warfare ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. It could be used. I do not know whether it 
would be essential or not. I can not answer that. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think that it is important for the com- 
mittee to know ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I know it could be used, because it is a character 
of apparatus that is used. 

Senator Jones. Some of us are very loath to put the country to 
the expense of paying 1,000 per cent on a commodity which you 
say is m general use. 

Mr. Ejcllheffer. As I stated, though, Senator, I mentioned that 
particular color because it is a very much exaggerated example. 

Senator Jones. Could we not eliminate all of those that would 
require such a high protection as that ? Could you not reach a con- 
clusion that we could carry on chemical warfare without the instaUa^ 
tions which are used in making those very high-priced articles which 
would require 1,000 per cent or 500 per cent protection? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Not vcry well and have a completely rounded out 
industry. 

Senator Jones. We are talking about chemical warfare. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs; but this is the point I mean to make: You 
say, Could we dispense with certain installations, such as for this 
particular color ? The minute we begm to dispense with this mstal- 
lation and with that installation the effect is immediate in many 
cases on a whole line of colors, because often what is a by-product of 
one group of chemical manufacture becomes raw material in another, 
and the more uses we can find for those by-products the more we 
are able to reduce our prices all along the line. 

Senator Jones. Is tnis color that we have been referring to a 
by-product ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. It is not a by-product; it is made from the same 
substance that is used in a whole group of other dyes and chemicals. 

Senator Sutherland. Is it possible for you to tell in advance 
what chemicals may be needed m chemical warfare a year or 2 years 
or 5 years or 20 years hence ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. It would not be possible for me to tell. 

Senator Sutherland. They are making changes and making prog- 
ress every day. 

Senator La Follette. Was the Kalle plant built over for the pur- 
pose of making gas ? 
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Mr. KiLiJHEFFER. No, sir. There was a great deal added to it. 
It is much larger now than it was before the war. 

Senator La Follette. Is it making color largely now, or is it 
necesswy to reconstruct it somewhat in order to produce color? 

Mr. Kjllheffer. No, sir; it is manufacturing color now. It was 
manufacturing color last November when I was in Germany. 

Senator La Follette. As extensively as it was before it was con- 
structed into a gas plant for chemical warfare ? 

Mr. Killheffer. They told me they were operating about 60 per 
cent of capacity at that time. 

Senator liA Folleite. Of their former capacity ? 

Mr. Ejellheffer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. How many colors did vou say you made? 

Mr. Killheffer. We make two hundrerC and some odd colors. 

Senator La Follette. Your company is one of the lan?ost in the 
country, is it not? 

Mr. Killheffer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. You said some of those coloi-s would require a 
thousand per cent protection ? 

Mr. Killheffer. I mentioned one as an exaggerated example and 
illustration of the fact that it would be very difficult to name tlie rate 
of duty that would cover us. 

Senator Simmons. On how many of those colors could you compete 
with Germany upon the basis of the present tariff ? 

Mr. Ejllheffer. Do you mean, Senator, if the depreciated ex- 
change question were eli£ainated ? 

Senator Simmons. In the conditions that exist now. How many 
of those colors do you manufacture in competition with Germany 
upon the present tariff protection ? 

Mr. Killheffer. My own belief, Senator, is that we could not 
compete with any. 

Senator Simmons. How much protection would you have to have 
on the majority of your colors ? 

Mr. Killheffer. That I could not give you a figure on, Senator, 
because I would have to sit down and figure it out 

Senator Simmons. On how many of them would vou have to have 
the hirfi rate of protection that you indicated a little while ago ? 

Mr. Killheffer. I think we would have to have that on very 
few — ^perhaps one or two out of the whole group. That is just an 
example. 

Senator Simmons. What proportion of your output do those one 
or two that you speak of now constitute ? 

Mr. Kjllheffer. Very small indeed. 

Senator Smoot. How many pounds do you make of it ? 

Mr. Killheffer. The production of rliodaniine would be perhaps 
100 pounds of the concentrated article a day; something like that. 

Senator Smoot. Not more than that ? 

Mr. KLcllheffer. No, sir. That would be only in our plant, of 
course. 

Senator Smoot. How much of it is used in America ? 

Mr. Killheffer. That I can not tell you oflFhand, Senator. 

Senator Smoot. Less than a thousand pounds a day, is it not ? 

Mr. Killheffer. No, sir. It is much in excess of that. If the 
nrice were down to where it was in prewar days, then it would find 
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quite an extensive use in the paper and leather and other industries 
who now can not afford to use it. 

Senator Smoot. And they will not use it at all unless it comes 
down in price, to about one-tenth of what it is now. 

Senator Simmons. Suppose you eliminate the production of those 
particular colors alt(^ther. "Would that interfere with your oper- 
atii^ your plant upon a basis of profit? 

]ii&. ExLLHEFFER. If wc had to abandon the manufacture of the 
higher grade colors 

Senator Simmons. That is, those that you say you must have the 
higher ranges of protection on. You say there arejust a few of them. 
Suppose you haa to abandon those altogether. Would that interfere 
very materially with the profits of your operation ? 

Mr. EiLLHEFFER. The only way I can answer that is this, that if 
we had to abandon one or two of those products I do not think that 
would either make or break us; no. 

Senator Simmons. You said there were only one or two of them. 

Mr. EiLLHEFFER. That would require such an exaggerated amount ; 
yes. 

Senator Simmons. If you had what you would call reasonable pro* 
taction for the balance, you could operate without including those at 
all and make a profit ? 

Mr. Ejcllheffer. I think we could; yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Could you not make enough profit to justify you 
in sustaining some little losses on those while you were experimenting t 

Mr. Killheffer. Senator, that brings to the fore something that 
we are doing every day. I dare say that if we were to tell you — ^we 
would be glad to show it, as Senator La Follette has requested — ^if 
we were to give you some of the figures on some of the new products 
that we bring out you. would be astounded and be rather loath to 
believe they were true. 

Senator Simmons. The point I am trying to get at is this: You are 
asking for an embargo because you say that it will be necessary for 
you to have these great tariff rates to protect you as to a few of the 

{iroducts that you make. Take all of the industries of the country, 
f those few products that require such high protection were elim- 
inated altogetner, the industry could still be operated at a good profit 
with a reasonable basis of protection for the balance, as I under- 
stand it. 

The question I ask is. Could not the industry afford, with the profit 
that it will make out of these other articles in the dye industry upon 
which they can operate with a reasonable tariff protection, to incur 
losses necessary to further experimentation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing more permanently ana upon a better basis the manufacture of 
these exceptional things ? 

Mr. Killheffer. Senator, that is exactly what we are doing to-day. 

Senator Smoot. Let me ask you this question: Your competitors 
in Germany are doing the same thing, are they not ? 

Mr. Ejellheffer. Theirs have been gone through years ago. 

Senator Smoot. Oh, no. You go into their works, as I have been 

in the Badische Works. I remember going into one room where they 

had 27 chemists that had been there for 24 years working upon one 

^ article; and they were put into that room and told that they did not 
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want them to do anything else until they got that product so that it 
was commercial. 

Senator Simmons. And they were paying their losses out of the 
profits. 

Senator Smoot. Of course they did. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That is true, Senator. We are doing exactly 
the same thing but with this important difference. A lot of research 
that they have long ago finished is still new material to us. In other 
words, we have by no means caught up to the Germans in our re- 
search work. 

Senator Smoot. Thev never will get through with it. The busi- 
ness is one eternal evolution, and what you are making to-day may 
in five years be worthless on the market. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That is the very crux of the situation. 

Senator Smoot. You have got to meet that the same as any other 
country is meeting it now, and are going to meet it as long as they 
are in this business. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That is the very crux of it. We have a large 
corps of research chemists all the time, and the money to finance the 
research must come from somewhere. 

Senator Smoot. Just the same as in foreign countries. 

Senator McLean. But as a sound business proposition, j^ou dare 
not take the venture if you are subjected to German competition ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. No, sir. Gentlemen, if you or I personally had 
so large an interest at stake we certainly could well afford to under- 
sell completely a new industry if we could eUminate them in a short 
space 01 time. And Germany can certainly do that to us. I know 
tnat. 

Senator Smoot. They can not if we give you a fair protection; 
and that is what you can get. If we give you the American valua- 
tion, which, in part, at least, would take care of the exchange dis- 
crepancies, you can not tell me that you can not compete. It would 
protect over 90 per cent of all the goods of that kind that will ever 
DC manufactured m the United States, and the other 10 per cent is, 
perhaps, so small in quantity that there is only one place in the world 
where it would be necessary to make them. What is the use of talk- 
ing about putting a tariff or any other kind of a rate on a product 
that the whole United States will not use a thousand pounds of a 
year, unless it is for medicinal purposes ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. On such OToducts we would not go into it as a 
sound business proposition. We would not attempt to manufacture 
them. 

Senator Simmons. You think, then, because of these few articles 
that you can not produce profitably in this country without excessive 
rates of protection, that there ought to be an embai^o that will 
protect not only those but the things that you can produce in com- 
petition with Germany with reasonable protection ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. No, sir; not because of that. 

Senator Smoot. You will admit that Germany had never sold 
her chemicals, as a whole, at a loss ? Ever since she has been in the 
chemical business she has made a profit, has she not ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. I am not so sure of that. 

Senator Smoot. Do you not follow the reports ? 
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Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Yes; but I personally know of some cases where 
goods were sold at a loss to eliminate a competitor. 

Senator Smoot. That is done, of course; and perhaps you would 
do the same thing if you were in her position. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. If I were in her position I would; and that is 
what we fear. 

Senator Smoot. In the United States more than likely you would 
do that. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That is what we fear from the Germans. We 
want to guard against it if possible to do so. 

Senator La Follette. That is what you strong fellows would do 
to the weak fellows in this country if you had an embai^o. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. No, sir; we could not. 

Senator La Follette. Why could you not? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Bccausc there is too much of a free field. There 
are too many producers of the base materials. 

Senator La Follette. It depends upon the power of capital very 
largely. You could sell at a loss if you could eliminate file small, 
weak competitors. 

Senator Smoot. For instance, one of the men testified here to-day 
who had $150,000 capital. He is making three colors of green. Do 
you not think that your company and two of the other largest com- 
panies, if you wanted to, could drive him out of that business ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. That might easily be possible. 

Senator Smoot. Yes; very easy. You know it is. 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. But tuat does not necessarily follow that it 
would be done, Senator. 

Senator Smoot. No; nor does it necessarily follow that it will be 
done on the other side. We want to give you protection against it, 
but not an embargo. 

Senator McLean. You have some protection in this countrv in the 
Sherman Act. 

Senator Jones. You spoke a whUe ago about your trade in Japan. 
Is it your idea to withdraw from all foreign trade ? • 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. We very much disUke to do so, but it has every 
indication at the present time that we will be compelled to. 

Senator Jones. How extensive is your foreign trade now ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. It has dropped very materially in the few months 
of this year from what it was in 1920. There was a product mentioned 
here a day or two ago, Congo red, a product of wnich we were very 
large manufacturers and which was exported to India; but that is a 
trade that was, but is no more. 

Senator Jones. Why is it no more ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. The German products have completely elimi- 
nated us up to the present time. 

Senator Smoot. On quality or price, or both ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. On price; not quality; no, sir. 

Senator Jones. Are you selling those articles in the home market 
at the same price you have been selling them abroad ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Ycs, sir. 

Senator Jones. In every case ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFER. Pcrhaps not in every case, but in most cases the 
prices have been about the same here and abroad. 
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Senator Jones. If you have no foreign trade at all how do you 
expect to get paid for what you send abroad ? 

Mr. KiLLHEFFEB. That is one of our chief worries. 

Senator McCumber. Before you proceed any further with the 
testimony, I think the committee owe an apology to the TariflF Com- 
mission for keeping them here all day waiting to be heard. They 
have been very patient^ and we have given them encouragement every 
few minutes tnat we would call upon them, but it is getting so late 
now, and there does not seem to be any end to this testimony, that I 
think it but fair to the commission to say that we will excuse them 
until to-morrow morning. 

Senator Simmons. And hear them the first thing in the morning? 

Senator McCumber. And try to hear them the first thing in the 
morning. 

Senator Smoot. Are we not through with the embargo question ? 

Senator La Follette. Oh, no. 

Mr. Killheffer. I am all through; Mr. Chairman, imless somebody 
desires to ask me some questions. 

Senator McCumber. Has anyone any questions that they desire 
to ask the witness ? 

(No response.) 

There will be no further testimony this evening, and there are no 
other witnesses 

Senator La Follette. There are some other witnesses here, Mr. 
Chairman. I gave you a list of them. 

Senator Mc&mber. If you have some other witnesses we can just 
as well continue until 5 o'clock. 

Senator La Follette. Fifteen minutes is not any time in which to 
deal with this question. 

Senator McCJumber. I know, but it will be so much less for to- 
morrow, if we can finish to-morrow. 

Senator McCumber. State your name, place of residence, etc. 

STATEliEirr OF EABL J. W. BJIOSDALE, NOBBISTOWN, PA. 

Mr. Ragsdale. My name is Earl J. W. Ragsdale and my residence, 
Norristown, Pa. ; my business is the die-casting business, which means 
the casting of nonierrous metals in a permanent mold. It has no 
relation, to the dye industr y. 

Senator La Follette. Were vou in the service ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir; about 10 years in the Regular Army. 

Senator La Follette. What was your rank when you were m the 
Army, or what rank did you attain ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I resigned with the rank of lieutenant colonel of 
the Ordnance Department. 

Senator La Follette. What connection did you have, if any, 
with the production of gas or chemical warfare ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. In 1915 Gen. Crozier, then Chief of Ordnance, sent 
for me to come to his office as an assistant. One of the duties that 
were assigned me was the study of the new weapons which had come 
up in the coufse of the war. Trench warfare had brought out a 
number of weapons, including gas, with which we had no familiarity, 
no design, or any knowledge of where the munitions could be manu- 
factured in this country. 
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At the outbreak of the war Gen. Crozier assigned to me a section 
of his office, known as the trench warfare section. 

Senator La Follette. Do you mean at the time of our entrance 
in the war or at the outbreak of the European war ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I mean at the time of our entrance into the war. 

Senator La Follette. That would be early in 1917? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir. Among other new instruments was the 
use of chemicals. I had made, previous to our entrance into the 
war, a small study of the chemicals employed, and accumulated 
such data as were available and had made a tentative survey of the 
chemical industry in general of the country and the condition which 
confronted me then would be about the same as the condition which 
might confront the Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service 10 or 15 
years from now; in other words, the condition of utilizing those 
existing industries to the best advantage of the Army and the Navy. 

Senator La Follette. Those were industries that were established 
in peace and .for peace conditions? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir; and which had not adapted themselves 
to war conditions. 

My scope did not include that of explosives, although just up to 
the time we entered the war I had the explosive desk as well. 

Senator La Follette. Now, go right ahead and state what you 
found the conditions to be and how rapidly you were able to develop 
gases for chemical warfare. 

Mr. Ragsdale. The knowledge that poison gas had been used on 
the other side found us without any information or data as to how 
such were used, how such were prepared, nor did we have facilities 
for investigating them. Without awaiting the authorization of 
chemical laboratories as would be necessary to do so, we utilized 
other Government agencies, particularly the Bureau of Mines. 
This bureau assisted us in roundinff up those manufacturers of 
chemicals, in general, which might be of assistance to us in the 
event of our entering the war, and this bureau further got for us a 
list of names of chemical engineers whose services would be necessary, 
should we find it impossible to evade the issue, namely, the war. 

The information which came to me was entirely sincere, and in 
the light of perspective, after years have gone by, was not wholly 
true. One thing which impressed me was that we did have a 
chemical industry of which we could take pride and upon which the 
War Department could rely. 

Senator La Follette. You speak now of the general chemical 

industrv? 
Mr. Kaosdalb. Yes, sir; I wish to make that later very clear 
I found upon slight investigation that reference was made to tiie 
dyestuffs industry. There were very few plants in this country 
which were e<iaipped to make dyestuflfs. On the other hand, our 

feneral chemicaT mdustry was very citable. I found at Niagara 
'alls a chlorine capacity which surely was greater than that of 
England; I found one plant there, the Hook^ plant, with a cf^adty 
of 40 tons of chlorine a day. There w^e two other chlorine plants 
operating. I aJso found a process there which, to my min<( now 
eqods or is better thim an^ other process of manuf actining chlorine 
in existence. So my origmal ^>prehaision about the manufacture 
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of chlorine was not borne out by the evidence brought in. It is 
interesting also to note that we did not use any of this capacity. 

Senator La Follette. Why not? 

Mr. Ragsdale. There were other reasons — one was transporta- 
tion; second, that chlorine was used more or less as an intermediate 
in the manufacture of toxic ^ases. That, again, involved the ques- 
tion of transportation of higmy concentrated materials. 

It was also considered better policy to concentrate our poison ^as 
manufacture in one location, wnere we would have it under entire 
miUtary control, where we could do all experimentation that we 
thought necessary without spying eyes. 

We also felt it was necessary that the complete handling of these 
toxic materials be under the same head. The advantage of this was 
afterwards borne out. The centralized plant was at Edgewood 
Arsenal. I conceSi'ved the Edgewood Arsenal, and it was built under 
my direction, although it was completed and amphfied later under 
the Chemical Warfare Service, whicn was later organized in the early 
spring of 1918. 

At that time it was appreciated that the chemical side of warfare 
would assume a far greater importance than any of us had ever 
imagined. It was thought best to remove it from my division, where 
it was only one of six other sections, and to make a complete service 
out of it. 

It is interesting to note what our plans were at Edgewood Arsenal 
and how they compared to the capacities of the other nations. My 
original plan was for 300 tons of chlorine a day. The Secretary of 
War cut this to 126 tons of chlorine a day. Tms plant was built for 
that capacity. 

Anotner plant had a capacity of 40 tons of phosgene. The com- 
plete capacity was never reahzed, although I understand that 25 tons 
could be produced. 

We had a capacity of from 15 to 25 tons of chloropicrin a day. 

As this committee is interested in the dvestufi manufacturmg, 
and as phosgene is the chemical which I chiefly recognize as entering 
into the dyestuff industry, I must say that against the capacity oi 
40 tons a day at Edgewood Arsenal, I would hesitate to say that the 
entire United States would use over 100 tons of phosgene a year. 

I would like to go back to how I found the dyestuff industry. As 
I have said, it was a very small industry in tms country, but what 
we did find was not encouraging toward the production of toxic 
materials. 

As I look back over my organization of those chemists who were 
personaUy in charge of the producing units and under whose direction 
the various materials were manufactured, I do not recall the name of a 
single one who was associated with the dyestuff industry in this 
country, Ilie chemists who had the greatest responsibility were 
recruited from the educational institutions and from the large 
chemical manufacturers, such as the Du Fonts, Semet-Solvay, and a 
number at Niagara Falls. 

I have been noting in the newspapers the comments which the 
facts before this committee have provoked and coni^rasting some of 
the statements with the conditions I found. 

The chemical plant at Niagara Falls which produced phosgene did 
so under compulsion, true, not physical but moral. The correspond- 
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ence files of the trench warfare section of the Ordnance Department 
will show numerous telegrams m'ging to be relieved of the responsi* 
bUity. 

The Semet-Solvay Co., after looking into the matter, flatly refused 
to lAanufacture either pho^ene or chloropicrin. 

The Stanford Synthetic G>lor Co. was in a bad financial way and 
undertook to manufacture chloropicrin. Officers from my office had 
to be sent there to not only take charge of the plant but to work 
out the process. 

If chemical warfare had opened up to our young dyestuff industry 
such a wonderful vision as now appears, I should have expected a 
more willing cooperation. The willingness that I did find was one 
of pure patriotism rather than the idea of entrenching themselves in 
an industry which would thrive after the cessation of the war. 

As for the dyestuff industry being r^arded as a potential miUtary 
stren^h, it unquestionably is. No more so, however, than the entire 
chemical industry of the United States. This industry has thriven 
in the past and was very strong when we entered the war. Personally 
I am still interested in the potential military strength of the coimtrv. 
and I should like to see any condition brought about which would 
develop this industry as a wnole and along healthy lines. 

Senator Jones. Would it interrupt your train of thought if I were 
to ask you what percentage of the chemical industry of the country as 
a whole would be represented by this dye industry if it manufactured 
all the dyes that this countrv could use ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Senator clones, I would not be in a position to 
answer that line. The dyestuff industry has enjoyed a remarkable 
impetus during and since the war, and a great deal of attention h^ 
been attracted to it. It has been given a great deal of publicity, and 
that in turn must have attracted capital. So that while our dyestuff 
industry at the outbreak of the war was almost a n^ligible percentage 
of the total chemical industry, it has unquestionably assumed a pro- 
portion of the total chemical industry wnich we can not overlook. 

Senator McLean. Did you have the benefit of the experience of the' 
Alhes in the war to anv extent ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. That depends upon the time. Prior to our en- 
trance into the war we had no cooperation from our AUies. 

Senator McLean. You did not need it ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. No, sir. We had agents and officers abroad who 
furnished us with such information as we had, which was very meager. 
As soon as we entered the war the French dispatched to this country a 
very able officer and later, at my request, two British chemical manu- 
facturers came to this country and CTeatly assisted us 

Senator McLean (interposmg). You followed their advice? 

Mr. Ragsdale. In the mception of what later developed into the 
Edgewood Arsenal. As to the production 

Senator La Follette (interposing). Were they dye manufactur- 
ers or general chemical manufacturers ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. None of them were, sir. They had had their ex- 
periences primarily during the war. 

As for the quantities wiich we had in mind, we determined that 
ourselves. 

Senator McLean. Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. Ragsdale. And I must say that they thought we were nothing 
short of crazy. Our plans were to have a toxic gas program which 
would equal that of Germany, plus that of France and England. 
We plotted a chart showing from the first use of gas how the per- 
centage of gas shell had increased and the percentage of toxic mate- 
rials in general, and we merely exterpolated that curve and then went 
some over it. 

Their criticism — referring to our Allies — of this enormous plant did 
not recur when we commenced shipping at their urgent request toxic 
materials to both England and France. 

Senator McLean. But in organizing your plant for the purpose of 
furnishing toxic materials, you had the advice of the English and 
French representatives ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes; we sought that advice. 

Senator McLean. You sought it and you followed it. Now, it is 
unnecessary to remark that if we had been isolated and could not have 
had that assistance we would have been at something of a handicap, 
but never mind that. When did you say you entered the service ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. In 1910. 

Senator McLean. And how long were you in the service ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. A little over nine y^ears. 

Senator McLean. When did you leave the service? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I left it in 1919. 

Senator McLean. Is this organization carried on now? 

Mr. Ragsdale. It is; under the name of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

Senator McLean. And you are not in the service now ? 
. Mr. Ragsdale. No, sir; I have no connection with the service. 

Senator Smoot. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I am a manufacturer of castings of nonferrous 
metals. 

I have no interest in either side of this controversy except my 
natural interest that the military strength of the countrjr be not im- 
'paired, but I am also interested that its finances be not impaired. 

I would like to answer your question. To get back aoout our 
advisers from abroad, two of those advisers were purely of a military 
nature. One adviser arrived after our plans for the manufacture of 
chloropiciin had been completed, and he gave us many points which 
were helpful. 

The majority of our technical information came through those 
officers associated with our chemical industry and educational insti- 
tutions of this country, and from my associating with them I know 
their minds, in which the Nation can take pride, and I know they were 
actuated by the purest motives of patnotism and accomplished a 
great deal in a short time. 

Senator La Follette. How much advantage would you derive 
for the chemical warfare in the future by .the establishment of the 
dye industry in this country, taking into account the very lai^e and 
complete equipment which the country has in general chemical pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. My knowledge of chemical warfare leads me to 
believe that it is not in a crystalized state. I have a greater knowl- 
edge of ordnance. 
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During the war little really phenomenal ordnance came forth. 
Everythmg that came out was a development step by step and a 
lofflcal development on what had gone before. 

1 think chemical warfare has an enormous future. If I were again 
to associate myself with the service I should prefer to go into that 
branch. I think warfare of the future will rely more and more on 
chemicals, but I also think that we to-day have no idea of the form 
in which chemical warfare of 10 or 15 years hence will take than we 
have whether war will be abolished or not. On the other hand, 
ordnance has been, as I have said, a logical development. When the 
Germans opened up with the 75-niile gun on Paris we found that 
Gen. Crozier had fired a gun with a velocity in 1906 which would 
have given almost like range. It was not new to ordnance engmeer- 
ing; I mean it was not beyond their conception. 

The conception of a chemical warfare or toxic materials used in 
warfare was certainly beyond our stretch of imagination in itself. We 
refused to beheve the first reports that came in that the Germans had 
used chlorine. 

In the brief history of chemical warfare it has undergone such 
changes and so many new developments have been brought out that 
I would hesitate to predict in which way, manner, or form the future 
use of chemicals will take. 

Senator La Follette. How about our development in that 
respect compared with that of the Germans ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. We followed her. 

Senator McLean. How do you know that some chemists in a dye 
factory will not discover the controlling gas in the future ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. It is very possible he would, sir. 

Senator McLean. I understand you to say that you did not think 
the dye industry was of any consequence. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I spoke of the past. 

Senator McLean. We are figurmg on the present and on the future. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I would not assume that the inventor of the key- 
note of chemical warfare would come from the dye industry any more 
than he would come. from — well, the tannery interests or something 
else. I think the chances are more likely that he would come from an 
educational institution, which, of course, is again dependent upon the 

f;eneral chemical needs of the country, because if we have no needs 
or chemists we will have no chemical institutions. 

It is remarkable, in speaking of these discoveries of the key gas, 
and it runs through the entire history of warfare, that there has not 
been yet anything invented that has not a counter instrument. 

Senator La Follette. For defense ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. For defense; even the submarine. We found the 
instrument was expensive, but we also found that we could keep the 
submarines down. 

I think in the history of warfare the submarine enjoyed probably 
for the longest period oi time a free field. 

Senator Smoot. Are you a chemist yourself ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. No, su*; I am not. 

Senator Smoot. The chlorine plant at Niagara Falls existed before 
Europe went into the war ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir; the Hooker plant at Niagara was built a 
good many years before we went into tne war. It is true they did 
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not make chlorine gas. They made bleach and they had a very good 
process and had done a great deal m that du*ection. The use of 
chlorine was then becoming greater and greater, owing to its exten- 
sive employment in sanitary engineering, such as chlorinating of 
water and sewage, and it was used either in its liquid form or as 
bleach. 

Senator Jones. If I get the drift of your testimony, it is about 
this, is it not — that while the chemical forces engaged in the dye in- 
dustry would probably be valuable in the time of warfare, there is no 
reason to suppose that they would be more valuable than chemical 
organizations engaged in other lines; is that your thought? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I should hesitate to say this is greater than that, 
because the chemical warfare of the service might lean more heavily 
on one phase of the industry than on the other. I will grant you 
that the training of a chemist in the dye industiy is a severe one, and 
one which fits him to undertake the research wort which is so essential 
to the improvement of existing chemical weapons or the invention of 
new ones. But I mean to infer that emphasis should not be placed 
on the dyestuff industry rather than on any of the other manifold 
phases of the chemical industry. 

Senator Jones. That is what I was .wanting to bring out. I 
assume that that was your notion; in other words, that there are other 
chemical organizations engaged in other lines which you think would 
be as valuable in chemical warfare as the dye industry organizations. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir. In other words, if there were given to 
my control fimds to subsidize industries for their potential military 
strength, I would certainly be subjected to severe criticism if I placed 
it in any one phase of the chemical industry, be it dyestuflf, be it 
sugar, be it any other thing. It is quite conceivable that the by- 
product of sugar manufacturing or some other manufacture may be 
the raw material from which uiis key gas the Senator has spoken 
about is ultimately derived. I know that during the war we under- 
stood that the Germans were making a terrible gas which would 
penetrate our gas masks and have a terrible effect, and they were 
making it from the seed of some rare plant in Venezuela. We after- 
wards foimd out there was nothing in it. But stiU it was so con- 
ceivable at that time that a corps of chemists were put on the trail 
of this mformation to find out whether there was any truth in it. 

Senator Sutherland. To what branch of the chemical industry 
would you go to get the most highly skilled chemists in the world 
to-day, if you were looking for them ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I think that would provoke interprofessional strife. 

Senator Sutherland. I want to get your opinion about it. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I do think, though, that the dyestuff industry 
requires chemists of as great ability as any other phase of the general 
chemical industry. 

Senator Sutherland. Have you any knowledge as to where the 
Germans drew most largely for their cnemical skill with reference to 
the manufacture of these noxious gases that they used ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Of course, the dyestuff industry played a larger 

Sroportion of the German chemical industry than it did with us or 
oes with us now. 

Senator Sutherland. That is only due to the fact that our dye- 
stuff industry is comparatively unaeveloped? 
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Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir; so that it would be natural that a larger 
proportion of the chemists whose activities were diverted to militaiT 
lines should come from the dyestuff industry than did obtain in this 
country. 

Senator Smoot. Who were the men who actually worked out the 
f ormidaB for the poisonous gases used by America in warfare ? 

Mr. Kagsdale. The actual formulae, or, more properly speaking, 
analyses of the gases which we originally used came from abroad. 
Our agents and officers sent us that mformation. 

Senator Smoot. Did they come froin the dyehouses or chemical 
concerns or from officers of the French or English armies ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. The two gases used most largely, being phosgene 
and chloropicrin, were usea by the Germans, and phosgene and 
chloropicrin were known, although sparingly known, in this country; 
and then it devolved upon us to work out a process for the manu- 
facture of these in the United States. 

Senator Smoot.. You mean the officers of the Army? 

Mr". S.AGSDALE. I mean the officers of the Army. 

Senator Smoot. And did they work that out ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. They worked the process out by themselves, and 
the phosgene was first produced at the plant of the Oldbm^y Chemical 
Co. at Niagara Falls. 

Senator Smoot. Was that produced before we went into the war ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I think it was shortly afterwards. 

Senator Smoot. You did not furnish, then, our allies with any 
phosgene ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. We did not, sir; not before we entered the war. 

Senator McLean. You mean that the military men worked out the 
formulae ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I mean those chemists who were thrown into the 
military service worked out those formulas. They were not difficult. 

Senator McLean. They had the benefit of the experience, of 
course, of the chemists of the Allies ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. They were trained chemists. We had the formulae 
for both chlorpicrin and phosgene worked out and production methods 
drawn up before we had any information from abroad. 

Senator Jones. Those gases used in that warfare were known gases 
before the war, were they ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir; they were recognized. Phosgene had 
been used in the dye industry and is stiU used in the dye industry. 
I do not know any commercial use for chlorpicrin. There is one or 
two uses, but I am not acquainted with them. 

Senator Jones. Then, there was no discovery of a new gas for the 
war? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I was going to continue my argimient, that after 
the Chemical Warfare Service was created ana Gen. Sibert was 
put in charge of that as a separate service my further connection 
with it was purely one of personal interest, and I followed it as closely 
as I could as an interested audience rather than actuall]^ participating 
in their activities. So that I am not thoroughly familiar with the 
developments which came just prior to the armistice. I understand 
these developments were very praiseworthy, and that the work 
which had been inaugurated earlier had come to some fruition. But 
I can not speak of the newer gases. 
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Senator La Follette. May I ask your opinion of this statement? 
Dr. Reese, director of the E. I. du Pont Co., said, before the annual 
convention of the Cotton Manufacturers' Association, May, 1918: 

There has also been much talk in the papers with regard to the wonderful advantage 
Germany had on account of her extensive dye industry, in that she could immediately 
turn aU the great dye plants into munition factories. 

I do not consider that the presence of the factories themselves was a matter of very 
great importance to the Germans. It might have been an important factor in a smafi 
war, but the requirements for this great war have been such that their mere existence 
have been a very small factor. 

What do you think of that statement ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. I could not very well contradict it, because it was 
practically the argument on which I based my request to have funds 
appropriated for the Edgewood Arsenal, that even the chemical 
inaustries of this country were not adequate to take care of the 
enormous needs for chemicals as I then foresaw tiiem; and I think 
that was unquestionably true of Germany, although Germany did 
more intensive developing in an industrial way than we did. What 
I mean is, with the capacity for minuteness that the Germans unques- 
tionably have, they could go into a garage and make munitions. 
We are not psychologically so situated; when we want to make 
munitions we have to have the proper plant and appliances, and we 
have to do it right. So that in Germany I think they utilized their 
small plants to far greater advantage than we did. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Ragsdale, do you think you can get 
through your testimony to-night, or do you prefer to go on to-morrow? 

Mr. Eagsdale. Yes, sir; I thmk I can finish this evening. I have 
prepared nothing for this committee. I was merely requested to 
come up here to give the committee the benefit of my information. 

Senator La Follette. If he has finished, that is all. 

Senator Sutherland. Which of those gftses, phosgene or chlor- 
picrin, do you consider the most efficacious? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Phosgene is unquestionably the most deadly 
material there is. 

Senator Sutherland. That, you say, was used largely in the 
developing of the dye industry, was it not ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir; that was known in the dye industry and 
used in the dye industry. 

Mr. Metz. Sixty-four tons were used last year in Germany. 

Senator Sutherland. But they had to study that gas? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Yes, sir. We found people m this country who 
knew how to make phosgene, but they did not know how to make 
it at the rate of 4p tons a day. That was the problem which con- 
fronted us. We could make 3 tons a day at Niagara Falls. 

Senator Sutherland. If you had not known about the gas and 
how to make it, you could not have made it even in small quantities? 

Mr. Ragsdale. No, sir; and naturally much less a large quantity. 

Senator La Follette. I think that is all, Colonel. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to introduce into the record at this point extracts 
from the address of Dr. Reese, from which I just read, and also a 
quotation from the United States Department of Conmierce, and 
also a statement made by Dr. B C. Hesse, an eminent American 
chemist before the IVanklin Institute. November 6, 1919, and I 
%and it to the reporter. 

The Chairman. The statement will be printed as requested. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Dr. Keese, director of £. I. du Pont de NemouDs & Co., said before the annual 
convention of the Cotton Manufacturers* Association in May, 1918: 

''There has also been much talk in the papers with regard to the wonderful advan- 
tage Germany had on account of her extensive dye industry, in that she could imme- 
diately turn all the great dye plants into munition factories. 

'' I do not consider that the presence of the factories themselves was a matter of verv 
great importance to the Germans. It might have been an important factor in a small 
war, but the requirements for this great war have been such that their mere existence 
must have been a very small factor. 

"However, the real assistance that Germany obtained from the existence of these 
factories came from the chemical organizations which they maintained. As this war 
has become, in a sense, a chemical war, these chemical organizations in the German 
factories have been able to assist the Government very materially in its i>rosecution. 

"Now, what were the conditions in this country? There was no dye industry of 
any ^eat magnitude, but there was a well-organized explosive industry with a well- 
organized chemical organization. I might say that at the beginning of the war the 
du Pont Co. had in the neighborhood of 400 chemists in their employ, many of whom 
were functioning along the lines above indicated. 

"The first effect of me Great War was to call upon this organization to meet prob- 
lems which seemed to be almost as insolvable as those presented by the dye situation, 
since many of the raw materials necessary for the manufacture of munitions had been 
secured in Europe, just as the dyes had been. 

"This organization, however, was able to meet the situation in such a short time 
that the want of these materials did not occasion a day's delay in the production of 
powder. One of these materials, diphenylamine, which is an intermediate in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, was produced on a lar^e scale, and three separate and dis- 
tinct processes were developed for its production. Dimethylaniline, another dye 
intermediate, was necessary tor the production of tetranitromethylaniline, commonly 
called tetrjrl, and had to be produced, and a satisfactory process for its production was 
developed in ample time, as well as for the production of tetryl. 

''These accomplishments gave courage and confidence to the chemists of the du 
Pont Co., and from the fBct that this organization was manufacturing and using all of 
the basic raw materials necessary for the manufacture of dyes, namely, sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, benzol, toluol, zylol, naphthalene, nitrobenzol, aniline, and picric 
acid, it was pcnectly natural to consider the x)ossibility of enterii^ this great 
industry." 

The United States Department of Commerce in its report for October, 1920, says: 

"With the return of peace it is evident that whatever the demand for dyes made 
in Germany may be, that country will never r^ain its lost supremacy in the world 
trade in dyestuns. * * ♦ The United States nas abundant coal to supply the raw 
materials for making aniline dyes. Private capital has been supplied as fast as it 
could be utilized in establishing scores of factones and in training skilled operatives 
and chemists for actual and experimental work on a laige scale. There has been an 
increasing tendency since 1916 to centralize or consolidate the domestic enterprises 
in order to cut overhead expense, utilize all by-products, and reduce the pnce of 
finished dyes. This has not only increased production but has developed the for- 
eign trade, as shown by the wide distribution of American aniline dyes exported in 
the calendar years of 1918 and 1919. * * * The world-wide shortage of dyestuffs 
and the growing demand for both quality and variety of such materials offer every 
ppportumty to extend the foreign market for American colors. * * * Germany, 
it 18 now conceded, will not be the strenuous competitor ahe was formerly in the 
foreign trade. Switzerland is the only country, other than the United States, now 
making aniline colors sufiSdent to meet its own requirements and able to export on 
a large scale, and the Swiss are dependent on other coimtries for the raw materials.'' 

Dr. B. C. Hesse, an eminent American chemist, thoroughly familiar with the situa- 
tion, who was chairman of a committee of the American Chemical Society in 1916 
which made recommendation for protective rates very similar to those finally approved 
^ the present Hill bill, and who is now an advocate of licensing, said before the 
Franklm Institute on November 6^ 1919: 

** To particularize: In the explosives industry the coal-tar portion is very simple, the 
testing out of new products very complex and detailed; hence the invention, develop- 
ment, and manufacture of explosives from coal-tar materials is properly wholly an 
affair of the explosives industry, so highly and efficiently productive and progressive 
with us and not of the still-to-be-creat^ dye industry. The invention, development. 
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and distribution of photographic chemicals properly belong to the photographic in- 
dustry, now and for a long time past so well developed wiui us, and their manufac- 
ture belongs to our well-developed organic and fine chemical industry and not to 
the infant dye industry. 

"The discovery of new synthetic remedies is properly the fimction of the many 
medical institutes and schools of research in this country; they can be manufactured 
by our organic and fine chemical industry, helped out by our large pharmaceutical 
factories and distributed by the latter; B)mthetic flavors and perfumes have for years 
been successfully made here at a number of establishments, and they have also con- 
ducted much of the research in this field; there is no reascm, compelling or otherwise, 
why the struggling dye makers should share their work. In the manufacture of 
toxic and like gases for military purposes, whose invention and development belong 
to the Chemical Warfare Service, the largest single material involved and at the same 
time the one most diflGlcult to transport is chlorine, which in 1914 was normally made 
in 23 different factories in this country, and in an amount approximating 65,000 tons 
annually, while during the war we made a total of but 12,000 tons of toxic-gas war 
materials; their manufacture, therefore, should be linked up with our going chlorine 
industry. 

"The coal-tar materials needed in any or all of these arts of peace are, and have 
been,, obtainable if we only wanted them, in any needful quantity and quality, with- 
out in any way calling upon the dye maker for them, their total requirement being 
under 300 tons per year. For each of these important collateral developments we 
have domestic industrial points of attachments and growth of long and finnly estab- 
lished competitive ability; would it not be the very height of folly to ignore them 
and to stake our entire future in these fields wholly upon the dye industry, whose 
future with us is by no means established? I am thoroughly convinced that no one 
can seriously or for long take any other view than the foregoing; we can surely have 
all of these other industries in the highest possible state of efficiency if we only will, 
whether we have a dye industry or not. That we should have our own supply of 
dyes is the only reason for having a domestic dye industry. The war itself proved that 
conclusively and beyond question.*' 

The Chairman. The committee will now stand adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock. The witnesses are excused. 

(Thereupon, at 5.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet to-morrow, August 10, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

Wednesday, August 10, 1921. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2.30 o'clock p. 
m., in room 312, Senate Office Building, Hon. Reed Smoot presiding. 

Present: Senators Smoot (acting chau'man) , McCumber, La Follette 
Dillingham, McLean, Watson, CfiSder, Sutherland, and Jones. 

Present, also, Senator Edwin F. Ladd, of North Dakota. 

Senator Smoot. Senator Ladd, the committee would be very glad 
to hear you on the question of the embargo on dyestuflfs. Kindly give 
your full name to the reporter. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR EDWIN FBEEMONT LADD, OF NOBTH 

DAKOTA. 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
simply desire to come before the committee and record my interest 
in American organic chemistry and the chemical industry in this 
country. For nearly 40 years I have been engaged as a research 
chemist, and in chemical laboratories as a teacher. I have seen in 
the past the need of biiilding up oi^anic chemistry, which has not 
been made possible because of the fact that the Germans had appar- 
ently complete control of manufacturing and supplying the needs 
of this coimtry. 

I feel that if England and France and Italy and Japan found it 
necessary to place an embargo on dyes for a certain length of time, 
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on dyes made in those countries and to afford protection to those 
that are to be built up, the United States ougnt to do the same 
thing. I do not feel that it is likely that a tariff, however hi^h 
it may be placed, will enable the organic chemical industry of tms 
country to develop as we hope for. 

I have heard considerable and read considerable on the question 
of a monopoly in the dye industry. I doubt very much that that is 
true in any real sense of the word. If there is to be a dye mo- 
nopoly I would rather see it in the hands of the American manuf ac- 
tiu"ers, where they can be controlled by Congress and the American 
people, rather than in the hands of foreigners. I think we can reitder 
a distinct service at this time to chemistrv and to the industries of 
this country by protecting the organic chemical industry and the 
dye industry, to furnish means of training our young men who are 
graduates of educational institutions in chemistry for work along 
the lines and in the lines necessary for development of the industry 
in this country. If we are to be drawn into another war at any time 
it seems to me that we will be in a very poor position unless our 
organic chemistry and our institutions for manufacturing organic 
materials of all classes are well protected. 

I do not know that I have anything more to say. I simply desire 
to place myself on record in connection with this question. 

Senator Smoot. Have you studied the (juestion as to whether the 
amount of dyestuffs that are being made in this country can, with a 
reasonable protection, compete with Germany or any other country 
in the world ? 

Senator Ladd. I'have not to that extent, because I have not gone 
into that phase of it. 

Senator Smoot. If there were 90 per cent of all of the dyes made 
in the United States consumed in the United States, would, you feel 
that we ought to put an embargo on all of it, and particularly such 
an embargo as we nave in this bill, an embargo on tne goods that we 
do make enough of and not on the goods that we do not make 
enough of ? 

Senator Ladd. That would be a diflB^cult matter to say without 
knowing what particular ones they are. If we made 90 per cent of 
all the dyes sold in this country and needed in this country there 
might not be the necessity for an embargo; but I Question, at least 
in my own mind, whether that is true when you take into consider- 
ation all the types of dyes and all the dye preparations. 

Senator Smoot. If the dye manufacturers themselves would testify 
to that you would think it was all right, would you not ? 

Senator Ladd. If they testify to that and it covers some of the 
information as I heard testimony while I was here I would not want 
to accept it on that basis. My understanding is that the vat dyes 
are not very generally made in this country. 

Senator Smoot. Hardly any of them are. That is the 10 per cent. 

Senator Ladd. The question is whether those other dyes can 
compete against the foreign dyes if they are not protected. 

Senator Smoot. We are exporting $32,000,000 worth. 

Senator Ladd. Have we not decreased that amount very materially 
during the past six months ? 

Senator omoot. No. In 1920 there was nearly 50 per cent more 
than in 1919. In 1919 there was 50 per cent more than in 1918. 
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• 

Senator Ladd. How about the first six months of 1921 ? , 

Senator Smoot. We have not that report yet. 

Senator Dillingham. And that was under an embargo. 

Senator Ladd. The understanding is that it has very materially 
decreased during 1921. I am not in position to say. 

Senator Smoot. If it has not, it has not followed everything else in 
the world, because everything else has decreased, whether embargoed 
or not. I think you can not take a manufactured product in the 
United States but what has decreased in manufacture and also in 
consumption and in the exportation of it. 

Senator Ladd. I am not sure as to that. I would have to look up 
the data on some of those points. I agree with you in general, but 
not as to the organic chemical industry. 

Senator McLean. You think that protecting and encouraging 
experiments in industrial chemistry are very important, do you 
not, Senator ? 

Senator Ladd. I certainly do. I consider it one of the most 
important things in this country. 

Senator McLean. You look upon that as not only the key industry 
but it is rather the master-key industry ? 

Senator Ladd. It certainly is, and a large share of the oi^anic 
preparations used in the chemical laboratones are not to be had in 
this country except by importation. 

Senator McLean. There is no limit to the possibilities of accom- 
plishment m chemistry;, is there? 

Senator Ladd. No, sir. If there were the same protection and the 
same encouragement through means of employing our young men in 
research laboratories, the United States could go forward very 
rapidly, and has gone forward because of the protection it has had 
during the period of the war. 

Senator McLean. You do not think it is worth while to take 
chances in an industry of that importance ? 

Senator Ladd. Not by any means. I would rather see a monopoly 
in this country than to take any chances on it. 

Senator MciiEAN. I agree with you. 

Senator Ladd. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF E. P. WHABTON, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA DIVISION, S0X7THERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Wharton. I am president of tne Greensboro National Bank. 

The Chairman. You recently attended a convention, did you not ? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

The Chairman. Was the convention held at Savannah ? 

Mr. Wharton. No; at Greensboro. 

The Chairman. Will you state the nature of the convention and 
what you have in mind to call to the attention of the committee ? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. I have brought with me some resolutions 
from the Southern TariflF Association which held a meeting in North 
Carolina — the North Carolina division of it^at Greensboro, N. C, 
on yesterday and the day before. I would like to read the resolu- 
tions. 

The Chairman. You may go ahead in your own way. I want to 
state, for your information, that I have sent a telephone notice to 
all the absent members of this committee informing them that you 
and your associates are proceeding to address the committee. 

Mr. Wharton. I thanJk you very much. 

Senator Reed. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that they are voting 
on a bill in which a great many are interested. They are voting on 
different phases of the bill. 

The Chairman. I reaUze, of course, the number of engagements 
the Senators have and my only thought was to properly call the 
attention of the gentlemen to the fact that ample notice has been 
given. 

Mr. Wharton. This meeting was held on the 15th and the 16th, 
at Greensboro, N. C. We were asked to join the Southern Tariff 
Association. I hesitated, as I thought we were ably represented in 
both branches of Congress — that is, m the House and in the Senate; 
and since this was so, I thought it was unnecessary, but after dis- 
cussing it with others we thought it could do no harm at least to get 
together and talk the matter over in a meeting and thus become 
better informed ourselves. 

The Chairman. What States were represented ? 

Mr. Wharton. This was only the North Carolina division, but 
there were about 13 States represented at this meeting. There were 
representative manufacturers and bankers of 13 Stat^, but this was 
really the call of the North Carolina people to meet. In fact, no one 
took any part in the meetings, so far as voting was concerned, ex- 
cept the people from North Carolina. 
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The resolution adopted hj, the Southern Tarijff Congress at Greens- 
boro, on August 16, reads as follows: 

We submit the following facts and recommlBndations: 

First. That the tariff policy of the Sixty-seventh Congress was definitely settled 
at the November election. 

Second. That we recommend such tariff schedules of southern products as will 
equalize the cost of production in this country with that of foreign countries, so far 
as may be consistent with the public welfare, such schedules to be so placed as to 
fairly distribute the burdens among our industries without discriminating against 
any sections, class, or product, to the end that there may be maintained American 
standards of living in every line of effort. 

Third. That we are opposed to the doctrine of free raw material on agricultural, 
pastoral, and mineral proaucts. 

Fourth. That we appeal to all Congressmen to give consideration to the economic 
welfare of the South by favoring the same tariff policy for southern products that is 
applied to the products of other sections. 

I hardly think that is necessary, because I believe that the com- 
mittee and Congress will be fair. 

The Chairman. I want to say for myself that I have been here 
over 20 years and the location of any industry never made any differ- 
ence to me. 

Mr. Whaeton. We are sure of that. I did not place much im- 
portance on that part of it. 

Fifth. That agricultural, pastoral, and mining products of the South do not come 
in competition with the products of our debtor nations and the tariff levy will, there- 
fore, not interfere with the payment of our foreign loans. 

We were discussing the different phases of tne subject. I want 
to say this is now approved bv 248 banks m our State. 

Senator Reed. Blow many banks are there in your State ? 

Mr. Wharton. We have over 600, I beheve. 

The Chairman. You may have inserted in the record, as part of 
your remarks, the hst of banks. I have seen the Ust and examined 
it carefully, and it is very impressive. 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Resolution on Protective Tariff Adopted by the Southern Tariff Conorbss 

AT Greensboro, N. C, August 16. 

We submit the following facts and recommendations: 

First. That the tariff policy of the Sixty-seventh Congress was definitely settled at 
the November election. 

Second. That we recommend such tariff schedules on southern products as will 
equalize the cost of production in this country with that of foreign countries, so far as 
may be consistent with the public welfare, such schedules to be so placed as to fairly 
distribute the burdens and benefits among £^11 industries without discnminatii]^ 
against any section, class, or product, to the end that there may be maintained Ameri- 
can standards of living in every line of effort. 

Third. That we are opposed to the doctrine of free raw material on agricultural, 
pastoral, and mineral products. 

Fourth. That we appeal to all Congressmen to give consideration to the economic 
welfare of the South by favoring the same tariff policy for southern products that is 
applied to the products of other sections. 

Fifth. That agricultural, pastoral, and mining products of the South do not come 
in competition with the proaucts of our debtor nations and a tariff levy will, therefore, 
not interfere with the payment of our foreign loans. 

E. P. Wharton, 
President North Carolina Division Southern Tariff Association, 

Approved by a large number of the leading banks of North Carolina. 
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Resolution on Dyes Embargo Adopted by the Southern Tariff Congress 

AT Greensboro, N. C, August 16. 

Resolved. That we favor such national l^islation as may be required to permanently 
establish tne dye industry in the United States, and that we consider as essential to 
such, establishment the continuance of the temporary embargo now in force under the 
emergency tariff act beyond its expiration date of August 28, and until such time as 
permanent tariff legislation shall be enacted by Congress. 

Jas. N. Williamson, Jr., 
Chairman Manu/actiaring Division Southern Tariff Association, 

Approved by a large number of the leading business organizations of North 
Carolina. 

Senator Smoot. What other classes of busmess were represented ? 
Were other classes of business represented ? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. They were manufacturers and bankers prin- 
cipally. The manufacturers seem to be very much interested in the 
S reservation of the dyeing interests in this country. Although we 
o not manufacture dhrestuffs in the South, our manufacturers seem 
to be more interested in that subject than any other that came 
before us. 

Senator Smoot. What I had reference to was your resolution 
adopted on August 16 signed by two hundred and some odd banks. 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Were the bankers the only ones that you could 
get to Mgn this ? 

Mr. Wharton. Those are the only ones we asked to sim. We 
did not have time to go to everjrone. I knew the banks. The 
other industries were not asked to sign. We did not have the time. 

Senator Keed. Didn't you have a convention ? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Senator Beed. Was there no one besides bankers at the convention ? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; there were merchants, manufacturers, and 
bankers. 

Senator Reed. The manufacturers signed the last one of the 
sheets which has to do with the dyes. 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. 

Senator Reed. But the bankers signed the other resolution? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. That was not confined to those there. 
Those who were not there were asked to approve this resolution by 
letter or by wire. 

Senator Reed. Your general business men do not seem to be 
represented. Their names do not seem to appear on either of these 
sheets. You have manufacturers and bankers. The rest of the 
business men do not seem to be represented there, except one lumber 
concern. 

Mr. Wharton. There are two lumber concerns. 

Senator Reed. Do the lumber concerns want protection too ? 

Mr. Wharton. I hardly think so. I think they were not asking 
for it. I do not think they came before you. 

Senator Reed. Are they interested in the dyeing business ? 

Mr. Wharton. The manufacturers are interested in the dyeing 
business. I would hke to say, in that connection 

Senator McLean. I notice a great number of these men represent 
the textile industry. 

Mr. Wharton. Some of them are textile manufacturers. A great 
many of them are, but not all of them. 
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Senator McLean. Are these firms in favor of an embargo on dves ? 

Mr. Wharton. The largest concern using dyestuflF in our State 
and in the South, and one of the largest in the country, the Proximity 
Manufacturing Co., has this to say — I would like to read Vhat Mr. 
Cone, representing that company, has to say. 

The Chairman. Your purpose is largely to protect the live-stock 
and agricultural interests of the South, is it not ? 

Mr. Wharton. Yes; anything in the South. 

The Chairman. Oh, I understand that. 

Senator Reed. How are you going to protect the live-stock 
interests ? 

Mr. Wharton. That is for the live-stock men to say. They will 
come before you with a proposition at the proper tune. 

Senator Reed. I notice several coflSn manufacturers want a dye 
embargo. 

Mr. Wharton. I want to say this: The manufacturers who were 
present and those to whom we wrote or wired approved of it, whether 
they were textile men or not. 

I would like to read an extract of an interview handed to me a few 
minutes ago by Mr. Cone, who is not interested in the dvestuflfs at all, 
but who is president of the Proximity Manufacturing Oo., the largest 
denim factory in the country, and using more dyes than any one in 
tiie South, and probably nearly as much as any concern in the 
country. This is an extract from an interview on yesterday: 

So far as any fear of monopoly in the American industry resulting from a strict 
embargo is concerned, I may say that the experience of the Proximity Mills with 
American dye manufacturers has been such as to convince me that such a fear is ill 
founded. We are large users of dyestuffs. We use several of the basic dyes in large 
quantities. We paid dearly for these in the first years of the war, but under the 
pressure of competition among three of the large American chemical plants we have 
seen this war price gradually reduced, until now we are paying less thsm one-third the 
peak price, and recently the reductions have been frequent. 

From all information ^which I have at hand, the continuance of an adequate dye 
embargo is quite as vital to southern textile mills as it is to national safety, and I for 
one am in hearty favor of it. 

Senator Smoot. The resolution which I have before me reads, in 
part, as follows: 

We favor such national legislation as may be requilred to permanently establish the 
dye industry in the United States, and that we consider as essential to such establish- 
ment the continuance of the temporary embargo now in force under the emergency 
tariff act beyond its expiration date of August 28 and until such time as permanent 
tariff legislation shall be enacted by Congress. 

Mr. Wharton. Yes. I had not read the resolution. I was going 
to read that second resolution indorsed by 185 of our manufacturers. 

Senator Reed. Do you believe that the South is particularly 
interested in the dye industry in any way that the rest of the coimtry 
is not? 

Mr. Wharton. No, sir; I think not. I think the whole country 
should be interested and should be considered. 

Senator Reed. You are asking for protection for the South. Of 
course, you produce a great deal of cotton. Do you think there 
should be any protection on common, ordinary cotton? 

Mr. Wharton. Now, so far as details of that kind are concerned, 
I am not able to answer. I do not raise cotton myself. We are just 
f^nt of the cotton belt. We think that when these people come up 
" ask for anything, it deserves your careful consideration. 
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Senator Rked. Yes. Do you think there is anything raised down 
South that deserves protection f 

Mr. Whakton. Yes; of course. 

Senator Smoot. There would be cotton cloth. 

Mr. Whabton. And our beef interests in the Southwest. 

Senator Reed. How are we going to protect you on that t You 
ship beef abroad, do you not f 

Mr. Whabton. What is the price of hides to-day t 

Senator Reed. Nothing. 

Mr. Whabton. I am not posted on the schedule part of it at all. 
I wanted to ask a question about hides. They are shipped in here 
in tremendous quantities. 

Senator Reed. Are they ? 

Mr. Whabton. I imderstand so. You can tell from your records 
whether I am correct or not. That was a statement made before 
the convention. 

Senator Reed. I want to ask you three or four questions. 

Outside of what is called sea-island cotton, you produce a great 
deal more cotton in the South than can be used in the South, do 
you not ? 

Mr. Wharton. I do not think the cotton people are going to ask 
for protection in the South. 

Senator Reed. Are you suffering from the importation of cattle 
m the South ? 

Mr. Whabton. It was stated at the meetii^ that while hides are 
by-products, they are a large by-product, and that they are selling 
for abnost nothing to-day. 

Senator Reed. 1 am speaking of live stock. 

Mr. Whabton. I can not answer you. 

Senator Reed. As a matter of fact, you used to get a great many 
cattle from Mexico. You brought them into Texas and fed them 
up and then you made money on them. 

Mr. Whabton. You are much better posted on that than I am. 

Senator Reed. Well, I will not ask any more questions. 

STATEMENT OF A. B. HIGH, OF GBEENSBOBO, N. C. 

The Chaibman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. High. I am a builder — a contractor. 

The Chaibman. Will you state to the committee your views on 
the subject ? 

Mr. High. Mr. Chairman, I simply came as a messenger bearing 
these resolutions. These resolutions carry the signatures of 400 
business firms in our State. In addition to these signatiu^s there 
are many telegrams and signatures still coming in. This meeting was 
held without any great prehminary work being done. The signa- 
tures represent at least 400 concerns, and we simply desire to give 
them to you that you may have some idea of the trend of thought 
of the business men of that State. We are asking only that they 
be recognized in considering the tariff bill. They are very mucn 
interested in the dye industry. It seems that the users of dyes in 
our country want good protection on dyestuff. Outside of that, 
I do not care to go mto details. 

Senator Reed. How did this meeting happen to be gotten up ? 
There seem to be two gentlemen here who are representatives, but 
both of you do not seem to know anything about the matter. 
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Mr. High. Mr. Wharton is president of the North Carolina divi- 
sion. As I stated before, I came simply as a messenger bearing 
these resolutions. I may say that possibly Mr. Arnold, who is 
secretary of the Southern Tariff League, may be able to answer your 
questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Arnold, will you answer these questions ? 

Will you please state your name for the record ? 

STATEMENT OF J. A. ARNOLD, FORT WORTH, TEX., SECRETARY 

SOUTHERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Arnold. J. A. Arnold. 

The Chairman. What is your address ? 

Mr. Arnold. Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Chairman. You are secretary of this association ? 

Mr. Arnold. Of the Southern Tariff Association. 

The Chairman. What is your occupation in addition to that ? 

Mr. Arnold. I give my entire time to that. 

The Chairman. Will you answer the questions put to you by 
Senator Reed ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator Reed. You had a meeting down in Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Arnold. ,Yes. 

Senator Reed. Before I come to that, I want to ask you when this 
Southern Tariff League was organized. 

Mr. Arnold. The first meetings were held in New Orleans on 
October 9 and 10, I believe, of last year. 

Senator Reed. You had a great many oilmen there, didn't you? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. And you had some very prominent oilmen there, 
as well as lumbermen, oidn't you ? 

Mr. Arnold. If there were any of them there, I do not recall. 

Senator Reed. You had some lumbermen there, did you not? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, Mr. Earby is a lumberman. He is president 
of our organization. 

Senator Reed. Do you favor a tariff on lumber ? 

Mr. Arnold. Our organization has not passed upon it. 

Senator Reed. Do you favor a tariff on oil ? 

Mr. Arnold. The organization has not passed on oil. This reso- 
lution represents more nearly 

Seiiator Reed (interposing). Do you favor a tariff x)n sea-island 
cotton or on long-staple cotton ? 

Mr. Arnold. We are on record as in favor of it. 

Senator Reed. How much is produced in North Carolina ? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not know. 

Senator Reed. There is not any, is there ? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not know. 

Senator Reed. How much is produced in this country in propor- 
tion to the total amount consumed ? 

Mr. Arnold. I could not tell you. We have a division of cotton 
growers who know about that. 

Senator Reed. Do you claim that you represent the sentiment of 
the South ? 

Mr. Arnold. I claim that these signatures represent the men who 
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Senator Reed. Yes; but do you claim that that is representative 
of the sentiment of the South ? 

Mr. Arnold. I think it is a true reflection of it. 

Senator Reed. Don't you know that nine men out of ten in the 
South are against a high protective tariff and always have been? 

Mr. Arnold. That depends upon how you look at it. 

The Chairman. Senator, you doubtless recall the Angora goat of 
Congressman Gamer's district. Under the revenue act of 1913 the 
sheep of Montana were permitted to perish under free trade, while 
a heavy duty was placed upon the hair of the Angora goat. 

Senator Reed. JBut that is not the question I am asking this wit- 
ness ? 

Do you want protection on cotton seed ? 

Mr. Arnold. The organization stands for that. 

Senator Reed. Is there any cotton seed shipped in ? 

Mr. Arnold. I know of cottonseed oil. There has been cotton- 
seed oil shipped. 

Senator Keed. I was speaking of cotton seed. 

Mr. Arnold. I suppose so. 

Senator Reed. Don't we ship abroad a ^©at deal of cottonseed oil ? 

Mr. Arnold. I could not say that. The cottonseed division of 
our organization has that matter in charge. 

Senator Reed. Do you want protection on hides now? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator Reed. How many cattle does North Carolina produce ? 

Mr. Arnold. We have 18 States in our organization. This is 
one division, one State division. 

Senator Reed. Did you have any cattlemen at your convention ! 
Are there any cattlemen's signatures attached to these resolutions ? 

Mr. Arnold. It was not worked among the cattlemen. 

Senator Reed. You have coflSn men on the list, why not cattle- 
men? 

Mr. Arnold. Only the manufacturers and bankers have been 
circulated. 

Senator Reed. How many States are in this association ? 

Mr. Arnold. Thirteen States, including Missouri. 

Senator Reed. How many men were there from Missouri ? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not know. We had 13 States represented. 
I do not know whether your State was represented or not. 

Senator Reed. I know the State was not represented. There 
may have been a man down there. You would not want to tell me 
that the people of Missouri favor these things. 

Mr. Arnold. I am sure they do. I think that reflects southern 
sentiment. 

Senator Reed. I live in Missouri and I know it does not represent 
the Missouri sentiment. 

Mr. Arnold. We may hold a convention there to see. 

Senator Reed. Yes; you may do that. How many people were 
at your convention? 

Mr. Arnold. We held four or five. 

Senator Reed. Take the last one. 

Mr. Arnold. About 250. 

Senator Reed. What is the popidation of these 14 or 15 States ? 
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Mr. Arnold. Our congress has delegates who are sent to these 
meetings. 

Senator Reed. Delegates from whom ? 

Mr. Arnold. From the organizations. 

Senator Reed. What organizations ? 

Mr. Arnold. The National Mohair Growers' Association, the 
American Wool Association, and that line of organizations. We have 
57 different industries. 

Senator Reed. Fifty-seven different industries. Do you claim 
that any one of these Organizations represents the whole industry? 

Mr. Arnold. The^ are authorized spokesmen of that industry, as 
near as I can get at it. 

Senator Reed. Let us see about that. Don't you know that, as a 
matter of fact, a few men in an industry join an organization, and 
the organization then sends the men down to a convention, and that 
is the way your convention is made up ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator Reed. It is not made up of delegates assembled at public 
meetings. 

Mr. Arnold. These resolutions are signed. 

Senator Reed. Yes. You have 250 men out of about 40,000,000 
people. 

Mr. Arnold. No. We circulated the bankers. No one else was 
asked to sim. 

Senator Keed. You have 240 bankers in North Carolina out of 
600. How many banks have you in the 15 States? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not know. We are not through with that 
resolution yet. 

Senator Watson. Did you circulate your petition amoi^ all the 
banks of the South ? 

Mr. Arnold. Only in North Carolina, to get the sentiment of that 
State. 

Senator Watson. What was the size of that meeting? What was 
the size of the last national convention of the 13 States? 

Mr. Arnold. We just held one annual meeting. We will hold 
another within a reasonable time. The last meeting was at Atlanta. 
We called that our largest meeting, and all the States were repre- 
sented. 

Senator Watson. How many were there ? 

Mr. Arnold. I suppose a couple of thousand. 

Senator Watson. A couple of thousand of business men repre- 
senting all those States ? 

Mr. Arnold. We had 57 industries all represented by delegates 
sent there for that purpose and authorized to speak for them and 
authorized to join in this work. 

Senator Watson. How long did that congress last ? 

Mr. Arnold. It lasted three days. 

Senator Watson. What was the object of it? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, it was to discuss the tariff in relation to south- 
ern industries and in relation to southern prosperity and progress. 

Senator Reed. You had 2,000 business men at the meetmg. How 
many business men live there who were not represented there ? 

Mr. Arnold. I do not know. We did not expect them all. 
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Senator Rebd. When you say that you represent the sentiment of 
a State, you mean this, that certain organizations in these different 
States send delegates. Those business men get together and you 
try to get the sentiment of the people. But you surely do not pretend 
to say that you rj^resent all the people of tnat State ? 

Mr. Arnold. We are not presenting that kind of a resolution. 
That is signed by the majority of the bankers and manufacturers of 
that State. 

Senator Reed. Let us see about that. It is not signed by a 
majority because one witness said that there were over 600 banl^. 

Mr. Arnold. By to-day there would be a majority, if we had the 
latest records. 

The Chairman. Mr. Arnold, Senator Gooding wishes to ask you 
some questions. 

Senator Gooding. Mr. Arnold, how many governors were at that 
meeting at the Atlanta convention ? I mean, now, real live governors ? 

Mr. Arnold. There were two there. Governors and governors- 
elect of 13 States signed the call. 

Mr. Gooding. How many signed the resolution ? 

Mr. Arnold. The call is the declaration of principles and is the 
only resolution we had. The call is itself our declaration of prin- 
ciples. They signed the call calling the conference together. 

Senator Watson. Did the Southern Congress pass those resolutions ? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, not anything more than the resolutions would 
be contained in what we have here; that is probably what the South 
stands for, what is contained in that banker s resolution. 

Senator Reed. You mean that is what this part of the South that 
simed this paper stands for ? 

Mr. Arnold. That reflects the sentiment as expressed by their 
representatives, and that section, I think, truly represents the senti- 
ment of the South. Those bankers, in some instances, called meetings 
of their boards of directors, and business men, and that is the con- 
sensus of opinion of them who represent the South as expressed by 
those bankers and would be reflected in any State. 

Senator Reed. You sent out a call to people who were in favor 
of the tariff to *'ffet busy,'' and this is the result? 

Mr. Arnold. No; those resolutions were sent out, and they signed 
the resolutions. 

Senator Reed. And if they did not favor it they did not come, 
and if they did favor some of them came and signed the resolutions ? 

Mr. Arnold. And I think we got the consensus of opinion that way. 

Senator Reed. How were these delegates appointed ? 

Mr. Arnold. They were appointed by cnambers of commerce, 
by industrial organizations,, and they were authorized to speak for 
them on those subjects. 

Senator McLean. The chambers of commerce and the industrial 
organizations, did they have anything in the nature of a referendum ? 
What interest did they represent, what proportion of the people? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes; our organization undertakes to represent, and 
I think does at least reflect the organized element of the South ; that is, 
those industries and those organizations who are concerned in the 
development, progress, and welfare of the South. 

81527— 22— D E ^28 
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Senator Reed. These delegates are chosen by local organizations ? 

Mr. Arnold. They are chosen by local organizations and not 
by us. 

Senator Reed. And those organizations in your opinion fairly 
represent the sentiment of the people of the South ? 

Mr. Arnold. They are authorized to do so. 

Senator Sutherland. They were appointed by boards of trade , 
chambers of commerce, and civic associations ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes; those associations, and they are authorized to 
speak for the community. 

Senator Reed. Did the chambers of commerce of the Southern 
States send delegates to yoiu* convention in North Carolina ? 

Mr. Arnold. They always send delegates — ^not all the Southern 
States. 

Senator Reed. That was North Carolina. But is that true of the 
Atlanta convention ? 

Mr. Arnold.' We had 240 chambers of commerce join in the call, 
and I think most of them were represented there. 

Senator Reed. Did they all vote one way ? 

Afr. Arnold. When they signed our caQ there; it is a call for a 
congress for that purpose. 

Senator Reed. Have you got that call ? 

Mr. Arnold. No; I have not; I do not believe I have it with me. 

Senator McLean. Are the agricultiu^al interests represented — 
agricultural societies of agricultural interests ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yeg; the agricultural interests are usually repre- 
sented, and I think of those at least a dozen secretaries of agricul- 
ture or commissioners of agriculture in the States were in it, and 
agricultiu*al organizations sent delegates — agriculture, commerce, 
and industry; we gathered that element that concerns itself in those 
organizations. 

Senator McLean. But, generally, are the farmers organized in the 
South? Do you have granges or other organizations and are they 
pretty general ? 

Mr. Arnold. I think they are pretty well organized, such as 
farmers' unions and granges. 

Senator McLean. Do you mean to say that the delegates which 
come to your convention fairly represents the agricultural interests 
in the South ? 

Mr. Arnold. I should say the conmiissioners of agriculture are a 
fair representation, and the delegates appointed by tnem who would 
come to that conference. 

Senator Reed. Is the commissioner of agriculture a State officer 
in the South ? 

Mr. Arnold. In many cases; sometimes they are appointed and 
sometimes they are elected. 

Senator Reed. He is a State officer ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator Reed. Let us see about it. Was there a single farmer's 
organization, as such, that went to your convention and voted for a 
high tariff duty ? 

Mr. Arnold. They voted with the resolution. 

Senator Reed. What resolution? We have not any resolutions. 

Mr. Arnold. We are presenting the resolutions of the North 
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Carolina division, and we are discussing the Southern States. We 
did not intend to appear for the southern delegation. 

Senator Rbbd. Let us stick to North Carolina which you have 
presented. 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator Reed. This is in two divisions. 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Senator Reed. The first were asked generally for such tariff 
schedules on southern products as would equalize the cost of pro- 
duction, etc., and the other proposed to free raw materials on agri- 
cultural, pastoral and mining products, that is the essence of it. 
Those resolutions are signed practically exclusively by banks; there 
may be somebody else on here besides the bankers, but if there is I 
have not found him. 

Mr. Arnold. We have everything on here. 

Senator Reed. Let us see what we have here. I am looking at the 
one you have offered; I can not look at the two papers at once. 

Mr. Arnold. They are coming in at the rate of about 40 or 50 a day, 
and a week later we would have had the whole State. 

Senator Reed. Take the first sheet. Is there anybody on that first 
sheet but bankers? I do' not know it if there is. 

Mr. Arnold. It was not circulated to any one but banks. 

Senator Reed. The second sheet recites that — 

We favor such national legislation as may be required to permanently establish 
the dye industry in the United States, and ask for an embargo. 

That is signed by a large number of manufacturers. Speaking 
broadly, I should judge from the names that they are manufacturers, 
a large number of them, of cotton goods. Then there seems to be a 
choice selection of casket makers and a great number of furniture 
manufacturers. Do you know of any other class of people on here ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes; we have the poultry associations, the poultry 
producers of central California. 

Senator Reed. Poultry associations; yes. Of course, they are 
interested in the embargp on dyes ? 

Mr. Arnold. The whole sentiment in the South, Senator, is for a 
tariff; that is the one purpose of our organizations. 

Senator Reed. You say the whole sentiment of the people of the / 
South, or these people you gathered together ? 

Mr. Arnold. Those people who produce and create in the South 
want a duty. 

Senator Reed. How many farmers' organizations are on this? 
Tell us one: 

Senator Gooding. Read that list. 

Mr. Arnold. There are four poultiy associations: The American 
Poultry Association; the Central Caliiomia Association, who had a 
man there; the Poultry Association of Washington; the Chamber of 
Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz.; the Arizona Cotton Growers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator Reed. I am asking for farmers' associations. 

Mr. Arnold. The Arizona Cotton Growers' Association is a farm- 
ers' organization. 

Senator Reed. Thev are the long-staple fellows who want a tariff, 
and they have got a hundred acres of land, or something like that, 
out there in long-staple cotton. 
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Mr. Arnold. They need a tariff, po matter who owns the land; 
it is a question of building ut) the industry. 

Senator Reed. Do you tell me that you can build up in this country 
a long-staple cotton industry that will supply the needs of this 
coimtry, with the amount of ground in the United States that will 
raise that kind of cotton ? 

Mr. Arnold. I rather think so. We have some of it in Texas. 

Senator Reed. You know, as a matter of fact, that the long-staple 
cotton used to be called "sea island,'' because they raised it on 
sea islands, but that ground has become worthless and you are now 
trying to raise it in a lew localities, and that the acreage of that char- 
acter at this time is exceedingly small, and they are raising a little 
out in Arizona on irrigated land ? 

Mr. Arnold. No; I do not know of that. 

Senator Sutherland. These signers are by no means all Repub- 
licans ? 

Mr. Arnold. I have no idea what their politics is. 

Senator Sutherland. The resolutions were not circulated with 
reference to political aflSliations ? 

Mr. Arnold. No; we circulated banks, and in many instances 
the boards of directors passed on it. It represents the commercial 
interests of that State. 

Senator Sutherland. Without regard to political opinion ? 

Mr. Arnold. The banker we consider the best authority we have 
on financial matters and policy of the Government that would build 
up an industry; that is his business; we think he is the highest author- 
ity in the State or in the Nation, for that matter. 

Senator Gooding. Is that the reason you went to the bankers down 
there ? 

Mr. Arnold. That is the reason, because they were the best 
authority with respect to finances or government of the country; 
that is tneir business. 

Senator Sutherland. They usually have some very substantial 
farmers on the boards of directors of these banks ? 

Mr. Arnold. They always have. 

Senator Reed. Do you know who is at the head of the farmer 
organizations of the United States ? Do you know where he lives ? 

Mr. Arnold. I have not the information with me. 

Senator Reed. He lives at Atlanta, Ga. Was he at your meeting 
and did he join for a high tariff? 

Mr. Arnold. This was the North Carolina meeting. 

Senator Reed. I am talking about your big Georgia meeting. 

(No response.) 

Senator Reed. That is all. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Gooding. I believe not. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the committee have been very glad 
to hear your views. It cheers them up to know that the inspiration 
of the protective doctrine is growing in the South. 

Senator Gooding. I think it should be understood that these 
gentlemen represent a committee coming from North Carolina from 
that convention. I do not know whether that has been made clear. 

Senator Watson. It is understood. 
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The Chairman. I want to say for the committee that a majority of 
the committee this year are earnest protectionists, and I do not 
believe anjr one represents a sectional view. They are as anxious to 
encoiu'age industry in Texas and North Carolina as they are in the 
State of Pennsylvania. If any one of you have any representation 
to'present to the committee we will be glad to hear from you. 
Hi Mr. Wharton. We thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not think the 
resolution implies especially to high tariff, but the manufacturers in 
our State are in favor of a protective tariff, and there in only one tie 
that has kept them from expressing themselves much stronger than 
th^ have expressed it. 

The Chairman. I think the committee realizes yoiu* position. 

Mr. Wharton. I do not think Senator Reed denies tnat fact. 

Senator Reed. I do not know of a manufacturer anywhere who 
does not want all the protection he can get. 
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